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SERMON  XXXD^. 

DIVINITY  or  CHRIST*— OBJKCTIOirS  AHSWEEID. 
CoinrTHUiri  til  a0.--7%f  Lvrd  knoweth  ik$  thovf^  •/  HU  mte^  AntA^^t 


In  the  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  St.  Paul  saySi  -M  »f 
man  deceive  nimself.  If  any  man  among  you  seemetk  to  he  tmi, 
in  th%8  worldj  let  him  become  afool^  thatne  may  be  wise*  ^  F(^  thi 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Qo4;  for  it  is  wri^tf^f  fft 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 

These  words,  together  with  the  text,  are  paraphrased  hf  Ikt^ 
dridge  in  the  followinff  manner :    "  I  know  tnere  are  those  amopj^ 
you,  whose  pride  and  self-conceit  may  lead  them  to  despise  tbit 
admonition,  es})ecially  as  coining  from  me ;  but  let  no  man  deceive 
himself  with  vain  speculations  of  his  own  worth  and  abilities*    Jf 
any  one  of  you  seem  to  be  loise  in  this  world,  if  he  value  himself  oi^ 
what  is  commonlv  called  wbdom  among  Jews  or  Gmtiles  ;  let  him 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  zoise  indeed.    Let  him  humbly  ac- 
knowledge his  own  natural  ignorance  and  folly  \  and  embrace  that 
Gospel,  which  the  iinsdom  of  the  world  jproudlv  and  vainly  deridei 
as  foolishness,  if  he  desire  to  approve  himself  really  and  substan^* 
tially  wise,  and  to  reap  at  last  the  hopours  and  rewards  of  those, 
who  are  truly  so,  in  the  sight  of  God.    For  all  the  boasted  wisdom  ^ 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God^  who  with  one  glance  sees  ' 
through  all  its  vam'ty ;  as  it  is  written,  fJob  v.  13)  He  entangleth 
the  wise  in  their  own  crafty  artifice  /  onen  ruining  them  by  mose 
designs,  which  they  had  formed  with  the  utmost  pfibrts  of  human 
policy,  and  were  most  intent  upon  executuig.    And  agaii^  it  is  . 
said,  elsewhere,  Psalm  xciv*  11,  The  Lord  moweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  roise  that  they  are  vain.    He  sees  how  thev  ensnare  them- 
selves in  their  own  subtleties ;  and,  when  they  think  then^lveA^ 
most  sagacious,  are  only  amused  with  their  own  sophistry  mt 
deceit*** 

This  paraphrase  expresses,  exactly,  my  own  views  concerning 
these  declarations  of  5^  Paul:  declarations,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  continually,  and  abundantly,  verified  by  experienig||  No 
man  is  in  the  way  to  true  wisdom,  who  does  not  first  become,  m  thcf 
Apostle^s  sense,  a  fool  ^  that  is,  who  has  not  a  just  and  affecting 
consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance  and  weabiess,  bis  utter  inabih- 
ty  to  devise  a  system  of  Keligion,  or  to  amend  tl^at,  which  God 
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lias  taught;  and  who  is  not  altogether  willing  to  submit  his  own 
opinions  to  the  dictates  of  Inspiration. 

Concerning  the  text  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
word  SuiKoyufiusSj  translated  thoughts,  is  properly  rendered  recuati'- 
ings  ;  and  that  the  word,  translated  the  m; e,  is  (fo^uv ;  denoting  the 
kamed  men  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  of  other  countries,  most  usu- 
ally called  Philosophers.  The  reasonings  of  these  men,  as  the 
Apostle  proves  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  in 
the  sight  of  God  vain;  or  utterljr  incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
end,  to  which  they  were  then  chiefly  curected ;  viz.  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  a  sound  Theological  system* 

What  was  true  of  these  men  in  ancient  times  is  equally  true  of 
men  of  the  same  sort  in  every  age.  Modem  wise  men  are  no 
more  able  to  perform  this  work  than  ancient  ones.  Hence,  the 
proposition  in  the  text  is  written  in  the  absolute,  or  universal  form  $ 
and  extends  this  character  to  the  reasonings  of  all  men,  employed 
either  in  making  systems  of  Theology,  or  m  amending  that,  which 
is  revealed  by  Uod. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  experience  has  furnished  the 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  great  body  of  such  systems,  includ- 
ing all,  which  have  been  originally  devised  by  man,  and  which  have 
existed  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  have  been  suc- 
cessively exploded;  and,  as  objects  of  belief,  forgotten.  Those, 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Scrip- 
tural system,  have  been  generally  of  the  same  frail  and  perishing 
character.  Some  of  them,  however,  under  the  wing  of  that  divine 
authority,  which  by  their  abetters  was  supposed  to  shelter  them ; 
and  under  the  earb  of  sacredness  which  was  lent  them  by  their  in- 
venters;  have  Tasted  longer,  and  been  ipore  frequently  revived. 
New  forms  have  in  the  latter  case  been  given  to  them;  new  argu- 
•  ments  suggested  in  their  behalf;  and  the  splendour  of  new  and  re- 
spectable names  has  been  employed  to  recommend  them  to  man- 
kind. After  all,  their  existence  and  their  influence,  have  been  gen- 
erally limited  by  bounds  comparatively  narrow. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  same  truth  is  completely  evi- 
doat.  *  Theology  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  the 
duty,  and  destination,  of  man.  What  the  will  of  God  is  concern- 
ing these  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  known,  unless  he  is  pleased 
4d  distfose  it.  That  it  is  disclosed  by  him  in  the  works  of  Creation 
end  Providence  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man  beyond  that  degree,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  'who  would  make  even  a  plausible  pretension  to  gooa  sense, 
<Mr  ciandour.  All  that  remains  undiscovered  in  this  way,  must  be 
unkndW,  unless  revealed  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  When 
thus  revealed,  it  can  never  oe  safely  added  to,  diminished,  nor 
otherwise  in  any  maner  altered,  by  man.  To  him,  whatever  God 
Lb  pleased  to  withhold  must  be  unknown.  By  him,  whatever  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  must  be  unalterable,  either  as  to  form  or  sub- 
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Stance;  for  no  authority,  less  than  infinite^  can  change  that,  wbich 
infinite  authority  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  As,  therefore^ 
the  Scriptural  System  of  Theology  could  not  have  been  in* 
ventecl  by  man ;  so  neither  can  it  possibly  be  amended  by  jobiu 
In  die  strong,  but  accurately  just,  language  of  St.. Paul  on  this 
subject,  L€t  Ood  be  acknowledged  to  be  true:  but  let  eveiy  man^ 
who  denies,  or  opposes,  what  he  has  reyealed,  oe  accounted  a  liar. 
Or  in  the  still  stronger  language  of  the  same  Apostle,  J%ough  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Oospel,  let  him  be  anathtma. 
.  Amon^  the  various  denominations  of  men,  denoted  in  the  text 
by  thevnse^whose  reasgnings  are  vatn,  are  included,  so  far  as  I  can 
discern,  the  Arians  and  Socimans  ;  or,  as  both  sometimes  choose  to 
term  themselves,  UniUaflrianB.  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  warn  my 
audience,  that  this  name  however,  contains  in  itself  an  error  *,  and 
appears  tohieiye  been  formed  with  a  design  ito  deceive.  It  was 
professedly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  to  those,  who 
assumed  it,  the  exclusive  character,  among  Christians,  of  beUeviia|( 
in  the  Unity  of  God;  and  of  denying  particularly,  that  Trimtarv- 
mu  entertam  this  belief:  whereas  Tnmtarians  believe  in  the  Unity 
of  God  as  entirely,  and  absolutely,  as  their  opposers.  That  Qvery 
T^rimtarian  asserts  this  of  himself,  every  Unitarianj  possessing  a 
very  moderate  share  of  information,  knows  ;  and  he  knows  also, 
that  the  charge  of  admitting  more  Gods  than  one  cannot  be  fasten- 
ed upon  the  Trinitarian ;  except  by  consequences,  professedly  de- 
riveafrom  his  doctrine,  which  he  utterly  disclaims.  .To  prove, 
that  such  consequences  do  indeed  follow  firom  itj  is,  if  it  can  be 
done,  altogether  fair,  and  unobjectionable ;  but  to  charge  *him  with 
admitting  them,  while  he  utterly  disclaims  them,  is  unwcurthy  of  a 
disputant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

For  the  assertion,  wluch  I  have  made  above,  concerning  the  Vni' 
iarianSf  generalljr,  I  am  bound  to  give  my  reasons.    This  I  intend 
to  do  without  disguise,  or  softemng;  but  at  the  same  time  with 
moderation  and  catidour.    My  observations  I  shall  distribute  un- 
der two  heads :  Answers  to  the  Objections  of  the  Unitarians  against 
ike  doctrine  of  the  THmtv;  and  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  o?  Uni' 
tarktns^  and  to  their  Conduct  in  managing  the  controversy.    R  t^lF 
not  be  supposed,  that  under  either  of  these  heads  very  numerous^   . 
or  very  minute,  articles  can  find  a  place  in  such  a  system  of  dis^ 
courses.    All,  that  can  be  attemptea,  is  to  exhibit  a  summary  i^w  « 
of  such  particulars,  as  are  plainly  of  serious  importance. '  ^' 

In  the  present  discourse,  it  is  my  design  to  answer  theprincijM 
nijeetions  of  Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of  these 
die  ^ 

Ist*  And  as  I  conceive^  the  fundamental  oncy  on  which  thMr  chief 
reliance  is  placed^  is,  That  the  doctrine  pf  the  Trinity ,  or  ofThre^     . 
Persons  in  One  Chd,  is  self  Contradictory. 

This  objection,  therefore,  merits  a  particular  answer. 

Those,  who  inake  this  objection  to  the  public,  express  themr 
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ielvefe  bi  tuch  hngoage  as  the  foUowins :  The  fiuhar,  accoriiag 
id  the  THnUarian  doctrine^  is  God}  TTu  Stmts  God}  and  the  Hobf 
OhoH  is  God.  Here  are  three^  each  of  whom  is  God*  Three  coii^ 
flol  be  One^  three  wfiits  cannot  he  one  wwt.  Were  this  objection 
tiiade  professedly,  as  it  is  actuaQy,  against  the  inconsistency  of 
IViihetsm  with  the  unity  of  God,  it  womd  be  valid  and  unansweiv 
able.  Eaually  vaUd  would  it  be  aeainst  the  Trinitarians^  if  they 
admitted  the  existence  of  three  Gods ;  or  if  their  doctrine  involved 
this  as  a  consequence.  But  the  former  of  these  is  not  true ;  and 
the  latter  has  not  been,  and,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be,  shoWn. 
Until  it  shall  be  shown,  every  Trwitarian  must  necessarily  feet, 
tiiat  this  objection  is  altogether  iliapplicable  to  his  own  case ;  and, 
although  intended  a^inst  his  faith  is  really  aimed  against  another, 
kUMl  very  distant  object.  Until  dus  be  stown,  this  objection  wiU, 
I  ap{n*ehend,  be  cotipletely  avoided  in  the  following  manner. 

1  sU  The  admission  of  three  ir^nitely peffect  Beings  does  not  dt  uU 
ifwfy  ^  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one. 

This  proposition  may,  perhaps,  startle  such  persons,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub* 

fect ;  but  can,  I  apprehend,  be  nevertheless,  shown  to  be  true.  It 
s  clearly  certain  that  the  nature,  the  attributes,  the  views,  the  vo- 
litions, and  the  agency  of  three  Beines,  infinitely  perfect,  must  be 
exactly  the  same.  They  would,  alike,  be  sel^existent,  eternal, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  possessed  of  the  same  boundless  morei 
excellence.  Of  course,  thev  would  thmk  exactly  the  same  thin^ 
choose  the  same  things,  ana  do  the  same  dungs.  There  wovud, 
therefore,  be  a  perfect  oneness  of  character  and  conduct  in  the 
three ;  and  to  the  universe  of  creatures  they  would  sustain  but  one 
and  the  same  Relation ;  and  be  absolutely  but  one  Creator,  Pr^" 
server,  Bene&ctor,  Ruler,  and  Final  Cause.  In  other  woids  they 
would  be  absolutely  One  God.  This  radical  objecticm,  therefore, 
Is,  even  in  this  sense,  of  no  validity. 

ddly.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  involve  the  existence 
tf  Three  Infinite  Beings}  and  therefore  this  objection  does  not  of" 


*^Ctel 


Scriptural  account  of  Jehovah^  as  received  by  every  Trin^ 

4ttirianj  is,  that  He  is  one  perfect  Existence^  underivedandvkHm!' 
Hed}  and  that  this  one  perfect  Eixistence  is  in  the- Scriptures  de^ 
«  tUtedtobe,  the  Father^  the  Son^  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  in  the 
*^ual  language  of  Trinitarians,  are  styled  Persons,  because,  in  the 
fji^ptures,  the  three  personal  pronounS)  /,  7%oti,  and  He,  are  on 
eveiy  proper  occasion  applied  to  them.  As  this  is  done  by  the 
Fathewtnd  the  Son,  speaking  to  each  otiier,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  sj^akin^  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son; 
we  are  perfectiy  assured,  that  this  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
proper.  Still,  no  Trinitarian  supposes,  that  the  word,  Personj 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tning  here  intended :  mu<A  less 
diat)  when  it  is  appliol  to  God,  it  denotes  the  same  ihiAfy  as  when 
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applied  to  created  beings.  As  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  distinguished ;  some  term,  generally  expressing  this  distinction, 
seems  necessary,  to  those,  who  would  mark  it,  when  speaking  of 
the  Three  together.  This  term,  therefore,  warranted  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  has  been  chosen  by  TVinitarianSj  as  answer- 
ing this  purpose,  so  far  as  it  can  be  answered  by  human  languaj^e. 
if  I  am  asked,  as  I  probably  shall  be,  what  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  Person  in  this  case ;  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know. 
Here  the  Unitarian  usually  triumphs  over  his  antagonist.  But  the 
triumph  is  without  foundation,  or  reason.  If  I  ask  in  return, "  What 
is  the  human  Soul  ?"  or  "  the  human  Body  ?"  He  is  obliged  to 
answer,  that  he  does  not  know.  If  he  says,  that  the  soul  is  Organ- 
ized Matter,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thinking  and  acting :  I 
ask  again,  what  is  that  Organization?  and,  What  is  that  Matter* 
To  these  Questions  he  is  utterly  unable  to  furnish  any  answer. 

Should  ne  ask  again,  to  what  purpose  is  the  admission  of  the 
term,  if  its  signification  is  unknown?  1  answer:  To  what  purpose 
is  the  admission  of  the  word  Matter^  if  its  signification  is  unknown  ? 
I  fiirther  answer,  that  the  term  in  dispute  serves  to  convey,  briefly 
and  conveniently,  the  thln^  intended  by  the  doctrine  5  viz.  that  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  i§  God;  that 
these  are  Three  in  one  sense,  and  One  in  another.  The  sense  in 
which  they  are  three,  and  yet  one,  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  under- 
stand. Still  we  understand  the  fact ;  and  on  this  fact  depend  the 
truth,  and  meaning,  of  the  whole  Scriptural  system.  If  Christ  be 
God,  he  is  also  a  Saviour;  if  not,  there  is  no  intelligible  sense,  in 
which  he  can  sustain  this  title,  or  the  character  which  it  denotes* 

In  addition  to  this.  He  is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God,  in 
every  form  of  expression,  and  implication ;  fi-om  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;  as  plainly  as  language  can  admit ;  and  so  fully,  and  va- 
riously, that,  if  we  deny  these  assertions  their  proper  force,  by  de- 
nying that  he  is  God,  we  must,  by  the  same  mode  of  construction, 
deny  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  If 
the  declarations.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
vnth  Godj  and  the  Word  was  Uod;  and  Christ,  who  is  over  all 
things,  God,  blessed  for  ever  ;  do  not  prove  Christ  to  be  God  \  the 
decmration.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
does  not  prove,  that  there  was  a  Creation ;  or  that  the  Creator  is 
God.  The  declaration.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  is  made,  is  as  full  a  proof,  that 
Christ  is  the  Creator,  as  that,  just  auoted  from  Genesis^  that  the 
Creator  is  God.  An  admission,  or  denial,  of  the  one,  ^ ught,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  treat  the  several  parts  of  the  BibV^  alike,  and  pre- 
serve any  consistency  of  construction,  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  admission,  or  denial  of  the  other.  Here,  then,  is  a  reason 
for  acknowledging  Christ  to  be  God,  of  the  highest  kind ;  viz.  that 
God  has  declared  this  truth  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 

The  Jthsterio^$nest  of  the  truth,  thus  declared,  furnishes  not  even 
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a  shadow  of  Reason  for  either  denial,  or  doubt.  That  God  can  be 
One  in  one  sense,  and  Three  in  another,  is  unquestionable.  What- 
ever that  sense  is,  if  the  declaration  be  true ;  and  one,  which  Grod 
has  thought  it  proper  to  make  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  one,  there- 
fore, to  which  ne  has  required  our  belief;  it  is,  of  course,  a  decla- 
ration, incalculably  important  to  mankind,  and  worthy  of  all  ac' 
cepiation. 

The  futility  and  emptiness  of  this  fundamental  objection  of  Uni- 
tarians, as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible 
of  an  absolute  and  easy  demonstration;  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tion itself  claims  the  character  of  intuitive  certainty.  It  is  intui- 
tively certain,  or  in  other  language,  self-evident,  that  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  seen  to  be  either  true,  or  false,  unless  the  mind  possess 
the  ideas,  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  far  as  to  discern  whether 
they  agree,  or  disagree.  The  proposition,  asserted  by  Trinita^ 
riansj  and  denied  by  Unitarians,  is  that  God  is  Tri-personaL  The 
ideas,  intended  by  the  words  God,  here  denoting  the  infinite  Exist- 
ence ;  and  Tri-personal;  are  not,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  any 
man.  Neither  Trinitarians  nor  Unitarians,  thereiore,  can,  by  any 
j)ossible  effort  of  the  understanding,  discern  whether  this  proposi- 
tion be  true,  or  false  ;  or  whether  me  ideas,  denoted  by  the  words 
God  and  Tri-personal,  agree,  or  disagree.  Until  this  can  be  done, 
it  is  perfectly  nugatory,  either  to  assert  or  deny,  this  proposition, 
as  an  object  of  intellectual  discernment,  or  Philosophical  inquiry. 
Where  the  mind  has  not  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  them;  where  it 
cannot  compare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ;  and  of  course  it  can  form  out  of  them  no  proposition, 
whose  truth,  or  falsehood,  it  can  at  all  perceive.  Thus  this  boast- 
ed objection  is  so  far  from  being  conclusive,  or  even  formidable ; 
that  it  is  wholly  without  force,  or  application. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  still  be  asked ;  "  Why,  if  this 
proposition  be  thus  unintelligible,  do  Trinitarians  adopt  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  creed  ?  I  answer,  "  Because  God  has  de- 
clared it."  Should  it  be  asked,  "Of  what  use  is  a  proposition, 
thus  unintelligible?"  I  answer,  "Of  inestimable  use:"  and  thi« 
answer  I  explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  unintelligibleness 
of  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  it  declares, 
and  not  in  the  fact  declared.  The  nature  of  the  thing  declared  is 
absob&tely  unintelligible ;  but  the  fact  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  un- 
derstood without  difficulty.  What  God  is,  as  One,  or  as  Three  in 
One,  is  pesfectly  undiscernible  by  us.  Of  the  existence,  thus 
described,  we  Vave  no  conception.  But  the  assertions,  that  He  %$ 
One,  and  that  He  is  Three  in  One,  are  easily  comprehended.  Th« 
propositions,  that  the  Father  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  God,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  5  and  that  these  Three  are  One  God}  arc 
equally  intelligible  with  tVie  proposition,  that  there  is  One  God* 
On  these  propositions,  understood  as  facts,  and  received  on  the 
credit  of  the  divine  Witness,  and  not  as  discerned  by  mental  sp» 
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Gulation,  is  dependent  the  whole  system  of  Christianity • — The  im« 
portance  of  the  doctrine  is  therefore  supreme. 

The  utpaost  amount  of  all,  that  can  Ibe  said  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  w,  that  it  w  mysterious^  or  inexplicable.  A  mystery, 
and  a  mystery  as  to  its  nature  wholly  inexplicable,  it  is  cheerfully 
acknowledged  to  be  by  every  Trinitarian:  but  no  Trinitarian 
will,  on  that  account,  admit,  that  it  ought  to  be  less  an  object  of 
his  belief.  Were  the  faith,  or  even  the  Knowledge,  of  man  usually 
conversant  about  objects,  which  are  not  mystenous ;  mysterious- 
ness  might,  with  a  better  face,  be  objected  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  mystery  envelopes  almost  all  the  objects  of  both. 
We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  the  existence  of  one  God ;  and  are 
able  to  prove  him  self-existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty, 
unchangeable,  and  eternal.  But  no  more  absolute  mysteries  exist, 
than  in  the  being,  nature,  and  attributes,  of  God.  The  Soul  of 
Man,  the  Body  of  Man,  a  Vegetable,  an  Atom,  are  all  subjects 
filled  with  mysteries ;  and  about  them  all  a  Child  may  ask  ques- 
tions, which  no  Philosopher  can  answer.  That  God,  therefore, 
should  in  his  existence  involve  many  mysteries,  inexplicable  by  us, 
is  so  far  from  violating,  or  stumbling,  a  rational  faith,  that  it  ought 
to  be  presumed.  The  contrary  doctrine  would  be  still  more  mys- 
terious, and  far  more  shock  a  rational  mind. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  says  a  Writer*  of  distin- 
euished  abilities  and  eloquence,  "  it  is  even  more  amazing,  dian 
Uiat  of  the  Incarnation  :  yet,  prodigious  and  amazing  as  it  is,  such 
is  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  that  I  believe  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  from  thence,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
true.  The  point  seems  to  be  above  the  reach  of  Reason,  and  too 
wide  for  the  grasp  of  human  understanding.  However,  I  have 
often  observe^  in  tlnnking  of  the  eternity  and  immensity  of  God ; 
of  his  remaining  from  eternity  to  the  production  of  the  first  crea- 
ture, without  a  world  to  govern,  or  a  single  being  to  mamfest  his 
goodness  to;  of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  call  his  crea- 
tures into  being ;  why  they  operated  when  they  did,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  of  his  raising  up  intelligent  beings,  whose  wickedness  and 
misery  he  foresaw ;  of  the  state  in  which  his  relative  attributes, 
justice,  bounty,  and  mercy,  remained  through  an  immense  space 
of  duration,  oefore  he  had  produced  any  creatures,  to  exercise 
them  towards ;  in  thinking,  I  say,  of  these  unfathomable  matters, 
and  of  his  raising  so  many  myriads  of  spirits,  and  such  prodigious 
masses  of  matter,  out  oi  nothmg ;  I  am  lost,  and  astonishea,  as 
much  as  in  the  contemplation  of  me  Trinity.  There  is  but  a  small 
distance  in  the  scale  of  being  between  amtte  B.r\dme:  although 
that  which  is  food  to  me  is  a  world  to  him,  we  mess,  notwithstand- 
ing, on  the  same  cheese,  breathe  the  same  air,  and  are  generated 
much  in  the  same  manner;  yet  how  incomprehensible  must  my 
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nature  and  actions  be  to  him !  He  can  take  but  a  small  part  of  me 
with  his  eye  at  once ;  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  his  life  to  make 
the  tour  of  my  arm ;  I  can  eat  up  his  world,  immense  as  it  seems 
to  him,  at  a  few  meals :  he,  poor  reptile !  cannot  tell,  but  there 
may  be  a  thousand  distinct  beings,  or  persons,  such  as  mites  can 
conceive,  in  so  great  a  being.  By  this  comparison  I  find  myself 
vastly  capacious  and  comprehensive ;  and  begin  to  swell  still  big- 
ger with  pride  and  high  thoughts ;  but  the  moment  I  lift  up  my 
mind  to  God,  between  whom  and  me  there  is  an  infinite  distance ; 
then  I  myself  become  a  mite,  or  something  infinitely  less ;  I  shrink 
almost  into  nothing.  I  can  follow  him  but  one  or  two  steps  in  his 
lowest  and  plainest  works,  till  all  becomes  mystery,  and  matter  of 
amazement,  to  me.  How,  then,  shall  i  comprehend  himself?  How 
shall  I  understand  his  nature ;  or  account  for  his  actions  ?  In  these, 
he  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme  of  things  ;  whereas  I  can  see  but 
an  mch  before  me.  In  that  he  contains  what  is  infinitely  more  in- 
conceivable, than  all  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  put  together ; 
and  I  am  plunged  in  astonishment  and  blindness,  when  I  attempt 
to  stretch  my  wretched  inch  of  line  along  the  Immensitv  of  his 
Nature.  Were  my  body  so  large,  that  I  could  sweep  all  the  fixed 
stars,  visible  fi*om  this  world  in  a  clear  night,  and  grasp  them  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand ;  and  were  my  soul  capacious  in  proportion  to 
so  vast  a  body ;  I  should,  notwithstanding,  be  infinitely  too  narrow- 
minded  to  conceive  his  wisdom,  when  he  forms  a  fly :  and  how 
then  should  I  think  of  conceiving  of  Himself?  No;  this  is  the 
highest*  of  all  impossibilities.  His  very  lowest  work  checks  and 
represses  my  vain  contemplations ;  and  holds  them  down  at  an  in- 
finite distance  fix)m  him.  When  we  think  of  God  in  this  light,  we 
can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
sons in  his  nature.'' 

II.  It  is  asserted  by  Unitarians  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
Anti-scripturaL 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  observed,  that  in  this  discourse  I  have 
considered  objections  against  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity, 
as  being  commensurate.  The  reason  is,  that,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  those,  who  deny  one  of  these  doctrines,  deny  also 
the  other.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  every 
objection  against  the  Trinity  must  of  course  be  an  objection  against 
the  Deity  of  Christ ;  yet,  as  this  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  almost  al 
such  objections,  actually  made ;  I  have  not  thought  any  distinction 
concerning  them  necessary  in  this  discourse. 

As  this  objection  is  designed  to  be  extensive,  and  is  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  diversified ;  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  take 
notice  of  all  the  forms,  in  which  It  may  appear.  It  will  be  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  dwell  upon  those  particular  applications  of  it, 
on  which  the  autiiors  of  the  objection  seem  to  have  laid  the  great- 
est stress. 

TTie  general  import  of  this  objection,  is,  that  Christ  is  exhibited 
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\in  the  Scriptures,  as  inferior  to  the  Father*  All  the  alleged  exhibi* 
tions  of  this  nature,  may  be  advantageously,  ranged  under  two 
heads. 

Those  made  by  himself^  and, 

Those  made  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 

An  answer  to  the  principal  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be  an 
answer  to  the  rest. 

1st.  Christ  J  as  the  Unitarians  assert,  exhibits  himself  as  inferior 
to  the  Father,  and  therefore  declares  in  unequivocal  language,  that 
He  is  not  truly  God. 

Particularly,  1st.  He  declares,  that  he  is  not  Omnipotent. 

John  v«  19,  Then  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them.  Verily, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothine  ofhiHHiself  And 
again,  in  the  30th  verse,  lean  of  mine  ovm-selfdo  nothing.  And 
again,  John  viii.  28,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know,  that  lam  He,  and  thai 
I  do  nothing  of  myself  }  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak 
these  things. 

It  will  not  I  presume,  be  pretended,  that  these  words,  in  either 
of  the  passages,  are  used  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense.  That 
Christ  wovlS  literally  do  nothing  of  himself  vfill  hot  be  asserted,  in 
the  sense,  that  he  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  not  act  to  any 
purpose  whatever.  Whoever  Christ  was,  he  doubtless  possessed 
some  degree  of  inherent  power,  or  power  which  was  his  own ;  and 
by  it  could  do,  at  least  some  such  things,  as  are  done  by  men  gene- 
rallv.  What,  then,  is  intended  ?  Undoubtedly,  either,  that  Christ 
could  do  nothing  compared  with  what  the  Father  can  do  ;  or  that 
Christ  could  do  nothing,  except  what  was  directed  by  the  Father, 
according  to  the  Commission,  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  to  act  in 
the  Mediatorial  character. 

That  the  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  is,  in  my  view,  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  following  considerations ; 

I.  The  subject  of  a  comparison  between  the  power  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Father,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  preceding  part  of  the 
Chapter,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Jews. 

The  only  debate  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  was  concerning 
the  rectitude,  or  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct*  As  the  Jews  were 
about  to  kill  him  for  having  acted  unlawfully,  both  in  healing  a 
man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  in  saying,  that  (jod  was  his  Father; 
it  is  incredible,  (because  it  is  imputing  to  him  a  gross  absurdity) 
that  Christ  should  here,  instead  of  replying  to  the  accusation  of  the 
Jems,  and  justifying  his  conduct  as  lawful,  enter  on  a  comparison 
between  his  ability,  and  that  of  the  Father.  This  would  have 
been  a  total  desertion  of  the  important  subject  in  controversy ; 
and  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  use,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  himself,  or  of  repressing  the  violence  of  the  Jems.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  me  assumption  of  a  subject  to- 
tally foreign )  totally  unconnected  with  the  case  in  hand  \  without 
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any  thing  to  lead  to  it ;  mcapable  of  being  understood  by  those,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a  species  of  conduct  which,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  would  have  been  irreconcileable  with  common  sense. 

2dly.  This  interpretation  is  refuted^  so  far  as  the  objection  is  con^ 
cemedj  by  the  discourse^  of  which  it  is  apart. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  the  extent  of  that 
authority,  which  Christ  possessed,  as  the  Mediator.  In  displaying 
this  authority.  He  also  displays,  necessarily,  the  power  which  he 
possesses.  In  Chapter  y.  19,  from  which  the  first  of  the  objected 
declarations  is  taken,  is  this  remarkable  assertion  :  What  things 
soever  He,  that  is,  the  Father,  doeth ;  these,  also,  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  It  is  presumed,  that  not  eyen  a  Unitarian  will  imagine, 
that  in  a  y^rse,  m  which  this  declaration  is  contained,  Christ  could 
intend,  by  any  phraseology  whatever,  to  exhibit  a  limitation  of  his 
own  power. 

With  this  complete  refutation  of  the  meaning,  now  in  question, 
in  our  hands,  it  can  scarce  be  necessanr  to  observe,  that,  m  many 
subsequent  parts  of  this  discourse  of  Cfhrist,  it  is  also  overthrown 
in  the  same  complete  manner. 

This  interpretation  being  thus  shown  to  be  false ;  the  other,  the 
only  remaining  one,  might  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  easily  evinced  to  be  the  true 
one,  by  other  considerations. 

1st.  It  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case  specified. 

That  the  proposition,  containing  it,  expresses  what  is  true,  \iz* 
that  Christ,  as  the  Mediator,  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  is, 
that  while  acting  under  a  commission  fi'om  his  Father,  he  could  do 
nothing  of  his  own  authority,  but  must  do  all  things  by  the  authority, 
and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had  received ;  will,  I 
suppose,  be  admitted  by  every  man.  But  this  proposition  is  not 
more  clearly  true,  than  it  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  If 
Christ  in  those  things,  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  acted 
by  the  authority,  and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Father;  then,  plainly,  that  which  he  did  was  right. 
Of  course  the  objections,  and  the  animosities  of  the  Jews,  were 
without  cause,  and  wholly  reprehensible.  In  this  sense,  the  an- 
swer of  Christ  was  perfectly  pertinent,  and  the  only  valid  answer, 
which  could  be  given. 

2dly.  TTiat  this  is  the  true  meaning  is  evic'mtfroin  John  viii.  28, 
(the  fast  of  the  passages  quoted  above.)  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
them,  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know 
that  lam  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself  ^  but,  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  In  this  passage  Christ  informs 
the  Jews,  that,  after  they  had  lifted  him  up,  on  the  cross,  they  should 
know,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  he  did  nothing  of  him-, 
self:  not  that  he  did  nothing  by  his  own  power :  but  nothing  by 
his  own  authority.  The  former  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
|e€t:  the  latter  being  perfectly  applicable  to  it. 
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Therefore  he  adds,  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  or,  as  we  say' 
in  modern  English,  According  to  the  Instructions  which  I  have  re« 
ceived  firom  my  Father,  /  speak  these  things.  It  will  hardly  b% 
questioned,  that  Christ  here  speaks  of  his  authority  only,  and  not 
at  all  of  his  power* 

Sdly*  We  find  the  same  language^  used  in  the  same  manner  j  in  va- 
rious  other  passages  of  Scripture.  In  Gen.  xix.  22,  Christ  himself, 
acting  in  the  same  Mediatorial  character,  says  to  Lotj  beseeching 
him  to  permit  himself  and  his  family  to  escape  to  Zoar^  Haste 
thee  ;  escape  thither^  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing,  till  thou  he  come 
thither.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  so  far  as  his  power  only 
was  concerned,  Christ  could  not  as  easily  have  begun  the  work  of 
destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  before  jLot  had  escaped,  as  after- 
ward. But  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  determination  to  preserve 
Lot  and  his  family  ;  so  the  authority  of  Christ  did  not  in  uus  case 
extend  to  any  thmg,  nor  permit  him  to  do  any  thing,  which  invol- 
ved the  destruction  of  Lot* 

Jiumbers  xxii.  18,  Balaam  says,  IfBalak  would  give  me  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  to  do  less  or  more.  This  declaration  of  Balaam,  I  considei 
as  expressing  fully  and  completely  the  very  thing,  which,  in  the  ob- 
jectea  passages,  Christ  expressed  elliptically.  And  again  chapter 
xxiv.  12,  13,  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy 
messengers,  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying,  IfBalak  would  give 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  com- 
mandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad,  of  mine  own  mind} 
but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  ? 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  observations  the  obvious  one ;  that  per- 
sons, acting  under  a  commission,  now  use  similar  language,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Should  any  one  question,  whether  Christ  acted  under  a  commis- 
sion ;  He  himself  has  answered  the  question  in  his  intercessory 
prayers,  Johnxvii.  4: 1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earthy  Ihavefir^ 
xshed  the  work,  which  thougavestme  to  do* 

From  these  observations,  it  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  clear,  that 
the  declarations  of  Christ,  here  objected  to,  do  not  in  any  sense 
refer  to  his  power;  but  only  to  his  authority  as  Mediator;  and 
are  therefore  utterly  irrelevsyit  to  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are 
alleged. 

2dly.  The  Unitarians  object,  that  Christ  exhibits  himself,  as  infe^ 
rior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  is,  especially,  Mark 
xiii.  32 :  But  of  tliat  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  Angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 

Here,  it  is  said,  Christ  confesses  himself  to  be  igncn^mt  of  the 
day  and  hour  specified. 

On  this  objection  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiat  the  subject^  of  which  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  tgno- 
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raniy  is  a  subject^  which  demanded  no  greater  extent  of  knowledge  , 
or  rather,  which  demanded  knowledge  in  a  less  extent,  than  many 
subjects,  disclosed  by  him,  in  the  same  prophecy .  The  subject  is  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem*  In  tms  very  prophecy,  as 
well  as  in  various  others,  he  had  uttered  many  things,  which  appear 
to  demand  as  great  a  measure  of  prescience,  as  mis  can  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  done.  Such  were  the  arising  of  false  Prophets  ;  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  through  the  worla ;  the  earthquakes,  fam- 
mes,  ana  pestilences ;  the  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs,  which 
should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ^  the  hatred  and 
treachery  of  parents  and  others  to  his  Disciples,  and  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  until  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  fulfilled.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  pe- 
riod of  its  destruction  was,  certainly,  no  very  material  addition  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  these  things ;  and  would  imply  no  very  ma- 
terial enlargement  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  foreknown^ 
Several  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  furnished 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  dates,  not  differing  from  this  in  their  im- 

E>rtance:  thus  Isaiah  foreknew  the  date  of  the  destruction  oi 
phraim;  Jeremiah,  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  Daniel, 
that  of  the  Death  of  Christ ;  and  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why 
the  foreknowledge  of  this  particular  date  should  be  withholden 
fix)m  Christ,  even,  if  we  admit,  that  He  was  a  mere  man ;  when  so 
many  other  things,  relating  to  the  same  event,  of  so  much  more 
importance,  were  revealed  to  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Greek 
word,  M^s,  has  here  the  signification  of  tvcj^i^u,  according  to  the 
comment  of  Dr.  Macknight  ^  and  denotes,  not  to  know;  but,  to 
cause  to  know  ;  a  signification,  which  it  sometimes  has,  as  he  has  suf- 
ficiently shown :  particularly  in  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  For  I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified:  that 
is,  /  determined  to  hake  known  nothing  among  you,  &;c.  If  this 
sense  of  the  word  be  admitted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be, 
of  that  dav  no  one  causeth  men  to  know,  but  the  Father :  that  is, 
when,  in  his  providence,  He  shall  bring  the  event  to  pass.  In 
other  words ;  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  shall  not 
be  disclosed  by  prophecy ;  but  shall  be  made  known  only  by  the 
providence  of  God,  bringing  it  to  pass.  I  need  not  say  that  was 
literally  the  fact. 

2dly.  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  no  one  knows  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  and  that  no  one  knows  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he,  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.* 

In  this  declaration  Christ  asserts,  that  he  possesses  an  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  in  which  no  being  whatever  shares  with 
him:  a  knowledge,  totally  distbct  firom  that,  which  is  acquired  by 
revelation  ;  and  therefore  immediate^  and  underived. 

*  Matthew  &L  27. 
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He  also  declares,  John  v.  30,  that  the  Father  sheweth  Him  all 
things^  that  Himself  doeth ;  that  He  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
hearty  Rev.  li.  23 ;  and  that  He  is  with  his  discivles  alway^  to  the  end 
of  the  worlds  and^  therefore^  omnipresent,  Matthew  xxviii.  30* 
Peter  also  says  to  turn,  John  xxi.  1 7,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things  t 
an  ascription,  which,  if  not  true,  Christ  could  not  have  received 
without  the  grossest  impiety ;  and  which  he  yet  did  receiyei  be« 
cause  he  didnot  reject,  nor  reprove,  it. 

But  He,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  certainly  foreknew  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem*  If,  then,  the  objected  text 
denotes,  that  Christ  did  not  know  that  time,  the  declaration  cannot 
be  true,  except  by  being  made  concerning  Christ  considered  in  a 
totally  different  character,  and  sense,  from  those,  in  which  the  same 
book  teaches  us^that  He  knows  the  Father,  and  knows  all  things.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  a  shift,  nor  fetch,  nor  evasion,  in  the  the  Triniteh 
rians,  to  ass^t,  that  this  passage,  if  thus  understood,  is  spoken  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature  only,  and  not  in  the  nature  exhibited  in 
the  passages,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  deouction  from  the  Scriptures,  irresistibly  flowing  from  what 
they  say;  and  the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  either  con- 
sistent, or  true. 

3dly.  It  is  objected  by  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  has  denied  Afm- 
selfto  be  originally  and  supremely  Good, 

The  passage,  cnosen  to  support  this  objection,  is  the  answer  of 
CIuBSt  to  die  Young  Rulep,  Matt.  xix.  17,  Why  callest  thou  me 
good?  There  is  none  good  but  One :  that  is  God.  Here  Christ  is 
supposed  to  disclaim  original  and  supreme  goodness,  as  belonging 
to  mmself ;  and  to  distinguish  between  his  own  goodness  and  that 
of  God. 

What  the  real  reason  was,  for  which  Christ  gave  this  answer,  I 
shall  not  here  examine.  If  Christ  ds  not  God ;  then  he  certainly 
would  disclaim,  and  ought  to  disclaim,  this  character.  If  he  is ; 
then  this  assertion  does  not  at  all  declare,  that  he  is  not  possessed  of 
this  goodness.  The  decision  of  this  question  will,  therefore,  deter- 
imne  the  true  application  of  this  answer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  proved  in  these  discourses,  that  Christ  . 
was  the  person,  who  proclaimed  on  Mount  Sinai  his  own  Name  to 
Moses*  This  Name  he  declared  to  be,  the  Lord,  t?ie  Lord  God^ 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  slow  to  anger,  abundant  m 
goodness  and  truth.  It  will  not  be  contested,  that  the  Person, 
who  made  this  proclamation,  was  eood  in  the  original  or  absolute 
sense.  Until  this  Person  is  proved  not  to  have  been  Christ,  the 
objection,  founded  on  this  text,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  Cmist  was  also  a  man. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitarians,  therefore,  as  entire- 
ly as  to  that  of  their  opposers,  Christ  used'  this  declaration,  in  the 
very  sense  in  which  they  allege  it,  with  the  most  perfect  pn^riely. 

Vol.  IL  S 
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4thly.  Christ,  ts  the  Ihitariam  aUege,  exhibUs  his  inferiority  to 
ihe  Father  iy  praying  to  him. 

How,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  TVinitarians  universally  admit,  that  he 
was  a  man,  could  he  with  propriety  do  otherwise  ?  He  was  placed 
under  the  same  law,  and  requu*ed,  generally,  to  perform  the  same 
duties  demanded  of  other  men* 

5thly.  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father ,  m 
express  terms :  My  Father  is  greater  than  /;^and  my  Father  is 
greater  than  all. 

These  declarations  are  p^ectly  consistent  ^th  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  in  two  ways.  First,  as  Christ  was  a  man^  secondly, 
as  in  the  character  of  Mediator  he  acted  under  a  commission  from 
the  Father*  He,  who  acts  under  a  commission  from  another,  is, 
while  thus  acting,  inferior  to  him,  from  whom  he  received  the  com- 
mission. 

But  it  is  further  objected j  that  Christ  is  exhibited  as  inferior  to 
the  Fither  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

It  will  be  unnecessarv,  under  tnis  head,  to  mention  more  than  a 
single  instance.  I  shall  select  that  instance,  which  seems  to  be 
the  favourite  one  among  Unitarians.  It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  the  24th  and  28  th  verses  of  1  Cot.  xv: 
Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom^ 
to  God,  even  the  Father:  and  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put 
all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

To  comprehend  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  these  declarations,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  Christ,  as  sustaining  the  office  of 
Mediator,  received  frt)m  the  Father  a  kingdom,  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  when  his  Mediatorial  office  ceases,  because 
the  purposes  of  it  are  accomplished,  that  kingdom,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  is  exhibitea  in  the  Scriptures  as  ceasing  also ; 
there  being  no  end,  for  which  it  should  be  any  longer  retained. 
Christ  will,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father,  when,  at  the 
Consummation  of  all  things,  He  presents  to  Him  the  Church,  as  a 
glorious  Church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  and 
makes  his  final,  triumphant  entry  into  the  Heavens. 

Concerning  the  latter  article,  here  objected ;  That  the  Son  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  Father,  it  can  scarcely  be  proper,  that  I 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  import.  It  is  perfecdy  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  must  be  true  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  rendering  up  the  Kingdom  which 
he  had  received,  is  an  act  of  subjection  to  the  Father;  nor  does 
thepassage  demand  any  other  interpretation. 

That  these  declarations  do  not  intend  what  the  objectors  allege, 
wc  certainly  know.  For  unto  the  Son  the  Father  satth,  (Heb.  i.  ft) 
Thy  throne,  O  God!  is  for  ever  and  ever.  His  dominion,  (says 
Daniel)  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  amau;  and 
his  kingdom  that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.    He  shall  reign 
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^said  Oabriel  to  Mary)  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  for  ever,  and  of 
kbigdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  The  throne  of  God  and  the  Ia 
is,  as  we  are  infonned  by  St.  John,  the  throne  of  eternal  dominion 
in  the  Heavens;  out  of  which,  proceeds  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life^  or  the  endless  felicity  and  glory  of  all  the  happy  inhabitants* 
To  God  and  the  Lamb  also  are  equally  addressed,  those  sublime 
ascriptions  of  praise,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  and  everlasting 
worsnip  of  samts  and  angels.  In  this  superior  sense,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  literally  endure  tor  ever. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  same  Aposde,  who  here 
says,  that  the  Father  put  all  things  under  Christ,  informs  us  in  the 
same  paragraph,  that  Christ  himself  put  all  things  imder  his  feet : 
and,  elsewnere,  that  Christ  is  able  to  svbdue  all  things  tmto  himself^ 
and  that  he  is  head  over  all  things.  Phil.  Eph.  i.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  He,  who  is  able  to  sxAdue  all  things  unto  Himself  is  able  to  do 
any  thing !  that  He,  who  puis  all  things  under  his  OTonfeet,  does  it  bj 
his  own  agency;  and  that  He  who  is  now  head  over  all  thiMS^  is 
of  course  qualified  to  be  Aedif  over  all  things  for  ever !  ^ 
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RIANS* 


1  CoBiVTHUVt  iiL  90.— 7Ae  lard  hwwtih  thi  ihoughit  ofUu  wi$€,  that  they  «rt 


IN  the  preceding  discourse  from  these  words,  after  observing, 
that  the  reasonings  of  mankind^  when  employed  in  devising  and 
estabUshing  a  scheme  of  Theology,  or  attempting  to  amend  that, 
which  is  taught  by  God,  are  vain  ;  I  mentioned,  that  in  my  own 
view,  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  were  fairly  included  within  this 
declaration  of  Scripture.  For  this  assertion  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  give  my  reasons,  and  proposed  to  do  it  under  two  heads : 

I.  Answers^  to  their  Objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  JVim- 
Ijr;  and, 

II.  Objections  to  the  Doctrines^  which  they  hold  concerning 
Christ}  and  their  Conduct  in  the  management  of  the  controversy. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  discourse ; 
the  first  part  of  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  materials  of  the  present. 

To  the  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarians,  I  make  the  following  ob- 
jections : 

1st.  The  Arians  hold,  that  Christ  is  a  super-angelic  being,  so 
much  greater  tlian  all  other  creatures,  as  to  be  styled  a  God}  and 
to  perform  the  various  divine  offices,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scrips 
tures  by  delegated  power  and  authority. 

To  my  own  mind,  this  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  both  with 
the  Scripture?  and  Reason. 

The  only  argument,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Scriptures  to  support  this  opinion,  is,  that  Angels  are 
sometimes  called  Aleim,  and  that  Magistrates  have  once  this  name 
given  to  them.  That  neither  of  these  facts  will  warrant  the  doc- 
trine in  question  will,  I  trust,  be  evident  from  the  following  reasons. 
^  1st.  Angels  and  Magistrates  are  called  by  this  name  only  in  the 
aggregate,  gods  ;  no  Angel,  or  Magistrate,  being  ever  called  God. 
It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  Idols  of  the  Heathen ;  to  animals,  vegetables,  the  souls  of 
departed  men,  or  demons ;  and  to  all  the  other  objects  of  Heathen 
worship.  The  term,  Gods,  is  here  evidendy  used  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  natural  and  obvious,  because  the  beings,  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
pUed,  sustsdned,  or  were  supposed  to  sustain,  some  attribute,  or 
character,  resembling  diose,  wnich  belong  to  the  true  God.  Thus 
God  says  to  Moses,  (Exodus  vii.  1)  See;  I  have  made  thee  a  God  to 
Pharaoh:  that  is,  ^^  I  have  given  thee  autboritjr  over  him,  and  armed 
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thee  with  power  to  control,  and  punish  him*^'  In  the  same  manner 
Magistrates  are  called  Lords,  and  Kings,  because  they  rule  with 
subordinate  power  and  authority. 

But  the  term,  Grod,  in  the  absolute,  is  never  given  to  any  created 
being,  unless  Christ  can  be  proved  to  be  a  creature :  a  thin^  which, 
it  is  apprehended,  cannot  he  done.  To  Him,  however,  it  is  ap* 
pUed,  m  many  instances,  without  any  ^uahfication ;  or  anv  notice 
whatever,  that  it  is  not  applied  in  the  highest  sense*  At  the  same 
time,  it  is,  when  appUed  to  him,  connected  with  other  objects,  at- 
tributable only  to  the  Deit^.  Thus  in  Romans  iz.  5,  when  Chrisi 
is  said  by  the  Aposde  to  be  God,  He  is  abo  said  to  be  aver  all 
thingi,  and  blessed  for  ever.  Thus,  when  St.  John  informs  us,  that 
the  Word  was  Godj  he  informs  us,  also,  that  the  Word  was  in  the 
hegmnin^^  or  eternal ;  was  m  the  hegimdng  with  Godj  or  co-eter« 
nal  with  God;  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  or  that  he  was 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  attribution,  therefore,  of  these  things 
to  Christ,  when  he  is  called  God,  (viz.)  that  he  exists  from  eter- 
nity;  is  co-eternal  with  God,  or  the  Father;  and  is  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  marks  in  the  most  definite,  as  well  as  de- 
cisive, manner,  the  meaning  of  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  him; 
and  proves  that  it  is  appUed  in  the  highest  sense.  Nothing,  pa- 
rallel to  this,  or  distantly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  any  application 
of  this  term,  to  any  other  being,  except  God. 

3dly.  Christ  ti  called  by  all  the  other  Kames  of  Gody  except  one  $ 
(viz.)  the  Father. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  Christ  b  called  tht 
true  God,  the  great  God,  the  mxghijf  God,  Jehovah,  &c.  The  ap- 
pUcfiLtion  of  these  names  to  Christ  is  clear  evidence,  that,  when  he 
IS  called  God,  this  application  is  given  to  him,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  given  to  the  Father ;  to  whom,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
exclusively,  these  other  names  are  also  given. 

Sdly.  The  Attributes  and  Actions,  universally,  of  God,  are  ascri- 
bed  to  Christ.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  give  this 
name  to  Christ,  connect  with  it  all  the  other  appellations,  together 
with  all  the  Attributes  and  Actions,  which  make  up  the  Scriptural 
character  of  Grod. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates  oiffers  totally,  and  I  apprehend  infinitely,  fi^m  that 
of  God  to  Christ.  The  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  to  believe, 
that  Cmist  is  called  God  in  the  sense  alleged,  or  that  Christ  is  a 
delegated  God. 

Having  removed  the  only  Scriptural  argument,  on  which  I  sup- 
pose any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed,  as  a  proof,  that  Christ  is  a 
<lelegated  God ;  I  proceed  to  ooserve,  that  this  scheme  is  utterly 
inconsistent,  with  the  things  which  are  said  of  him  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  Names, 
Attributes,  and  Actions,  which  have  oeen  just  now  mentioned. 
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Particulariy  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations,  that  He  made 
all  things,  and  that  He  upholds  all  things j  by  the  word  of  His  poweK 
In  the  account,  given  us  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  of  the  Creation 
of  all  things  by  Christ,  both  Apostles  use  phraseology,  which,  with 
an  exactness  scarcely  paralleled,  denotes  an  absolute  universality. 
By  him,  says  St.  Paul,  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  m  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones j 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  htm*  Ml  things,  says  St.  John,  were  made  by  hkmf 
and  without  him  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.  If 
these  two  passages  do  not  denote  an  absolute  universaUty ;  lan- 
^ua^e  cannot  express  it*  Every  possible,  as  well  as  actual,  thing, 
18  either  visible  or  invisible.  Everv  actual  thing,  idiich  is  either 
tisible  or  invisible,  it  is  here  expressly  said,  Christ  created.  With- 
out him,  it  is  expressly  said,  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath 
been  made.  Unless  therefore  something  has  h^en  created,  that  is 
neither  visible  nor  invisible  ;  unless  there  is  something  existing  in 
the  creation,  which  has  not  been  made  ;  there  is  nothing,  which  was 
not  created  by  Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  these  passages  by  the  Unitarians,  which 
makes  them  mean  no  more,  than,  that  Christ  published  the  Oospel 
and  constituted  the  Church,  is  a  violation  of  common  sense,  and 
common  decency.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode  of  construction  with 
another  passage,  to  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally 
appUcable.  in  the  passage,  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  it  is  said,  that 
Qirist  created  all  things,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth. 
This  the  Unitarians  say,  means  no  more,  than  that  Christ  published 
the  Gospel,  and  constituted  the  Church.  In  the  first  verse  in  Gene- 
sis, it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
This,  I  say,  and,  upon  their  plan  of  construction,  am  certainly 
warranted  to  say  it ;  means  no  more  than,  that  m  the  beginning  God 
published  the  Crospel  and  constituted  the  Church.  Ought  not  any 
man  to  be  deeply  ashamed  of  the  prejudice,  and  strongly  to  cen- 
sure the  confidence,  which  has  led  him  to  use  such  Ucentious  firee- 
dom  with  language  in  any  case ;  especially  with  words,  which  were 
taught,  not  by  mavfs  wisdom,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Dr.  Price  and  other  Arians  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  these 
and  the  like  passages,  by  introducing  a  distinction  between  forma* 
iion  and  creation.  In  tnis,  however,  they  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  unhappy.  The  words,  used  by  St.  John,  are  gye^ero,  and 
ypywtft'j  the  proper  English  of  which  is  existed.  Fivojuiai',  of  which 
they  are  derivatives,  signifies  also  to  be  bom,  to  spring  up,  to  be 
brought  into  being,  and  to  be  caused  to  exist.  No  word,  therefore, 
more  comprehensive  or  more  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view,  can 
be  found  either  in  the  Greek,  or,  so  fiair  as  I  can  see,  m  any  other, 
language.    The  word  used  by  St.  Paul  is  &»a^}  boax  xn^u ;  the 

gipropriate  meanineof  which,  as  you  well  know,  is  to  create.  As, 
erefore,  the  act  of  creating  all  tnings  m  the  most  absolute  sense 
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is,  in  the  most  express  and  unequivocal  language,  ascribed  to 
Christ  by  these  Apostles  ;  by  what  authority  or  with  what  decency, 
can  it  be  denied  by  any  man  ? 

The  work  of  creating  all  things  Christ  performed  hy  his  com^ 
tnand.  All  things,  also,  he  upholds  by  the  same  word  of  his  power^ 
V  these  acts,  and  this  manner  of  penorming  them,  are  not  proofs 
of  infinite  power  5  such  proofs  have  never  existed.  It  is  to  oe  re- 
marked, that  the  Apostle  asserts  directly,  that  Christ  tgffholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power ^  rw  'p^iwri  rm  An^ofMCj;  aom.  This 
act,  therefore,  is  not  performed  by  delegated  power;  and  neither 
of  these  acts  could  possibly  be  performs  by  any  being,  except 
One,  whose  power  is  without  limitation. 

Among  the  numerous  other  things,  ascribed  to  Christ,  which  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposidon  of  his  being  a  delegated 
God,  I  shall  mention  only  two :  as  the  mention  of  more  wouB  de- 
mand a  longer  time,  than  can  now  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  ^rst  is,  that  Divine  worship  was  rendered  to  him  by 
inspired  persons  on  earthy  and  is  also  rendered  to  him  in  heaven* 
This,  it  IS  presumed,  has  been  proyed  beyond  controversy.  S<e- 
pAen  orayed  to  him.  Paul  prayed  to  him:  and  the  whole  Chri9* 
tian  (Jhurch  was,  at  its  commencement,  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  thosej  who  invoked  the  name  of  Christ  in  prayer.  The 
anthems  of  praise  in  the  heavens,  sung  by  Saints  and  Angels,  as- 
cribe to  him,  both  separately,  and  jointly  with  the  Father,  that  pe- 
culiar glory  and  honour,  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  worsnip 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  But  Christ  himself  savs,  quoting 
Deut.  vi.  13,  and  x.  20,  Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  ctrSi 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  No  creature,  therefore,  can  be  lawfully 
worshipped;  but  Christ  is  lawfully  worshipped ;  for  he  is  WOTship- 
ped  by  Apostles,  Angels,  and  glorified  Samts. 

7%e  second  and  last  thing  of  this  nature  is,  that  Christ  is  tmmu- 
t4ible.  Jesus  Christ  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  If 
Christ  were  only  the  exalted  creature,  the  super-aneelic  being,  the 
delegated  God,  whom  the  .Brians  declsre  him  to  be,  he  would  of  all 
virtuous  beings  be  the  most  changeable ;  because,  with  his  supe- 
rior fiaiculties  and  advantages,  he  would  advance  more  rapidly  in 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  in  power  also;  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  is  in  itself  the  increase  of  power.  Such  a  being  can- 
not possibly,  therefore,  be  the  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day,  tO'dav,  and  for  ever.  At  the  same  time  it  is  further  to  be  re- 
marked, that  a  wonderful  instance  of  change  is  asserted  of  Christ, 
if  he  be  this  Super-angelic  being,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves* 
St.  Luke  declares,  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Aricms,  this  Super-angelic  being,  the  greatest  of  all  cre- 
ated minds,  brought  into  existence  antecedently  to  every  other 
creature,  was  united  to  the  body  of  an  infant,  and  bom  of  the  vir- 
gm  Mary^  and  thus  constituted  the  Person,  named  Jesus  Clmst  i& 
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the  Scriptures^  This  infant  differed  so  little  from  other  in&nts,  as  to 
intelligence,  that  the  first  time  he  was  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  the  time  when  he  conversed  with  the 
Jewish  Doctors  in  the  temple ;  as  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of 
St.  Luke.  At  this  time  he  was  observed  to  increase  in  wisdom,  so  as 
to  increase  in  favour  with  mankind.    He  also  actually  increased  in 
wisdom*  and  actually  increased  in  favour  with  God.    He  therefore 
changea,  not  only  really,  but  obviously.    If,  then,  we  admit,  that 
Christ  was  this  Super-angelic  being ;  we  must  also  admit,  that  he  was 
BOt  the  Christ,  wno  was  the  same  yesterday ^  to^y^  and  for  ever* 
But  we  cannot  admit  Christ  to  be  this  being.  From  in&ncy  to  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  unceasingly  changed  also.  What,  then,  was  his 
mind,  when  he  was  bom ;  or  when  he  had  arrived  at  one,  or  two 
years  of  age  ?    Doubtless,  as  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  other  infiaints  are  to  what  they  become  at  the  same 
period.    But  how  evident  is  it,  that  such  an  in&ntine  mind  could 
not  be  a  Super-angelic  mind.    The  change,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  real,  and  not  merely  ap- 
parent.   And  it  is  presumed  no  Arian  will  admit  that  his  infantine 
character  was  merely  assumed  and  hypocritical.    Arians  will  un* 
doubtedly  agree,  that  he  was  then  equallv  sincere,  as  ever  after- 
wards.   But  a  Super-angehc  mind  must  have  lost  all  its  pecuUar 
e^wers  and  characteristics,  to  have  become  such  a  mind,  as  that  of 
brist  in  his  infancy,  or  his  childhood.    Such  a  mind,  originally 
ibrmed  with  these  subUme  faculties,  existing  in  a  smgular  proximi- 
ty to  Jehovah,  and  expanded,  and  exalted,  bv  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  improving  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  throughout  four  thou- 
sand years,  must  have  risen  to  so  transcendent  a  height  of  intellect- 
'oal'and  moral  attainments,  as,  if  it  were  not  entirely  changed  in  its 
whole  character,  must  have  excited  the  attention,  the  amazement, 
and  probably  if  it  had  not  forbidden  it,  the  worship  of  every  spec- 
tator.   At  the  same  time,  such  powers  and  attainments  must  have 
been  so  utterly  incomprehensible  by  mankind,  that,  however  rapid- 
ly they  had  increased,  the  change  could  never  have  been  percep- 
tible by  such  eyes  as  theirs.    It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  the 
Christ,  bom  at  Bethlehem^  was  this  Super-angelic  being,  he  ceased 
to  be  Super-angelic,  when  united  to  the  body  of  an  in&nt ;  and  dif- 
fered in  no  other  respect  from  the  minds  of  other  infants,  except 
that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  and  possessed  a  superior  susceptibility 
of  wisdom.    In  other  woras,  he  was  changed  into  a  human  being ; 
perfect  indeed,  as  such;  but  still  a  human  being;  and  shorn, 
wholly,  of  his  Super-angelic  greatness.    If  Arieais  will  put  these 
things  together,  it  is  believed,  diat  themselves  will  acknowledge 
mysteries^  of  an  mexplicable  kind,  to  be  contained  in  this  part  of 
their  System. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  a  delegated  Grod  a  whit  more  consistent  ^tb 
Reason.  Nothing  is  m<»re  repu^ant  to  reason,  than  that  a  finite 
beioi  shoold  have  made  the  Umverse  -,  should  uphold  it }  should 
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possess  it;  should  govern  it;  should  judge  and  reward  its  Intelli- 

Snt  inhabitants  ;  should  forgive  their  sins ;  should  be  the  source  of 
e ;  should  communicate  endless  life  j  '^nd  should  be  the  ultimate 
end,  for  which  they  and  all  things  else  were  created.  Every  one 
of  these  things  is  not  only  utterly  aside  from  the  dictated  of  Reason, 
on  this  subject ;  a  mystery  utterly  inexplicable ;  but  is  directly  re- 
pugnant to  common  sense.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  realized  by 
Reason,  than  that  He^  who  btdlt  all  things,  is  very  God  ;  that  J%, 
who  made  the  universe,  can  alone  uphold,  possess,  or  eovem  it; 
or  be  the  ultimate  end,  for  which  it  was  created ;  or  do  all,  or  any, 
of  the  things,  just  now  recited.  If  this  being  be  not  God  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Reason  has  no  knowledge,  and  no  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  God. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Priestly  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  observed,  and 
justly,  that  no  doctrine  is  more  preposterous,  than  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  created  the  world,  and  that  yet  he  is  not  God.  Still,  the 
Scriptures  assert  in  terms,  as  comprehensive,  as  precise,  as  appro* 
priate,  and  as  unambiguous,  as  human  language  can  furnish,  that 
Christ  created  every  individual  thing,  that  hath  been  made.  Yet  ill 
spite  of  this  language,  chosen  by  God  himself,  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Priestly  asserts,  that  Christ  is  not  God.  The 
manner,  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  concerning  this  declaration^ 
will  be  examined  hereafter. 

IL  If  these  things  are  preposterously,  and  irreconcileably,'  w^ 
serted  concerning  a  Super-angelic  being — a  delegated  eod ;  whai 
shall  we  say  concerning  their  compatibility  with  the  Soctnian  doc* 
trine,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ?  \i  the  fact  had  not  already  taken 

{)lace;  would  it  not  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  any  sober  man 
iving  should  believe  such  assertions,  as  these  ?  Let  me,  howevei^ 
before  I  make  them,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  man,  substitute  that 
of  Gabriel :  a  being,  in  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power,  ori^nally  su* 
perior  to  any  man ;  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  superior  by  die 
improvements,  made  in  them  all  through  the  four  thousand  yean 
wtuch  preceded  the  work  of  Redemption.     This  I  do,  that  the  re- 

Sitition  of  the  name  of  a  man  may  not  shock  the  ears  of  my  au* 
ence,  while  I  am  making  a  simple,  and  perfecdy  equitable  state- 
tnent,  in  that  very  form,  m  which  it  must  be  made  by  every  c<mi- 
scientious  man,  before  he  can  feel  himself  warranted  to  receive  it 
*  In  the  beginning  was  Gabriel ;  and  Gabriel  was  with  God  ;  Md 
Gabriel  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  By 
him  were  all  things  made  ;  and  without  him,  was  not  one  thing  made^ 
which  hath  been  made.  And  Gabriel  became  flesh  j  and  dwelt  among 
us  {and  we  beheld  his  glory ;  the  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Ihther)fuU  of  grace  and  truth,  t  For  by  Gabriel  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  in  Earth  ;  visible  and  in^ 
visible.    All  things  were  created  by  him^  and  for  him*    And  by  him 

*  JohnL  1*^  14.  t  CoL  L  16,^17. 
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all  things  consist ;  *  and  he  is  head  over  all  things  unto  his  churchm 
t  Of  whonhj  as  concerning ^the  fleshy  Gabriel  came^  who  is  over  all 
thingSyGod  blessed  for  ever.  Gabriel  f  J  Who  being  in  the  form  of 
Goal  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but  made  himself 
of  no  reputation^  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant^  and  was 
made  in  the'  likeness,  of  men*  And,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  Crod  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name, 
which  is  above  every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  Gabriel  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  un-- 
der  the  earthy  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  ^Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob  my 
servant;  and  Israel  whom  I  have  called.  I  am  he:  lam  the  first; 
and  I  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundatum  of 
the  earth;  and  mv  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens:  I 
call  tmio  them;  theu  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  vnio 
me;  hear  ye  this:  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning. 
From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  lam.  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,  \\  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  di- 
vers manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  Gabriel:  who,  being  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
6y  the  word  of  his  power.  T  iTie  throne  of  God  and  Gabriel,  **  and 
Gabriel  hath  on  his  Vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  tt  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  Gabriel,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Is  there  a  person  present,  who  is  not  shocked  with  these  declar- 
ations? Would  not  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  sacred  Canon, 
stumble,  irrecoverably,  every  sober  man,  who  now  believes  it  to 
be  the  Word  of  God  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  ascribe  the 
thines,  declared  in  them,  to  any  being,  less  than  infinite  ?  Is  not 
this  lavoured  Angel  infinitely  too  humble  in  his  nature,  and  station, 
to  claim,  or  receive  them  ?  Who  could  bring  himself  to  pray  to 
Gabriel  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  acceptance  of 
his  Soul,  when  expiring ;t|  or  for  the  removal  of  his  distresses;  or 
for  any  thing?  Who  could  be  baptized  in  his  Name;§&  or  receive 
a  blessing  from  him  united  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  |||| 
But,  if  these  things  are  monstrous,  when  applied  to  Gabriel,  one  of 
the  highest  created  Intelligences ;  how  must  they  appear,  when 
applira  to  a  man,  one  of  the  lowest?  How  would  they  appear, 
for  example,  were  we  to  substitute  the  name  of  Moses,  or  the  name 
otPaul,  for  that  of  Gabriel  F    Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  incongruity 

•  Eph.  i.  22.  t  Rom.  ix.  6.  t  Phil.  U.  6 

§  iMith  xlviii.  12, 13, 16.       II  Heb.  i.  1,  3.  IT  Rev.  xxii.  1, 3. 

•'Rev.  xix.  16.  tt  Rev.  v.  13.  \\  AcU  vii.  59, 6». 

§{  Matt  xxviil  19  ||||  2  Cor.  xul  14. 
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would  be  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  in 
serious  earnest,  but  in  blasphemous  8{)ort ;  with  a  direct  design  to 
entail  impiety  and  contempt  upon  thcBook,  in  which  they  were 
found?  and  would  the^  not,  instead  of  being  read  with  sobriety 
and  reverence,  fill  a  hght  mind  with  ludicrous  emotions,  and  a 
serious  mind  with  horror  ?  Yet  such,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  sub- 
stantially the  very  alteration,  which  must  be  made,  according  to 
the  Socmian  doctrine,  concerning  Christ.  It  is  true,  that  Sodntam 
regard  Christ  as  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  Moses,  or  Paul ;  but 
in  no  other  respect  do  they  suppose  him  to  differ  from  either. 

III.  /  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians^  that  it  has  com^ 
pelted  them  to  renounce,  successively,  many  other  important  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  beside  that  of  the  TVinity. 

The  Deity  of  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  men,  if  it  be 
real,  to  affect,  materially,  every  thing  which  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  difference  between  his  character,  according  to 
this  scheme,  and  according  to  the  scheme  which  makes  him  a 
creature,  is  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  is  recorded  of 
him,  and  consequently  every  view  which  is  fcmned  of  him,  must  be 
exceedingly  diverse,  m  the  mind  of  a  Trinitarian  and  the  mind  of  an 
Unitarian.  In  the  view  of  a  Trinitarian,  He  is  Jehovah,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  Cause  and  the  last  End  of  all  things. 
In  that  of  an  Arian,  He  is  a  being  infinitely  different ;  a  creature 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Angels,  brought  into  beine  somewhat 
before  them :  and  in  that  of  a  Socinian  still  different  from  this :  a 
man,  bom  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since  in  Judea^  some- 
what better  than  Moses,  Isaiah,  or  Paul*  Now  nothing  is  mora 
evident,  than  that  every  thing,  belonging  to  the  fiirst  of  these  be- 
ines ;  his  existence,  actions,  and  attributes ;  together  with  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  creatures ;  must  be  infinitely  differ- 
ent fi^m  those,  which  belong  to  either  of  the  others.  Those,  who 
adopt  one  of  these  opinions,  naturally,  and  necessarily,  iiaill  into 
very  different  systems  of  thought  concerning  Christ:  concerning 
the  station,  which  he  holds  in  me  universe,  and  the  part,  which  he 
acts  in  the  work  of  Redemption ;  and  concerning  many  highly  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  Cnristian  faith.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christianity,  adopted  by  THnitariarKs,  is  widely  different 
from  those  adopted  by  Arians  and  Sociruans.  That  this  is  true 
is  well  known  to  all,  who  are  conversant  with  the  schemes  of 
doctrine^  embraced,  severally,  by  these  classes  of  men;  and  is 
abundantly  confessed,  and  boasted,  by  the  Unitarians  themselves. 
Some  very  important  doctrines,  constituting,  and  illustrating,  this 
difference,  I  shall  now  mention.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinita^ 
nans  are  really  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  if  they  are  clearly 
and  abundantly  declared ;  and  if  they  are  accordant  only  with  the 
divimty  of  Christ ;  then  it  will  follow,  by  unavoidable  consecjuence, 
that  the  Unitarians  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  them,  m  con* 
se^ence  of  having  renounced  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
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If,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrines,  thus  renounced,  are  of  high 
importance  to  the  Christian  system ;  and  those,  which  distinguish 
it  nt>m  all  philosophical  systems  of  Theology ;  then  it  will  appear, 
that  the  renunciation  of  diese  doctrines  is  an  error  of  dangerous 
influence,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and,  as  it  grows  necessarily 
out  of  the  renunciation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  that  is  an  er- 
ror also,  of  the  same  unhappy  nature. 

The  1st  of  these  doctrines^  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  doctrine  of 
human  Depravity. 

This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  evinced,  in  these  dis- 
courses, to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  If  it  has  not ;  it  must 
have  arisen  either  from  the  weakness,  or  the  inattention,  of  the 
Preacher ;  for  no  truth  is  more  clearly  declared  in  any  book,  than 
(his  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  none  is  more  amply  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  fact.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the 
most  uneouivocal  language,  that  all  men  have  sinnedy  and  come 
short  of  the  ghry  of  God;  that  all  are  concluded  under  sin;  that 
all  are  hy  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  being  children  of  disobedience  ; 
that  M  are  shaven  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin*  These  decla- 
sations,  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  gives  the  fullest  attes- 
tation ;  and  to  which  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  contradiction  in 
tsLCt ;  certainly  stand  with  the  Unitarians  for  nothing,  or  for  nothing 
like  what  the  words  themselves  customarily  mean.  In  their  view, 
we  are  not  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  as  not  being  children  of  dis- 
obedience ;  we  are  not  shapen  in  iniquity,  nor  conceived  in  sin ;  we 
are  not  concluded,  or  shut  up,  togetner,  under  sin ;  and  every  im- 
agination of  our  hearts,  as  they  believe,  is  not  evil  from  our  youtlu 

3dly.  The  impossibility  of  Justification  by  our  ovm  Righteousness 
is  another  of  these  doctrines. 

To  justify  is  to  declare  a  being,  plcu:ed  under  a  law,  to  be  just,  or 

3*  ifhteous,  or,  ijx  other  words,  to  have  done  thai,  which  the  law  require 
•  Mankind  are  placed,  as  subjects,  under  the  law  of  God* 
They  have  not  done  what  the  law  required ;  and  therefore  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  declared  to  have  done  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul,  after  having  proved  at 
length  that  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  says, 
Tk^efore  by  deeds  of  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight. 
And,  a^n.  If  there  had  been  a  law,  which  could  have  given  life,  re- 
ri/y,  righteousness  should  have  come  by  law  ;  but,  if  righteousness 
pome  by  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.  But  the  Unitarians,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  (for  it  is  not  true  of  them  all)  utterly 
deny  this  doctrine ;  and  hold,  that  we  are  justified  by  our  own  re*? 
pentance  and  obedience ;  both  of  which,  the;^  teach,  are  accepted 
Ipr  their  own  sake.  God,  therefore,  is  exhibited  by  them,  as  ju»* 
tifying  us,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  language  of  his  law  t 
Cims^  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  vmiten  in  the 
hook  nfthe  lam  to  do  tikem.  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by 
them;  InU  the  &trf,  that  mmeth^  shall  dk.    In  direct  contradicts 
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to  tbese  dedflgrations  of  God  himfielf,  they  hold,  that  the  soul  which 
ainneth  afaall  fwt  die ;  and  that  he  is  not  cursed  who  does  not  ^^on- 
tinue  in  all  things,  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them :  while  he  who 
doeth  n0t  these  thinss  shall  yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  live. 
Thus,  although  God  has  declared,  That  heaven  and  earth  shall  pa$M 
away  J  sooner  than  one  jot  j  or  tittle^  of  the  law  shall  fail;  their  doc- 
trine teaches  us,  that  the  whde  law,  so  far  as  its  penalty  is  con- 
cerned, shall  fai^  with  respect  to  ever^  person  who  repents.  Not 
even  an  entire,  unmingled  repentance  is  demanded ;  nor  a  pure,  un- 
contaminated  future  obedience.  Both  are  professedly  left  inuper- 
fect.  All  the  former  sins  are  imperfectly  repented  of;  and  all  the 
futinre  obedience  is  mixed  with  sm.  On  the  ^und  of  this  repent- 
ance, and  this  obedience,  God  is  expected  to  justify  itian,  still  plac- 
ed under  a  legal  dispensation. 

ddly.  Another  Doctrine  of  the  same  tnUure  is  the  doctrim  4/ 
ChrisOs  Atonement. 

The  Uniiariansj  to  whom  I  r^erred  under  the  last  head,  as  not 
holding  the  doctrines  opposed  to  it,  are  those  who  admit  die  Doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Atonement*  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  some 
of  the  Socinians,  and  some  of  the  Arians*  Some  of  the  Sociniaos 
hold,  that  thtfulruss  of  the  Godhead  dwells^  and  will  through  eter- 
nity dwell,  m  Christy  bodily.  What  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  the 
proper  import  of  this  declaration,  I  know  not  that  they  have  ex- 
plained; and  th^efore  may  probably  be  unable  to  divine.  So  &r 
as  I  can  conjecture  their  intention,  I  should  beUeve,  with  Dr.  Price j 
that  they  really  make  Christ  God  ;  and  therefore  mav  not  unnatur- 
ally suppose,  that  he  accomplished  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men. 
If  this  conjecture  be  just,  they  harmonize  substantially  with  Praxe^. 
asy  because,  as  they  deny  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
they  must  suppose  the  Father,  by  a  mysterious  Union,  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  thus  influencing  and  directing 
all  his  conduct,  to  have  accomplished,  through  him,  an  atonement 
to  himself:  a  Doctrine  on  account  of  which  Praxeas  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Patripassians ;  as  believing,  that  the  FatbCT 
himself  suffered.  Some  of  the  Arians,  also,  have  acknowledged, 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  what  man- 
ner this  was  done,  or  can  be  done,  by  a  creature,  a  subject  of  law 
and  government,  all  whose  obedience  is  due  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  circumstances,  and  through  evervmQment  of  his 
existence,  for  himself;  for  his  own  justification;  1  know  not,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  explain.  I  rather  suppose,  that,  though 
professed  enemies  to  mjrstery,  they  choose  to  leave  this,  as  a  mys- 
tery which  allows  of  no  investigation.  How  an  Atonement  can  be 
made  by  such  a  being,  and  how  it  can  be  accepted  by  God,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  discern.  StiD  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  an 
Atonement  is  believed  by  a  number  of  both  Sodnians  and  Ariata 
to  have  been  made  by  Christ.    Dr.  Priestly^  and  most,  if  not  aH 
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the  modern  Socinians,  and  many  of  the  Arians,  though  I  am  not 
able  to  say  how  many,  utterly  deny,  so  fer  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, any  Atonement  at  all ;  and  thus  take  away  firom  the  Chris- 
tian system  what  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  in  every  age 
esteemed  the  Capital  Doctrine  in  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  and 
from  mankind  every  rational  hope  of  escape  from  future  punish- 
ment.  The  only  encouraging  declaration  to  sinners,  exclusive  of 
those  which  are  founded  on  it,  which  I  can  find  in  the  Gospel^  is 
this :  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  under  the  curse  of  the  htWj 
hy  being  made  a  curse  for  us.    Accordingly,  this  declaration,  re- 

E sated  in  very  numerous  forms,  is  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
ospel,  as  the  commanding  theme,  and  as  the  only  consolation  to 
apostate  men.  If  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  declaration,  be 
taken  out  of  the  Gospel ;  mankind  are  left  wholly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Law;  and  must  necessarily  suffer  its  penalty. 

In  my  own  view,  Dr.  Priestly^  and  those  who  accord  with  him 
m  denymg  an  atonement,  are  more  consistent  with  themselves,  or 
with  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  than  the  rest  of  the  Unitarians. 
He,  who  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  appears  to  me  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  any  vicarious  interference  in  the  behalf  of  sinners. 
At  the  same  time,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  so  plainly,  so  frequent- 
ly, and  so  unequivocally,  asserted  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  divine  dispensations  is  made  to  depend  upon  it  so  exten- 
sively, and  essentially ;  that  to  deny  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  thing,  as  to  deny  the  Scriptures  themselves*  So  necessary 
also,  and  so  consolatory,  is  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to 
such  beings,  as  we  are,  as  well  as  so  abundantly  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  I  can  scarcely  suppose  any  man  willingly  to  deny 
it,  unless  compelled  by  something  entirely  different  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine.  One  error 
infers  another.  The  error  of  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ  has,  I 
apprehend,  compelled  those,  who  have  adopted  it,  to  deny,  also, 
all  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  here  mentioned ;  and  particular- 
ly the  atonement ,  notwithstanding  they  were  opposed  in  this  deni- 
al by  so  many  express  declarations  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

4thly.  7%c  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  in  Christy  is  also  of 
th€  same  nature. 

As  mankind  canftot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness ;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  justified  at  all,  that  they  should 
be  Justified  by  the  righteousness  of  another.  Accordingly  the 
Scnptures  assert  in  the  most  direct,  and  abundant,  manner,  that 
we  ^ire  justified  by  mere  grace,  or  favour,  on  account  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  through  that  faith  in  him,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
we  give  up  ourselves  to  him,  to  be  his  here  and  for  ever.  As  this 
doctrine  is  not  only  asserted  in  very  many  instances,  and  in  the 
most  express  manner,  but  is  also  repeatedly  proved  in  form,  espe- 
cially in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gallatians ;  it  would 
seem  incredible,  that  it  should  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  believ- 
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ed  in  divine  Revelation.  Sdll,  it  is  abundantly  denied  by  Uni- 
tarians. Nor  do  they  only  deny  the  doctrine  generally,  but  all 
the  particulars,  also,  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Beside  rejecting  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  justification,  supposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  it,  and  the  influence,  which  faith  is  supposed 
to  have  in  securing  such  justification  to  us,  they  deny,  also,  the 
very  nature  of  the  Faith,  to  which  this  influence  is  ascribed.  The 
faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  being  no  other  than 
TVusty  or  Confiaence.  With  the  heart,  says  St.  Patu,  man  believeth 
tmlo  righteousness.  In  durect  opposition  to  this  and  many  other 
]>assa£es  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Unitarians,  generally  at  least,  con- 
sider Kiith  as  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  toprohable  evidence: 
the  same,  which  is  called  a  speculative,  or  historical  faith.  By  this 
opinion  they  strip  feith  of  the  moral  nature,  every  where  attributed 
to  it  in  the  Gospel.  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness*  But  surely  no  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  counted  for  righteousness  to  any  man ;  or  can  possess 
any  moral  nature  whatever.  TTiou  believest,  that  there  is  one  God^ 
says  St.  James ;  Thou  dost  well.  The  Devils,  also,  believe,  and 
tremble.  Certainly  that  afiection  of  the  mind,  of  which  devils  are 
the  subjects,  cannot  possess  moral  excellence.  WithouJt  faith  it  is 
imposswle  to  please  God.  But  surely  the  faith,  which  pleases  God, 
must  be  essentially  different  from  the  &ith  of  devils. 

5thly.  Another  doctrine,  of  the  same  nature,  is  the  Begeneration 
of  the  human  soul,  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That  zoithout  holiness,  or  moral  excellence,  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord,  is,  I  think,  the  irresistible  dictate  of  Reason ;  as  well  as  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  infinitely  holy  God  can  be  pleased  with  creatures,  who  are 
wholly  destitute  of  such  excellence ;  and  who,  being  wholly  sinful, 
have  nothing  in  them,  which  he  can  approve,  or  wim  which  he  can 
be  pleased.  That  in  us,  that  is,  in  our  fiesh,  or  original  nature, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing;  no  holiness ;  no  moral  excellence ;  is,  as 
you  well  know,  a  declaration  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  From 
these  two  doctrines,  thus  declared,  arises  indispensaoly,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  change  in  our  character,  as  will  make  us  the  subjects 
of  holiness.  This  diange  is  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Regeneration  ; 
being  bom  again;  being  created  anew;  becoming  new  creatures; 
being  renewed;  and  is  expressed  by  other  similar  phraseology,  and 
declared  to  be  indispensaole  to  our  entrance  into  the  divine  king- 
dom. Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  said  our  Saviour  to  Nicodemusj 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  production  of  this  change 
is  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed,  as  his  peculiar  work,  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grod.  Except  a  man,  says  our  Saviour  again,  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God:  that  is,  except  a  man  have  his  mmd  purified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.    Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  hav 
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cbtM,  sajrs  Si.  Patdj  but  according  to  his  mercv  he  iavid  us  by  the 
vMuhing  of  regeneratianj  and  renevmg  of  the  I&ljf  Ghost.  Accord- 
ingly, those  persons,  who  experience  this  change  of  character,  are 
said  to  be  bont,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God;  that  is,  tney  derive  this  change  of  char- 
acter not  firom  their  parents,  nor  from  their  own  efforts,  nor  firom 
the  efforts  of  any  man,  but  from  God. 

But  this  change  the  Unitarians  deny,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  effectuating  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  they  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spmt  as  a  person,  or  agent.  As  a  substitute 
for  regeneration  they  declare  mankind  to  become  better  m  a  grad- 
ual manner,  by  their  own  will,  or  efforts,  and  the  efforts,  or  will, 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  such  a  degree,  that  God  will  accept  them* 
In  this  manner  diey  make  the  immense  splendour  of  apparatus  for 
our  Redemption  and  Sanctification ;  and  all  the  magnificent  exhibi- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  terminate  in  tms:  that  Christ 
came  to  declare  divine  truth  to  mankind,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  di- 
vine truth ;  and  that  men,  assenting  to  it  with  the  understanding, 
change  themselves  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  a  sinful  mind  into  sucn 
a  character,  as  is  denoted  in  the  Scriptures  by  being  bom  again, 
and  created  anew.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was  not,  however,  the 
opinion  of  St*  Paul,  when  he  said,  7%e  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
neither  can  he  know  them  ;  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

The  present  occasion  will  not  permit  me  particularly  to  follow 
fliis  subject  any  further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  summarily, 
several  other  doctrines,  which  have  been  denied  by  Dr.  Priestly 
«md  his  followers. 

Our  Saviour  says,  Jl  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have.  Dr.  Priestly,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  constituted  only  of  organized  Matter :  that  is,  of  flesh  and 
rones.*  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that,  when  he  is  absent  from  the  boAf, 
he  shall  he  present  Toith  the  Lord.  Dr.  Priestly  holds,  that  Paul 
was  nothing  but  body ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  absent  from  the 
body,  unless  the  body  could  be  absent  from  itself.  When  the 
body  dies,  the  soul,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  terminates  both 
Its  operations,  and  its  being,  until  the  resurrection,  then  to  be 
created  again ;  and  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  with 
the  Ijord,  until  aftet*  that  period.  The  Scriptures  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels,  of  various  orders,  both  good  and  evil ;  and  de- 
lineate their  characters,  stations,  actions,  and  enjoyments.  Dr. 
Priestly  utterly  denies,  and  even  ridicules,  the  doctrine,  that  evil 
angels  exist;  and  labours  very  hard  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
good  angels.  I  do  not  remember,  that  he  expressly  denies  it  5  and 
am  not  in  possession  of  the  volume,  in  which  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  aire  expressed,  but  he  sajrs  all,  that  is  short  of  such  an 
explicit  denial ;  and  plainly  indicates,  that  he  does  not  bdieve  them 
lo«xist. 
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Beyond  all  this;  be  denies  the  plenary  inspii^ation  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  declares,  that  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  inspired,  onfy 
when  they  say  they  are  inspired :  and  this,  he  says,  we  are  to  do, 
because  the  Apostles  were  nonest  men ;  and  are  to  be  belieyed  in 
this,  and  all  their  other  declarations.  Dr.  Priesily  says  expressly, 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  books  of  Scripture  as  inspired,  but 
as  authentic  records  of  the  dispetisations  of  God  to  mankind;  widi 
every  particular  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The 
writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  says,  were  men,  and  there- 
five  &llible«  But  all,  that  we  haye  to  do  with  them,  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  Ustorians,  and  witnesses,  of  what  they  heard  and  saw; 
like  all  other  historians,  they  were  liable  to  mistakes.  ^  Neither 
I,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Prict^  "  nor,  I  presume,  yourself,  belieyc  Im- 
{4icitly  every  thing,  which  is  advanced  by  any  writer  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  I  believe  them,^'  that  is,  the  writers,^  to 
have  been  men,  and  therefore  fallible.'^  And  again ;  "  That  the 
bodEs  of  Scripture  were  written  by  particular  divine  inspiration  is 
a  4iiig9  to  which  die  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.  It 
is  a  notion  destitute  of  all  proof,  and  that  has  done  great  injury 
to  the  evidence  of  Christianity."  The  reasonings  of  the  divine 
writers,  he  declares,  we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  judge  of,  as  we  are 
those  cf  other  men.  Accordingly,  he  asserts  Su  Paul  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  to  have  reasoned  fiillaciousiy ;  and  maintains  that 
Christ  was  both  fiaillible  and  peccable.  Other  EngUsh  Socinian^ 
unite  with  Dr.  Priestly  in  these  sentiments:  while  Socinians  of 
other  nations  proceed  so  far,  as  to  treat  the  writers  themselves, 
and  their  books,  with  marked  contempt.  In  these  several  things 
there  is  plainly  an  utter  denial,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Revela- 
tion from  God.  To  all  these  opinions  Dr.  Pritsth/  was  once  di- 
rectl]^  opposed:  for  he  was  once  a  Trinitarian^  and  a  Calviniii. 
The  inference  seems,  therefore,  to  be  necessary,  that  he  was  led 
to  theffl  all  by  his  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  A  similar  trans- 
formation appears  to  have  been  undergone  by  many  other  Socinians ; 
and  something  very  like  it  by  no  small  number  of  Arians.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  therefore,  seems  to  be  but  too 
well  founded,  when  he  says ;  "  In  the  course,  which  we  lately  tra- 
ced from  nominal  orthodoxy  to  absolute  Infidelity,  Unitarianism  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardon- 
ed ;  a  stage  on  the  journey,  where  sometimes  a  person,  indeed, 
finally  stops;  but  where,  not  unfrequently,  he  only  pauses  for  a 
while ;  and  then  pursues  his  progress." 

IV.  The  last  objection^  which  I  shall  make  at  the  present  time 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians j  is  its  Immoral  infiuence. 

Mr.  Belsham  says,  <^  Rational  Christians  are  often  represented 
as  indifferent  to  practical  relirion."  Dr.  Priestly  says,  "  A  great 
number  of  the  Unitarians,  of  ue  present  age,  are  only  men  of  good 
sense,  and  without  much  practical  religion :  and  there  is  a  greater 
apparent  confonmty  to  the  world  in  them,  than  is  observable  in 
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Others.'*  He  also  says,  that  he  hopes  they  have  more  of  a  real 
principle  of  Religion,  than  they  seem  to  have.  He  further  albws, 
that  Unitarians  are  pecuhariy  wanting  in  zeal  for  Religion. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Priestly  acknowledges,  that  Calvinists 
have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  seem 
jjto  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  ReUgion,  than  Socinians.  He 
also  acknowledges,  that  those,  who,  fr^  a  principle  of  religion^ 
ascribe  more  to  God,  and  less  to  man,  than  other  persons,  are 
men  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  piety.  WUhtrforct  declares  it  to 
.hean  unouestionable  fact,  that  Unitarians  are  not,  in  general,  dis- 
tineuishea  for  superior  purity  of  life ;  and  that  Unitarian^m  seems 
to  oe  resorted  to  by  those,  who  seek  a  refuge  firam  the.  strictness  of 
the  practical  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible. 

That  these  representations  are  just,  I  consider  as  completely 
proved  by  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  letters ;  and  no  less  completely  the 
mimoral  tendency  of  the  Socinian  svstem. 

It  is,  also,  a  well  known  truth,  that  Unitarian  Churches  are  in 
general  moderately  frequented  on  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  sermons 
of  their  preachers  are  generally  cold ;  especiallv  on  the  peculiar 
duties  or  Religion;  that  they  liave  never  formed,  nor  united  with 
others  in  forming,  Missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathens  and  Mohammedans  \  nor  distinguished  them* 
selves  by  any  discernible  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  practical 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  their  own  declarations,  too  nume- 
rous \x}  be  here  recited,  teach  us  abundantly,  that  in  the  view  of  a 
ffreat  part  of  diem,  almost  all  the  seriousness,  fervour,  and  self-* 
aenial,  that  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  that  prayerful,  watchful  and 
strenuous  opposition  to  temptation,  which  their  opponents  esteem 
indispensable  to  salvation,  are  mere  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or 
melancholy.  Christianity,  with  them,  seems  to  be  an  easy,  plea- 
sant kind  of  Religion ;  unincumbered  by  any  peculiar  restraints ; 
admitting  without  difficulty  of  what  are  usually  called  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  world ;  and  only  confining  them  widiin 
the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  politeness.  Can  this,  let  me  ask,  be 
takmg  up  the  cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  after  Christ ! 
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DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. OBJECTIONS    TO    THE   MODE   IN   WHICH   TH* 

UNITARIANS  CONDUCT  THE  CONTROVERSY* 


1  CoRtiriraiAiri  Ul  90.— 7%e  Lord  knovfefh  th9  tkoughU  ofHU  I9iit»  tk&ttki^mm 


In  my  last  discourse  I  proposed  several  Objectiom  agamsi  th€ 
Doctrine  of  the  Unitarians*  I  shall  now  allege  some  Objections 
against  thkr  Conduct  in  the  Mmagement  of  the  controversy. 

Before  1  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  desien,  I  riiaU  premise 
the  following  general  doctrines  concerning  the  ^riptures*    . 

That  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  revealed  to  the  several 
Writers  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That,  although  the  several  Writers  were  left  to  use  their  own 
characteristical  stvle,  or  manner  of  writing,  yet  they  have  always 
written  such  words,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taught^  and  not  such, as  ars 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  Man. 

That  these  Scriptures  contain  all  things^  pertaining  to  life  ami  io, 
godliness. 

That  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  the  learned  and 
unlearned  alike ;  and  therefore  were  written  in  the  usual  language 
of  men,  with  the  usual  signification  of  that  language ;  as  being  tlmt 
only,  which  such  men  can  understand. 

That,  therefore,  they  express  true  ideas  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
human  nature,  of  human  duty,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  unlearned  men,  as  are  ninety-nine  hund^dths  oC 
those  for  whom  they  were  written,  can,  and,  if  sincerely  disposecl, 
will,  understand  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pei:- 
form  their  duty,  and  obtain  theu*  salvation. 

Every  one  of  these  doctrines  I  believe  not  only  to  be  strictly 
true,  but  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof;  and  proof,  of 
which  I  feel  myself  satisfactorily  possessed.  Occasional  remarks 
I  shall  make  on  this  subject  in  the  present  discourse ;  but  a  fuller 
discussion  of  it  must  be  left  to  a  mture  time.  I  have  mentioned 
these  doctrines  here,  because  they  are  in  my  view  just,  important, 
and  necessary  to  enable  those,  wno  hear  me,  to  understand  the  real 
import  of  the  following  observations. 

Ist.  T%e  Unitarians,  to  a  great  extent,  have  interpreted  the  Scrips 
tures  according  to  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  oivn^  and  not  ac^ 
cording  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages  themselves^ 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  charge  this  upon  the  Unitarians 
without  ground ;  I  will  recite  some  of  the  opmions,  which  they 
tbemselves  have  expressed  concerning  the  Scriptures.    You  may 
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remembeTi  that  in  my  last  discourse,  I  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Prieti* 
ly  pronounces  Christ  to  ]be  SeilliUe;  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  writ- 
ten by  particular  inspiration  ;  and  the  writers  to  make  no  preten- 
Mons  to  such  inspiration*  The  contrary  notion,  also,  he  asserts  to 
be  destitute  of  all  proo&,  and  to  have  clone  great  injury  to  the  cvi* 
dence  of  Christianity.  He  declares  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  have  improperly  (]|uoted  some  texts  from  the  Old;  and 
to  have  been  sometimes  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices.  Another 
Unitarian  writer  says,  ^^  it  is  not  the  nature  and  desi^  of  the 
Scriptures  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  questions,  even 
in  religion  and  morality ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to 
make  us  obey  the  dictates,  of  our  consciences."  Mr.  BeMmm 
says,  ^  The  BeraattB  are  commended  for  not  taking  the  word  even 
of  an  Apostle ;"  and  pleads  this  as  an  example  for  ug.  SttixJbariy 
a  foreign  Umtctrian^  speaking  of  the  narrations  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  says,  ^  These  narrations,  true  or  £at)se,  are  only  suited  to 
ignorant  uncultivated  minds.''  SemUr^  another,  says  that  ^<  P€ter 
speaks  according  to  the  conception  <^  the  Jews^  when  he  says, 
rronhecy  came  not  in  old  time  hy  tke  will  of  man  ;  hd  holy  mm  of 
Cha  spake  a$  they  were  moved  by  tht  Holy  Ghost  ;^^  and  adds,  that 
^  the  prophets  may  haroe  delivered  the  ^spHng  i^  their  own  braim^ 
as  divine  revelation.^^  Concemine  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostles^ 
Dr.  Priestly  says,  ^^  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other  men, 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance,  and  the 
arguments  they  allege.''  That  men,  who  entartain  such  views 
concerning  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  and  accoiding  to  their  own 
opinions  ought  not,  to  receive  the  declarations  of  me  Scriptures^ 
in  any  other  manner  than  that,  in  which  they  receive  the  declara- 
tions, contained  in  every  other  book,  is  obvious  to  the  least  con- 
sideration. If  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  and  the  writers  do 
not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by  particular  divine  inspuration ;  then 
diey,  certainly,  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  books  ; 
and  the  writers  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestly 
says,  merely  in  the  character  of  Historians  and  witnesses. 

if  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  ialUble  men,  and  St.  Paul  has 
actually  reasoned  fallaciously ;  then  undoubtedly  their  reasonings 
and  all  their  doctrines,  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  of  other  men.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  8et-» 
de  s^ulative  opinions  or  doctrines,  even  in  morality  and  religion; 
then  It  is  plain,  that  they  must  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some 
odier  tribunal :  and  there  is  no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason. 
If  the  doubts  of  conscience  were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the 
Scriptures,  then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it 
can,  for  itself.  These  6endemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  ' 
rule  for  themselves,  which  every  man  may  certainly  luiow  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  ieul  to  fol- 
low :  for  no  man  ever  beheved  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an  infiJr 
liUe  rule  of  direction  in  theiSe  thm^,  who  did  not  also  make  hia 
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owaxeiMOii  his  (firectorv;  unkas  he,  indeed,  implicilly  sufaoiitted: 
to  tbe  dictates  of  hia  feUow-men.  In  truth  it  wcmld  be  difficult  ta 
find  a  man,  who  does  not  distinctly  perceive,  that  there  ia  no  other 
directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  haver  ob- 
served, that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of  the 
Soriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  oionions,  or  the  pravioiit 
decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is,  they  form  their  systeon  of 
Theologjr,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  supDort,.Qr  coiUH 
tenance,  it*  Wherever  they  find  i>assages,  whose  obvious  nkeaiv 
bg  will  countenance  their  own  (^pinions,  they  make  the  most  of 
them,  by  admitting  this  meaning.  Wherever  the  obvious  ommh 
ing,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived  firom  the  kneuage,  accevding  to 
customary  use^  or  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  chscourse  of  whkdi 
it  is  a  part,  will  not  countenance  their  opinions,  they  conibrive  fiiv 
if  some  other  meaning,  which  will  better  suit  those  optnions* 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  in  this  manMr^ 
can  be  made  abundandy  evident  by  an  appeal  to  their  writines. 
One  strong  pfoof  of  this  conduct  is  found  m  the  Arian  notion,  tMk 
Ckriit  is  a  delegated  god.  The  present  occasion  will  permit  mm 
to  exhibit  but  one,  out  of  several  modes,  in  which  the  tnilh  of  this 
declaration  may  be  evinced.  Christ  is  undeniably  many  times 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God.  These  assertions  are  at 
unqualified,  and  absolute,  as  those,  in  which  die  Father  is  decbred 
lo  be  Gon.  Thejr  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  varietur  ot 
declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  qualtncm* 
tion,  all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations,  attributable  to  God^ 
exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ;  and  are 
also  followed  by  the  very  same  worship,  unconditionaUy  required, 
and  actuaUv  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men,  and  by  the  host  of 
Heaven.  Now  firom  all  these  assertions  I  will  withdraw  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the  Father.  Let  me  ask,  Wondd 
any  of  the  Arians  have  ever  thought  of  denying,  that  the  name 
God,  in  any  one  of  these  passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and 
real  God,  but  only  a  God  by  delegation?  To  this  questioQ  theie 
can  be  no  answer,  but  anegative*  Whence,  then,  do  they  rdbse 
to  acknowledge  the  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they 
now  stand?  Plainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  H^i  they  have 
beforehand  detennined,  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  Tri^ 
personal,  or  Triune,  In  this  detennination,  however,  they  are 
udbappy,  as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but 
also  oy  that  very  /{eason,  to  which  they  make  so  coafident  an  ap^ 
peal ;  fw  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than  that  a  finite,  de^ 
pendent  being,  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with  truth* 

Ob  the  same  grounds  do  the  Sotimans  declare  Oaisi  io  hem 
m^rtman  ;  not  l^cause  he  is  not  abundandy  declared  to  be  God  ia 
the  Scriptures ;  but  because  they  pre-determine  by  their  reason, 
that  a  person  cannol  exist  by  the  Unm  of  God  with  man ;  and 
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thftt  God  cftnnot  be  Triune.  Let  any  man  read  their  comments 
on  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  Christ ;  and  he  will  see  this  to  be' 
abundantly  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  comments,  and  the  words 
in  which  they  are  uttered. 

r  have  observed,  that  the  Arians^ve  unhappy  in  choosing  this 
position  as  the  basis  of  their  distinguishing  doctrine ;  because  it  is 
wiwarratited  either  by  Reason,  or  Kevelation.  Both  tke^j  and  the 
Socinian^j  are  uiJiappy  on  other  accounts.  They  know  not,  and 
cflittnot  know,  by  any  dictates  of  Reason,  that  Ood  is  not  Triune. 
The  Nature  and  Manner  of  his  Existence,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
eoncemed,  Ue  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  and  beyond  that  of  all 
other  men.  We  c^not  even  begin  to  fijrm  ideas  concerning  them. 
It  is^  therefore,  idle  and  frufdess  to  form  propositions  about  them ; 
still  more  idle  to  reason  and  conclude ;  and  still  more  idle  to  make 
such  conclusions  the  basis  of  our  Faith  in  a  case  of  sluch  magnitude. 
All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  just  that,  and  that  anltfy  which 
God  has  beefn  pleased  immediately  to  reveal. 
.  The  same  observations  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  per- 
son  of  Christ.  Of  this  subject  we  literally  know  nothing,  beside 
what  is  revealed. 

'-  That  a  mere  man,  also,  can  have  these  names,  attributes,  actions, 
and  relations,  and  this  worship,  ascribed  to  him,  with  truth,  is  not 
only  unaccordant  with  reason,  but  common  sobriety,  or  decency. 
A  iew  more  instances  of  this  nature ;  which,  because  I  have  not 
the  means  of  multiplying  examples,  nor  time  for  such  a  purpose ; 
I  shiall  select  wholly  mm  Dr.  Priestly^ s  J^otes  on  the  books  of  Scrip- 
iure* 

In  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  John,  Dr.  Priestly  informs 
us,  that  the  word  Aoyog,  which,  you  know,  is  translated  the  Word,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  (rod,  by  which  all  things  were  made  ; 
and  therefore,  he  says,  t^  wtis  no  distinct,  inferior  principle,  but  God 
himself  On  this  explanation  I  shall  make  but  one  general  remark ; 
(viz.)  that  this  is  the  only  known  instance,  in  which  an  attribute  of 
Ood,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings,  has  been  asserted  to  be 
God.     If  St.  John,  therefore,  had  this  meaning,  he  has  used  lan- 

fuage  to  express  it,  which  was,  probably,  never  used  by  any  other 
uman  being.*  Having  premised  this  remark,  I  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  the  explanation,  by  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable of  all  methods ;  (viz.)  the  substitution  of  the  explanation 
for  the  thing  explained ;  Power  and  God,  for  the  Word,  or  Aoyof ; 
as  being  the  two  things,  which  the  term  Ao/og  is,  successively,  de- 
clared to  denote.  This  experiment,  to  which  no  Socmtan  can  ob- 
ject, shall  be^r*^  made  vnth  power.  In  the  beginning  was  the  pow- 
er of  God,  and  this  power  was  loith  God,  and  this  power  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  (jod.    All  things  were  made  by 

*  1  John  if.  ld|  to  be  horeafttr  eiplaineil. 
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it  J  and  Toithout  it  was  not  any  thing  nuide^  that  was  made.  In  it  was 
life^  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  Kght  shineth  in  dark- 
ness^ and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  It  was  in  the  wpr^lJj 
and  the  world  was  made  hy  it^  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  It  came 
unto  its  oion,  and  its  own  received  it  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
it  J  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God;  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  its  name^  and  the  power  was  madefleshj  and  dwelt 
among  us  ;  {and  we  beheld  its  glory ^  the  ghry  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of 
itj  and  criedy  saying.  This  was  it  of  which  I  spake :  It  that  cometh  af- 
ter me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  it  was  before  me.  And  ofitsfuU 
ness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  Law  tous 
giosn  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  carr^  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Priestly  says  the  Power  was  God;  St.  John  says,  It  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Accord* 
ing  to  his  comment,  therefore^  God  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us.  According  to  his  comment,  also,  this  Power  was  Christ ;  for 
he  says  it  dwelt  among  ua,  full  of  grace  and  truth :  but  St.  John  im- 
mediately snbjoina,  erace  ^nd  truth  came  (that  is,  into  this  world) 
by  Jesus  Chnst.^   Theref(»re,  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

This  passage,  formed  in  die  very  manner  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Prie^t/y.  himself,  in  his  explanation,  certainly  can  need  no  comment 
from  me.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  there  is  a  Socinian  in  the  world, 
who  can  make  the  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  mean  any  intelligible 
thing,  I  think  I  may  safely  yield  him  me  point  in  controversy. 

L^t  us  now  make  the  trial  with  the  other  term,  GocL  In  the  be- 
ginning was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  Two 
verses  more  will  suffice.  And  God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  {the  glory  cts  of  the  only  begot' 
ten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  J^o  one  hathseen  Godat 
any  time,  but  the  only  begotten  Son^  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther,  he  hath  declared  him. 

Once  more,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  Super-an" 
gelic  being  of  the  Arians.  In  the  beginning  was  a  super-angelic  crea- 
turey  named  the  Word,  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  with 
Ood,  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  vaith  God.  All  things  mere  made  by  this  super-ange- 
lic creature,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 
I  presume,  I  need  proceed  no  farther.  That  interpretation  of  a 
passage  can  need  nothing  added  to  it,  which  makes  God  himself 
say,  that  a  creature  was  in  the  beginning  zoith  God,  and  was  Gods 
and  that,  although  he  was  himself  created^  ormfides  yet  he  made 
every  thing  that  was  made  ^  and  of  course  made  himself .  I  had 
designed  to  subjoin  two  or  three  more  specimens ;  but  thfs  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  recite  them.  That,  which  I  have  uddfe^j 
will  serve  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripp 
tures,  according  to  our  pre-conceived  opinions,  will  lead  men  of 
superior  learning  and  abilities.    At  the  reading  of  this  only,  how. 
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can  we  avoid  exclaiming,  fVho  u  tkisj  thai  darkeruth  cowutl  ly 
words  wUhtmi  knowledge  f 

On  this  plan  of  mterpretation  at  large  I  ask,  Can  it,  in  any  re- 
spect, consist  with  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves?  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  (chapter  viii.  29)  says,  To  the  law,  and  to  the  testi- 
nwny:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  thert 
is  no  light  in  them. 

Ml  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  rq^roof  for  correction,  ana  for  instruc* 
Hon  in  righteousness  ;  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thorough' 
ly  furnished  unto  every  good  work,  /{o  prophecy,  says  5^^.  Peter,  is 
of  private  interpretation :  for  never  at  any  time  vsas  prophecy 
brought  by  thewtll  of  man;  but  the  holy  men  of  God  sfoke,  being 
moved  bu  the  Holy  Uhost.*  We,  says  1^.  Paul,  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  his  fello  w-aposdes,  have  the  mind  of  Qirist*  And  again ; 
For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shhfted  m  our  heart,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
qf  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  asain,  /  certtfy  you,  breth- 
ren, that  the  Gospel,  which  was  preached  of  me,  was  not  after  man; 
for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  re>- 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  per^t  harmony  with  these,  and  the  like  declarations,  Mosts, 
the  first  of  the  inspired  writers,  says,  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word, 
which  I  command  you;  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it. 
St.  John,  the  last  of  them,  says  at  the  close  of  his  writings,  For  I 
testify  unto  every  man,  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
boolc,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues,  that  are  written  m  this  book.  And,  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  book  of  life.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
die  character,  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  themselves,  is  al- 
ti^ther  opposite  to  that,  whicn  has  been  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  as  ^iven  to  them  by  Unitarian  writers :  That 
they  are  in  feet  revealed  i^  Chd,  hj  the  inspiration  cf.  the  Holy 
Ohost :  That  no  man,  therefore,  can  add  to  them,  or  diminish  aug& 
from  them,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  plagues  which  they  de- 
nounce, and  to  the  loss  of  &soart  in  the  book  of  life.  If  we  speak 
not  according  to  them  it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  light  m  us.  In 
our  interpretations  of  them,  we  are  directed  in  the  most  sdema 
manner  to  receive  the  things  which  they  declare.  Let  God  be  true, 
savs  the  Apostle,  but  every  man  a  Uar.  See,  says  Agur,  that  thou 
aid  not  to  his  words,  lest  lu  reorove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar. 
tftoCj  says  A.  Pond,  or  an  Angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
Gospel  ilum  that  which  we  hatoe  preached,  let  hhn  be  accursed.  Vfho, 
wift  these  solemn  commands,  and  awfiil  denondatioos  belbre  ham, 
€tt  tfainki  for  a  monent,  of  rejecting  the  obvioos  meaning  of  (he 
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Scriptures,  and  substituting  a  meaning,  not  contained  in  the  words, 
but  contrived  by  himself  ? 

Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  unfortunate  in  another  important 
particular.  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  mankind  at  lai^.  Of 
these,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  to  say  the  least,  are  plain,  unmfonn- 
ed  men,  incapable  of  understanding  lanj^age  in  any  other  man- 
ner, dian  the  known,  customary  one.  Iff  then,  the  obvious  mean* 
ing  is  not  the  true  one ;  they  are  absolutely  unable  ever  to  find  the 
true  one ;  and  so  far  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  vain.  But  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  God  would  do  any  thing  in  vain ;  and  still 
less,  that  He  would  disregard  the  salvation,  and  the  souls,  of  nine* 
ty-nine  hundredths  of  his  creatures,  when  publishmg  his  word; 
and  cause  it  to  be  so  written,  that  tins  great  number  could  not,  if 
ever  so'  sincerely  disposed,  possibly  find  out  its  meaning,  nor  oi 
course,  the  way  to  eternal  lite :  while  at  the  same  time,  He  made 
provision  for  the  remaining  one  hundredth.  It  will  not,  I  suppose, 
De  pretended,  that  the  som  of  a  learned  man  is  of  more  value  in 
the  sight  of  God,  than  that  of  an  unlearned  man.  But  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  discovered,  not  bv  the  words,  but  by 
a  contrived  accordance  with  pre-conceived  philosophical  opinions, 
no  unlearned  man  can  find  out  this  meaning  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  decided  tbis  point*  In  Pror* 
viii.  8,  9,  Christ  sa^s.  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  m  righteoui* 
ness;  there  is  nothmg  f¥omari  orperverse^  in  them*  Thev  are  all 
plain  to  him  that  umerstandeth  ;  (that  is,  to  him  that  hath  under- 
standing ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  him  that  departeth  fix>m  evil)  and 
right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.  In  John  vii.  16,  17,  the  same 
glorious  Person  says,  My  doctrine  (that  is,  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  I  teach)  is  not  mtne,  hut  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do 
his  Will  J  he  snail  know  of  the  doctrine^  whether  it  be  of  God.  Now 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  plain  men  do  not  depart  firom  evil,  as 
truly,  and  as  often  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  learned  men. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  plain  men  find  a  plain  mean- 
ing in  the  Words  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  ac« 
knowledeed,  that  imlearned  men,  in  many  instances  at  least,  do  th€ 
will  of  God:  and  therefore,  unless  Christ  has  erred  in  this  pointy 
know  of  his  doctrine j  whether  it  is  of  God. 

One  more  passage  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cut  off  even  cavil- 
ling  on  this  point.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (chapter  xxxv.  and  8th) 
says.  An  highway  shall  be  there  j  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  ofho^ 
liness;  ana  the  way-faring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that  diis  highway,  this  way 
of  holiness,  is  no  other  than  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  evidendy  impos* 
sible,  that  plain  men  should  ever  nnd  the  meaning,  attachecl  by 
Unitarians  to  the  numerous  passages,  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
God.  No  such  man  would  ever  mistrust,  that  a  Super-angeUc 
creative  was  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  fn^hty  God^  the 
nuher  of  th^.  everlasHng  age,  the  Prmee  of  peace :  HbaX  of  the  m^ 
VoL#  II.  6 
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crease  of  his  Gavemmmt  and  peace  there  should  be  no  end^  Isaian 
ix.  6«  That  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old^  from  everlasting : 
or,  as  in ihe  original,  from  the  days  of  eternity:  or  that  this  crea- 
ture was  in  the  beginnings  with  God^  and  was  God,  That  all  things 
were  made  by  him^  and  that  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
ihat  wets  made.  Or  that  he  was  over  all  things^  God  blessed  for 
evermore.  No  such  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  reading,  In 
the  beginning  was  divinepower^  and  this  power  was  with  God^  and 
this  power  was  God.  That  it  was  in  the  world;  that  the  world  was 
made  by  it ;  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  That  as  many  as  received 
it,  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
belike  onits  name.  That  this  power  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  {and  we  beheld  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  fuH  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  vntness  of  it,  and  criedj 
seeing,  this  was  it  of  which  I  spake.  It  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre- 
ferr^  before  me,  for  it  was  before  me.  No  plain  man  would  ever 
have  thought  <^  readine.  In  the  beginning  was  God,  and  God  was 
with  God,  andDod  was  Uod. 

Should  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  observations,  which  I  have 
made  concerning  the  intelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures,  that  my  an- 
tagonists win  grant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  thus  plain,  in  points  of 
essential  importance  to  our  duty  and  salvation ;  but  need  not  be 
ftupposed  to  be  so  in  mere  speculative  opinions ;  I  answer,  that  no 
doctrine  is  of  more  importance,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  than 
that,  which  teaches  the  character  of  Christ }  except  that,  which 
teaches  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.  If  Christ  be  a  crea- 
ture ;  all  the  worship,  and  all  other  regard,  rendered  to  him  as  the 
Creator,  is  unquestionably  mere  Idolatry:  the  sin,  which  of  all  sins 
18  the  most  strongly  threatened,  and  reproved,  in  the  Scriptures, 
If  Christ  is  God ;  then  a  denial  that  he  is  God,  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  impiety.  It  is  a  denial  of  his  primary  and  essential  Character ; 
of  the  Attributes,  which  in  this  character  belong  to  him ;  of  the 
Relations,  which  he  sustains  to  the  Universe,  and  will  for  ever  sus- 
tain ;  of  the  actions,  which  he  has  performed,  and  will  perform 
throughout  eternity ;  and  of  the  essential  glory,  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was.  Man  is  a  being,  made  up  of 
an  animal  body  and  a  rational  mind*  Should  I  deny,  that  a  par- 
ticular person  possessed  a  rational  mind ;  would  it  not  be  justly 
said,  that  I  denied  him  to  be  a  man,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his 

rrimary  and  most  essential  character  ?  If  Christ  is  God-man ;  and 
deny  him  to  be  God ;  do  I  not,  at  least  as  entirely,  deny  his  jm- 
marv  and  most  essential  character  ?  In  other  words,  do  I  not  plain- 
ly aeny  the  Lord  that  bought  me  ?  It  is  evidently  impossible  for 
ium,  who  makes  this  denial,  to  render  to  Christ  those  regards ;  that* 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  ;  which  a  man,  who  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  God,  would  feel  himself  indispensably  bound 
to  render.  Indeed  were  it  possible,  he  would  necessarily,  and  in 
the  very  act  oi  rendering  them,  condemn  himself  as  guilty  of  Idol- 
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atry.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  believes  Chnst  to  be  GU)d,  can- 
not  refuse  to  render  them,  without  condemning  himself  as  goiltjr, 
and  without  being  actually  guilty,  of  the  plainest  and  grossest  im- 
piety ;  because  he  withholds  from  the  true  God,  the  homage  and 
obedience,  due  to  his  character.  The  Unitarians  censure  the  sy^ 
tem  of  the  Trinitarians  as  being  idolatrous,  and  them  as.  being 
Idolaters.  If  the  Unitarian  scheme  is  true,  the  censure  is  just. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  equal  justice,  if  our  scheme  is 
true,  declare  them  to  be  guilty  of  direct  and  gross  impiety ;  be- 
cause they  worship  not  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Ebh  Ghost ; 
the  Jkhovah  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Jehovah  Alum,  who  is  tne 
Jkhovah  ;  but  another  and  very  different  God. 

The  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  therefore,  if  he  be  really 
God,  is  a  fundamental  doctrme  of  Christianity ;  mistakes  about 
which  are  altogether  dangerous  and  dreadful.  This  is  plainly  fclt 
to  be  the  case  by  the  plain  people,  even  among  the  Socvnians*  For 
Mrs.  Barbauld  informs  us,  that  although  the  errors  of  the  Trinita- 
rians ^^  are  losmg  ground  among  thinking  people,  yet  there  is  in 
diat  class,  (among  me  Socinians)  who  are  called  serious  Christians, 
a  sort  of  leaning  towards  them ;  an  idea  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at 
least  good  to  be  believed;  and  that  a  salutary  error  is  better  than 
a  dangerous  truth.'' 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  that  God  can  have  directed  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  80  written,  that  the  true  meaning  of  them  in  a  case  of 
this  fundamental  importance;  a  case,  in  which  mankind  are  in  so 
imminent  danger  of  oecoming  either  impious,  or  idolatrous ;  is  so 
obscure,  as  to  make  plain  men  utterly  unable  to  find  it  out,  how- 
ever honestly  disposed ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  religious  men 
should  in  all  a^es  of  the  Church,  have  totally  and  infinitely  mista- 
ken their  real  mtention  ?  Can  that  mode  of  interpretation,  which 
leads  of  course  to  this  conclusion,  be  the  true  one  ? 

II.  T%e  Unitarians  reject  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  God,  and  the 
obvious  meaning  of  all  those  passages  which  teach  it,  because  the 
doctrine  is  mtfsterious* 

This  I  object  to  as  a  totally  irrational  ground  of  such  rejection. 
There  are  two  reasons,  which  will  effectually  prove  this  irration- 
ality. 

1st.  All  mankind  readily  admit,  and,  if  they  believe  am/  thing j 
must  every  moment  admit,  mysteries,  as  the  objects  of  their  faiui. 
This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  are  mey  ?  Dr.  Priestly 
informs  us,  that  they  are  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion*  This, 
definition,  translated  out  of  Latin  English  into  Saxon  English,  is, 
^that  atoms  are  centres  of  drawing  to,  and  driving  from:  a  defini- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  it  would  puzzle  Dr.  Priestly  himself  to  im- 
riddle,  and  at  least  as  applicable  to  points  of  sp^ce  as  to  atoms. 
They  are  also  defined  to  be  solid  extended  somethings.  What  Is  the 
something  thus  solid  and  extended  ?  Here  our  inquiries  are  stop- 
ped, and  an  atom  is  found  to  be  an  absolute  mystery.    The  world 
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if  made  im  of  atoms.  What  binck  them  together,  so  as  to  consti- 
tateawofid?  w2«riic<um,  it  is  answered.  What  is  attraction  ?  To 
this  there  is  no  answer.  The  world,  then,  on  which  we  tread,  in 
which  we  live,  and  about  which  we  think  we  ^ve  extensive  know- 
ledge, is  wholly  formed  out  of  particles,  absolutely  mysterious, 
bound  together  by  a  power  equally  mysterious. 

These  atoms  constitute  vegetables.  What  is  a  vegetable  ?  ^<An 
GffKSinized  body,"  it  is  answered ;  ^^  the  subject  of  vegetable  life." 
Wnat  is  vegetable  life  t  To  this  question  there  is  no  satis&ctory 
answer.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  conducted  to  a  speedy  end 
in  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  rational 
worlds. 

Mystery  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole*  The  power,  by  which  this  discourse  was  thought,  or 
written,  or  spoken,  defies  all  human  investigation. 

If  mysteries,  then,  are  found  every  where  in  the  works  of  God; 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  character  and 
Imng  of  the  same  God?  There  is  nothine  more  mysterious,  more 
absmutely  inexplicaW,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  in  the 
power  by  which,  and  the  manner  in  which.  Mind  acts  upon  Matter. 

Sdly.  Tht  Vtiitarians  themselves^  though  professedly  rejecting 
fi^fsteriesj  admit  them  into  their  creed  without  number.  That  a 
creature  created  all  things,  upholds  all  things,  possesses  all  things, 
rules  aU  thines,  and  is  the  final  cause  of  their  existence ;  that  a 
creature  shoiud  be  the  same  yesterday^  to-day j  and  for  ever;  that 
he  should  be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  <^  the  just  and  the  un- 
just; that  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and  receive 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men  in  Ms  world,  and  the  everlasting 
praises  of  the  Heavenly  host  in  the  world  to  come ;  or  that  God,  if 
Uiese  things  are  not  so,  should  have  caused,  or  permitted,  than  to 
be  written  in  his  Word ;  are,  to  say  the  least,  mysteries  as  entire 
and  as  inezpEcable,  as  anv,  wUch  have  ever  entered  the  thoi^hts 
of  man.  It  ill  becomes  those,  who  admit  these  things,  theretore, 
to  reject  any  thing,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  mysterious^ 

in.  The  Unitarians  take  an  unwarrantable  license  with  the  Ian- 
gusifte  efthe  Scriptures* 

I  know  not,  that  I  can  express  my  own  views  of  this  subject, 
within  the  same  compass,  better,  than  in  the  following  wcnxls  of  a 
respectable  writer,  wnich  are  a  part  of  some  observations  concern- 
mg  Dr.  Priestly^ s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures.  ^<  It  is  a  leading  and 
determined  purpose  erf  Dr.  Priestly^s  Notes  to  serve  the  cause  of 
what  is  arro^tly  termed  Unitarianism;  and  he  has  certainlv  kept 
diis  purpose  in  view.  To  say  the  least,  he  is  a  zealous  and  reso« 
late  advocate.  His  maxim  seems  to  have  been,  to  maintain  his 
cause  at  all  events.  Seldom  is  he  at  a  loss  for  a  gloss,  or  an  eva*- 
ftion,  in  flJming  at  the  accomplislunent  of  his  object  If  he  meeti 
with  a  passage,  whose  indubitable  reaifing,  and  whose  obvious, 
fffon  meaning,  are  siich«  as  eveiy  unbiassed  man  wouk)  pronounce 
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fiiyourable  to  theDeitjr  and  atonement  of  Christ ;  theDoctot  ia  i^^dr 
with  ample  stores  of  metaphorical,  enigmatical,  and  idiomatica^ 
forms  ot  interpretation ;  and  stubborn  must  be  that  text,  whidi 
will  not  bend  under  one,  or  other,  of  his  modes  of  treatment*  In 
some  cases  a  various  reading,  though  none  of  the  best,  is  called  in 
to  his  assistance.  Should  this  aid  ra.il,  some  Uatjud  critic,  or  other^ 
is  at  hand  with  a  conjectural  alteration*  Or  if  none  of  these  means 
appear  advisable,  the  philosophical  commentator  has  in  reserve  a 
kind  of  logical  alkali,  which  will  at  least  neutralize  a  pungent  pas- 
sage ;  for  example,  the  sage  observation :  ^^  About  the  interpretation 
of  it  critics  differ  muchJ^ 

^^  And,  lastly,  in  very  desperate  instances  a  method  is  resorted 
to,  the  most  simple  and  compendious  imaginable ;  and  that  ii^  to 
toy  nothing  at  eUl  about  themP^ 

One  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  Unitarians  take  unwarrantable 
license  with  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  pronounce  pas" 
smges  to  be  interpoUUed,  which  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  Jtbmi- 
scripts,  ancient  Versions,  and  Quotations  in  writings  of  the  Fathers^ 
to  be  genuine  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  is,  to  declare,  witnoui  warrant,  words,  and  phrases,^  to 
be  wanting  ;  and  then  to  ^^9Pfy  them;  where  <Aeu  are  stgM>lied  by 
no  authority  but  their  own.  llius  Grotius  and  Dr.  ClaA  supj^ 
the  word  s^fru  in  that  remarkable  text,  Romans  ix.  5 ;  and  then 
translate  it,  Cf  whom,  as  concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  Ood  be  blessed  for  evermore* 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  aid  Uiem  at  all,  because,  he 
who  is  over  all  things,  is  of  course  God* 

Another  mode  is,  to  annex  a  meanis^  to  some  particular  word 
or  phrase,  which  suits  their  own  purpose,  but  which  is  entirely  aside 
from  all  customary  use.  Thus  Fierce  interprets  sx  oftaryikn  if^alt 
ct  SffOi  Ufa  ^«u ;  He  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  to 
mean.  He  was  not  eager,  or  tenacious,  to  retain  that  likeness  to  God: 
a  translation,  which  no  criticism  canjustify,  or  satisfactorily  explain. 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  suggest  the  conjectural 
opinion  of  some  other  critic,  or  some  learned  friend ;  which  is  intro* 
auced  with  so  much  gravity,  as  to  give  a  kind  of  weight,  and  spe- 
ciousness,  to  the  pecufiar  interpretation  proposed.  Thus  Dr# 
Priestly,*  commenting  on  John  xiv.  ^i  In  nu/  Father^s  ho%ise  are 
mamf  mansions ;  says,  ^^  Periiaps,  with  a  learned  friend  of  mine, 
we  may  understand  the  mansions  m  his  fathtrU  house,  of  which 
Jesus  here  speaks,  to  signify,  not  places  of  rest  and  happiness  in 
heaven,  but  stations  of  trust  and  usefulness  tpon  earth;  such  as  he 
was  Uien  about  to  quit,''  &c.  Here  the  house  of  God  is  made  to 
mean  eairth  and  mansions,  stations  ;  and  Quist  of  course  was  going 
away,  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  Apostles  here,  where  he  and  they 
then  were;  and  was  to  come  agam,  to  receive  them  in  the  place, 

•  Bdec«lft  B«vtefr»  N9.  fidL  Va  ad. 
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whither  he  himself  was  going,  that  thty  might  be  with  him  thei^, 
by  continuing  here. 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  natm^,  is  an  unbounded  license  m 
making  the  Scriptural  laneuage  figurative* 

That  the  language  of  £e  Scriptures  is  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  figurative,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  certainly 
there  are  limits  to  this  character,  not  only  in  Scriptural,  but  aU 
other,  language.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  language  of  the  Scriptures  especially,  and  of  all  other 
good  writings  generally,  as  figurative,  only  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules : 

1st.  That  the  figure  be  a^eable  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of 
him  who  uses  it ;  Uiat  is,  to  his  views  and  feelings. 

2dly.  That  it  be  founded  on  some  analogy,  or  relation  to  the 
subject. 
,    3dly.  That  it  acc^ord  with  the  discourse,  so  far  as  to  make  sense. 

4thly.  That  in  the  Scriptures  it  violate  no  doctrine  declared,  at 
least  by  the  Writer. 

5thly.  That  it  be  so  obvious,  as  not  to  demand  invention  or  con- 
trivance, in  the  reader. 

6thly.  That  it  be  explicable  according  to  the  opinions,  or  other 
circumstances,  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  written,  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  them. 

7thly.  That  it  suit  the  occasion,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
discourse. 

But  how,  according  to  these,  or  any  other,  rules  of  construing 
language,  are  we  to  interpret  the  declaration,  For  by  him^  were 
created  all  things^  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  in  earthy  visible 
and  invisible  J  whether  they  be  thrones^  or  dominions^  or  prindpali- 
tiesy  or  powers  J  to  mean,  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel  and  con* 
stituted  the  Christian  Church  F  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  publish^  the 
Oospely  as  to  create  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  tq  constitute  the  churchy 
as  to  create  f 

Are  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth  ?  Are  they  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ?  Who 
are  the  thrones^  the  dominitmsy  the  principalities,  and  the  powers  f 
Are  they  Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons:  the  only  officers,  ever 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  ? 

The  Holt  Ghost  is  by  Unitarians  denied  to  be  a  person,  and 
is  commonly  asserted  to  he  no  other  than  the  power  of  God:  The 
name  Spirit  being,  in  their  view,  always  figurative.  According  to 
what  rules  of  construction  are  we,  on  this  i>lan,  to  interpret  the 
following  passages ;  in  which  I  shall  substitute  the  woni  power 
for  Ghost ^  or  Sipirit^  always  intending  by  it,  however,  the  divine 
power. 

All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ; 
huJt  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Power  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
fiMfii  Matt.  xii.  31  •    Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  lather^  and 
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of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Power,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Why  has 
Satan  filled  thy  heart,  to  lie  tmto  the  Holy  Power?  Acts  v.  3. 
God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  and  with  power.  Acts  x. 
33.  Romans  xv.  13,  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power.  Romans  xv.  1 9,  Through  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  by  the  Power  of  the  Power  of  God.  m  demonstration 
of  the  Power,  and  of  Power,  John  xvi.  13,  Howbeit,  when  he  the 
Power  of  truth  has  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak,  &c.  &c. 

More  instances  cannot,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  elucidate  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  last  mode,  which  I  shall  mention,  a  mode  adopted  when  a 
passage  is  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  any  of  the  preceding,  is,  to  leave 
it  with  such  an  observation  as  this :  "  Critics  are  very  ntuch  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ;^^  insinuating  to  the  reader,  that 
the  passage  is  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  that  he  is  to  despair  of 
any  explanation* 

In  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Scriptures  must  soon  become 
such  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declared  they  would  become  to  the 
Jews,  at  a  certain  future  period.  The  vision  of  all,  says  that  Pro- 
phet, chapter  xxix.  11,  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book 
that  is  sealed ;  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  saying, 
Read  this,  I  pray  thee  /  And  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed,  and 
the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I 
pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  lam  not  learned. 

iV*  I  object  to  the  Unitarians  direct  unfairness  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards  Trinitarians. 

The  unfairness,  here  intended,  respects  two  particulars. 

1st.  They  treat  the  Trinitarians,  as  if  they  were  Tritheists,  or 
held  the  existence  of  three  Gods. 

This  they  do  in  several' methods,  particularly,  the  name  Unita^ 
rian,  as  I  formerly  observed,  is  designed  to  denote,  that  they,  among 
Christians,  exclusively  hold  the  existence  of  one  God.  The  very 
name  itself,  therefore,  is  intended  to  declare,  that  Trinitarians  hold 
the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one.  An  imputation,  which,  they 
well  know,  every  Trinitarian  rejects  with  abhorrence. 

Again ;  in  arguing  with  Trinitarians,  they  customarily  undertake 
to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  assert 
that  there  is  but  one  God;  as  if  this  were  the  very  point,  or  at  least 
one  point,  in  debate  between  them  and  Trinitarians.  Accordingly, 
when  they  have  proved  this  point,  which  a  child  can  easily  do,  tnev 
commonly  triiunph,  and  appear  to  consider  the  dispute  as  ended^ 
and  their  antagonists  overtnrown.  In  this  way  they  insinuate,  to 
their  readers,  that  Trinitarians  hdd  the  existence  of  more  Gods 
than  one ;  and  that  all  their  arguments  are  intended  to  support  this 
doctrine.  Whereas  every  Unitarian  perfectly  well  knows,  that 
the  unity  of  God  is  as  entirely,  and  as  professedly,  holden  by 
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Trinitarians  as  himself;  tliat  none  of  their  arguments  are  directed 
against  it ;  and  that  this  point  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be, 
in  debate  between  him  and  them.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
involves,  or  infers,  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  every 
Unitarian  has  a  right  to  prove;  and  may  with  perfect  fairness 
prove,  if  he  can.  but  to  msinuate,  that  Trinitarians  believe  the 
existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  thus 
believed,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  every  Trinitarian 
disclaims  such  belief  with  indignation ;  i\  conduct,  which,  in  my 
vi6w,  admits  of  no  justification. 

3dly,  7%e  Unitarians  customarily  undertake  to  prove  that  Christ 
U  a  man  ;  and  thence  triwnph  also^  as  if  they  had  refuted  the  doc- 
trine of  their  (posers.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  Unitarian, 
that  the  Trinitarians  with  one  voice  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  a  man; 
and  that  this  point,  therefore,  is  not  in  controversy  between  him 
and  them. 

It  is  wholly  disengenuous,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  it  is  in  de- 
bate ;  or  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  controversy,  when  they 
know,  that  Trinitarians  as  uniformly  hold  it  as  themselves.  Of 
these  facts,  however,  they  usually  take  not  the  least  notice,  but  ap- 
pear to  consider  both  points  as  the  principal  topics  in  debate, 
ouch  conduct  in  their  antagonists,  the  Unitarians  would  censure 
with  severity. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  two  observations. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Unitarians  are  extensively  disagreed  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ.  The  Arians  consider  him  as  a  Super-an- 
gelic being :  The  Socinians  partly  as  a  man,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  partly  as  a  man,  difi*ering  firom 
other  men  only  by  being  wiser  and  better :  The  Sabellians,  as  God 
manifested  in  one  manner.  The  Patripassians,  as  the  Father  living, 
and  sufiering,  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  the  Unitarians 
hold,  that  he  created  the  Universe ;  some,  that  he  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin;  some,  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped;  and  some  de- 
ny all  these  doctrines.  This  diference  is  derived  firom  two  sources : 
one  is,  that  their  reason,  or  philosophy,  dictates  nothing  concern- 
ing Christ,  in  which  they  can  harmomze.  The  other  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  support  either  of  their 
opinions.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  diat  this  very  difference  is 
of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  indicate,  that  the  Scriptures  exhi- 
bit Christ  as  God. 

The  second  observation  is,  tJuit  Umtarianism  has  an  evident  ten- 
iencv  to  infidelity. 

This  is  strongly  evident  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Unitarians 
speak  of  the  Scriptures ;"  the  insufficiency  which  they  attribute  to 
tnem  for  settling  religious  doctrines ;  and  the  superior  sufficiency, 
which  thev  attribute  to  Reason.  It  is  evident,  also,  in  the  laxness 
<rf  their  ideas  concerning  what  genuine  religion  is;  their  want  of 
v^uieration  for  the  Sabba& ;  their  want  oTtttemdanoe  on  the  public 
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worship  of  God ;  and  their  .devotion  to  the  pleasures  and  amuse* 
ments  of  life. 

Dr.  Priestly  acknowledges,  that  "  the  UnHarxan  Societies  do  not 
Jtourish^  thai  their  members  have  but  a  slight  attachment  to  them^ 
and,  easily  desert  themJ^^ 

Voltaire  also  says,  '^  that  down  to  his  ozm  ttme^  only  a  very  small 
nixmber  of  those,  called  Unitarians,  had  held  any  religiotis  meet^ 

Dr.  Priestly  also  says,  that  ^^many  Vnitarians  have  become  more 
indifferent  to  religion  in  general,  than  they  were  before  ;  and  to  all 
the  modes  and  doctrines  of  religionJ^^  Concerning  himself,  he  says^ 
*^  that  he  was  once  a  Calvinist^  and  that  of  the  straitest  sect;  then  a 
high  Arian;  next  a  lorn  Arian;  then  a  Socinian;  and  in  a  little 
time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  consider^ 
ed  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  naturally  as 
fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses,  or  any  other  FrophetJ^^  He  also 
says,  ^^'he  does  not  know  when  his  creed  will  befixed."^^  This  I  con- 
sider as  the  true  progress,  nature,  and  tendency,  of  Unitarianism. 
The  end  of  this  progress  in  most  men  is  easily  foreseen.  Let  him, 
tiberefore,  who  finds  himself  inclined  to  think  iiaiyourably  of  these 
opinions,  consider  well,  before  he  embraces  them,  what  will  pro- 
bably be  the  final  termiimtion  of  his  religious  system. 
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B/0UAS9  viiL  3.^Qod  sending  hi$  own  San  in  the  likenen  ofmnfidfiah. 

I  HAVE,  in  several  preceding  discourses,  endeavoured  to  settle 
die  meaning  of  the  phrase,  God^s  own  Son^  used  in  this  passage  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the  opening 
oi  all  the  observations,  intended  to  be  made  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system*  As  these  doctrines  are  truths  partly 
unfolding'  to  us  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  wonderful  person, 
and  paruy  disclosing  to  us  the  consequences  of  his  interference  in 
the  behalf  of  mankind;  as  his  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
^ee,  affects  every  doctrine  of  what  is  appropriately  called  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  and  as  those,  who  set  out  with  different  views 
of  his  character,  proceed  farther  and  farther  asunder,  so  as  to  form 
in  the  end  entirely  different  systems  of  religious  doctrine  5  it  be- 
came indispensable,  that  this  great  point  shoiud,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  fixed  at  the  beginning.  Ifthe  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  suc- 
cessful, in  the  degree  which  I  have  hoped,  it  will  contribute  not  a 
little  to  settle  on  a  firm  foundation  most  of  the  doctrines,  which  re- 
main to  be  investigated.  My  own  views  concerning  them,  it  will, 
at  least,  contribute  to  explain. 

In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  God  sent  his  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  {the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesK)  will  be  obvious  fi'om  similai*  phrases  in  Philippians 
ii.  7,  8,  He  was  made^  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  He  existed^  in  the 
likeness  of  men}  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  In  the^r** 
of  these  phrases,  the  original  word,  ofi.oiw|xaT«,  is  the  same  with  that 
translatea  likeness,  in  the  text.  In  the  second,  it  is  (fyriiuirt ;  a  term 
of  a  kindred  signification,  denoting  form,  or  fashion.  In  the  pas- 
sage in  Philippians,  the  phrases,  He  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and.  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  denote,  that  he  was  a  real 
man.  In  the  text,  the  phrase,  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  denotes, 
that  he  was  sent  in  real  fleshy  here  figuratively,  called  sinful,  be- 
cause it  is  in  all  other  instances,  except  that  of  Christ,  thefiesh,  or 
body,  of  sinful  beings. 

The  Doctrine,  contained  in  this  passage,  is,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  Christ,  when  he  appeared  in  this  World,  was  a  reai^ 

MAN. 

This  doctrine,  like  thai  of  the  Deity  of  Christy  has  been  exten- 
sively disputed. 
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The  Hwetics,  generally,  who  embraced  the  Gnostic  phifeeophy, 
denied  Christ  to  nave  been  a  man*  Some  individuals,  and  scMne 
classes,  held,  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  body  of  air ;  that  he  saffier- 
ed  only  in  appearance ;  and  that  Judas  bcariot  su&red  in  his  stead. 

To  all  these  and  the  like  doctrines,  they  were  led  by  philoso- 
phizing on  diis  subject.  It  is  a  just  obserration  of  Lardntr^  that 
<^  Heretics  were,  in  the  general,  men  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  and  greatly  indulged  this  disposition,  which  led  them, 
to  speculate  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  had  aBbrdeo  Uttle  or  no  H^ht.  When  the  Scriptures 
were  in  scnne  cases  inconsistent  with  their  notions,  they  were  for 
making  them  vield  to  their  philosophical  opinions.  Thus  the  sim- 
jdicity  of  truth  was  banished,  and  endless  divisions  arose.''  Ttr- 
tulltarif  also,  says,  that  ^heresies  are  derived  from  philosophy; 
and  that  secular  wisdom  is  a  rash  (or  fool-hardy)  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  disposition."  These  observations  are  with 
equal  force  and  jistice,  applicable  to  heresies  of  modem  days^and 
those  of  the  ancients ;  and  few  of  either  will  be  found  to  have  arbai 
£rom  any  other  source,  beside  a  philosophy,  too  proud,  or  too 
knowing,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  Religion,  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  justly  said  to  act  rationally.  One  is  to  de- 
isrminty  antecedently  to  our  knowledge  of  a  revelation^  as  well  as  we 
€an^  what  is  reHgiovs  truth,  by  our  Reason;  the  other,  to  find  &iU 
and  embrace,  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  Revelation, 
what  it  declares  to  be  religious  truth.  In  the  former  of  these  situa- 
tions, Reason  is  our  only  guide.  In  the  latter,  its  only  business  is 
to  discover  whether  thft-professed  Revelation  is  a  real  one ;  and, 
after  this  point  is  -setded  affirmatively,  to  discover,  and  recdve, 
whatever  it  declares.  Ood  has  now  become  our  guide ;  and,  as 
He  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  our  duty  is  to  receive  his 
testimony  implicitly.  Had  this  plain  and  equitable  rule  been  uni- 
Ibnnly  followed,  Christianity  would  never  have  been  thus  distort- 
ed ;  nor  the  Church  rent  asunder  by  such  lamentable  divisions. 

The  reason  why  the  Docetae,  one  class  of  the  ancient  Unitarians, 
denied  Christ  to  be  a  man,  was  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnos* 
tics :  that  moral  evil  has  its  seat  in  Jmtter.  Hence  they  held  that 
the  human  soul,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  originally  pure, 
derived  its  contamination  solely  from  its  union  with  the  body.  It 
was  no  unnatural  consequence,  for  those,  who  embraced  this  doc- 
trine, to  adopt  the  impossibihty  of  an  union  between  God  and  the 
human  body ;  since  such  an  union  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  contaminating  even  the  Divine  purity. 

Their  philosophy,  therefore,  seems  necessarily  to  have  led  them 
mto  the  conclusion,  that  Christ,  whom  they  believed  to  be  God,  wets 
never  united  to  a  human  body.  In  the  same  manner  has  the  philoso- 
phy of  other  sects  led  them,  also,  to  embrace  doctrines,  directly 
opposed  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Scriptm^. 
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Thai  Christ  wus  a  man  m  the  absolute  sense^  is  easily  made  evi 
dent  by  many  kinds  of  proof,  and  by  ahnost  numberless  passages 
of  Sfcnpture. 

1st*  He  is  called  a  man^  and  the  son  ofman^  in  a  very  great  fnaU 
titude  of  instances. 

The  number  of  instances,  in  which  he  has  this  latter  appellation, 
-is  no  less  than  Seventy-one.  In  six^-seven  of  these  instances  it  is 
given  to  him  by  himself^  once  by  Daniel;  once  by  St.  Stephen; 
and  twice  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation.  In  givinar  this  appella- 
tion to  himself,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  dis- 
closed his  real  character,  ana  was,  what  he  calls  himself,  the  Son 
o/Man. 

When  he  is  styled  a  man,  also,  he  is  described  with  just  such 
characteristics,  tnose  excepted,  wMch  involve  error,  or  sm,  as  be- 
lone  to  other  men. 

He  is  exhibited  as  meek,  lowly,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents ;  as 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary ;  as  sustained,  and  refreshed,  by  food, 
drinK,  and  sleep ;  as  the  subject  of  natural  affection ;  as  weeping 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow ;  as  the  subject  of  temptations,  infirmi- 
ties, and  afflictions ;  and,  generally,  as  having  all  the  innocent 
characteristics,  which  belong  to  our  nature. 

2dly.  The  history  of  his  birth,  lifej  and  deaths  is  unanswerable 
proof  that  Christ  was  a  man.  CThrist  was  bom,  lived,  and  died, 
essentially  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  men.  He  increased  in 
wisdom,  as  well  as  in  stature;  wrought  with  his  hands;  ate;  drank; 
slept;  suffered  on  the  cross;  gave  up  the  Ghost;  and  was  buried; 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  men.  ' 

3dly.  This  point  is  argued  at  large,  and  proved,  by  St.  Paul,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  passage,  contaimng  this  argument,  are  the  following  de- 
clarations :  for  as  mutch,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same :  and.  Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren^ 

The  proofs,  which  I  have  alleged,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  con- 
sidered as  abundantly  sufficient.  That  Christ  had  a  human  body 
cannot  be  ({uestioned.  It  is  equally  unquestionable,  that  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  to  be  tempted,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  dutiful  to 
human  parents,  toffether  with  many  other  diings  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, are  attributable  neither  to  Uod,  nor  to  the  human  body,  but 
are  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  Christ,  there- 
fore, bad  a  human  soul,  as  well  as  a  human  body ;  and  was  in  the 
absolute  sense  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  a  man  only. 

This,  also,  is  evident  from  numerous  scriptural  declarations. 
St.  Paul  says,  Philippians  ii.  5,  He,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  Kevertheless  made 
himself  of  no  reputation;  (mvcj^,  emptied  himself,  or  devested  him" 
idf,  of  wis  form  of  God;  the  glory  and  greatness  wWch  he  before 
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possessed)  and  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^  woi 
00m  {or  existed)  in  the  likeness  of  men.  It  is  not  my  intention,  in 
quoting  this  passage,  to  insist  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  so  unequivo- 
cally declared  in  it;  but  only  to  observe,  that  He,  who  was  tnus  a 
man,  was,  antecedently  to  his  appearance  in  this  human  character, 
a  person,  entirely  distinct  from  what  he  was  as  a  man. 

Antecedently  to  his  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men^  he  exist-- 
ed;  and  existed  in  the  form  of  God  ^  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to 
be  equal  zoith  God^  Nevertheless^  'sawov  6x8v«<r«,  he  emptied  himself 
He  existed,  therefore,  previously  to  his  appearance  as  a  man ;  and 
emptied  himself  voluntarily,  when  he  (voluntarily,  also)  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men* 
In  other  words,  the  person,  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  became  incarnate.  This  person,  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
was  &v\ne ;  and  no  other  than  the  Word,  or  Son,  of  God. 

The  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
is  an  objection  of  Philosophy  only ;  and  in  m  v  view  a  very  unphilo- 
sophicaJ  objection.  ^  It  is  a  doctrine^^'*  say  the  objecters,  "  wholly 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.^^ 

After  what  was  urged  in  the  preceding  discourse,  on  the  subject 
of  mysteries,  very  litde  can  be  tnought  necessary  to  be  added  here. 
Let  It,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  truth  of  the  objection  is 
cheerfullv  acknowledged  by  me ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all 
who  hold  this  doctrine*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  objection  with- 
out force ;  and  is  idly  urged,  to  say  the  least,  by  Unitarians.  When 
the  Arians  will  explain  how  their  Super-angelic  being  became  the 
infant,  and  ultimatelv  the  man,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  did,  and  suffered, 
and  accomplished,  the  things  asserted  of  Christ ;  when  the  Socinr 
tans  will  explain  how  he,  who  was  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  how  organized  Matter  thinks ;  how  he, 
who  began  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  antecedendy  in  the  form 
of  God;  emptied  himself;  and  was  then  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
and  when  Ixjth,  or  either,  of  them  will  explain  how  the  things,  said 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  are  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
consistent  with  their  respective  schemes ;  or  how  God  could  say 
them,  if  they  were  not  true :  I  think  I  may  venture  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Until  we  know 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  Existence,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  detennine  how  for  God  may  unite 
himself  with  such  a  soul,  or  whether  such  an  union  is  impossible. 

On  this  and  every  other  question,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds,  we  cannot 
even  begin  to  form  ideas ;  but  must  be  indebted  for  whatever  facts 
we  either  know,  or  believe,  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

F*or  aught  that  we  are  able  to  determine,  a  finite  mind  may  be  so 
far  united  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  as  that  all  the  views,  affections,  pur- 
poses, ends,  and  agency,  of  both,  which  are  not  discordant  in 
their  very  nature,  may  exactly  coincide ;  and,  independently  of 
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their  character  as  fmite,  or  infinite,  constitute  but  a  single  charac- 
ter, and  a  single  agency.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  all  our 
just  ccHiceptions  on  this  subject,  we  are,  and  must,  be,  indebted 
to  the  testimony  of  God  only ;  and  beyond  this  testimony,  as  weU 
as  without  it,  we  literally  know  nothing. 

This  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration^ 
is  in  my  view  complete*  That  Christ  is  truly  and  essentially  God 
has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  evinced ;  ai^l  also  that  he 
appeared  in  this  world  a  Man  in  the  absolute  and  perfect  sense. 
This  account  of  his  character  will  be  advantageously  elucidated  by 
a  summary  comparison  of  the  representations,  made  of  him  in  both 
these  characters* 


As  God  it  is  said. 

That  he  is  God,  the  true  God, 
the  mighty  God,  the  great  God, 
Jehovah,  I  am,  and  Emmanuel, 
&c.  That  his  goings  forth  were 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting; 
that  he  was  in  the  beginning  set 
up  from  everlasting,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,  &c.  That  be  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God ;  rejoic- 
ing alway  before  him ;  present, 
when  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth;  and  possessed  of  glory 
with  him  before  ever  the  world 
was. 

With  reference  to  his  ^eatness 
ns  God,  united  to  man,  it  is  said, 
that  Gabriel  predicted  his  birth, 
an  Angel  declared  to  the  Shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem^  that  he  was 
bom,  and  a  choir  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Host  sung  together  his  natal 
Eymn« 

That  he  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. 

That  all  things  are  his ;  that 
he  upholds  them  by  the  word  of 
liis  power,  and  that  they  were 
made  for  him,  and  by  him. 

That  he  is  Lord  of  All  things, 
of  Angels,  Principalities,  and 
Powers ;  and  will  subdue,  and  is 
able  to  subdue,  all  things  unto 
liimself,  and  put  all  (^>po8itioii 


Jis  Man  it  is  said. 
That  he  was  an  Infiauit,  a 
Child,  a  Man,  a  Carpenter,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
the  brother,  or  cousin-german,  of 
James  and  Joses.  That  he  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  of  the  Roman  Eukpe* 
ror  Augttstus  Ccesar. 

That  he  was  b(»ii  in  Judea  ;  in 
Betfilehem,  the  city  of  David; 
in  the  stable  of  an  Inn ;  and  was 
cradled  in  a  manger. 

That  he  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  Inn,  forgotten  in  the  Sta^ 
ble,  and  unfurnished  even  with 
the  ordinary  comforts,  provided 
for  the  children  of  peasants. 

That  he  grew  while  a  Child, 
really  and  perceptibly,  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man ;  and  there^ 
fore  changed,  day  by  day ;  and 
that  through  his  hfe. 

That  he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  was  sustained,  with- 
out any  property  of  his  own,  by 
the  bounty  of  his  disciples ;  ana 
at  times,  of  others. 

That  he  was  subject  to  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  Government, 
paid  tribute,  and  performed  all 
the  usual  duties  of  a  child  to  his 
parents,  and  of  a  subject  to  his 
ruler;  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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under  his  feet ;  and  that  his  throne 
and  dominion  are  for  ever  and 
ever. 

That  he  was  originally  rich  in 
the  possession  of  ail  things ;  and 
the  continual  delight  of  his  Fa- 
dierinthe  heavens;  where  the 
Angeb  unceasingly  worshipped 
hhn* 

That  at  die  close  of  diis  worid, 
he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven with  power  and  great  glory, 
and  with  all  his  holy  Angels ;  will 
summon  the  dead  firom  their 
eraves ;  will  gather  all  nations 
before  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
will  judge  both  Angels  and  men 
acccraing  to  their  works;  will 
punish  the  ^cked  with  an  ever^ 
ksting  destruction  from  the  glory 


65 

temptations 


(^  his 


power: 


will  conduct  the 


righteous  into  heaven ;  and  will 
cause  than  to  live,  and  reign, 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Finally,  in  his  divine  charac- 
ter it  is  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 


direct  assatdts  and 
of  the  Devil. 

That  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  afflicted,  despised,  and  re- 
jected of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  light- 
ly esteemed,  hated,  and  perse- 
cuted. 

That  he  was  betrsreed  by  Ju- 
das ;  seized  by  the  Koman  sol- 
diers ;  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  jud^d ;  condemned  to 
death ;  again  brought  before  Pi- 
late, judged,  and  condemned; 
buffetted  4  crowned  with  thorns  | 
mocked;  ^it  upon;  scourged; 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  earned 
to  the  tomb* 

But  that  having  emptied  him- 
self, and  taken  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  he  was  bom  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  &came 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross* 


At  the  close  of  this  wonderftd  career  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  He  himself  informs  us,  ^that  he  laid  down  his  own  life  volun- 
tarily, and  that  no  one  vms  able  to  take  itout  of  his  hands.  He  also 
informs  us,  that  he  himself  took  it  up  again.  Accordingly,  he  rose 
from  the  erave  on  the  third  day ;  and,  after  conversing  familiarly 
with  his  (Ssciples,  concerning  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
ofChd,  forty  days,  he  ascended  to  Heaven  in  a  doud  of  glory,  at- 
tended by  the  Heavenly  host ;  entered  the  world  of  glory  in  triumph; 
and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Merest}/  on  high :  or  as  it  is 
elsewhere  expressed,  TlUs  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 

{or  sins,  sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  ofUod.  At  his  name, 
tenceforth,  every  Icnu  is  required  to  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  every  tongue  to  con^ 
fess,  that  he  is  the  Lord,  or  Sovereign  of  all  things,  to  the  glory  of 
Chd  the  Father.  The  throne  of  inmiite  dominion  is  accordingly, 
and  appropriately,  styled  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Be  tore 
this  throne,  the  four  living  ones  cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come.  ThefouT" 
tmd-tmwty  Elders  jDoet  thw  eronms  at  his  feet,  and  say ^  7%ou  art 
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worthy  y  O  Lord!  to  rtcevot  glory  ^  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  ere- 
ated.  And  the  multitude  of  Angds  round  about  the  throne,  and  the 
living  ones,  and  the  Elders,  say  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the 
LarnJb  thai  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessings  and  every  creature 
which  is  in  Heaven,  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  is 
heard,  saying,  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
To  this  divine  ascription,  the  four  Living  Ones  subjoin  their  so- 
lemn Amen. 

On  this  comparative  view  of  the  wonderful  subject,  under  con- 
sideration, I  make  the  following  remarks. 

1st.  It  is  evident  to  the  least  consideration,  that  the  things,  which 
are  here  said  of  Christ,  are  exceedingly  unlike  each  other.  So  unlike 
are  they,  that,  if  we  suppose  two  beings  to  be  the  subjects  of  ho- 
liness ;  their  characters  cannot  be  more  different  from  each  other, 
than  the  things  are,  which  are  here  declared  concerning  Christ. 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  describe  two,  the  most  distant,  charac- 
ters of  two,  the  most  distant,  holy  bemgs  ;  and  he  will  find  liimself 
unable  to  place  them  farther  asunder,  than  these  two  characters  of 
Christ  are  placed.     Therefore,' 

2dly*  Tliese  two  characters  cannot  be  given  to  any  being,  possess- 
edofa  simple  nature. 

That  they  are  all  truly  said,  will  not  be  here  called  in  question. 
If  we  suppose  the  person,  of  whom  they  are  said,  to  be  only  God; 
we  shall  be  obligea  either  to  say,  with  the  Sabellians,  that  Christ 
was  no  other  than  God  manifesting  himself  in  one  particular  form ; 
or,  with  the  Patripassians,  that  the  Father  lived  here,  suffered, 
and  died,  as  a  man ;  or,  with  the  Docetae,  that  Christ  was  God 
only ;  that  his  appearance  as  a  man  was  an  illusion ;  that  he  had  a 
visionary  body ;  and  suffered  only  in  appearance  and  pretence ; 
while  Judas  IscarioP,  or  some  other  culprit,  was  crucified  in  his 
stead. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  same  simple  beins  should  be 
set  up  from  everlasting,  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending;  and  yet  be  bom  in  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great :  Be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  and  yet  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man :  Create  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  ;  and  yet  be  made  of  a  woman :  be  the  Law- 
giver to  the  Universe ;  and  yet  be  made  under  the  Law  :  Uphold  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  be  a  petitioner  for  the  daily 
supplies  of  his  wants,  and  the  protection  of  his  person :  Possess  au 
things,  and  yet  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head :  Know  all  things,  and 
yet  not  know  as,  if  we  adopt  the  common  interpretation,  we  must 
suppose  he  did  not  know,  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  : 
Be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  yet 
be  tried,  condenmed,  and  executed  by  men :  and&e  m  the  form  of 
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Godj  and  justly  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Godj  and  yet  he  a 
servant,  a  man,  and  a  frail  and  dying  man. 

But  all  these  things,  and  innumerable  others,  substantially  of  the 
3ame  nature,  in  both  respects,  are  declared  concerning  Christ. 
All,  also,  are  declared  by  God  himself*  They  are,  therefore,  tn^e^ 
and  true,  in  the  natural,  obvious  sense.  Of  course,  they  are  wor* 
thy  of  all  acceptation. 

It  follows,  then;  that  Christ  isj  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
Unitarians,  God  and  Man.  In  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  Tlhe 
Word  became  fieshy  and  dwelt  among  us.  x  et,  humble  as  were  the 
station  and  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared,  we  are  able  still  to 
behold  his  glory ,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father* 

3dly.  TTiere  are  three  important  facts,  recorded  concerning  Christy 
in  which  he  differs  wholly  from  all  created  beings,  and  which  merit 
the  attentive  consideration  of  every  serious  man. 

1.  He  always  taught  in  his  own  name;  even  when  altering^  and 
annulling,  the  acknowledged  Word  of  God. 

Christ  came,  to  change  the  Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian ;  and 
accordingly  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former.  In  every  part  of 
this  employment  He  taught  in  his  own  name.  The  preceding  Pro- 
phets had  uniformly  introduced  their  Instructions  with  JTius  saith 
the  Lord  ;  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  Christ,  immediately  after  address* 
ing  his  consolations  to  his  disciples  by  way  of  prerace,  introduces 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  following  manner :  T%ink  not  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :  that  is,  the  system  of 
Reli^on  in  the  Old  Testament  i  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  &c.  This  phraseology  he  re- 
peats every  where  throughout  this  Sermon,  and  tnroughout  the  Gos- 
pel. Not  once  does  he  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  during  his  Min- 
istry ;  nor  teach  with  any  authority  except  his  own.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  authority,  which  he  actually  assumed,  was  equal 
in  his  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  to  that,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  he  changes, 
and  annuls,  both  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  same  manner  when  he  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in  the  way 
to  Damascus,  after  informing  Paul,  that  he  was  Jesus,  whom  heper^ 
secuted,  he  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  sent  him  as  his  Apostle  to  them,  by  his  own  authority,  without 
appealing  to  any  other. 

As,  therefore,  the  authority,  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed ;  He,  who 
rightfully  assumed  it,  was  God. 

The  same  authority,  also,  Christ  assumed,  and  exhibited,  gener- 
ally, when  he  wrought  miracles}  and  he  never  makes  mentioB  of 
any  other. 

2.  The  Apoetles  uniformfy  appeal  to  the  authority  ef  CktUt  in 
their  preaching  and  miracles. 
Vol.  II.  8 
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In'the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  says  St.  Peter  to  the  impotent  man, 
me  tip,  and  walk* 

By  what  power,  said  the  Sanhedrim  to  Pe/er  and  his  companions, 
br  by  what  name,  have  you  done  this  ?  that  is,  healed  the  impotent 
ihan  ?  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  answered  the  Apostle,  ana  to  all 
Ihe  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Jfazareth^ 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  hy  him, 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  Mneas,  said  Peter,  Je- 
ius  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.  All  authority,  says  our  Saviour,  is 
delivered  to  me  tn  Heaven  and  in  Earth,  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
hie,  so  send  I  you.' 

Under  this  commission  the  Apostles  preached,  and  actec?^;  and 
ih  multiplied  instances  have  declared  to  us,  that  it  was  the  authori- 
ty of  God. 

A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for  them  all.  Mark 
ivi.  20,  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 
Amefi* 

3*  tn  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Christ  receives 
the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  host,  both  singly  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  FdtheryOtU  never  unites  in  them. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii  ever  called  upon  to  perform 
the  great  duty  df  all  creatures  to  praise  God,  or  to  pray  to  Him. 
Both  these  duties  Christ  performed  as  a  man,  when  here  on  earth ; 
but  he  is  never  exhibited  as  performing  the  duty  of  praise  in 
Heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings  are  exhibited  as  making  this 
Iheir  constant  worship,  and  a  prime  part  of  their  duty.  But  amid 
all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Godf,  Christ  is  no  where  Exhibited 
its  Uniting  witn  them  in  this  duty ;  in  itself  so  delightful  to  a  virtuous 
(nind,  and  so  naturally  and  obviously  obligatory  on  every  rational 
being.  The  whole  multitude  of  samts  and  angels,  with  the  four 
living  ones  at  theii*  head,  join,  without  exceptioo,  in  the  Heaven- 
ly song ;  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But  the  only  part,  everattributed  to  Christ, 
is  to  be  united,  in  receiving  the  ascription,  together  with  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  :  for  the  ascription  is  made  to  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.* 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  to  makie 
Cotidefhing  this  interesting  subject ;  and  exhibited  what  appear^  to 
me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  remarkable  phraseology  in  the  teit. 
Chd  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  and  of  other 
shnilar  passages  found  in  the  Scriptures :  isuch  as.  The  word  was 
made  fiesh  ;  The  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fiesh  ^  Of  whom,  as 
cinceming  the  fiesh,  Christ  came;  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh,  «c. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  the  following 
REMARKS, 

Ist  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  cofsdt^ 
scensum  of  Christ. 

•  Rev.  s.  13 
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In  this  light  it  is  coDsidered  by  5/ •  Pan/  in  that  meiitf^ble  pas- 
sage, Phil,  ii*  5y  &c.  I4€t  this  mind  be  in  yoti,  wh^ich  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  Whoy  being  in  the  form  of  Ood,  thoughi  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God;  But  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant  j  and  was  mcufe  in  the  likeness  of  men* 
No  subject  presents  to  us  so  woaderiful  an  example  of  conaescen- 
sion,  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  Nor  could  any  tact  fill  our  minds 
with  the  same  astonishment,  were  it  not,  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  repeated  from  the  cradle,  and,  like  the  state  of  the 
weather,  rendered  an  object  of  perpetual  iamiliarity ;  a  thing,  al- 
most of  course,  in  the  ordmary  current  of  our  thoughts  j  by  i^aceas- 
ing  inculcation. 

From  these  causes,  we  pass  it  without  serious  attention,  and,  eyeo 
when  we  dwell  upon  it,  scarcely  realize  its  nature.  The  impres- 
sions, which  it  makes  on  the  mind,  resemble  those,  made  on  the  eye 
of  ^uch,  as  have  been  long  accustomed  to  them,  by  a  delightful 
landscape,  a  stupendous  cataract,  or  a  mountain,  which  loses  its 
summit  in  the  clouds.  At  the  view  of  these,  a  stranger  is  fixed  in 
exquisite  delight ;  and  has  all  his  thoughts  engrossed,  ai^d  his  emo- 
tipns  absorbs,  by  the  wonderful  scene.  No  languaee  will  in  his 
view  serve  to  describe,  and  no  picture  to  image,  on  the  onp  hand 
the  beauty,  or  on  the  other  the  sublimity,  of  these  illustrious  od- 
jects.  To  do  them  justice  in  his  representations,  and  to  spread 
fairly  before  others  the  views,  formed  of  them  by  his  own  mind,  Ije 
will  labour  in  thought,  select  and  refuse,  alternately,  the  laiiguage 
which  ofiers  itself^  and  will  at  last  sit  down,  discouraged,  without  a 
hope  of  bein^  able  to  render  his  conceptions  visible  to  other  eyjes,  or 
tp  do  any  thing^like  justice  to  what  was  so  magnificent  in  the  view 
of  his  own.  Those,  in  the  mean  time,  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  same  objects,  will,  In  many,  though  not  indeed 
in  all  instances,  survey  them  without  emotion,  and  even  without  at- 
tention ;  apparently  as  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  the 
horses  which  they  ride,  or  th^  oxen  which  they  drive. 

Such  seem,  but  too  commonly,  to  be  the  views,  formed  by  most 
men  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  and  such  the  insensibili- 
ty, with  which  it  is  but  too  generally  re^rded.  Even  Christians, 
like  their  predecessors,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  are,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  fools  in  this  resptect,  and  slow  qfh^rt  to  Ifelieve^  or 
even  to  realize. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment  at  least,  lay  aside  the§e  obtuse  views, 
these  eyes  which  are  dull  ofseeing,  these  hearts  too  gross  to  under 
stand.    Let  us  shake  oS  the  torpor  which  benutnbs  our  frame,  aj^ 
rouse  ourselves  to  perception  and  feeling.    Let  us  regard  this  won- 
derful subject  with  comkaon  justice,  and  common  candour. 

The  ^lorioug  Person,  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  designated  |by  the 
appellation,  '•  Aayogf*  ea,  or  the  Word  pf  God,  In  the  beginning 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  said.  Let  there  be  lights  and 
ihsrc  was  light ;  Let  there  be  a  frmament,  and  there  pfos  a  frma 
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meni.  His  hand  also  lighted  up  the  flame  of  the  sun,  and  kindled 
the  stars*  He  tmholds  the  Universe  by  the  word  of  his  power  / 
and  f>reserves  order  and  regularity  throughout  all  the  parts  of  this 
amazing  system* 

In  the  Heavens  he  shines  with  inexpressible  splendour.  On  the 
earth  he  lives,  and  works,  provides  and  sustains,  and  satisfies  the 
wants  of  every  living  thing.  Throughout  immensity,  He  quickens 
into  life,  action,  and  enjoyment,  the  mniunerable  multitudes  of  In- 
telligent beings.  The  universe,  which  he  made,  he  also  governs. 
The  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  rolls  through  the  infinite 
expanse  with  an  Almighty  and  unwearied  hand;  and  preserves 
them  in  their  respective  places  and  motions  with  unerring  harmony. 
From  the  vast  storehouse  of  his  bounty  he  feeds  and  clothes  the  end- 
less millions  whom  his  hand  has  made ;  and  firom  the  riches  of  his  own 
unchangeable  Mind  informs  the  innumerable  host  of  Intelligent 
creatures  with  ever-improving  virtue,  dienity,  and  glory.  To  all 
these  he  allots  the  respective  parts,  whidi  they  are  qualified  to  act 
in  the  boundless  system  of  good,  which  his  wisdom  contrived,  and 
his  power  has  beeun  to  execute ;  fiimishes  them  with  the  means 
of  being  usefiil  in  nis  eternal  kingdom ;  and  thus  prepares  them  to 
be  amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight,  and  instruments  of  perpetually 
increasing  good  to  each  other. 

'  At  the  head  of  this  great  kingdom  he  sits  upon  a  throne  hi^h 
and  lifted  up^  far  exalted  above  all  heavens;  surveys  with  an  m- 
tuitive  view,  and  with  divine  complacency,  the  amazing  work 
which  his  voice  has  called  into  being ;  and  beholds  it  increasing 
without  intermission  in  happiness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  ad* 
vancin^,  with  a  regular  progress,  towards  consmnmate  glory  and 
perfection. 

Although  he  is  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  eiveth  unto  all  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things  ;  Yet  before 
him  Angels  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  The  four  Living  ones  rest 
not  day  nor  nighty  crying^  Holy,  holy^  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host,  the  number  of  whom  is  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  unite  in  the  ever' 
\2i8ting  song.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  tpon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

From  this  stupendous  height  of  greatness  and  ernoyment,  this 
Divine  Person,  passing  all  the  bounds  between  (jod  and  Man, 
between  the  Infinite  Mind  and  lifeless  matter,  united  himself  to 
man  who  is  but  a  worm;  assumed  to  Imnself  a  human  soul,  and  a 
human  body;  and  in  a  manner,  incomprehensible  by  us,  and  not 
improbably  by  all  other  creatures,  became  thenceforth  God-Man, 
inseparably  united  in  one  most  wonderfiil  and  mysterious  Person. 

Of  this  singular  act  the  end  was  not  less  glorious,  than  the  act 
.^^^^elf  was  amazing.    It  was  to  save  a  race  of  rebellious  creatures, 
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whom  he  needed  not,  from  misery  and  ruin ;  of  creatures,  whom  with 
a  word  he  could  have  returned  to  their  original  nothing,  and  whose 
places  with  another  word  he  could  have  fified  with  equal  or  greater 
numbers,  at  his  pleasure ;  all  obedient,  faithful,  and  happy*  I  shall 
not,  however,  dwell  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  Occasions 
still  more  appropriate  will  hereafter  bring  it  up  to  view.  The  sin- 
gle point  on  which  I  would  now  insist,  is  the  infinite  condescension 
of  Christ.  This  glorious  person  hwnbUd  himself  j  to  behold  the  things 
tohich  are  done  tmder  the  sitn* 

How  much  more  when  he  came  from  his  high  and  holy  place  to 
dwell  beneath  that  sun,  and  take  up  his  residence  on  his  loot-stool ! 
All  this,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  do.  He  emptied  himself,  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness 
of  men. 

What  were  the  views  which  Angels  formed  of  this  new  and  as- 
tonishing event?  Easilv  may  we  imagine,  that  all  heaven  was  lost 
in  wonder,  and  buried  in  silence,  to  behold  this  transition  from 
infinite  glory  to  supreme  humiliation,  from  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse to  a  tenement  of  clay.  How  instinctively  ought  we,  unitini^ 
with  Angels  in  the  same  views  and  the  same  emotions,  to  beholc^ 
wonder,  and  adore ! 

2dly.  What  avattem  of  condescension  is  here  set  before  us  for  our 
imitation/  St.  Paul  makes  this  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration :  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  says  he  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  which  was  also  in  Christ. 

Condescension  is  here  enforced  on  the  race  of  man  with  an  au- 
thority, and  example,  literally  infinite.  The  Divine  Wisdom  dic- 
tated the  condescension  of  Christ ;  and  the  Divine  Goodness 
carried  it  into  execution.  In  it  we  see  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Infinite  Mind  is  pleased  to  act;  and  which  boundless  Excellence 
approves,  and  loves.  This,  then,  is  a  character  and  conduct,  to 
much  we  are  urged  by  the  highest  of  all  considerations,  the  ap- 
probation, and  example  of  God.  Would  we,  then,  be  like  God; 
would  we  be  perfect  as  He  is  perfect}  would  we  obtain  his  appro- 
bation ;  woula  we  inherit  the  olessings,  which  he  confers  on  those 
who  are  approved  by  him ;  would  we  become  reaUy  excellent  and 
lovely ;  we  shall  give  all  diligence,  that  th€  same  mind  may  be  m 
us,  rohich  was  also  in  Christ.  We  shaU  condescend  to  men  of  low 
degree;  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart}  be  satisfied  with  humble 
stations,  offices,  and  employments ;  and  feel,  that  no  human  in- 
terest is  beneath  our  notice,  and  no  human  business  unfit  for  us 
to  perform,  when  we  are  called  to  perform  it,  and  when  others  by 
the  performance  can  be  reUeved,  disposed  to  virtue,  or  made 
happy. 

But  how  difierent  is  the  usual  conduct,  and  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  Man !  All  men  sigh  to  be  rich ;  and  none  are  contented 
with  humble  circumstances.  All  men  pant  Ito  be  great ;  and  none 
are  satisfied  with  a  lowly  condition.    The  rich  despise  the  poor  • 
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dbe  great  lfaiQ|^  on  tfae  small.  When  we  become  Hch^  we  3idi 
for  additional  nchee.  When  we  become  great,  we  toil,  and  watcbi 
aod  weary  ourselves  through  life,  to  Ibecome  greater*  All,  beneath 
118  in  the3e  mere  accidents,  we  overlook,  contemn,  insult,  and  style 
the  dirt  and  scum  of  the  earth. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  became,  voluntarily,  not  only  a  man, 
but  a  poor  man;  a  lowly  man;  the  son  of  a  carpenter^  humble 
in  his  station;  without  place,  or  jppwer,  or  wealth ;  and  perfecdy 
satisfied  to  be  widiout  them  all.  His  friends,  his  disciples,  his 
Apofides,  were  selected  fropi  ^  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he  alleged 
it  as  one  unanswerable  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  by  him  <Ae 
poor  had  ih^  Gogpd  preached  %mio  them*  This  was  the  character 
of  Him,  whom  Angels  worship,  and  whom  the  Universe  obeys. 

Christ  descended  to  these  lowly  men,  and  to  these  humble  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  throne  of  the  heavens.  ShaU  not  we,  then,  be 
willing  to  let  ourselves  down  from  the  side,  or  even  the  sumpiit,  of 
wx  mole^hill,  to  visit  p^r  fellow-emmets  at  the  bottom  ?  How  small 
Ihe  descent  at  the  utn^ost!  jHow  silly,  how  base,  how  contradictory 
to  common  ^eose,  the  pri^e,  which  refuses  to  ma^e  it! 

Often,  very  often,  the  #eri,  whqm  we  despise  as  greatly  beneath 
us,  are  better,  wiser,  and  more  excellent  in  the  sight  of  God^  than 
ourselves*  Always  we  are  odious  to  him,  and  contemptible  m  the 
eye  ,<^  Reason,  for  this  very  pride.  Let  every  proud  man,  then, 
feel,  that  for  this  very  qharactar,  wluch  he  so  fondly  cherishes,  he 
is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  justly  contemptible  in  that  of 
men ;  that  the  character,  which  he  despises,  is  the  very  character 
in  jBifhich  Christ  chose  to  appear;  and  that  the  men,  whom  he  treaty 
wiUi  abuse  apd  insolence,  are  oi  that  very  class,  o^t  of  which 
Christ  selected  his  friends  and  Apostles. 


/ 
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IsiLAB  ISit  lO^l^.—When  ikou MaU  nudU  kutmU  on  offerhig  foritH,  he  $keU  jm 
ki$  tetd;  he  thtdl  pr^hng  hu  dajft,  and  the  pleasure  of  ike  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand.  He  ^lall  see  of  the  travail  of  hu  soul,  and  ^uUl  be  satisfied :  oy  his 
knowledge  shall  my  riehteous  Servant  justify  many  ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  tm^ 
mtities.  Therefore  voilTi  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  greati  and  he  shall  divide 
the  qtoil  wUh  the  strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  and  he 
was  numbered  wUh  the  transgressors;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  emd  made 
intercession  fir  the  transgressors. 


'^H  hu  soul  ehall  make  a  propitiatory  saerifice,  he  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shsdlpro' 
long  their  dt^;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jxboyah  AaU  prosper  in  his  hands, 
Qf  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  ihall  see  (the  fruit)  and  be  satisfied :  by  the  knowledge 
of  him  shall  my  Servant  jjy^Ufy  many  ;  for  the  punishment  of  ttuir  imquities  ha 
Mil  bear.  Therefore  will  J  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  ;  and  the 
mighiy  people  shall  h^  share  for  his  spoil :  because  he  voured  out  his  sotU  unta 
deaths  ana  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors :  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ; 
emd  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors." 

LowtB. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephtsians^  Si.  Paul 
declares,  that  God  halh  chosen  us  in  Christ,  be/ore  the  /oundaHon 
of  the  world  ^  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children^ 
by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself  $  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will ;  to  the  praise  (f  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made 
us  accepted  tn  the  Beloveal 

The  manner,  m  which  this  transacdon  took  place,  and  in  which 
the  purposes  of  it  were  accomplished,  is  recorded  in  die  text. 
The  Person,  who  speaks  in  the  text,  is  unquestionably  Gon  the 
Father;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  calls  Ciirist  in  the 
11th  verse  my  Servant*  The  Context,  as  you  well  know,  is  an 
eminent  and  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  birth,  life,  and 
suiSeTings  of  Christ ;  and  has  been  acknowleaged  as  such,  so  &r 
as  my  information  extends,  by  both  the  Jewish  -and  Christian 
thurches  universally,  in  every  age,  since  it  was  written.  Almost 
the  whole  6f  it  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  his  humiliation  and 
bufferings,  described  with  such  a  degree  of  minuteness,  and  exact- 
ness, as  to  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  history,  than  of  a 
prophecy. 

In  the  text,  a  covenant  is  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker^ 
with  the  Person  of  whom  he  speaki ;  or,  xm  the  part  of  uod  the 
Father,  with  the  Son.  In  the  tenth  verse,  the  first  of  the  text,  it 
is  proposed,  conditionally,  in  the  following  terms :  When  thou  shalt 
make  fns  s&ul  an  offhing  for  sin^  he  shall  see  his  seed;  he  shaU 
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prolong  his  days  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hand.    In  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth^  which  differs  from  the 
common  one  only  by  being  more  correct  and  explicit,  it  is,  ^'  If 
his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see  a  seed  which 
shall  prolong  their  days  ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands.^^     The  difference  lies,  principally,  in  the 
second  clause,  "  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  their 
days."     It  could  not,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  promised,  as  a 
reward  to  Christ  for  his  sufferings,  tnat,  in  any  sense,  he  should 
prolong  his  own  days^  but  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  that 
he  should  see  a  seed,  which,  in  a  sense  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
should  prolong  their  days.     The  days  of  Him,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  he- 
ginning  and  the  ending,  could  not  in  any  sense  be  pi-olonged  in 
consequence  of  his  sufferings,  or  of  any  other  possible  event. 
The  word  his,  supplied  by  the  Translators,  is  supplied  errone- 
ously: since  in  the  present  translation  it  presents  a  meanings 
which  plainly  cannot  oe  admitted.     The  justice  of  these  remarks 
will  be  further  evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  covenant  in 
the  eleventh  verse.     He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  Soul;  that  is, 
as  explained  by  Lowth,  "  Of  the  travail  of  his  Soul  he  shall  see  the 
fruit  and  be  satisfied  ;'^^  By  his  knowledge,  or  as  Lowth  more  cor- 
rectly renders  it,  "  By  the  knowledge  of  him,  shall  my  Servant  jus- 
iify  many.^^     The  justification  of  the  many,  here  spoken  of,  con^ 
nected  with  its  cmisequences,  is  the  very  reward,  promised  in  the 
preceding  verse,  in  the  words.  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  pra^ 
long  their  days :  and  here  the  reward,  promised,  is  no  other,  than 
the  justification  and  consequent  eternal  life  of  those,  who  should 
become  interested  in  his  death* 

Still  further  is  this  interpretation  evinced  to  be  just  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  promise  in  the  twelfth  verse ;  or  third  oi  the  text ; 
TTurefore  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  vnth  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death  ;  or,  as  more  happily  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth,  There* 
fore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion;  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil,  because  he  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death.  It  is  not  true,  that  Christ  has  a  portion  divided  to 
him  with  the  great,  or  a  spoil  divided  to  him  with  the  strong.  He 
trod  the  wine  press  alorie,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  to  share  with  him  the  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  sufferings,  and  the  reward,  alike. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Septuagint  this  passage  is  rendered,  "  For  this 
cause  shatl  he  receive  many  for  his  inheritance,  and  shall  share 
spoils  of  the  strong.^^ 

Finally,  the  same  thing  is  abundandy  evinced  in  Psalm  Ixxxix; 
where,  also,  the  same  covenant  is  recorded.  Once  have  I  sworn 
by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  en* 
Mart  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.    And  again,  His 
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aeed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  every  and  his  throne  as  the  days 
of  Heaven.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  passages  the  re- 
tDor^I,  promised^  to  Christ,  consists  in  giving  persons  to  him  ,•  as 
seed}  the  many  ;  the  mighty  people*  These  are  undoubtedly  no 
other  than  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  horn  ;  styled 
elsewhere  tht  children  of  God  ;  little  children;  sons  and  daughters. 
They  are  his  own  people ;  diose,  in  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  proper- 
ty ;  persons  justified,  who  in  this  manner  have  become  his  portion j 
his  spoil ;  his  seed.  The  reward  of  his  sufferings,  here  promised!, 
is  to  consist  of  these. 

It  is  not  however,  to  consist  in  the  persons  only,  but  in  their 
arcumstances  also.     It  is  not  promised,  merely,  that  they  shall 
be  given  to  him  as  a  possession,  but  that  they  shall  be  given 
to  mm  in  a  peculiar  manner;  attended  with  one  circumstance, 
at  least,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Promiser  was  considered,  a» 
materiaU^  imp<»:tant  to  ue  nature  of  the  gift.     He  shall  see  a 
Meedy  whu^h  shall  prolong  their  days}  or,  as  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  shall  endure  for  ever.     The  meaning  of  this  phraseology 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  use  of  it,  in  parallel  passages,  found  in  the 
Scriptures.     In  the  15th  Psalm^  David  inquires.  Lord,  who  shall 
abiae  it  thy  tabernacle.^  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?    and  im- 
mediately answers.  He  that  walketh  uprightly ,  and  worketh  right* 
€ousness.  In  the  49th  Psalm  and  12th  verse,  he  says  of  the  wicked, 
That,  being  in  honour^  they  abide  not,  but  are  like  the  beasts  that 
perish.    In  the  125th  Psalm  and  1st  verse,  he  says.  They  that  trust 
-in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but 
abideth  for  ever.     In  John  10th  and  15th,  our  Saviour  saith  to  his 
disciples,  ff'  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love, 
even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father'* s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his 
love.    In  1st  of  John  2d  and  17th,  it  is  said,  And  the  world passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof}  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ever.     In  Psalm  102d  and  28th,  it  is  said.  The  children  of  thy 
servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee. 
'    We  are  now  prepared  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  under 
consideration.     To  prolong  their  days.  To  endure  for  ever,  is  to 
abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  in  his  holy  hill,  in  the  heavens  ;  to 
abide  m  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he  abides  in  his  Father^ s  love,  for 
.ever :  to  abide,  when  the  World  has  passed  away,  and  the  lust  there* 
of:  to  be  established  before  God,  or  in  his  presence.     In  a  word,  it 
is  to  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality.   This  is  what  the  Scriptures  consider  as  abiding,  endur* 
ing,  and  being  established ;  whenever  this  language  is  applied  to 
men.    In  opposition  to  this,  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  cut  off,  and  to 
perish}  to  be  as  the  grass,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  no  more  ;  and  their 
candle  is  said  to  so  out.  This  part  of  the  promise,  then,  is  no  other, 
than  that  the  seed  qf  Christ  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity. 

In  :the  passages,  quoted  from  the  89th  Psalm,  an  additional 
promise  is  made  in  the  same  covenant.    It  is  there  said,  that  his 
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seed  shall  endure  for  ever^  and  his  throne^  that  is,  his  dominion 
over  them  particularly,  as  the  days  of  heaven*  The  same  thing  is 
also  covenanted,  in  diflferent  pnraseology,  in  Isaiah  ix»  6th  and 
7th,  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom^  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder^  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age^  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  of  the  increase 
of  his  government^  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end.  Here  we  are 
taught,  that,  of  the  increase  of  the  government  of  Christ,  that  is,  of 
its  splendour  and  glory,  and  of  the  peace,  or  prosperity,  of  his  sub- 
jects, accomplished  by  it,  there  shall  be  no  end :  in  other  words, 
that  the  glory  of  his  government,  cmd  the  happiness  of  his  churchy 
shall  increase  for  ever. 

The  condition,  on  his  part,  to  which  these  rewards  are  promised, 
b  that  he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  «m;  or  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  Another  condition  is  also  specified,  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  the  reward,  in  the  last  verse :  and  therefore  was  undoubt- 
edly included,  although  not  expressed,- in  the  two  former  verses* 
This  is,  that  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Mediation 
i^  Christ,  drawn  out  in  the  essential  particulars  :  his  hwniliationj 
atonement,  and  intercession*  The  reward  also,  that  is,  the  great 
object,  which  was  his  inducement  to  undertake  this  Mediation,  is 
distincdy  expressed :  viz,  that  he  should  see  a  seed,  which  should 
prolong  their  days,  and  that  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah 
should  prosper  in  his  hands.  This  m  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  is 
by  St*  Paul  styled  the  joy,  set  before  him  ;  that  is,  set  before  him 
in  this  promise,  or  covenant ;  for  which,  he  informs  us,  Christ  en- 
dured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 

In  the  text,  also,  we  are  taught  the  means,  by  which,  on  their 
part,  mankind  become  his  seed,  expressed  in  the  following  declara- 
tion :  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  many* 
By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here,  we  are  unquestionably  to  under- 
stand that  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  hath  sent,  which  in  John  1 7th  and  3d  he  declares  to  be  life 
eternal^  and  which  in  the  8th  verse  he  speaks  of  as  being  the 
same  with  evangelical  faith.  They  have  known  surely,  that  I  have 
come  out  from  thee  ;  and  they  have  believed,  that  thou  aidst  send  me. 
By  this  Miith,  as  you  well  know,  we  are  abundantly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  justified.  The  declaration  of  Paul  to  Peter, 
when,  at  Antioch,  Ac  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  through 
fear  of  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
blamed,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  other  passages  on  this  point, 
We,  who  are  Jews,  and  not  sinners  of  the  (rentiles,  knowing  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  theworks  of  the  Law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we,  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  ofthe  Law :  for 
by  tne  works  of  the  law  nofiesh  shall  be  justified.     The  faith  of  the 
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Gospel  isj  ihereforcj  the  knowledge^  by  tohichj  U  is  said  in  the  text, 
Christ  shall  justify  many*  The  reason  why  it  is  called  knowledge 
here,  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  it  involves  views  so  just,  extensive, 
and  firmly  established  concerning  this  glorious  Person  :  Whereas, 
in  the  same  mind  no  such  views  existed,  antecedendy  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faith.  For  Christ,  like  every  other  spiritual  object,  can 
only  be  spiritually  dtscemed» 

All  these  things,  also,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  cove^ 
nani.  To  this  covenant,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two  parties  : 
God,  who  promises,  and  his  Servant,  who  was  to  justify  many.  A 
concUtion  is  specified,  to  which  is  annexed  a  promise  of  reward. 
The  condition  is,  that  Christ  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
•m,  and  make  xnterctssion  for  the  transgressors  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
execute  the  whole  office  of  a  Priest  for  mankind.  The  reward  is, 
that  he  should  receive  the  many  for  hisportion^  and  that  they  should 
prolong  tiieir  daysj  or  endure  for  ever.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
covenant,  on  the  part  of  God  the  Father,  like  that  made  with 
•A/baA,  and  that  made  with  Abraham,  and  various  others  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  89th  Psalm  exhibited,  as  a  promissory 
oath :  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto 
David  ^  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  long  as 
ike  Sun. 

I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  explanation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture^  because  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  this  manner ;  or 
with  a  reference  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of  it ;  and  because  I 
believed,  that  a  minute  examination  was  necessary  to  a  distinct  and 
fiatisiiaictory  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  text  contains  the  following 
doctrine.  That  God  the  Father  entered  into  a  Covenant  with  Christy 
in  which  he  promised  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a  Pro^ 
pitiation,  and  Intercessor,  for  sinners,  as  a  reward  of  his  labours  and 
suffering,  the  future  possession  of  a  Church,  which  under  his  govern- 
tnent  should  be  glorious  and  happy  for  €ver. 

Concerning  this  Covenant,  usually  called  the  Covenant  of  Re^ 
demption,  I  make  the  following  observations. 

1st.  This  Covenant  was  made  from  Eternity. 

In  the  &rst  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  fellow-christians,  says,  Blessed  be  the 
God  atui  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  through  Christ, 
according  as  he  hath' chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  zoithout  blame,  before  him  in 
love}  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wilL 
In  this  passage  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  blesses  his  Churchy 
or  Christians,  with  all  spiritual  blessii^s ;  or,  as  in  the  Original, 
with  every  spmtual  blessing  ;  through  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world :  and  that  be 
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has  predestinated  us,  particularly,  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
unto  himself,  through  Christ  also*  This  choice  of  his  church,  then, 
this  predestination  of  it  to  the  adoption  of  children  through  Christ, 
existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  choice,  this 
predestination  of  the  church  to  the  adoption  of  children  unto  him- 
self, through  Christ,  is  the  very  same  thing  which,  in  another  form, 
is  declared  in  the  text*  The  covenant,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
therefore  a  transaction,  existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
or,  as  this  phraseology  uniformly  means  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
Eternity. 

The  text  itself  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ* 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  recorded  in  it,  was 
then  first  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  God  ;  or  that  he,  with  whom 
ii  no  variableness f  nor  shadow  of  turning,  changed  lus  mind  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah  concerning  this  mighty  object.  If  any  person  should 
be  at  a  loss  concerning  mis  fact,  let  him  remember,  that  this  cove*- 
nant  contains  the  very  same  promises,  which  were  made  to  David, 
Mraham,  and  our  first  parents  ;  to  all  of  whom  the  same  wonder- 
fiil  transaction  was,  in  terms  less  explicit,  disclosed.  The  transac- 
tion itself,  and  the  objects  which  it  involved,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  providence  of  God  towards  this 
world.  It  cannot,  tnerefore,  be  believed,  that  it  was  left  unpro- 
vided for,  when  the  system  was  originally  formed.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  object,  which  was  chiefly  in  view,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  was  an  original  part  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  St. 
Peter  83J8,  concerning  Christ,  that  he  was  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ^  and  Si.  John  calls  him  tie  Lamb,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  Christ  himself,  at  the  day 
of  Judgment,  styles  the  state  of  glory  and  happiness,  destined  for 
the  righteous,  the  kingdom^  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
.  world.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kirisdom  prejoar- 
«rf  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  kingdom, 
and  the  Church,  which  inherits  it,  is  the  very  subject  of  the  cove- 
nant, contained  in  the  text. 

Sdly.  This  covenant  was  the  basis,  on  which  was  founded  the  whdk 
system  of  providential  dispensations  towards  the  Church. 

Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mediation  of  Christ ;  his  incar- 
nation, life,  preaching,  miracles,  humiliation,  sufierings,  and  glo- 
rification. Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  oi 
Grace ;  who  came  into  the  world,  to  execute  the  purposes  of 
Christ's  redemption.  Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Gospel;  ar 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  that  Spirit 
taught  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  which  communicates  CD 
•us  Si  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  wHl  of  Qciv,  coh- 
'ceming  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Out  of  this  covenant  ^rise  the 
renovation  and  purification  of  the  human  soul ;  the  light,  coiiifort, 
peace,  hope,  and  joy,  which  it  receives  in  the  present  world;  btod, 
m  the  end,  its  admission  into  the  hesvens.    PinaiUy,  out  ^f -tiUs 
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covenant  will  arise  the  glcny,  peace,  ami  happiness,  which  will  be 
found  in  that  pure  and  exalted  world  by  the  whole  cLsstnAly  of^  ilu 
Jirst  bom.  All  these,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  them,  result, 
obviously,  from  the  wonderful  transaction,  recorded  in  the  text. 

3dly.  The  Churchy  thus  promised  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his 
mediation^  is  formed  of  a  great  multitude  of  mankind* 

It  will  not  be  ne<^essary  for  me  to  inquire,  at  the  present  time, 
either  in  what  manner  this  multitude  will  be  gathered,  or  of  whom 
it  will  be  composed.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  assertion,  which  I  have  made,  is  expressly  contained  in  the 
text.  Bt/  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  Many.  I 
will  distribute  the  Many  to  him  for  his  portion,  and  the  Mighty  peo^ 
fie,  that  is,  a  great  multitude,  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil.  Accord* 
mgly,  St.  John  informs  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a  great  mul' 
tiluoB,  which  no  m>an  could  nxmU>er,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds^ 
and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be/ore  the  throne,  and  before  th€ 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands;  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying,  Salv€Uion  to  our  God,  who  siileUi  <m 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

4tfaly.  Jn  this  covenant  a  reward  was  promised  to  Christ,  $tM^ 
eiently  great  to  induce  him  to  undergo  alltne  humUiation  and  suj^ 
ings  of  his  Mediatorial  character. 

Ttus  we  know  by  the  fact.  In  accordance  with  this  covenant 
he  actually  assumed  this  character,  and  voluntarily  underwent  att 
its  sujferings.  But,  were  we  at  a  loss  concerning  this  subject 
otherwise ;  we  are  directlv  assured  by  St.  Paul,  that  Christ,  for 
the  joy,  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shsmu 
What  the  joy  of  Christ  was,  he  himself  has,  I  apprehend,  ezpress- 
lydeclared  to  us  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Proverbs.  His  woros  are, 
Pnun  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  him, 
as  one  brought  vp  with  htm  ;  I  was  daUy  his  delight,  rejoicing  «^ 
way  before  him;  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  nis  earth,  and 
rny  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men:  that  is,  with  his  Church*; 
ti^e  glorious  reward,  which  was  promised  to  hun  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

From  these  summair  observations,  concerning  the  Covenant  of 
Bfidemption,  I  derive,  oy  way  of  inference,  the  following 

REMARKS. 

In  the  1st  place,  The  solvation  of  the  Church  ofCton,  fliat  is,  of 
aXl  righteous  men,  was  an  origincU  part  of  the  system  of  <3ob^8 
providence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse,  are 
just;  then  it  follows  by  irresistible  consequence,  ihat  the  saSvsl^fion 
of  the  righteous,  or  of  all  who  will  be  -riuimately  saved,  was  con- 
templateo,  and  resolved  on,  by  God,  from  ihe  beginning,  or  from 
everlasting.    It  was,  alsO|  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  t^Aovtnant 
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between  the  Father  and  the  Son.    It  was  not,  therefore,  in  any 
sense  a  thing,  which  grew  out  of  a  contingency;  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Price  and  others ;  a  remedy,  provided  for  evils  un- 
foreseen;  a  thing,  grafted  upon  the  fall  of  man,  which  they  consid- 
er as  an  accident,  springing  out  of  that  Uberty  of  -contingency, 
which  they  supoose  indispensable  to  the  firee  volitions  of  a  moral 
being.     St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  God,  the  Father,  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  intent,  that  now  unto  principalities^  and 
]90wers,  in  heavenly  places  might  be  knozon  by  the  Church,  the  manr 
(fold  Toisdom  of  (roa:  According  to  the  eternal  purpose,  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.     Here  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  create  all 
things  by  him,  to  the  intent  that  princmalities  and  powers  might 
h%ow,  by  means  of  the  Church,  that  is,  by  means  of  nis  dispensa- 
tions to  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.     Of  course,  ths 
existence  of  the  Church  was  an  essential  part  of  his  eternal  purpose. 
Of  course,  also,  the  existence  of  the  cnurch  was  foreknown,  and 
resolved  on,  as  a  part  of  this  purpose.     Its  existence,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  contingent;  in  no  sense  accidental ;  in  no  sense 
dependent  on  any  thing,  by  which  it  could  be  prevented.     In  ac- 
cordance with  this  declaration,  St.  Paul  says,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  Who 
hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  Toith  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  ownpurpose,  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us,  before  the  world  began.     In  tnis  passage  Christians  are 
said  to  be  saved  according  to  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God,  given 
to  them,  in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  the  Apostle,  before  the 
world  began}  that  is,  in  simpler  language,  resolved  on,  established 
for  them,  riven  in  the  counsels  of  God ;  so  as  to  be  indefeasible 
by  any  subsequent  event.     Thus  is  this  passage  explained  in  the 
corresponding  one  of  Titus  1st  and  2d,  hi  the  hope  of  eternal  life^ 
which  Crod,  that  cannot  lie,  ^omised  before  the  world  began.     Here 
the  ^ce  and  salvation,  said  in  the  passage,  last  quoted,  to  be  giv- 
en, IS  called  eternal  life,  and  is  declared  to  be  promised  before  the 
world  began.     The  existence  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  life  of  its 
members,  and  the  grace  bv  which  that  life  is  attained,  were  all 
promised  before  the  world  began :  promised,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
Covenant  which  we  have  been  contemplating ;  and  plainly  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  providential  system,  relatmg  immediately  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world. 

2dly.  TTu  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  Certain. . 

If  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  was  an  original,  and  essential 
part  of  the  providential  system ;  if  it  was  contemplated,  purposed, 
and  resolved  on ;  if  it  was  promised  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his 
labours  and  sufferings ;  if  it  was  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  in  a  covenant  with  the  Son ;  then  it  is  perfecdy  evident,  that 
it  cannot  feil ;  but  will  certamly  be  accomplished.  The  language 
of  God  on  dus  subject  is,  My  counsel  shall  standy  and  I  will  do  alt 
n^  pleasure. 
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As  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  thus  certain ;  the  salvadon  of 
every  righteous  man  is  for  the  same  reason  equallv  certain.  Every 
righteous  man  is  a  part  of  the  church ;  one  of  the  Many^  thus 
promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  and  assured  of 
the  certain  attainment  of  eternal  life  by  the  unchangeable  promise 
of  God.  Let  no  such  man  indulge  a  moment's  apprehension,  that 
he  shall  be  forgotten  of  God,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  death,  or  at 
the  resurrection,  or  at  the  judgment,  or  at  the  final  entrance  of  the 
Church  into  Heaven.  He,  wno  has  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciple^  in  the  name  of  a  disciple ;  he,  who  has  consecrated  two 
mites  to  the  service  of  God  ;  he,  who  has  willingly  befriended  the 
least  of  Chrises  brethren^  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  reward. 

Sdly.  We  are  taught  by  this  doctrine^  that  the  Mediation  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  complete  foundation  for  our  acceptance  withGoi}. 

The  Mediation  of  Christ  was  the  condition  of  our  acceptance, 
which  God  himself  proposed,  and  proceeding  fix)m  his  own  good 

Eleasure.  It  was,  therefore,  originally,  and  absolutely,  pleasing  to 
im.  He  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  alway,  and  ecpially,  pleasing.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
left  to  the  necessity  of  debating,  or  even  inquiring,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  that  is,  whether  there 
is  a  quantum  of  merit,  mathematically  estimated ;  on  which  every 
man  may  rely,  because  it  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  to  anv  definite,  or 
supposed  limit.  Independently  of  all  discussions  of  this  nature, 
every  man  is  assured,  that,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  covenant  by 
becoming  one  of  the  seedy  or  followers,  of  Christ,  by  possessing 
that  knowledge,  or  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  justification ;  he 
wUl  certainly,  also,  be  accepted  of  God  ;  as  being  one  of  those, 
whom  this  promise  included. 

The  number,  and  the  greatness,  of  the  sins,  committed  by  any 
man,  and  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  he  has  accumulated,  however 
discouraging,  or  overwhelming,  it  mav  prove  in  the  hour  of  deep 
contrition,  ought  in  no  wise  to  persuade  the  penitent  to  doubt,  even 
for  a  moment,  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  an  expiation  for  him. 
One  sin,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  admitting  of  no 
atonement :  viz.  blasphemy  asainst  the  Holy  Ghost*  Others  are  in- 
deed exhibited  as  peculiarly  dangerous ;  because,  acquiring  pecu- 
liar strength  by  haoit,  they  conduct  men,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
final  impenitence  and  immoveable  hardness  of  heart.  But  none  of 
these  is  declared  to  be  in  itself,  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
For  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  repentance  never  existed.  He 
therefore,  who  has  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
£adth  in  the  Redeemer,  and  repentance  towards  Gtod,  has  equal  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  his  soul  accepted, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ;  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  all 
others  who  are  like  him. 

With  the  same  confidence  may  the  anxious,  trembling  sinner 
rdy  QD  the  same  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  his  own  future  ao^ 
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ceptance  with  God.  The  language  of  God  on  this  subject  is^  Htm 
that  eometh  unto  me^  that  is,  in  this  manner,  will  I  in  no  wise  cast  otU. 
The  sole  concern  of  every  sinner  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  attain- 
ment of  this  evangelical  character ;  me  very  thing,  which  is  intend- 
ed by  coming  to  God;  and  not  curious  inquiries,  nor  anxious 
doubts,  concerning  a  point,  so  easily  setded  in  this  manner,  and  so 
clet^'ly  decided  by  the  Scriptures. 

4thiy.  7%e  salvatiwi  of  the  Church  is  here  shown  to  be  an  object 
ofinesUmable  greatness  and  importance* 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that  this  event  was  a  primary  part 
of  the  providential  system  of  God  towards  mankind,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  covenant  betwej^n  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
a^es  of  Eternity.  For  the  accomplishment  of  it,  as  one  primary 
object,  this  world  was  created ;  and  a  mysterious  and  most  won- 
d^ul  system  of  Providence  carried  into  execution.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  be  bom,  to 
lead  a  hfe  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  to 
be  buried  in  the  tomb.  For  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  into  Heaven ;  sat 
ifenn  en  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  and  makes  an  un- 
ceasing and  effectual  intercession.  For  the  same  end  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  came  into  the  world  on  a  divine  and  benevolent  mission ; 
and  here  renews  and  purifies  the  souls  of  m^n,  and  conducts  them 
to  the  heavenly  world.  For  tl^e  same  end  the  world  itself  will  be 
consumed  with  fire ;  the  visible  heavens  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise  ;  they  that  are  in  the  graves  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  come  forth  ;  the  judgment  be  set ;  angels  and  men  he  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  their  respective  rewards ;  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  be  created,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
TAon  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shail 
obtain  joy  ana  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fiee  away* 

Each  of  these  things  declares  in  a  forcible  manner  the  inmport- 
ance  of  this  mighty  object  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  his  providence 
the  Means  are  never  greater,  more  numerous,  or  more  splendid, 
than  the  nature  of  the  End  will  amply  justify.  The  means,  which 
I  have  recited,  are  the  most  magnificent  and  awful  events,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  greatness  of  the  end  is  proportion- 
al. Accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  a  most  sublime  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  declares, 
that  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Creature  (in  the  Greek,  Creation) 
waitethfor  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God :  and  that  the  whole 
Creation  groaneth,  and  travailcth  together  in  pain,  with  thb  diyine 
and  most  wonderfiil  birdi. 

If,  then,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  holds  this  high  place  in  the 
divine  estimation  ;  it  ought  imauestionably  to  hold  me  same  place 
in  cues.  By  each  of  us  it  ougnt  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  in- 
coD^pidiensible  magnitude,  of  transcendent  glory,  and  of  an  jm- 
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portance,  sufficient  to  reward,  with  propriety,  the  labours  and  suf- 
lerines  of  the  Son  of  God. 

or  proportional  importance  is  the  salvation  of  each  of  the  Indi- 
viduals, of  which  this  assembly  of  the  righteous  is  composed. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  decided,  that  no  conduct,  in  which  future 
good  to  one's  self  is  the  motive  of  action,  can  be  virtuous.  Proofs 
of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  his  Lordship  has  not  however 
furnished,  and  plainly  was  not  able  to  furnish :  for  it  is  a  decision, 
contradicting  alike  the  voice  of  common  sense,  and  the  voice  of 
God.  God  by  conmianding  us  to^Iee  from  the  wrath  to  comej  and 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  lifcy  has  assured  us  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
conduct.  In  the  observations,  contained  in  ihis  discourse,  we  have 
seen  ample  reason  for  this  command ;  and  ample  proof  of  the  rec- 
titude ot  the  conduct,  which  it  requires.  If  the  salvation  of  the 
Church  was  so  ereat  and  glorious  a  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  the 
salvation  of  eacn  individual,  which  it  contains,  is  proportionally 
important :  a  thine  in  itself  great  and  good ;  incomprehensibly 

great  and  good ;  oeserving  our  supreme  attention,  most  anxious 
ibours,  ana  most  fervent  prayers.  Th^  attainment  of  it,  in  evei^ 
instance,  is  pleasing  to  our  Creator;  makes  man  lovely  in  his 
sight ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiar  joy  over  that  happy  world,  where  all 
the  virtuous  are  assembled  togemer.  Let  every  one  of  us,  there-* 
fore,  with  all  humility  ofmindywith  strong  crying j  and  many  tears^ 
be^n,  and  carry  on,  this  prime  business  of  me,  unseduced  by  so- 
phistiy,  unwarped  bv  temptation,  unbroken  by  discouragement ; 
and  by  a  patient  contmuanee  in  all  well  doings  seek  so  feithmlly /or  ^ 
glory^  honour  J  and  immortality^  as  to  obtain  in  the  end  everlasting 
life. 
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CHRIST  A  PROPHET. ^HI8  PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


LvsB  j%lv,  l^j^'-JindhAtmdtini^  Humf  Whtd  Hting9fAndthev$md\itUehim,  Cvt^ 
terming  Jemu  •/  ^OMorethf  who  wa$  a  Jhrophetf  mighijf  in  deed  a$ui  uord^  before 
Oedf  and  ail  thi  people. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
Covtnani  of  Redemption*  In  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  I  observed, 
was  contamed  the  eiAstance  of  Christ'^ s  employment,  as  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  and  the  reward^  which  He  was  to  receive 
in  this  character.  By  the  substance  of  his  employment,  I  intend 
the  things,  which  he  did,  and  suffered,  alike,  while  in  the  execution 
of  th^  Mediatorial  office.  These  things  naturally  follow  the  cove- 
nant of  Redemption,  in  a  system  of  Theology,  and  therefore,  natm> 
ally  demand  our  ne^t  examination. 

In  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  frequently  spoken  of,  as  the  Prophet^ 
Prifift,  andtSng,  ofmankini.  This  distribution  of  his  Mediatorial 
character  into  Uiree  great  and  distinguishing  parts  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  proper,  which  can  be  made ;  and  is  amplv  authorized  by 
the  Spirit  of  God :  it  will,  therefore,  be  followed  in  these  discourses. 

The  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable,  designation 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  Prophet,  is  found  in  the  18 th  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy. In  the  15th  verse,  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites :  The 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  tp  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ve  shall  hearken.  This 
promise,  we  learn  from  the  verses  immediately  following,  was  given 
to  the  Israelites,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  at  the  foot  oi  Mount  Ho^ 
reb :  Let  us  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  our  God  ;  neither 
let  us  see  this  great  fire  any  more  ;  that  we  die  not*  In  answer  to 
this  petition,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses :  They  have  well  spoken  thai 
which  they  have  spoken,  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unio  thee  ;  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ; 
emd  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words, 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

In  this  very  remarkable  prediction  we  are  taught, 

1st.  That  a  Prophet  should,  at  some  subsequent  period,  be  raised 
up,  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  of  that  nation^  who  should  be  like 
unio  Moses  ^  that  is,  one  who,  like  Moses,  introduced  a  new  dispen- 
sation, to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Mosaic;  as  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  prophecy y  was  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  Patriarchal  Die- 
pemsation.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  written,  not  im- 
probably, by  seveial  hands,  ami  closed,  perhaps,  by  Erm,  it  is 
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said :  7%ere  arose  not  a  Prophet  rince  in  Israel^  like  tmto  Jffoief  • 
If  this  was  really  written  by  Ezra^  it  is  a  direct  testimony,  that  the 
Prophet,  marked  out  in  this  prediction,  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
captivity.  In  John  u  19 — 21,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Jeae,  to 
wit,  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  authority  and  commissions  of  Prophets,  sent  a  solemn  delega- 
tion to  John  the  Baptist,  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter. They  first  asked  him,  particularly.  Art  thou  Elias  ^  and, 
upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  asked  him  again,  Art  thou  that 
Prophet  ? — 'o  *{09>jnK :  the  Prophet  by  way  0/ eminence.  In  Johd 
vL  14,  the  five  thousand  Jews,  whom  Christ  fed  with  five  loaved 
and  two  fishes,  under  the  strong  impression  of  that  wonderful  mir- 
acle said  concerning  Christ,  This  is  of  a  truth  t?iat  Prophet,  that 
should  come  into  the  world.  In  John  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  after  hearing  the  (fiscourses 
of  Christ,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  said,  0/  a  truth,  this  is  the 
Prophet* 

The  first  of  these  passages  assures  us,  diat  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  Prophet,  foretold  by  Moses,  who  was  to  be  like 
unto  him,  had  not  arisen,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach: 
and  the  two  last  assure  us  of  the  same  feet,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  People  at  large*  Of  course,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to 
have  been  the  belief  of  every  preceding  age.  The  two  last  pas- 
sages also  teach  us,  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  character  so  like 
that  of  the  expected  Prophet,  as  to  be  repeatedly  acknowledged  ih 
this  character  by  jthe  Jewish  people. 

2dly,  This  Prophet  was  to  appear  with  a  divine  commission^,  as 
an  inspired  teacher  from  God.  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouthf 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him. 

3dly.  His  appearance  was  to  be  such,  as  not  to  alarm,  or  terrify^ 
the  People  of  the  Jews. 

This  is  evident  fit>m  the  fact,  that  he  was  promised  in  answer  to 
a  petition  of  that  people,  in  which  they  requested,  that  they  mi^bt 
no  more  hear  the  awral  voice  of  God,  nor  see  the  fire,  by  which 
Mount  Sinai  was  surrounded.  God,  approving  of  the  request,  an- 
swers, that  he  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  fit>m  the  midst  of  them ; 
One,  who  should  be  of  their  brethren ;  One,  of  course,  who  was  to 
be  like  themselves ;  a  man,  conversmg  with  them,  as  friend  with 
fijend,  who  should  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  ie 
heard  in  the  streets  ;*  but  who  should  be  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek;  and  to  proclaim  ths 
acceptable  year  of  tfu  liOrd,\  with  the  stilly  small  voice  of  wisdom, 
trutn,  and  ri^teousness. 

From  these  things  it  is  evklent,  that  no  other  prophet  sustained 
all  these  characteristics,  but  Christ;  even  his  enemies  themselves 
being  the  judges.    That  Christ  sustained  them  all  is  unanswerably 
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certain ;  particularly,  that  he  wrought  mighttf  signs^  and  wondersj 
and  that  he  was  known  o/*  God  face  to  face.  St.  Peter  in  his  ser- 
moit  to  the  Jewsj  Acts  iii.  has,  by  directly  applying  this  prophecy 
to  Christ,  assured  us,  that  he  was  the  prophet  intended;  and, 
therefore,  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry. 

In  the  text,  the  same  character  is  attnbuted  to  him  by  Cleophas : 
as  he  himself  decisively  informs  us,  by  adding  in  a  following  verse, 
We  trusted^  that  it  had  been  Ae,  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel. 
At  the  same  time,  the  text  furnishes  us  with  a  summary  account  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  Redeemer  discharged  his  prophetical 
office,  by  declaring,  that  he  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
wordj  before  God  and  all  the  people.  To  discuss  this  subject,  is  the 
design  of  the  following  discourse. 

Prophecy  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts :  The  com- 
munication of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  concerning  their  duty  and 
salvation  f  and  the  prediction  offiUure  events. 

The  power,  by  which  both  these  were  done,  was  no  other  than 
Inspiration :  for  Man  is  as  unable  to  divine  the  will  of  God,  as  to 
foresee  future  events.  Both  these  parts  of  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter, Christ  sustained  in  the  most  perfect  degree :  But  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  the  original,  and  fiair  the  most 
important,  part  of  the  business  of  a  Prophet,  and  that  which  is 
alike  pointed  out  in  the  text,  and  in  the  prediction  of  Moses,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Redeemer,  especially  intended  to  be,  at  this 
time,  the  subject  of  consideration. 

In  J/ewton^s  dissertations  on  the  prophecies  may  be  found  an 
ample  illustration  of  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  Christ's  predictions. 

The  prophetical  Instruction,  or  preaching,  of  Christ,  is  in  the 
Scriptures  distributed  into  that,  which  he  communicated  in  his  own 
person:  and  that,  which  he  communicated  by  his  Apostles.  The 
former  of  these  shall  be  first  considered. 

In  an  examination  of  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ,  the  fol- 
lowingthings  demand  our  attention : 

I.  T%e  Jucessity  of  his  executing  the  office  of  a  preacher. . 

II.  The  things  which  he  taught. 

ni.  7%e  Manner,  in  which  he  taught :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequence  of  his  Preaching. 

I.  I  shall  consider  the  necessity  of  Chris  fs  assuming  the  office  of 
a  Preacher. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  that  Christ  might  have  appeared  in 
the  world  in  the  humble  character,  in  which  he  actually  appeared ; 
have  wrought  the  miracles,  recorded  of  him ;  suflTered  the  death  of 
the  cross ;  and  generally,  have  done  every  thine  recorded  of  him, 
either  as  an  act  or  a  suffering ;  and  then,  instead  of  teaching  man- 
kind the  way  of  life  and  salvation  with  his  own  mouth,  might  have 
taught  it  to  his  Apostles  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
commissioned  them  to  publish  it  to  mankind. 

This  course,  however,  he  did  not  pursue.    On  the  contrary, 
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he  has  chosen  to  teach  it  extensively  in  his  own  person.  For 
this  conduct  of  his  there  were,  doubtless,  very  substantial  reasons. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  withholden  from  mank'md.  Others 
are  discernible  with  sufficient  clearness.  Even  these  are  not,  in- 
deed, very  often  called  up  to  view ;  and  by  most  men  are  proba- 
bly unknown  and  unthougnt  of.  Yet,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known, 
they  are  capable  of  beine  highly  useful,  and  means  of  no  small  sat- 
is&ction  to  a  serious  mind.  Among  them  the*  following  may,  I 
think,  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  a  real,  and  sufficiently  obvious, 
importance. 

I.  Christ  may  be  fairly  believed  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  a 
Preacher;  (or  that  branch  of  the  prophetical  office,  which  I  have 
specified  as  the  subject  of  discourse)  that  the  Gospel  might  appear 
plainly^  and  undeniably^  to  be  His. 

Chnst  is,  and  from  everlasting  was  designed  to  be,  the  great, 
and  visible,  agent  in  all  things,  pertaining  to  the  present  world. 

In  Col.  i.  14,  &c.  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  charac- 
ter :  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God;  the  first- 
bom  of  every  creature.  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all 
things;  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  frst-bom  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  In  this 
passage  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Image,  or  manifest  Represent- 
ative of  the  invisible  God  ;  the  First-born,  or  Head,  of  the  whole 
creation ;  the  Creator  of  all  things,  existing  before  all  things ;  the 
Upholder  of  all  things;  and  the  First-born  from  the  dead;  a  char- 
acter, which  he  is  said  to  hold,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence :  because,  as  the  Apostle  adds.  It  was  well-pleasing* 
to  the  Father  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  a  neces&ry,  as  well  as  proper,  part  of  this  great 
design,  not  only  that  he  should  be  the  Author  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
that  this  fact  should  be  completely  proved,  and  perfectly  known. 
The  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  is  evidendy  one  of  the 
chief  dispensations  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  world.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  all  things 
he  should  have  the  pre-eminence;  so  it  was  peculiarly  jwoper  that 
he  should  be  pre-eminent  in  a  thing,  so  important,  and  glorious,  as 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

St.  James,  in  the  4th  chapter  and  lOtli  verse  of  his  Episde,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  Church  of  God  there  is  one  Lawgiver,  wiho  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy;  that  is  Christ.      Christ,  then,  being 
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the  only  Lawgiver  in  his  Church,  it  seems  to  be  indispensable,  that 
the  Gospel,  wnich  contains  his  Laws,  should  be  seen  to  be  his ; 
that  all,  who  read  it,  may  know  his  pleasure  with  certainty ;  and 
never  be  left  to  doubt  whether  any  given  doctrine,  or  precept, 
was  given  by  him,  or  was  derived  firom  the  comments  of  others. 
The  difference  between  these  two  cases  cannot,  I  suppose,  need 
any  explanation. 

but  if  Christ,  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  person,  had  left 
it  to  be  published  by  the  Apostles  only ;  the  question,  whether  it 
was  his  Gospely  would  have  mstantly  been  raised  up  against  its  ac- 
ceptance by  mankind.  Infidels  would  have  boldly  denied  it  to  be 
his ;  and  Christians  would  have  been  perplexed,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  proper  answer  to  this  denial,  but  also  concerning  their  own 
Faith  and  Duty.  Even  now,  Unitarians,  as  well  as  Infidels,  hold 
out  a  distinction  between  the  Gospel;  that  is,  as  they  intend,  the 
personal  Instructions  of  Christ ;  and  the  Epistles,  which  they  con- 
sidw  as  the  mere  Comments  of  Christ's  followers.  Thus  Lord 
Bolinshroke  declares  the  system  of  religion,  both  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, to  be  excellent,  and  plainly  taught ;  as  it  was  taught  by- 
Christ,  and  recorded  by  his  Evangelists :  "  a  complete  system  to 
all  the  purposes  of  Religion.''*  Nay,  he  speaks  of  it  directly,  as 
revealed  by  God  himself,  t  "  Christianity,  genuine  Christianity,"  he 
says  again, "  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  Word  of  Grod."  J 
At  the  same  time.  Lord  Bolingbroke  declares,  that  St.  PatU  has 
preached  another  Gospel ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
two  Gospels.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Chvbb  declares,  that  St. 
PatU  preached  another  Gospel,  which  was  contradictory  to  that  of 
Christ.  Vhitariansj  also,  are  plainly  imwilling  to  allow  the  same 
respect,  and  confidence,  to  be  due  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  which 
they  appea(r  to  consider  as  due  to  the  words  of  Christ ;  and,  like 
the  Infidels  above  mentioned,  admit,  that  the  Gospels  possess  a 
higher  character  than  the  Epistles. 

To  what  a  length  this  scheme  of  thought  would  have  been  car- 
ried, had  Christ  never  preached  at  all,  and  how  far  the  character 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  undoubted  Revelation,  would  have 
been  acknowledged,  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  con- 
tains, had  been  declared  by  the  Apostles  only,  it  i^  di£Scult  to 
divine.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  facts  just  recited,  and 
others  like  them,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  the  character  oi 
the  New  Testament  as  mspired,  would  have  been  seriously  affisct- 
ed ;  and,  with  respect  to  multitudes  who  now  admit  it  uncondi- 
tionally, overthrown;  and  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church,  would  have  been  obscured.  In  some 
instances  it  would  have  been  doubted,  and  in  others  denied ;  and 
his  pre-eminence  in  tUs  important  particular  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  unseen,  and  unregarded. 

Leland,  Vol.  2,  p.  163, 164.  t  p.  160.  t  Ibid. 
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IL  It  wm  neeeisatythat  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
he  might  sanetion  Us  I)octrineSj  Precepts,  and  Ordinances,  with  hia 
omn  authority. 

The  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  are 
rules  of  the  fiaiitb,  practice,  and- worship,  of  all,  to  whom  it  is  made 
known.  Whenever  a  rule  of  diis  nature  is  published  to  any  man, 
the  great  question,  naturally  asked  by  him,  is  always  :  '^  By  what 
authority  am  I  required  to  conform  to  this  rule  ?"  In  matters  of 
conscience,  even  an  ignorant  man  knows,  that  no  being,  except 
God,  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  rules  of  obedience.  When 
GrOD  prescribes  to  him,  the  prescription  is  a  law :  WheQ  man  pre* 
scribes  to  him,  it  is  only  advice,  but  between  law  and  advice  the 
difference,  in  this  case,  is  infinite. 

Christ,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only,  and  the  riehtful  Law- 
giver to  his  Church.  Had  he  not  declared  the  Goblin  his  own 
person,  the  ^estion,  whether  it  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  arisen, 
not  only  against  its  claims  to  be  a  Revelation,  but  also  against  its 
authority,  and  conse<]uent  obligation.  The  Authority  of  the  Apos^ 
ties,  as  men,  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  Christ,  as  a  oian ;  for  he 
was  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  they. 

According  to  every  scheme  of  Christianity,  even  according  to 
that  of  the  Socinians,  the  authority  of  the  Gaspel  terminates  in 
Christ,  as  the  original  Publisher  of  it  to  mankind ;  and  in  this  view 
is  of  more  import,  and  higher  obligation,  than  if  it  had  terminated 
in  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  might,  indeed,  have  been  admitted 
as  upright  and  unexceptionable  witnesses  of  facts ;  and  full  credit 
mi^ht  have  been  given  to  their  testimony.  But  when  they  pre- 
scnbed  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  their  authority  would  easily 
have  been  questioned :  for  in  this  case  they  would  have  needed 
not  only  an  unexceptionable  character,  but  a  divine  commission. 
Had  the  Apostles  told  us,  (as,  if  Christ  had  not  personally  preach* 
ed  the  Gospel,  they  must  have  told  us)  only,  that  Christ  was  bom, 
lived  and  died,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  they  would  have  proved,  satisfactorily  to  mankind, 
their  reception  of  such  a  commission  fi-om  him.  The  mind  would 
instinctively,  fondly,  and  anxiously,  have  asked,  "whether  this 
distinguished  person  did  not,  while  in  the  world,  teach  those 
around  him  the  superior  wisdoin,  which  he  possessed.  If  he  did 
not ;  why  did  he  not  ?  If  he  did ;  why  were  not  his  instructions 
recorded?" 

The  absolute  want  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  would,  I 
think,  have  left  this  subject  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  not  only  d^ 
tressine,  but  perplexing,  and  dangerous. 

Of  this  obscurity.  Infidels  wou£l  not  have  (ailed  to  avail  them- 
selves ;  as  they  now  do  of  every  seeming  difficulty,  and  disadvan- 
tage, under  which  they  suppose  Christianity  to  labour*  They 
would  have  asked  Iriumphandy,  "how  does  it  appear  that  these 
doctrines,  precepts,  or  ordinances,  are  Christ's ;  and  not  oi^reljr 
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the  dictates  of  his  followers  ?  In  many  instances  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  true  doctrines,  sound  and  useful  precepts,  and  harmless 
ordinances;  such  as  may  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  reasonably 
enough ;  but  where  is  the  proof,  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
laws  of  faith  and  conduct,  binding  the  consciences  of  men  ?  If 
this  had  been  their  character,  would  not  Chinst,  the  source  of  this 
system,  have  declared  it,  during  his  residence  on  earth  ?  The  fact, 
that  he  did  not,  to  say  the  least,  renders  the  point  doubtful ;  and, 
of  course,  releases  mankind  from  any  obligation  to  obey.'' 

What  Infidels  would  thus  have  boldly  advanced,  Socinians  would 
probably  have  readily  admitted ;  and  multitudes  of  cold  and  timid 
Delievers  would,  as  probably,  have  followed  in  their  train.  In 
this  manner,  the  whole  system  might  have  assumed  a  new  face, 
and  the  whole  Church  a  different  character. 

All  these  things  would,  also,  have  required  peculiar  strength, 
and  consistency,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  attribiUe  the  Uos- 
pel  wholly  to  Christy  as  being  originally^  and  exclusively^  his. 
"  Where,"  it  would  be  asked,  "  is  the  proof  of  this  great  fact  ?  No 
record  is  left  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ  himself,  to  indicate  his 
pleasure.  This  certainly  is  strange ;  and,  if  it  was  really  his  will 
that  we  should  obey  these  precepts  and  receive  these  doctrines, 
unaccountable.  In  a  case  of  such  importance,  he  cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  have  left  us  in  any  doubt;  much  less  in  so  serious  a 
perplexity.  His  absolute  silence,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude,  furnishes  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  he  intended 
and  required,  no  conformity,  or  obedience,  of  this  nature,  on  our 
part." 

From  these  objections  and  others  like  them,  the  Church,  and 
those,  individually  and  successively,  of  whom  in  every  period  it 
was  to  be  formed,  would  undoubtedly  have  experienced  many 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  in  the  way  of  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence. Nor  would  the  powerful  arguments,  derived  from  the  lives, 
and  the  miracles,  of  the  Apostles,  be  able  to  remove  these  difficul- 
ties. In  spite  of  these  arguments,  difficulties  even  now  exist, 
sufficiently  perplexing  to  stumble  the  weak,  and  ensnare  the 
unguarded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  by  the  supposed 
silence  of  Christ  all  these  would  be  mightily  enhanced. 

The  Gospel  is  probably  reverenced  by  those,  who  reverence  it 
at  all,  in  a  degree,  generally  proportioned  to  their  views  concern- 
ing its  Author.  Trinitarians  regard  it  with  the  highest  veneration ; 
Arians  with  a  less  degree ;  and  Socinians,  particularly  the  follow- 
ers of  Doctor  Priestly^  with  the  least.  Even  these,  however, 
regard  Christ  with  more  respect,  than  they  render  to  the  Apostles. 
Had  the  Gospel  been  preached  by  the  Apostles  only,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  by  every  one  of  these  classes  of  men,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  with  a  still  lower  degree  of  veneration.  To 
believe  its  doctrines,  to  obey  its  precepts,  and  to  celebrate  its 
ordinances,  would  Iwive  been  felt  to  be  a  duty,  less  powerfully 
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incambent  on  mankind,  les^  obligatory,  and  less  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  this  distinction.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii. 
1 — 3,  says,  Thtrtfore^  (that  is,  on  account  of  the  exalted  Charac- 
ter of  Christ,  displayed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  we  ought  to  givt 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heardj  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For,  if  the  word  spoken  by  Angels 
was  steadfast^  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompense  of  reward;  How  shall  we  escape^  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  fus  by  those  tliat  heard  him?  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  Apostle  had  proved  the  entire  and  infinite 
superiority  of  Christ  to  Angels.  From  this  character  of  the  Saviout 
he  derives  the  inference,  just  read;  viz.  th6  utter  hopelessness  oi 
escape  to  such,  as  neglect  the  salvation,  which  He  published  with 
his  own  mouth.  The  justice  of  the  Inference  he  proves  by  the 
ftct,  that  even  those,  wno  disobeyed  the  word  spoken  by  AngeJg, 
were  uniformly,  and  equitably  punished.  Those,  therefore,  he 
says,  cannot  possibly  escape  punishment,  who  neglect  the  word 
spoken  by  Cfhrist,  a  person  so  much  greater  and  better  than 
Angels. 

Again,  Chap.  x.  28,  29,  He  says.  He  that  despised  Moses'*  law^ 
died  without  mercy.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy^  who  hath  trodaen  under  foot  the  Son  of 
Oodf  In  both  these  instances  the  Aposde  evidently  considers 
the  guilt  of  disobeying  Christ  as  greater  than  that  of  disobeying 
other  publishers  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  of  course  attributes  to 
Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  an  authority,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  person.  These  very  passages,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten, as  substantially  they  might  have  been,  wouldperhaps  have 
been  quoted  against  the  Apostles  themselves,  if  Cfhrist  had  not 
preached  the  Gospel  in  person. 

III.  //  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
he  might  appear  m  the  world,  as  a  Preacher  of  Truth  and  Right- 
iousness. 

The  importance  of  Christ's  assumption  of  this  character  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  The  importance  of  the  Character  itself 
No  intellectual  character  is  so  great,  or  so  important,  as  this.  The 
highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  exhibited  with 
unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Universe :  The  character,  pleasure,  and  works,  of  God  ; 
Ae  nature,  and  destiny,  of  Man ;  tne  nature  of  hoUness  and  sin : 
the  laws,  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and  regulated  5  the 
means,  hy  wbich  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the  termination  of  thi< 
earthly  system ;  and  Uie  introduction  of  another,  wholly  new,  im- 
mortal, and  divine. 
Vol.  II.  11 
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In  the  assumption  of  this  character  Christ  became  the  Lawgiver, 
and  Teacher  ot  a  World,  and  indeed  of  the  Universe ;  unfolded  all 
the  wisdom,  and  all  the  holiness,  attainable  by  mankind  throughout 
endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  perfect  attributes  and  immea- 
surable glories,  of  Jehovah.  Angels  in  his  instructions  saw  what 
all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  system  had  never  illuminated ; 
and  found  a  wisdom,  displayed  on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator, 
which  their  own  exalted  world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with 
which  it  is  arrayed,  had  never  ushered  into  light.  In  this  charac- 
ter, then,  it  was  suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  he  should  /uxve 
the  prc'eminence, 

2aly.  The  lustre  which  it  shed  upon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  Teacher,  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose  life 
exacdy,  and  perfectly,  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No  object 
is  so  edifying,  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness  of  the  Re- 
deemer would  have  been  less  clearly  seen  and  less  deeply  felt,  if 
we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with  the  perfect  rules  of 
life,  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This  truth  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence, except  the  continual  appeal  to  the  fact,  made  by  all  Chris- 
tians in  their  conversation  and  writings ;  an  appeal,  showing  more 
forcibly  than  arguments  can  do,  the  strong  impressions,  made  by 
this  fact  on  their  minds.  The  peculiar  excellence  and  dignity  of 
Christ  is  here  seen  with  the  highest  advantage  ;  as  being  seen  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  seen  alone. 

3dly.  The  proof  which  it  furnished^  that  all  his  precepts  are  ca- 
pable of  being  obeyed^  with  a  suitable  disposition  j  by  a  human  being. 

Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God ;  differing  from  other  men  only 
in  wisdom,  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly  observ- 
ed every  precept,  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
himself.  In  this  manner  he  taught,  unanswerably,  that  other  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  men,  would  do  the  same,  if  they  possessed,  and 
so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  disposition.  The  precepts, 
therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves;  and  all  the  difficulty, 
found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arises  from  our  disinclination.  Had 
Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  bv  the  Apostles  only;  this 
trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the  best,  have  been  dimly  seen,  and 
feebly  regarded. 

4thly.  The  Example,  which  he  thus  furnished  to  all  future  preach^ 
ers^the  Gospel. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  particular 
display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  advantageously 
made  hereafler.  Suffice  it,  now,  to  observe,  that  it  was  an  exam- 
ple ipdispensably  necessary  for  men  in  every  period  of  time,  and 
peculiarly  at  the  time  when  it  was  furnished.  The  Gospel  then 
began  to  be  preached^  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
preached,  all  future  preachers  needed  to  know,  for  their  direction : 
the  gendeness,  meekness,  candour,  patience,  clearness,  simplicity, 
firmness,  boldness,  and  unwavering  integrity,  which  every  preacher 
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ought  to  display ;  which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed ;  but 
which  thousands  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees 
than  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  presented 
with  this  glorious  Example,  to  direct  and  animate  them,  in  this 
great  duty. 

The  Examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  were  such,  as  only  to  mislead,  and  corrupt,  those  who 
followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and  Heathen  Teachers , 
the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives ;  their  covetousness ;  their  sickly 
love  of  human  applause ;  the  blind  devotion  of  the  former  to  the 
silly  and  immortal  traditions  of  the  Elders ;  and  the  theoretical 
spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty  declamation,  of  the  latter; 
rendered  a  new  example,  free  from  ail  these  deplorable  defects,  in- 
dispensable to  all  future  teachers,  who  wished  to  benefit  their  fel- 
low-men. 

IV.  It  was  necessary  J  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  <n  or^ 
der  lo  the  authoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  JUosmie 
system. 

These  peculiarities  are  called  by  St.  Peter^  Acts  xv.  10,  a  FoAfe, 
which  neither  our  fathers,  nor  we,  (that  is,  the  Jews)  were  able  to 
hear^  For  the  Gentiles  at  large  it  would  have  been  not  only  an  in- 
supportable yoke,  but  a  system  of  rites  and  duties,  with  which  their 
accordance  would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  impossible.  Still  all 
these  were  sanctioned  by  an  authority  confessedly  divine.  Equal 
authority  was  necessary  to  abrogate  them.  Yet  this  abrogation 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  GospeL  The  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  would  not,  I  think,  in  this  case,  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  Jews^  nor  easily  have  been  placed  in  their  es- 
timation above,  nor  in  an  even  balance  with,  that  of  Moses  /  but 
would  probably  have  been  classed  with  that  of  the  Prophets,  who 
succeeded  Moses j  and  who  were  universally,  and  justly,  consider- 
ed as  possessing  an  authority  inferior  to  his. 

The  Jews  were  taught  to  expect  the  only  material  change,  which 
would  ever  exist  in  the  Mosaic  system,  fit)m  that  Prophet,  whom  the 
Lord  their  God  toas  to  raise  up  unto  them,  like  unto  Moses.  This 
Prophet  not  one  of  the  Aposdes  could  claim  to  be.  Not  one  of 
them,  therefore,  could  arrogate  to  himself  the  authority,  b^  which 
that  system  was  to  be  changed.  This  belonged  exclusively  to 
Christ,  the  Prophet  thus  foretold ;  tho  Prophet,  firom  whom  the 
Scriptures  themselves  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  material  alterations 
in  their  reli^on. 

Had  Chnst,  then,  been  silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  Jews  could  have  been  persuaded,  that  the  system 
was  to  be  changed  at  all ;  nor,  if  they  nad  not  been  persuaded, 
how  &e  Gentiles  could  either  have  realized,  or  maintained,  this 
important  £act« 

V.  //  was  necessary,  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  tofur^ 
nish  an  opportunity  of  faith,  and  conversion,  to  the  Jems,  who  lived 
at  that  time. 
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Although  Qirist,  as  a  preacher^  was  less  successful  than  his 
Aposdes,  yet  we  leam  from  the  Scriptures,  that  several  hundreds, 
^nd,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  all  probability  thousands,  believed  his 
word.  The  importance  of  this  event  needs  no  explanation,  so  far 
as  the  salvation  of  these  believers  only  is  considered.  But  there 
18  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  demands  an  explan- 
ation at  the  present  time.  The  persons,  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  were  themselves  the  only  Preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
whom  at  his  ascension  he  left  behind  hlin  in  the  world.  From  his 
preaching  they  derived  their  own  conversion,  and  their  quaUfica- 
Sons  for  the  business  of  converting  others.  The  existence  of 
diese  Preachers,  since  all  Christians  become  converts  by  means  of 
the  truths,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conversion  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  preaching  of  Chnst  was 
equally  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  themselves. 

When  we  remember,  that  in  the  number  of  the  Preachers  of  the 
Grospel  the  Apostles  are  included,  the  importance  of  this  article 
will  appear  in  its  proper  light.  To  them  the  whole  Christian  world, 
tbrou^hqut  the  past,  present,  and  future,  ages  of  time,  confessedly 
owes  Its  redemption  &om  Spiritual  darkness,  and  its  introduction 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

But  it  is  only  indebted  to  them  in  the  immediate  sense.  Ulti- 
mately, this  immense  blessing  is  owin^  to  the  preaching  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself*  The  importance  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  may 
be  feirly  esthnated  from  the  greatness  of  the  blessing. 

VI.  i  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^for  th^ 
purpose  of  furnishing  important  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.     . 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  fact,  that  it  was  preached  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  twoi 
ways. 

1st.  It  cannot  he  rationally  supposed^  that  a  mere  man^  educated 
as  he  WAS  without  any  advantages^  beside  those  enjoyed  by  the  poor, 
people  of  the  Jewish  nation^  generally j  could  have  devised  the  Go^el 
oy  the  strength  of  his  own  mind* 

The  Jewsj  asked,  with  the  utmost  eood  sense,  this  questioQ  con- 
cemine  our  Saviour :  How  knoweth  this  man  letters^  having  never 
leameaF  Johnvii.  15.  The  only  rational  answer  to  this  inquiry 
16,  that  what  they  meant  by  letters:^  viz.  the  wisdom  which  he  taught^ 
lie  received  immediately  from  Go<L  It  is  plainly  impossible,  that 
he  should  have  devised  this  wisdom^  had  he  been  ever  so  advaptar 
geously  educated,  either  from  the  firivolous  and  superstitious  ddc* 
trines  of  his  countrymen,  or  from  the  vain,  gross,  erring,  and  ^elf- 
contradictorv  philosophy  of  the  Heathen.  Scarcely  ajay  thing  can, 
be  ima^ned  more  unlike  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  instruct 
tions,  given  by  both  these  classes  of  men.  But  Chi^i^t  was  not,  thus^ 
educated.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  a^  un- 
kamed  man.  That,  whi^h  to  taught,  sprang  up,  thei:efo?r^,  origin- 
Hhf  in  his  own  miiKk  But  no  other  such  mii^  evervS^ppeai)^.  in  tbia^ 
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world.  Nor  was  such  wisdom  ever  taught,  here,  by  any  fOM^, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned.  That  it  should  be  taught  by  a  maix 
unlearned,  as  he  was,  from  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind,  is  a  £air 
more  improbable  counteraction  of  those  laws,  which  regulate,  and 
limit,  the  nature  of  man,  than  a  Revelation  from  God  can  be,  of 
a^ny  supposable  laws  of  nature. 

2dly.  Christ  proved  the  Gospel  to  be  from  God  hy  his  life  ami 
miracles. 

Christ  asserted  his  Doctrine  to  be  derived  immediately  froHi 
God.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  wrought  a  multitude; 
of  wonderful  miracles;  and  appealed  to  themy  as  decisive  evidencei, 
that  it  was  true.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ;  for 
no  other  being  can  suspend,  or  counteract,  that  infinite  power^ 
which  is  unceasingly  employed  in  bringing  events  to  pass,  accord- 
ing to  those  which  are  called  the  laws  of  natmre.  But  God  cannot 
work  a  miracle,  to  support  a  falsehood :  for  this  would  be  no  other 
than  a  declaration,  that  the  falsehood  was  true.  The  miracles  of 
Christ,  therefore,  were  an  unquestionable  proof  that  his  Gospel  is 
a  Revelation  from  God. 

The  holiness  of  his  Ufe  is  another  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Gospel:  a  proof  not  less  solid,  although,  perhaps,  less  frequent- 
ly allowed  its  full  force.  No  miracle  is  a  more  palpable  contra- 
oiction  to  the  laws,  which  respect  the  nature  of  man  m  this  world, 
than  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  this  char- 
acter forbids,  as  absurd  and  contemptible,  the  supposition,  that  he 
was  capable  of  uttering  a  known  falsehood. 

But  Christ  declared  that  his  Gospel  was  from  God.  Coming 
from  such  a  person,  the  assertion  cannot,  without  perfect  irration- 
ality, be  called  into  question. 

Had  not  these  proofs  of  the  divine  oridn  of  the  Gospel  been 
furnished  by  Christ,  the  evidence  on  this  suoject  would  undoubted- 
ly stand  on  very  different  ground,  and  want  not  a  litde  of  its  present 
strength  and  completeness. 

VII.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  m 
order  to  the  fulfilment  of  numerotis  prophecies^  which  foretold  this 
part  of  his  character. 

One  of  these,  contained  in  Isaiah  hd.  and  applied  by  Christ  to 
himself,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others. 
7%«  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor^  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokers 
heartedj  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind  ^  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  The  predictions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  not  written,  merely  that  they  might  be  frdfilled ;  but,  when 
thev  were  written,  it  became  indispensable,  that  they  should  be 
fulfilled.  The  prophetical  character  of  Chnst  was  predicted,  be- 
cause it  was  an  event  determined  on  by  infinite  Wisdom ;  be- 
cause of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  utility  to  the  universe ; 
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and  because  the  prediction  itself,  also,  was  in  many  respects  useful 
and  important.  After  it  was  once  written,  those  who  hear  me,  will, 
without  the  aid  of  an  explanation  discern  with  a  glance,  that  its 
fulfilment  became  indispensable* 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  we  can  compre- 
hend, and  undoubtedly  for  others,  which  lie  beyond  our  reach,  it 
was  necessary  that  Christ  should  assume,  and  execute,  the  office 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  to 
elucidate  a  subject,  so  interesting  in  itself,  of  such  magnitude  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  yet  so  rarely  an  object  of  investi- 
gation, or  even  of  attention,  will  not  be  unedifying  to  those  per- 
sons, who  regard  the  Mediation  of  Christ  with  reverence  and  com- 
placency. 
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CHRIST  A  PROPHET. HIS   PERSONAL   PREACHING. THE   THINGS 

WHICH   HE    TAUGHT. 


JoHS  vii.  46.— 7%e  officers  aniwered,  Jftver  man  spake  like  this  Mast. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  Character  of 
Christ  as  a  Prophet ;  or  as  the  great  Preacher  of  Truth  and  Sight* 
eousness^  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel : 

II.  The  Things  which  he  taught: 

III.  The  Manner  of  his  preaching :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  preaching* 

The  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  an  Examination  of  the 

il.  Viz.  The  Things  which  he  taught. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent  officers 
to  take  Christ,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple,  and  bring  him 
before  them.  When  thev  returned  without  him,  they  were  asked 
by  the  Sanhedrim^  why  they  had  not  brought  him.  They  answer- 
ed in  the  words  of  the  text:  Mver  man  spake  like  this  man;  (that 
is)  ''  The  things  which  he  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sa>d 
them,  were  such,  as  never  before  were  exhibited  by  any  human 
being." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Jews,  his  enemies ;  by  officers  and 
dependents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his  most  bitter  enemies ;  by  those 
officers,  when  commissioned  to  seize  him  for  trial  and  punishment ; 
by  those  officers,  therefore,  when  under  the  strongest  motives  to 
take  him,  as  being  exposed  to  danger  and  punishment,  if  they  did 
not  take  him ;  and,  finally,  are  uttered,  as  containing  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  did  not  take  him.  All  these  &cts  teach  us,  that  the 
things  which  Christ  spoke,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them, 
were  singularly  excellent  and  impressive;  so  excellent  and  im- 
pressive, as  to  induce  these  Jews  to  allege  it  as  the  only  reason 
why  they  had  not  performed  their  official  duty.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  more  convincing  testimony  could  have  been  given 
to  the  unrivalled  excellency  of  Christ's  preaching.  Particularly 
will  this  appear,  if  we  remember  that  the  doctrines  and  preceots 
of  Christ  violated  all  the  prejudices  of  the  human  heart;  especially 
of  Jews ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner,  of  the  kind  which 
is  usuallv  called  oopular;  or  calculated  to  catch,  for  the  moment, 
the  applause  of  nis  audience,  and  produce  a  favourable  bias  to- 
wards the  Speaker.  In  the  consideration  of  this  and  the  following 
headsi  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  examine^  in  some  measurei 
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liow  far  the  things,  recorded  of  Christ,  will  warrant  us  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 
Among  other  things  taught  by  Christ,  I  shall  mention 
L  T%e  Abolition  if  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system* 
The  Mosaic  system  consisted  of  three  great  parts ;  the  Moral, 
the  Judicial  or  Political,  and  the  Ceremonial.  All  the  peculiarities 
of  this  system  belong  to  the  two  last ;  the  first  being  in  its  own 
nature  applicable  to  mankind,  generally,  in  all  circumstances. 
That  these  peculiarities  were  one  day  to  be  abolished  was  often 
indicated  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  down  to  those  of  Malachi.  This  seems  to  be  suMciently 
indicated  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  discourse  to  the  disciples, 
going  to  Emmaus.  Luke  xxiv.  25,  &c.  Then  he  said  unto  themj 
U/oolSj  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  Prophets  have  spoken* 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things^  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?  And  beginning  ai  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets^  he  expounded 
tmio  thenij  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself  The 
tkmgi  coneeming  Christ  are  here  asserted  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Moses  and  all  the  prophets :  viz.  his  life,  death,  and  exaltation. 
But  with  these,  we  know,  was  interwoven  a  change  in  the  Mosaic 
system;  a  change,  therefore,  more  or  less  exhibited  by  Moses,  and 
all  the  succeeding  prophets;  by  some  of  them  expressly;  by  oth- 
ers only  in  hint,  allusion,  or  inference. 

St.  Paul^  who  informs  us,  that  Christ  hath  blotted  out  his  hand* 
writing  of  ordinances,  which  was  against  us,  and  contrary  to  us  ; 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross,  who  declares  that 
Christ  hath  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  one;  and  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  between 
diem,  even  the  law  of  commandments,  contained  in  ordinances  ; 
argues  this  fact,  also,  at  length,  as  declared  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah. For,  saith  he,  if  that  first  Covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  But  finding  fault, 
he  saith,  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  complete 
a  new  Covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  ofJudah,  iic. 
£^  saying  A  new  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  former  old.  Now 
that  which  decayeth,  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish.*  See 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  Sic.    Heb.  viii.  7,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  system,  therefore,  was  originally  designed  in  part, 
(via.  that  part  of  it,  which  consisted  of  the  commandments  contcfin- 
edin  Ordinances^  to  be  abolished,  at  some  future  period.  It  was 
also  to  be  abolisned,  when  the  J^ew  Covenant  was  to  be  completed; 
the  Covenant,  originally  published  to  Abraham,  but  completed  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation^ 

That  it  wats  to  be  abolished  by  Christ  is  indicated  in  thepro- 
pliecy  concerning  hun,  dwelt  on  so  largely  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course*    IwiH  raise  up  unto^hent  a  Prophet  like  ufUd  thee,  that  is^ 
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a  Prophet,  who,  Eke  thee,  shall  bring  into  the  Church  a  new  dis- 
pensation, and  change  whatever  neecfi  aheration  in  the  old;  even 
as  thou  hast  done  with  respect  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

The  same  truth  is,  also,  abundantly  declared  by  preceding  Pro- 
phets, especially  Isaiah;  who  describes  at  large  the  very  changes, 
actually  made  by  Christ  in  this  dispensation,  almost  as  distincdy 
as  the  Apostles ;  at  least  in  several  particulars. 

Christ  published  this  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teachings  that  the  Gentihty  as  well  as  the 
JewSy  were  henceforth  to  be  the  people  of  God. 

And,  /,  saith  he,  if  I  be  lijied  vp,  will  dram  all  men  unto  me. 
John  xii.  32.  Again  5  And  other  sheep  I  have^  which  are  not  of 
this  fold;  them,  also,  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  onefold,  and  one  Shepherd. 

The  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple of  God.  All  others,  who  became  members  of  the  Church,  be- 
came such  by  being  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  relieion,  and  obeying 
the  Jewish  laws  throughout ;  in  other  words,  by  becoming  Jews  in 
every  thmg  except  blood.  But  Christ  here  declares,  that  the  Gen^^ 
tiles,  as  such,  shall  become  members  of  his  Church,  and  belong  to 
his  fold ;  hear,  and  follow  him ;  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the 
people  of  God. 

Secondly.  Br/  teaching  the  uselessness  of  external  rites, 

Christ  exhibited  in  many  ways  the  emptiness  of  external  rites ; 
particularly  by  declaring,  that  meats  (md  washings,  and  other 
diings  of  the  like  nature,  neither  purified  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on 
the  other  defiled,  the  man ;  and  universally  by  showing,  that  in- 
ternal purity  and  integrity  constituted  the  only  object  ofme  divine 
approbation,  and  the  only  title  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thirdly.  By  instituting  a  new  Ministry  in  the  Church. 

This  he  did  bj  Commissioning  the  Apostles,  and  all  other  minis- 
ters. Matt,  xxviii.  18,  &c.  to^o  into  all  the  World,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  discwling  all  nations,  and  baptizing  them  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  the  lather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
this  Commission  he  invested  a  new  set  of  men,  in  the  place  of 
Jewish  Priests  and  Levites,  with  all  the  authority,  and  omces,  of 
ministers  in  the  future  Church  of  God.  The  Jewish  MinisUry  was 
dierefore,  henceforth  done  away. 

Fourthly.  By  substituting  Baptisfn  and  the  Lories  Supper  for 
the  Jewish  Sacraments  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover. 

Christ  made  Baptism  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  LonTs  Supper  the  confirmatory  one.  Circum- 
cision, therefore,  and  the  Passover,  ceased  of  course.  Besides, 
the  Death  of  Christ  the  Antitype  of  the  Passover,  having  taken 
place ;  the  Passover,  which  typified  it,  ceased  of  course. 

Fifthly.  By  substituting  a  new,  simple,  and  spiritual,  worship  for 
the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  his  discourse  mththeoama- 
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ritan  woman,  Christ  said,  The  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worhippers  shall  worship  the  Father,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him,  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that,  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  also,  he  declares,  that  they,  who  re- 
ceived the  seed  in  good  ground,  are  such  as  receive  the  word  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart ;  and  that  these  only  are  either  fruitful  or 
accepted. 

Sixthly.  By  teaching  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  acceptably^ 
wherever  he  was  sincerely  worshipped,  and  not  in  the  temple  at  Jerur 
salem  only. 

In  the  abovementioned  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, Christ  said.  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 
He  also,  as  you  well  know,  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  temple,  and  its  services  ;  declaring,  that  not  one  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple should  be  left  upon  another,  which  should  not  be  thrown  down ; 
that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  all  these  things  should 
come  to  pass  during  the  continuance  of  the  then  existing  generation. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  declared  to  his  disciples,  that  wherever  two  or 
three  of  them  should  be  met  together  in  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  in  these  declarations  he  caused  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  oblation  to  cease  ;  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  system. 

II.  Christ  taught  the  same  system  of  Religion,  which  was  taught 
by  Moses. 

The  system  of  Religion,  taught  in  the  Old  and  New-Testament, 
is  one,  and  the  same.  This  Christ  has  himself  sufficiently  declar- 
ed in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  of  the  first  declarations  in  it, 
is  this :  Think  not,  lam  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
lam  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

The  system  oi  Natural  Religion,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  one, 
and  unchangeable.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  than 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which 
the  duties  of  it  are  required.  As  the  Law  is  unchangeable ;  so  the 
duties,  which  it  requires,  are  unchangeable  also.  The  Relations, 
on  which  this  Law  is  founded,  and  whence  these  duties  arise,  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Of  course,  the  Law  itself,  the  duties  which 
it  requires,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  and  rejection,  together 
with  all  the  truths,  or  doctrines,  which  in  Natural  Religion,  or  the 
Religion  founded  on  mere  Law,  are  the  proper,  obligatory  objects 
of  Faith,  must  for  ever  be  the  same.  Accordingly,  otir  Saviour, 
when  the  Lawyer  asked  him,  Which  is  the  first  arS  great  command- 
ment of  the  Law  ?  declared,  after  reciting  the  two  great  commands, 
that  on  these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  or  the  system 
of  Religion  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.    At  the  same  time,  he 
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recited  these  commands,  as  being  those,  oh  which  was  also  suspend- 
ed his  own  religion ;  which  were  still  in  full  force,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Virtue  or  Moral  Excellence. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  system  substantially  different  in  the  New 
Testament  from  what  it  is  m  the  Old.  By  the  Christian  system  1  in- 
tend the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  by  means  of  which  apostate 
creatures  are  restored  to  obedience  and  favour.  The  Gospel^  says 
St.  Paul,  was  preached  to  Abraham.  It  was  also  disclosed  to  our 
first  parents.  Christ,  says  St.  Peter,  preached,  (that  is,  by  the 
Voice  of  Noah)  to  the  spirits  in  prison  :  viz,  the  rebellious  world, 
imprisoned  under  the  divine  sentence,  during  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  preceding  the  Deluge.  Your  father  Abraham,  says  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  Jews,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 
All  these,  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  Witnesses 
from  Abel  to  Daniel  and  his  companions,  died  in  Faith :  that  is,  the 
Faith  of  the  Gospel.  Now  therefore,  says  the  same  Apostle  again 
to  the  Ephesian  Christians,  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  oj  God :  And 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  tfu  Apostles  and  Prophets  /  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  It  would  oe  useless  to 
recite  more  passages  to  this  purpose ;  althoueh  many  more  mi^ht 
easily  be  recited.  These  prove  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that 
there  is  One  system  of  Religion,  onlv,  taught  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament ;  one  Law,  on  which  the  whole  is  ultimately  founded ; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  what  is  called  natural  religion; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  system,  appro- 
priately so  called  :  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  not  only  to.J?6ra- 
nam,  but  to  the  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  churches  in  every  age  :  that 

Sjood  men  have  always  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel :  that  the 
oupdation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  is  the  same :  and  that  of 
both,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone. 

III.  Christ  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system. 
By  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  I  intend 
those,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  the  one  God ;  the  law  of  God ;  its  righteous  and 
reasonable  character ;  the  rebellion,  apostacy,  and  corruption,  of 
man ;  the  impossibiUty  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law ; 
Christ's  own  divine  character  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men ;  justification  by  faith  in  him ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  re- 
generation, faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  a  fu- 
ture state  ;  a  judgment ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicKed  beyond  the  erave.  J 
I  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  of  every  one  of  these  is  indispensa- 
ble to  salvation,  but  they  are  all  essential  parts  of  one  system ;  and 
within  this  list  is  found  whatever  is  thus  necessary  to  be  believed. 
That  Christ  taught  all  these  things  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  question- 
ed by  any  man,  who  admits  that  they  are  at  all  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
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TV.  Guriii  taught  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  more  plainly  and 
perfecthj  than  those  who  went  before  him* 

in  a  former  discourse,  I  considered  the  character  of  t}ie  Redeem* 
etiOs  the  Light  of  the  world  ^  and  observed,  that  he  is  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  natural,  revealed^ 
and  spintual,  concerning  moral  subjects.  Agreeably  to  this  gener- 
al character,  he  appeared  with  pecuUar  splendour,  as  the  great 
Luminary  of  the  world,  while  executing  the  office  of  a  Preacher  of 
truth  and  righteousness*  Every  subject,  which  he  discussed,  he  il- 
lustrated, and  every  duty,  enjoined  oy  him,  he  inculcated,  with  a 
fcNTce,  distinctness,  and  impression,  utterly  unrivalled  by  any  pre- 
ceding instructer. 

Particularly ;  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine 
Law  &r  more  perfectly  than  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    Of  this  truth 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  illustrious  instance,  of  which 
we  are  able  to  form  a  conception*    In  this  wonderful  discourse  he 
inverted  some,  and  subverted  others,  of  the  Jewish  opinions,  esta- 
blished a  long  time  before  he  commenced  his  ministry,  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system ;  explained  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  law ;  and  taught  the  wonderfully  va- 
rious, minute,  and  exact,  manner,  in  which  its  precepts  are  applica- 
ble to  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind*    David  had  formerly  said, 
while  addressing  himself  to  the  Most  Hi^h,  Thjf  commandment  is 
^ceeding  broad*    But  Christ  first  unfolded  the  extension  of  the 
divine  law  to  everv  thought  and  afiection,  as  well  as  to  every  word 
and  action,  of  mankind.    At  the  same  time,  he  exhibited  the  nature 
of  genuine  obedience  in  a  light,  new,  and  altogether  nobler  than 
had  before  been  imagined ;  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  this 
obedience,  otherwise  termed  holiness,  or  virtue,  as  more  expanded, 
more  dignified,  more  refined,  and  formed  for  a  destination  superior 
to  what  was  found  in  the  instructions,  given  by  the  wisest  men  un- 
jder  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     Whatever  was  limited,  and  merely 
Jewish^  he  took  away;  cleansing  the  intellect  firom  every  film, 
which  had  bedinmied,  or  narrowed,  its  views ;  and  releasing  the 
heart  fiK>m  every  cloe,  which  had  checked  the  progress  of  its  af- 
Jecuons.     The  soul,  merefore,  fireed  in  this  manner  fi'om  its  former 
corporeal  incumbrances,  was  prepared  by  his  instructions  to  renew. 
its  strength^  to  mount  up  with  wings  as  an  eagle,  to  run  in  the 
Christian  course  and  not  be  weary ,  totoalk  and  not  faints 
)     In  the  same  perfect  manner,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
very  discourse^  as  well  as  more  fully  in  his  discourses  at  lar^e,  he 
explained  the  Gospel  to  mankbd.     The  scheme  of  salvation  to 
apostates  through  a  Redeemer  was  very  imperfectly  taught  b^  Jlfo- 
tflt,  and  was  left  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity  even  hyJDavtd  and 
MdUah*    It  was  reserved  for  dnrist,  by  whom  came  grace  and  truths 
tp  make  the  way  of  holiness  a  highway,  in  which  way'faring  men, 
though  fooU^  were  by  no  necessity  compelled  to  err*    So  fiuly,  so 
Aawctlly^M  completely)  has  Chnst  pointed  out  the  way  to  eternal 
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life,  that  we  often  see  heathens,  savages,  slaves,  and  even  little 
children,  as  well  as  unlettered  men  in  Christian  countries,  entering 
into  it,  and  walking  safely  onward  to  the  end. 

Among  the  things  which  Christ  has  thus  clearly  explained  to 
mankind,  I  have  selected  the  following. 

1st.  He  taught  mankind^  that  ike  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  virtue 
and  vicej  or,  in  Scriptural  language^  of  holiness  and  sin. 

Matt.  XV.  1 6,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Ar^  ye  also  yet  without 
understanding  ?  Do  not  ye  yet  understand^  that  whatsoever  enter eth 
in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly ^  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  F 
But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from 
the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders  J  adulteries  j  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness^ 
bkuphemies.  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  ;  but  to  eat 
with  miwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man.  And  again,  Matthew  xii« 
34,  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  0  generation  of  vipers  /  how  can  ye^ 
being  evil,  speak  good  things  F  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringeth  forth  good  things;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

By  declaring  mat  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil^ 
Christ  taught  us  several  lessons  of  great  importance  to  our  safety, 
and  well-being. 

He  taught  us,  partiadarly,  how  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  be- 
tween  moral  good  and  evil. 

So  long  as  men  supposed  moral  good  and  evil  to  lie  either  whol*- 
IVy  or  partially,  in  tneir  external  actions,  it  was  impossible,  that 
they  should  make  this  distinction  with  any  degree  of  accuracy: 
for  the  very  same  external  actions,  so  entirely  the  same  as  to  be 
distinguishable  by  no  human  eye,  proceed  from  principles  directly 
opposite,  and  are  intended  to  promote  directly  opposite  ends.  In 
the  actions  themselves,  therefore,  there  is  no  difierence ;  and,  of 
course,  no  foundation  for  any  distinction  in  their  moral  character. 
But,  when  the  good  and  evil  are  referred  to  the  heart,  the  intention^ 
the  accordance  with  different  motives,  we  cannot  fail,  unless  through 
an  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal,  negligence,  to  discern 
whether  we  form  good  or  bad  intentions,  and  whether  we  accord 
with  good  or  evil  motives.  In  this  manner  our  duty,  and  our  dis- 
obedience also,  are  in  ordinary  cases,  to  say  the  least,  made  plain 
and  obvious  ;  and  we  are  saved  from  that  perplexity  and  sus- 
pense, whose  only  influence  is  to  delay,  bewilder,  and  distress  the 
mind. 

In  this  munner  also,  Christ  has  taught  us  where  our  principal  safe^ 
ty  lies  ;  (viz.)  in  carefully,  watching  our  thoughts. 

David,  in  those  golden  precepts  recited  by  Solomon  in  the  4tA 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  had,  long  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation, 
saio.  Keep  ihf^  heart  with  all  diugence;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
Ufe.    But  th's  precept  seems  to  nave  been  imperfectly  undo^too^ 
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and  little  insisted  on,  and  its  importance  imperfectly  realized,  by 
those  who  preceded  the  Redeemer.  He,  on  the  contrary,  by 
showing  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and 
teaching  that  the  nature  of  the  streams  was  derived  solely  from 
the  fountain,  taught,  also,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misap- 
prehended, that  the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  man  lay  in  guard- 
mg  the  fountain  itself  from  every  impurity.  As  all  good  and  all 
evd  commence  here ;  to  watch  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections becomes  a  duty  of  immeasurable  importance.  Propor- 
tionally important  is  the  lesson,  by  which  this  duty  is  taught  and 
enjoined. 

In  the  same  manner  also^  Christ  taught  the  emptiness  of  external 
and  ceremonial  performances* 

Many  of  the  Jews^  and  all  the  Heathen^  placed  the  whole  of  their 
religion  in  such  performances,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  this 
fruitful  stem  of  falsehood ;  a  production,  not  unnaturally  cherished 
by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  heart  was  actually  taught,  and  taught 
with  great  force  and  propriety,  in  the  Mosaic  system;  yet  the  splen- 
dour of  the  worship  which  it  enjoined,  and  the  strong  impressions 
made  on  the  imagination  by  the  nature,  and  multitude,  of  its  rites, 
easily  drew  off  the  attention  of  gross  and  careless  minds  from  the 
thing  typified  to  the  type  ;  from  spiritual  worship  and  real  duty  to 
a  mere  external  observance. 

For  several  ages  before  Christ  appeared,  the  Jews^  and  among 
them  the  teachers  of  their  law,  had  leaned  more  and  more  towards 
an  unqualified  approbation  of  mere  external  rites,  and  a  general 
substitution  of  mere  external  conduct  for  the  duties  enjoined  by 
Religion.  To  the  opinions  of  these  men  Christ,  on  many  occa- 
sions, opposed  himself  in  form,  and  with  irresistible  efiicacy. 
Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  others,  it  is  impossible 
for  his  disciples  to  regard  them  as  being  virtuous,  even  in  the  re- 
motest sense ;  or  as  being  of  any  moral  use,  except  as  occasional 
aids  and  means  of  virtue. 

2dly.  Christ  taught  mankind,  that  virtue  consists  solely  in  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

On  these  two  commands,  said  he  to  the  scribe,  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Out  of  these  commands  arise  all  the  precepts, 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  precepts,  which  have  no  otner 
nature,  nor  end,  but  to  explain,  ana  enjoin,  this  universal  law  of 
God.  He  who  keeps  these,  therefore,  keeps  them  all.  Of  course, 
he  is  the  subject  of  that  obedience,  which  God  has  required  ;  of 
moral  excellence ;  of  real  amiableness  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  exhibited  under  the 
first  head,  as  so  successfully  made  by  the  doctrine  there  specified, 
was  here  completed.  When  virtue  is  made  to  consist  wholly  in  love, 
and  love  itself  is  at  the  same  time  so  exacdy  defined ;  all  the  facil- 
ity is  given,  which  can  be  desired,  for^the  purpose  of  discriminating 
between  virtue  and  sin. 
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Sdly.  Christ  taught  that  the  meek  and  l<mly  virtues^  as  they  are 
called^  or  in  other  words  exercises  of  virtue,  are  superior  in  their 
excellency  to  any  others. 

Mankind  have  universally  admired  magnanimity,  active  courage, 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and  other  exercises  of  a  bold  and 
vigorous  spirit,  rlay,  so  greatly  have  they  admired  them,  not  only 
as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those  who  have  exhibited  them, 
even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and  excesses,  but  to  yield  to  them, 
when  guilty  of  every  enormity,  their  universal  and  unqualified  ap- 
plause. I  do  not  deny  that  these  may  be  indications  and  exercises 
of  virtue.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions,  on  which  we  are 
required  to  be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage ;  and,  when  we  as- 
sume this  character  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  just  and  benev- 
olent purposes,  we  are  really,  and  may  be  eminently,  virtuous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meek  and  lowly  exercises  of  this  spirit ; 
such  as  meekness,  humility,  patience,  submission,  gentleness,  pla- 
cability, moderation,  and  forgiveness  ;  although,  perhaps,  by  most 
persons  allowed  to  be  vhluous,  are  yet  by  almost  all  unadmired  and 
unesteemed*  Still,  our  Saviour  has  unquestionably  exhibited 
these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in  his  example,  as  wholly  supe- 
rior to  the  others.  He  descants  on  them  oftener :  he  dwells  on 
them  more  :  he  presents  them  more  frequently  to  us  in  his  life ;  o^ 
rather  his  whole  life  is  an  uninterruptea  exhibition  of  them.  He 
plainly  attaches  to  them  a  higher  importance,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves :  and  he  makes  them  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  current  of  instruction  running  directly  counter 
to  that  of  roets.  Historians,  and  Philosophers,  in  all  ages ;  and  to 
the  general  course  of  human  feelings,  relating  to  this  subject.  It 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this  conduct 
of  the  Redeemer  accords  with  the  decisions  of  experience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues 
have  ih  themselves  no  tendency  toproduce  any  part  of  those  mis- 
eries, with  which  mankind  have  afflicted  each  other.  If  we  were 
humble,  we  should  never  become  the  authors  of  those  evils  which 
have  regularl V  sprung  from  pride.  If  we  were  meek ;  we  should 
not  impatiently  feel  injuries,  nor  give  pain  in  those  numerous  in-r 
stances  in  which  it  is  created  by  wrath.  If  we  were  gentle  ;  we 
should  not  do  injuries  to  others.  If  we  were  forgiving ;  we  should 
not  revenge  them  on  others.  If  we  were  moderate ;  we  should 
prevent  the  evil  effects,  which  always  spring  from  ungoverned  pas- 
sions •,  particularly  from  envy,  wrath,  and  the  passion  for  pleasure. 
If  we  were  placable  ;  we  should  cut  off  the  mass  of  calamities, 
which  is  found  in  alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  aversion,  and  ir- 
reconcileable  estrangement  of  affection ;  and  instate  in  its  place 
that  serene  and  self-approved  enjoyment,  which  springs  from  the 
cordial  reconcilement  or  minds,  previously  the  seats  of  real,  though 
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imperfect  eood-will.  If  we  were  patient;  we  should  neither  mur- 
mur at  Goa,  nor  at  each  other ;  and  should  at  the  same  time  lessen 
half  the  evils,  which  we  feh,  by  a  quiet  submission  to  the  hand  of 
our  Creator.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  if  these  virtues  had  their  full 
and  proper  influence  on  human  hearts,  and  human  affairs,  Man 
would  assume  a  new  character,  and  the  world  a  new  face  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that  a  great  part  of  the  guilt  and  misery,  now  suffered, 
would  vanish ;  and  uiat  in  its  place  would  be  found  peace  and  hap- 
piness, transcending  all  easy  estimation  ? 

Equally  evident  is  it  from  experience,  that  those,  in  whom  these 
Yurtues  presided,  have  never  in  fact  produced  these  miseries. 
Often  have  they  been  among  the  principal  sufferers,  but  never  num- 
bered among  the  actors,  of  this  tragedy.  As  this  position  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  denied;  to  insist  on  it  any  further  would  be  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  that  characteristic  of  man,  which  is  styled 
Jteroismj  ha^  been  owing  a  great  part,  and  that  usually  the  most 
dreadAil  part,  of  human  sunerings.  Active  courage  has  in  every 
age  filled  the  world  with  tumult,  contention,  and  bloodshed ;  de- 
stroyed the  labours  and  enjoyments,  the  peace  and  hopes,  of  men ; 
overturned  temples ;  consumed  cities  with  fire ;  and  converted 
kingdoms  into  deserts.  All  these  are  causes  of  misery  only.  At 
&e  same  time,  it  has  rarelv  done  good,  except  by  accident ;  and, 
however  admired  and  applauded  by  the  sillv  mind  of  man ;  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  chief  curses,  which  God  has  permit- 
ted to  visit  this  unhappy  world. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  deny  these  exercises  of  heroism 
to  be  capable,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  being  v'utuous ;  and 
even  eminently  virtuous.  Sdll,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  if 
the  other  class  of  virtues  were  to  have  their  proper  influence  on 
mankind,  these  would  not  exist ;  because  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  them.  Were  no  injuries  done,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
resisting  them ;  and,  of  course,  no  demand  for  active  coiu*age.  The 
exercises  of  this  spirit,  therefore,  are,  at  the  most,  of  a  secondary 
importance ;  and  can  be  called  forth  only  by  preceding  crimes. 
The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  are,  on  the  other  hand,  original  and  es- 
sential ingredients  of  happiness  in  every  world ;  are  indispensable 
to  all  private  and  public  enioyment ;  and  are,  therefore,  ofprimary 
and  inestimable  value.  The  preference,  given  by  our  Saviour  to 
these  virtues,  is  of  course,  a  proof  of  realand  divine  wisdcMn. 

4thly.  Christ  in  the  same  complete  manner  taught  the  way^  m 
which  faUen  beings  may  again  become  virtuous  and  happy. 

He  explained  Us  own  character,  as  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  and 
the  Saviour  of  sinners :  the  willingness  of  Gron  to  pardon,  justify, 
and  accept,  diem  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  through  faith  m 
him;  accompanied  by  repentance,  and  followed  by  holiness  ot 
heart  and  life.  He  taught  mankind,  that  their  character  by  nature 
is. sinful  and  ocbous  to  God;  and  that  their  own  obedience  can 
wf!f^  he  acceptedas  an  expiation  for  their  sin^or  a  j;roundof  their 
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justification ;  that,  unless  they  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  Goo, 
and  possess  a  new  and  spiritual  character,  they  cannot  see  ihc 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  that  in  acquiring  this  character  thev  become 
his  disciples  indeed,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  such  by  doing 
whatsoever  he  hath  commanded.  All  these  things,  united,  constitute 
that  character,  which  being  assumed,  those,  who  before  were  apos- 
tates, return  to  God,  and  to  their  obedience  of  his  will ;  and  may 
evangelically  claim,  through  his  promise,  a  tide  to  eternal  life. 

5thly.  Christ  established  his  church  in  a  new  form,  appointed  in 
it  new  ministers,  constituted  a  new  discipline,  and  directed  anew  the 
peculiar  duties  of  both  its  officers  and  members. 

The  Church,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  properly  a  na- 
tional one  ;  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  became  pro^ 
selytes,  and  thus  in  a  sense  Israelites,  of  those  only,  and  of  all  those, 
who  were  descended  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Christ  con- 
stituted the  Church  of  the  Spiritual  children  of  Abraham ;  who 
were  Jews  inwardly,  though  not  according  to  the  Jlesh  ;  and  whose 
praise  was  not  of  Man,  hut  of  God.  Instead  of  the  Priests,  who 
were  ministers  of  the  Jewish  Church,  he  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  officers  in  the  Christian  Church.  Its  discipline,  also, 
ceased  to  be  the  severe  and  dreadful  system  of  proceedings,  en- 
joined under  the  Mosaic  dl^^pensation  ;  and  became  a  course  of  ad- 
vice, reproof,  and,  in  cases  of  irreclaimable  obstinacy,  a  solemn  sep- 
aration from  the  offender:  all  administered  with  the  most  prudent 
care,  the  tenderest  good-will,  and  the  most  exemplary  moderation. 
The  peculiar  duties  of  Christians  towards  each  other  were  summa- 
rily directed  by  the  New  Commandment ;  which,  to  the  common 
benevolence,  required  by  the  moral  law  towards  all  men,  superadds 
brotherly  love;  or  the  exercise  of  complacency  towards  the  evan- 
gelical character  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  peculiar  duties 
of  Ministers,  as  enjoined  by  Christ,  are,  generally,  to  preside  over 
the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  to  preach  the  Gospel  j 
to  dispense,  and,  together  with  their  fellow-Christians,  whose  duty 
it  is  also,  to  receive,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament. 

6thly.  Christ  taught  also  the  great  doctrines  concerning  a  future 
state  of  being. 

These  are  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul  after  death ;  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead;  the  final  Judgment;  the  misery  of 
the  wicked;  and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  throughout  eternity. 
Concerning  these  great  subjects  the  Heathen  only  formed  conjec- 
tures, supported  by  very  imperfect  arguments.  The  Jetoish  Scrip- 
tures, also,  although  really  containing  these  doctrines  in  substance, 
exhibited  them  in  dim  and  distant  view.  Life  and  Immortality 
were  brought  to  light,  that  is,  were  clearly  shown,  and  fully  proved 
by  Christ  alone.  To  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  certain  know- 
ledge, and  extensive  views,  of  things  beyond  the  grave ;  things,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  thdf.  exists  in  the  present  life  is  nothings 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
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From  this  summary  view  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  has  taught  every  thing,  necessary  for  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and  the  best  conduct  of  a 
virtuous  life ;  has  established  his  Church  on  a  new  and  hajypier 
foundation;  instituted  a  simpler  and  purer  worship;  suited  its 
whole  economy  to  the  circumstances  of  all  nations  ;  prepared  it  to 
extend  easily,  and  happily,  throughout  the  world ;  furnished  man- 
Und  with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  salvation  ;  and  engaged  them 
by  die  most  cogent  motives,  placed  before  their  eyes,  to  seek  ef- 
fectually a  glonous  and  blessed  unmortality. 
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SERMON  XL  VI. 

CHRIST   A   PROPHST. — THE   MANNER   OF   HIS   PREACHHTO* 

JoHR  viL  46^->Yever  m&n  spake  like  iki$  JMm. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  considered  the  second  division  of  the 
proposed  examination  of  Christ's  prophetical  character,  viz.  th4 
Things  which  he  taught.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 

III.  The  Manner  of  his  preaching. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe,  that  Christ  preached, 

1st.  With  perfect  Plainness  and  Simplicity. 

By  the  plainness  of  Christ's  preaching  I  intend  generally,  that 
he  preached  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all, 
who  were  willing  to  understand  him. 

Particularly,  he  used  the  plain^  common^  language  of  mankind  j 
andj  on  no  occasion,  the  technical  language,  customarily  used  by 
men  of  science,  and  extensively  used  at  that  period  by  all  the  vota- 
ries of  the  fashionable  philosophy.  That  he  has  never  used  this 
language  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  by  those,  who  read  his  in- 
structions ;  there  being  not  even  a  solitary  instance  of  it  in  all  his 
discourses. 

That  Christ  acted  with  entire  wisdom,  in  this  particular,  is  mani- 
fest from  many  considerations.  The  common  language  of  men  is 
the  only  language,  which  men,  generally,  can  understand.  If 
Christ  had  used  any  other  language,  particularly  technical  lan- 

Siage,  scarcely  one  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  heard  him,  or  of 
ose  who  reaa  his  discourses,  would  have  been  able  to  know  what 
he  meant.  To  all  these  the  book,  containing  his  instructions, 
would  have  been  a  sealed  book^  and  almost  every  man,  who  read 
it,  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  I  cannot  understand  it,  for  lam 
unlearned. 

Nor  would  technical  language  have  been  of  much  real  use  to 
learned  men.  In  Natural  and  Mathematical  science  this  language 
has,  I  acknowledge,  been  employed  with  success ;  and  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  in  Moral  science,  which  involves  all  the 
instructions  of  Christ,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  without  many 
abatements.  The  subjects  of  Moral  science  are,  generally,  less 
distinctly  and  definitely  conceived  of,  than  those  of  Natural,  pap* 
ticularly  of  Mathematical,  science ;  and  on  this  account,  and  be- 
cause we  have  no  sensible,  exact  standard,  to  which  we  may  refer 
them,  the  terms  of  Moral  science  are,  to  a  great  extent,  used  at 
first  indefinitely;  and  are  afterwards  rendered  still  more  indefinite 
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hj  the  looseness  and  imperfection  of  tlunking,  in  succeeding  vnri- 
ters* 

At  the  same  timet  moral  subjects  are  so  important,  so  deeply 
interest  the  feelings,  and  awaken  so  many  blasses  and  prejudices, 
that  where  our  discernment,  left  to  itself,  might  enable  us  to  fasten 
on  definite  ideas,  and  to  choose  proper  terms  to  express  them,  our 
biasses  still  lead  them  into  error ;  and  prevent  us  partly  from  per- 
ceiving the  true  import  of  the  language,  used  by  others,  and  partly 
from  a  willingness  to  accord  with  it,  when  perceived. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  like  them,  the  technical  language 
of  moral  science  has  generally  been  loose  and  indefinite,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  common  language  of  men :  and  such  must 
nave  been  the  language  used  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  adopted 
the  technical  language  of  his  tune.  This  language,  also,  oridnally 
difficult  to  be  understood,  would  have  been  rendered  still  more 
obscure  by  every  attempt  to  translate  it  into  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  Terms  of  this  kind  have  often  no  customary  use,  which 
can  be  appealed  to,  to  fix  their  signification ;  and,  being  used  only 
by  some  individual  author,  or  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  that  author, 
it  must  be  lefr  to  criticism,  and  often  to  conjecture,  to  determine 
their  meaning.  When  used  by  several  authors,  they  are  commonly 
used  with  some  variation  of  sense,  either  slight,  or  serious.  In 
this  case  their  signification  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  the  dis- 
courses, in  which  they  are  found,  more  perplexed.  If  I  mistake 
not,  no  terms  in  ancient  authors  are  so  doubtful,  as  those  appro- 
priated to  philosophy ;  many  of  which  seem  to  have  their  meaning 
scarcely  settled  even  at  the  present  time.  With  these  sources  of 
doubt  before  them,  translators  would  have  been  extremely  per- 
plexed, and  would  have  perplexed  their  readers  still  more  by  their 
own  terms,  chosen,  often  erroneously,  to  express  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  their  originals.  But  the  language,  used  by  our  Saviour, 
was  suited  to  all  men  ;  the  best  language  for  Philosophers  them- 
selves ;  the  only  language  for  other  men.  All  men  can  understand 
it  better  than  any  other ;  most  men  can  understand  no  other. 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  manner  is  conspicuous,  also,  in 
the  obviotu  nature  of  his  allusions  and  illustrations.  These  were 
all  derived  from  objects,  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind! 
at  large ;  according  to  the  rule  of  Eloquence,  in  this  respect,  laid 
down  Dy  Cicero.  Every  reader  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  must 
have  observed  this  fact.  The  city  set  on  a  hill;  the  salt  cf  the 
earth;  the  candle^  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a  bushelj  but  on  a 
candlestick;  the  vine,  and  the  branches;  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
sluep;  are  instances,  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  nature,  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural,  but  forcible ;  every 
where  offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ;  familiar, 
but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity ;  and  attended  always  with  this  ^ 
faigh  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in ' 
every  situation  of  life. 
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The  plainness  of  our  Saviour^s  manner  is  remarkably  evident^ 
also,  m  his  parables.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been  conmiuni* 
cated  in  aUegorical  discourses,  generally  resembling  these,  firam 
the  earliest  ages.  But  no  instructor  ever  formed  them  so  happily, 
as  Christ.  The  subjects,  alluded  to,  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity;  and,  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story,  is  always  just  and  im- 
pressive ;  commonly  beautiful ;  not  unfrequently  sublime ;  and  in 
several  instances  eminentlv  pathetic.  The  meaning,  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvi- 
ous. The  parable,  instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it ; 
and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt,  contnbutes  not  a  little 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  per- 
plexed, enigmatical  manner,  in  which  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed  many  of  their  most  important  in- 
structions; we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  see  this  characteristic  of  omr 
Saviour^s  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and,  on  the  other,  shall 
be  led  to  admire,  suitably,  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect, 
he  taught  mankind. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  instruction  is  their 
Simplicity.    By  simplicity,  in  this  case,  I  mean  that  general  cha- 
racteristic of  discourse,  in  which  both  thoughts  and  words  appear 
to  hare  been  adopted  without  the  ejffort  of  selecting,  and  merely 
because  they  offered  themselves ;  and  to  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  offered  themselves,  without  contrivance,  and 
in  the  manner  most  remote  fi*om  either  study  or  affectation.    Of  this 
important  characteristic,  as  critics  universally  agree,  the  ancient 
writers  furnish  more  numerous,  and  more  perfect,  examples  than 
the  moderns.     Among  ancient  writers,  those  who  penned  the  Scrip- 
tures hold,  by  gener^  acknowledgment,  also,  the  first  place.   But 
amid  these,  as  well  as  all  other  instructers  of  mankind,  Christ,  as 
a  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity,  stands  unrivalled.    His  discourses, 
thodgh  fraught  with  doctrines  of  the  most  profound  and  wonderful 
wisdom,  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  sublimity  and  beautv,  ap- 
pear still,  as  if  neither  the  words,  nor  the  thoughts,  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  least  study ;  but  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind, 
and  flowed  firom  his  tongue  in  a  sense  instinctively ;  in  a  manner, 
strongly  resembling  that  of  children.  The  fanpression  made  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of 
mere  unadulterated  nature,  prompting  the  speaker  with  an  unresist- 
ed impulse ;  as  if  he  knew  how  to  speak  in  no  other  manner.    The 
effect  of  this  manner  of  discoursing  is  undoubtedly  in  an  eminent 
degree  happy ;  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  or  the  drift,  of  the 
discourse.    When  this  is  didactic,  simplicity  gives  the  teacher  the 
most  desirable  aspect  of  artlessness,  candour,  and  sincerity*  When 
it  is  historical,  beside  presenting  the  speaker  as  invested  with  these 
important  characteristics,  it  lencfa  the  utmost  beauty  and  impressive* 
I  to  his  nanatiw.    When  it  is  sublime,  or  pathetic,  it  pr^senti 
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the  objects  which  excite  these  emotions,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and 
excites  the  emotions  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  whicn  is  pos- 
sible* As  examples,  illustrating  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
truth  of  all  these  observations,  fallege,  particularly,  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount ;  his  Parabolic  sermon,  recorded,  Matt,  xiii* ; 
several  of  his  discourses  with  the  Jews^  recorded  by  St.  John} 
those  addressed  to  his  disciples,  conmiencing  with  the  xiv.  chap- 
ter 5  his  Intercessory  prayer  in  the  xvii.  of  that  Evangelist ;  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  son,  the  rich  man  and 
iMzarus,  and  the  good  Samaritan ;  and  ms  discourses  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  the  final  judgment,  in  the  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  of  Matthew.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  Son  particular- 
Jy,  may  be  alleged  as  the  first  example  of  beautiful  and  pathetic 
simplicity,  which  has  been  ever  given  to  mankind  5  as  without  a 
rival,  and  without  a  second. 

2dly.  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  instructing  the  most  per^ 
feet  Modesty  and  Delicacy. 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  teachers,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  remarkable  for  pride,  vanity,  and  of  course  for  boasting* 
Pharisaical  and  Stoical  pride  have  been  proverbial  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  true  character,  in  this  respect,  by  calling  themselves  20901,  or 
Wise  men.  Those  of  the  East  assumed  denominations  equally  ar- 
rogant and  contemptible.  The  pride  and  vanity,  which  they  ex- 
hibited in  this  manner,  they  manifested,  also,  in  every  other  form, 
and  on  every  convenient  occasion.  Like  a  disagreeable  odour, 
this  unbecoming  character  eludes  every  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  and 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  wherever  the  writer  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts. 

In  direct,  and  perfect,  opposition  to  them  all,  Christ,  though 
teaching  with  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  character  altogether  unri- 
valled, has  not  suffered,  I  need  not  say  a  proud  or  vain  thought, 
but  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a  thought,  to  escape 
from  his  lips.  Though  more  freauently,  than  any  other  teacher, 
compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  Mediatorial  oflSce,  the  tenor  of  his 
discourses,  and  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Jewsj 
to  become  the  subject  of  his  instructions  to  them ;  and  although 
doing,  and  saying,  that,  which,  far  more  than  any  thing  ever  done 
or  said,  must  awaken  the  conviction  of  personal  greatness  and  su- 
periority ;  yet  he  has  never  even  in  the  most  remote  hint,  or  allu- 
sion, intimated  a  single  indulgence  of  either  pride,  or  vanity,  in 
his  own  mind.  No  resemblance  of  boasting  can  be  found  in  all  his 
discourses.  Himself,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  or  applause,  is 
for  ever  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance. 

Delicacy  is  the  kindred,  the  ally,  of  modesty;  and  an  attribute 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  an  excellency  of  character,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfecdy  known  to  the  teachers,  both  feniih 
and  Heathen,  who  lived  at,  or  before,  the  time  of  our  Saviouri 
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From  them  all  he  is  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  most  complete 
exhibition  of  this  excellence.  Not  a  sentiment,  not  a  word,  has 
fallen  from  his  lips,  which  can  give  pain,  in  this  respect,  to  a  mind 
of  the  most  finished  refinement  and  virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, fitted  to  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  to  allure  in  the 
least  degree  to  any  unbecoming  action. 

3dly.  Christ  taught  with  entire  Boldness  and  Integrity. 

These  highly  honourable  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  instruc- 
tion are  every  where  visible,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally 
acknowledged.  Particularly  are  they  conspicuous  in  his  open,  in- 
trepid attacks  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  the  men,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish  Government,  and  the 
whole  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation.  These  sects,  also,  were 
the  leaders  of  that  nation  in  all  their  bigotry,  their  miserable  su- 
perstition, and  their  deplorable  devotion  to  a  mere  outside  moraUty 
and  worship.  They  corrupted  them  in  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  introduced  a  sensual,  loose,  and  nearly  atheistical 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice.  To  these  men  Christ,  with  no 
<lefence  but  his  own  wisdom,  innocence  and  purity,  opposed  him- 
self with  uniformity,  vigour,  and  immovable  firmness :  exposing 
the  unsoundness  of  their  wretched  doctrines,  the  futihty  of  their 
arguments,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  professions,  and  the  enormous 
turpitude  of  their  hves.  All  this  he  did  with  such  clearness  of  evi- 
dence, and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves  often 
shrunk  from  the  aetection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  principles  and  their  power. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  reproved,  and 
exposed,  all  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  Country.  Cientle,  mod- 
est, and  hiunble,  beyond  example,  he  imited  with  this  character 
an  unyieldmg  fixedness  of  principle  and  deportment,  and  a  perfect 
destitution  of  that  love  of  popularity,  and  that  desire  of  applause, 
which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  most  of^  those, 
who  have  attempted  the  instruction  of  mankind.  There  is  not  in 
his  instructions  a  single  instance  of  the  least  concession  to  any  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  personal,  prejudice  of  his  Countrymen.  On  the 
contrary,  he  resisted  them  all  openly,  uniformly,  and  alike.  Even 
their  favourite  doctrine,  that  they  were,  and  were  ever  to  be,  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  together  with  all  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  they  derived  firom  it,  he  resisted  on  many  occasions, 
and  in  many  forms ;  declaring,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  true  and 
scriptural  sense,  the  children  ol Abraham}  and  showing  them,  that 
their  natural  descent  from  this  patriarch  would  not,  by  itself,  be 
the  least  advantage  to  them ;  while  the  abuse  of  their  privileges 
would  only  increase  their  guilt,  and  enhance  their  final  condem- 
nation. 

Nop  was  Christ  less  direct  and  severe  in  reproving  his  friends. 
In  them,  noturithstanding  all  the  gentleness  and  tenaemess,  witii 
which  he  taught  them,  he  allowed  no  variation  fi'om  truthj  or 
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dxxtj ;  and  reproved  them  on  every  occasion  for  their  prejudices, 
bigoby,  unbelief,  contentions,  faults,  and  follies  of  every  kind. 
Exact  truth,  and  unwarping  holiness,  appear  evidently  to  have 
,  been  the  objects,  which  he  made  the  standard  of  all  his  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  of  his  life.  No  tenderness,  friendship,  or  gentle- 
ness of  disposition ;  no  fear  of  the  populace,  or  tlie  powerful;  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  this  standard  oh  every  occasion.  No 
zeal  transported  him  beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  among  those 
who  have  taught  mankind,  knew  how  to  make  all  the  afiections  of 
man  perfectly  accordant  with  truth  and  duty,  and  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  world. 

4thly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  an  Authority  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  characteristic. of  Christ's  teaching  was  two-fold: 
First.  The  authority  derived  from  the  weight  of  his  preceptSj 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  inculcated.  This  I  take  to  be 
especially  what  is  intended  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings^ 
(that  is,  the  sayings  contained  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  the 

Seople  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
aving  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  In  the  authority  of  this 
kind,  Christ  far  excelled  every  other  instructer.  No  precepts  are 
so  important  as  his ;  no  manner  of  teaching  is  so  dignified,  and  so 
conmianding.  When  we  remember,  that  he  appeared  as  a  poor 
man,  without  firiends,  or  influence,  without  power  or  splendour; 
that  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  religion  and  morals ;  that  he 
attacked,  in  many  respects,  the  former  system,  the  bigotry  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  great :  when  we  further  remember, 
that  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  overset  them  all,  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  more,  shook  them  to  their  foundations :  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge,  with  the  Jewish  officers,  that  in  this  particular, 
never  man  spake  like  this  man. 

Secondly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  a  singular  Official  ath 
ihority. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  two  things. 

The  first  is,  that  he  uttered  neither  opinions  nor  €idvice. 

All  the  dictates  of  Christ^s  teaching  are  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Dogmas,  that  is,  positions  peremptorily  assected 
without  any  doubt  expressed,  any  wavering,  any  uncertainty,  any 
sugeestion  of  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  doctrine  is  exhibited  as  an  absolute  law  of  feith ;  and  ev- 
ery precept,  as  a  positive  rule  of  practice.  Everv  thing,  which  lie 
uttered,  carries  with  it  evidently,  the  assurance,  that  his  doctrines 
are  true  and  certain ;  that  his  precepts  are  just  and  reasonable ;  ' 
and  that  himself  is  invested  with  full  authority  to  prescribe  botfa^ 
as  obligatory  rules  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  second  is,  that t!hrist  taught  in hii^mn^nmMf  and nMomi 
a^ftaling  to  am/  authority  but  his  own. 
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This  fact  was  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  consider  it,  also,  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  prefeced  their  Instructions  with 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Christ  commenced  his  Ministry  with  ex- 
plaining, altering,  and  annulling,  many  things,  said  by  them  under 
this  aumority,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  thus  said.  His 
own  instructions,  however,  he  never  prefaced  in  this  manner ;  but 
merely  said,  /  say  unto  you  ^  or,  on  solemn  occasions,  Amen^ 
Verily  J I  say  unto  you.  The  authority,  here  assumed  by  him,  was 
such,  as  to  warrant  him  in  repealing  that,  which  had  been  spoken 
by  prophets  in  the  Name,  ana  by  the  Authority,  of  God ;  and  was, 
therefore,  an  authority  equal  to  that,  under  which  these  prophets 
had  spoken* 

In  this  exercise  of  Authority,  Christ  stands  alone ;  being  whol- 
ly distinguished  from  all  other  teachers,  both  sacred  and  profieine. 
The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  taught  only  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

5thly.  Christ  taught  Toith  uniform  and  singular  Patience,  Gen- 
ilenessj  and  Kindness. 

I  have  grouped  these  excellencies  of  our  Saviour's  manner  of 
teaching  as  I  have  several  of  those,  already  mentioned,  on  account 
of  the  intimate  relation,  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

To  dwell  on  this  subject  with  minuteness  cannot  be  necessary. 
All  readers  of  the  Gospel  know  how  often  Christ  bore  with  the 
dullness,  prejudices,  and  unbelief  of  his  disciples;  how  often  he 
reiterated  the  same  instructions ;  how  patiently  he  removed  their 
prejudices ;  how  freauently  he  had  occasion  to  pronounce  them 
of  little  faith ;  and  now  universally,  and  how  often  without  re- 
proving them,  he  bore  with  their  numerous  infirmities.  There  is 
not  an  mstance  in  his  hfe  of  an  impatient,  petulant  word ;  not  a 
single  expression  of  the  kind,  which  we  term  passionate ;  not  an 
occasion,  on  which  he  lost,  in  the  least  degree,  that  absolute  self- 
control,  by  which  he  was  elevated  above  all  the  children  of  Adam. 
When  die  ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee,  through  their  more  ambitious 
mother,  asked  of  him  the  privilege  of  sittings  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left;  he  calmly  replied.  It  is  not  mine  to 

five.  When  the  body  of  his  disciples  strove,  which  of  them  shotUd 
e  greatest ;  he  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them, 
ana,  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them  :  Who^ 
soever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children,  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  serU 
me.  When  Peter  denied  him  in  so  shameful  and  bitter  a  manner ; 
the  only  reproof,  which  he  gave  hun,  is  recorded  in  these  words, 
And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  Oyer  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  so  much  guilt,  the  scene  of  the  messages,  and  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, of  so  many  prophets,  and  speedily  about  to  be  the  scene  of  nis 
own  sufferings,  ne  wept  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  said, 
Vol.  11.  U 
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How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children^  ai  a  Aeii  gathertth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  but  ye  would  not. 

6thly.  Christ  taught  by  his  Example. 

It  is  a  proverbial  observation,  that  example  is  far  more  instruct- 
ive than  precept :  an  observation,  verified  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  every  day,  and  in  every  place.  No  precepts  are,  indeed, 
seriously  influential  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  unless  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  some  good  degree  of  influence  upon  the  life  of  his 
instructer.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  instructer  is  supposed  to 
speak  with  sincerity,  and  from  the  heart,  and  to  be  himseifgovem-^ 
ed  in  his  conduct  by  the  very  principles,  which  he  recommends  to 
others ;  very  plain  instructions  have  commonly  very  great  power. 
Example,  therefore,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of 
all  instruction,  and  the  only  mode  of  consummating  the  instruction 
of  the  voice. 

In  this  kind  of  teaching  Christ  stands  alone.  The  prophets  and 
apostles  are  here  left  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight.  As 
for  the  heathen  philosophers,  their  example  was  a  mere  contrast 
to  their  instruction ;  I  mean,  to  such  parts  of  it,  as  were  just  and 
commendable.  What  they  taught,  of  this  nature,  they  refuted  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  But  Christ's  life  was  a  perfect 
practical  comment  on  all  that  he  taught,  and  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  his  precepts.  Hence  his  instructions 
have  been  unrivalled  in  their  influence  on  mankind;  and  have 
produced  effects,  to  which  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  parallel. 

I  have  here  mentioned  several  primary  characteristics  of  the 
Manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind.  To  form  a  more  com* 
plete  estimate  of  its  excellence,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
consider  what  he  did  not  doy  as  well  as  what  he  did.  The  superla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  was  manifested  as  truly  in  what  he 
avoided,  as  in  what  he  accomplished. 

On  dhus  subject,  1  observe,  in  the 

1st  place,  that  he  utterly  declined  to  gratify  the  mere  Cariosity 
of  man. 

Many  questions  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  Jews^  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  demand  answers,  which  could  only  gratify  curiosity. 
Several  more,  of  the  same  kind,  were  addressed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples. To  all  these  he  declined  the  answers,  which  were  solicited. 
Tnere  are,  also,  very  many  subjects,  concerning  which  curiosity 
has  ever  been  awake;  and  which  not  only  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptural  system  of  religion,  but  are  mentioned 
by  Christ  in  many  forms,  and  in  some  particulars  extensively  dis- 
cussed. But  such  parts  of  these  subjects,  as  excite  mere  curiosity, 
he  has  invariably  left  in  silence ;  and  never  tempted,  nor  satisfied 
at  all,  this  roving,  restless  propensity.  Over  all  objects  of  this 
kind  he  has  drawn  the  curtain  of  absolute  concealment,  and  hidden 
them  entirely  bom  human  eyes. 
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Among  these  subjects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  The 
circumstances,  which  attend  a  future  state  of  happiness,  awaken, 
perhaps  as  extensively,  and  as  naturally,  the  wishes  of  the  mind 
to  be  minutely  informed,  as  any  thin^  belonging  to  the  destiny  of 
man.  On  this  immense  subject,  Chnst  has,  however,  taught  no- 
thing, except  what  we  plainly  needed  to  know;  and  has  withheld 
every  thing  else  from  our  investigation.  Others  have  often  in- 
dulged a  wanderinfi;  fancy,  and,  in  the  wildest  excursions  concern- 
ing a  future  state,  nave  attempted  to  explore  the  regions  of  future 
being,  as  travellers  search  distant  countries  in  the  present  world. 
But  Uhrist  has  chosen  barely  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  and 
general  nature  of  these  regions ;  things  which  we  are  deeply  inte- 
rested to  know ;  and  left  these  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own 
actual  experience,  when  we  shall  have  become  possessed  of  that 
happy  state  of  being.  When  we  remember  how  many  uncertain- 
ties would  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  disclosure,  had  it  been  made ; 
)iow  m^y  questions,  of  difficult  solution,  or  incapable  of  being 
solved  ^iind,  in  a  woitl,  how  gready,  and  how  often,  the  mind  would 
have  been  perplexed  concerning  subjects,  unconnected  with  its 
real  food ;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  perfect  wisdom, 
manitested  in  this  concealment. 

3dly.  Ckrist  taught  without  Sophistry. 

The  integrity  displayed  in  the  reasonings  of  our  Saviour y  is  equal- 
ly exact,  and  perfect,  with  that  exhibited  in  his  declarations  of  facts* 
In  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  both  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  teach- 
ers were  distinguished  for  false  reasoning,  as  a  species  of  art.  The 
doctrines,  which  they  taught,  needed  this  defence.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  employed  by  them  on  almost  every  occasion.  Many  spe- 
cimens of  the  subrieties  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  are  recited 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  particularly  in  the  Gospels.  Quib- 
Ues,  paradoxes,  and  fetches,  were  the  custom  of  the  time ;  and 
were  shamelessly  employed  to  defend  every  favourite  opinion,  and 
attack  every  adversarv*  But  false  reasoning  is  as  real  a  viobtion 
of  integrity,  as  &Ise  declarations ;  is  often  as  mischievous ;  and  is 
always  a  proof  of  eross  depravity,  or  gross  inattention  to  our  duty. 
Christ,  therefore,  the  perfect  pattern  in  this,  as  in  all  other,  conduct, 
has  alleged  no  argument  but  a  real  one ;  has  given  no  argument 
any  more  force  than  it  really  possesses ;  and  has  expressed  no 
more  confidence  in  any  argument  than  he  really  felt.  The  glori- 
ous contrast,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  exact  simplicity  and  sincere 
i^,  with  which  he  reasoned  on  every  occasion,  to  the  subtlety 
and  sophistry,  of  all  with  whom  he  reasoned,  and  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  other  teachers,  is  a  pattern  for  all  succeeding  reasoners ;  which, 
if  universally  foUowea,*  would  free  the  world  nrom  a  great  part  of 
its  doubts  and  errors,  and  the  deplorable  guilt  and  misery,  by  which 
they  are  followed. 

3dly*  Christ  has  authorised  no  Jntolerance. 

Iris  well  known,  that  the  Jewsy  who  were  distinguished  for  theur 
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spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an 
almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  than  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared. 
Even  the  Apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this  charac- 
ter. Mastery  said  John^  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name, 
afKd  we  forbade  him^  because  he  followeth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him^  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 
Again,  John  and  James^  moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to  receive 
their  Master,  said  to  him,  LiOrdy  wilt  thou  that  we  command ^re  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elias  did?  Bui  he 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
Spirit  ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spmt  even  of  the  be- 
loved disciple ;  and  so  benevolent^  it  ought  to  oe  added,  was  that 
of  Christ. 

^  In  this  nation,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom,  and  educated. 
But  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting,  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odiousness  and  guilt ; 
and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the  most  ab- 
solute moderation,  liberaUty,  and  candour ;  not,  indeed,  the  fash- 
ionable liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern  times  ;  a  professed 
indifference  to  truth  and  holiness';  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic 
spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and  just  one  towards  every 
argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  nation,  sect,  or  party,  as 
such,  were  to  him  nothing :  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  According  to  this 
scheme  he  framed  both  his  instructions  and  his  life. 
4thly.  Christ  taught  without  Enthusiasm. 
All  me  lan^age,  and  all  the  sentiments,  of  our  Saviour,  were  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  person,  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  which  he  had  espoused,  immoveably  attach- 
ed to  it,  and  eamesdy  engaged  to  promote  it  among  mankind. 
Still,  this  earnestness,  this  fixedness  of  character,  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  most  persons,  who  have  undertaken  the  reformation  of 
their  fellow  men.  In  oiu*  own  as  in  all  preceding  ages,  those,  who 
have  assumed  the  character  of  reformers,  almost  of  course  make  a 
parade  of  their  piety,  and  a  merit  of  theu*  peculiar  devotion  to  the 
cause,  in  which  tney  have  embarked ;  and  aim  at  eaining  proselytes 
by  a  nice  scrupulosity  concerning  things  commonly  esteemed  inno- 
cent, animosity  against  those  whose  opmions  they  censure,  and  im- 
passioned addresses  to  such  as  listen  to  their  instructions.  Christ 
was  the  opposite  of  all  these.  Little  things,  always,  in  his  instruc- 
tions, appeared  little.  Harmless  things  he  regarded  as  harmless, 
Great  and  important  things,  only,  has  he  taught  us  to  regard  as 

S5at  and  important.    In  his  life  there  was  no  ostentation  of  any 
ng.    He  came  eating  and  drinking  like  other  men  ;  and  in  bis 
human  nature,  and  appearance,  differed  from  them  in  nothing  but 
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superior  wisdom  and  purity  of  character.  In  his  discourses  every 
thing  is  serious,  solemn,  and  earnest ;  but  every  thine,  at  the  same 
time,  is  uttered  with  moderation,  without  passion,  witnout  declama- 
tion. 

No  discourses  in  the  world  are  more  distant  from  fanatical  de- 
clamation, and  no  character  is  more  imlike  that  of  an  enthusiast, 
than  the  discourses  and  character  of  Christ.  A  spirit  of  serenity, 
of  self-possession,  of  impassioned  sweetness,  of  principled  exo^ 
lence,  reiras  throughout  all  his  instructions,  and  througnout  all  his 
life,  of  which,  elsewhere,  there  is  no  example. 

5th]y.  Our  Savumr  soueht  in  his  instructions  for  no  Applause*'  ^ 

In  this  characteristic,  suso,  he  was  equally  singular  and  perfect. 
The  love  of  applause  is  the  most  universal,  and  probably  the  most 
seductive,  of  all  human  passions ;  particularlv,  in  minds,  raised  by 
intelligence  above  the  common  level.  So  seductive  is  it,  that  dct- 
TO  pronounced  it  to  be  true  vhrtue.  But  of  thrspassion  not  a  single 
trace  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  Christ.  The  good  or  ill  opm- 
ion,  the  applause  or  censiure,  of  his  fellow-men,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  seem  as  if  thev  had  not  been  thought  of  by  him,  and  as  if 
no  capacity  of  being  influenced  by  them  had  been  an  original  attri- 
bute of  his  mind.  With  a  magnetic  constancy,  his  thoughts  and 
discourses  were  pointed  alway  to  truth  and  rectitude;  and  the 
world  had  no  power  of  producing  in  them  a  momentary  variation. 

Such  was  the  manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind :  a  man- 
ner all  his  own ;  copied  from  none  who  preceded  him,  and  imper- 
fectly imitated  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  who  came  after  him ; 
a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  the  divine  commission,  which  he  bore ;  to  the  illustrious  sys- 
tem of  truth,  which  he  taught  \  to  the  glorious  errand,  on  which  he 
was  sent ;  and  to  the  perfect  nature  of  mat  Being,  whose  represent- 
ative he  was  to  the  children  of  men* 
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JoBV  vii.  46.— ytfful  the  Qficert  antwend,  toying,  Jfever  man  tpake  Kke  this  Man. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Pro- 
phetical character  of  Chnst,  under  these  three  heads:  1st.  7%< 
Necessity  of  hi»  assuming  the  office  of  a  Profit  ^  2dly.  The  Things 
which  he  taught ;  and,  3dly.  The  Manner  in  which  he  taught  them, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  4th  head,  orij^- 
ally  proposed  concerning  this  subject,  viz.  The  Consequences  qfhis 
preachings  and,  after  a  brief  examination  of  these, shall  conclude 
my  observations  on  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ  with  a  few 
Remarks^ 

The  Preaching  of  Christ  produced, 

1$U  A  general  astonishsnent  m  those  who  heard  hitn. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  says  St.  Matthew,  that  when  Jesus  had  en^ed 
all  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  Two 
things  are  here  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  astonishment,  occasion- 
ed by  Christ's  Sermon  <mi  the  Mount :  The  things  which  he  taught, 
and  the  manner  of  teaching.  The  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrines  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.  It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
so  new;  so  solemn;  so  simple;  90  pure;  so  amply  fraught  with 
inherent  evidence  of  'its  truth ;  and,  in  all  these  respects,  so  op- 
posite to  that,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  their 
own  teachers ;  should  produce  an  unusual  degree  of  wonder  in 
the  minds  of  this  people.  Nor  is  it  any  more  strange,  that  such 
a  manner  of  teaching,  as  that  employed  by  Christ,  should  have 
its  share  in  producing  this  effect,  and  enhance  the  surprise,  oc- 
casioned by  nis  instructions.  We,  who  hear  these  instructions 
from  the  cradle,  to  whom  they  are  presented  weekly  from  the 
desk,  and  daily  oy  the  Bible,  cannot  easily  conceive  the  degree, 
in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of  men,  when 
thev  were  first  published  in  the  world.  They  were  then  new, 
ana  strange;  and,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner,  were  in  a 
great  measure  singular.  They  were  employed  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects :  the  sin  and  holiness,  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
mankmd.  The^  professed  to  contain,  and  commifldcate  the  will 
of  God  concemmg  these  subjects,  and  of  course  to  be  a  message 
from  heaveiu 
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At  the  same  time,  they  censured,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly, 
most  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
most  of  their  precepts,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  Uves.  The 
doctrines  they  showed  to  be  faJse;  the  precepts  unsound,  and 
immoral ;  and  the  conduct  of  those,  who  taught  them,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  profession,  which  they  made,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  pretence  at  least,  they  beUeyed.  These  men, 
either  alternately  or  conjointly,  had,  for  a  long  period,  held  an  en- 
tire and  commanding  influence  over  the  Jetoish  nation.  Highly 
yenerated  for  their  wisdom,  and  in  many  instances  for  their  appar- 
ent sanctity,  their  countrjrmen  scarcely  called  in  question  tneir 
claims  to  this  influence,  or  to  the  character,  on  wluch  it  was  found- 
ed. But,  when  Christ  entered  on  his  ministry,  he  stripped  off  the 
mask,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  concealed ;  and  left  both 
their  folly  and  their  wickedness  naked  to  every  eye.  The  system, 
which  they  had  so  long  taught  without  opposition,  he  showed,  irre- 
sistibly, to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truths  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures; of  falsehood  and  weakness,  of  superstitious  scrupulosity 
and  fanatical  zeal,  professedly  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the 
elders ;  and  of  gross  immorality  and  gls^ing  hypocrisy,  j^nerated 
by  their  own  minds.  Their  pretended  sanctity  both  of  doctrine 
and  deportment  he  proved  to  oe  a  mere  veil,  assumed  to  conceal 
their  enormous  avarice  and  ambition,  pride  and  cruelty.  As  the 
means  of  jfiiture  acceptance  with  God,  he  showed,  that  they  could 
never  avail ;  and  that,  therefore,  thev  could  only  delude,  and  de- 
stroy, their  credulous  disciples.  That  such  instructions  as  these, 
delivered  by  a  person,  whose  ^ole  life  was  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  those,  whom  he  thus  censured,  and  refuted ;  who  evidently 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  no  selfish  passion,  and  no 
sinister  motive ;  whose  precepts  required,  and  whose  conduct  ex- 
emplified, piety  and  benevolence  without  a  mixture ;  delivered  too 
in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  direct,  and  solemn,  so  universally  convinc- 
ing and  impressive,  should  astonish  all,  who  heard  them,  cannot  be 
thought  strange,  even  by  us.  Such  was,  indeed,  their  efiect ;  and 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  those,  who  heard  them,  to  pronounce 
the  teacher,  on  different  occasions,  a  Prophet,  a  great  Prophet,  ifu 
Prophet  foretold  by  Mosesj  and  the  Messiah.  When  we  remem- 
ber, that  this  teacher  appeared  in  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  a  Jewish  Peasant;  without  a  name ;  without  education ;  with- 
out firiends ;  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
was,  in  this  respect,  very  great. 

ddly.  The  preaching  qf  Christ  produced  great  Opposition  both  to 
kbnseffand  to  his  doctrines* 

I  have  already  recited  many  causes  of  this  opposition.  There 
were  many  more.  But  all  of  them  may  with  propriety  be  reduc- 
ed under  these  general  heads.  The  novelty  and  excellency  of  his 
doctrines ;  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  precepts ;  his  birth ;  his 
cbaxBCter;  the  ^tice  aad  pungency  of  his  reproof;  the  disap- 
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pointment  of  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  ^lory 
and  splendour  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  that  he  would  destroy  their  influence  and  power. 
All  these  things  thwarted  some  selfish  passion,  of  his  hearers ;  and 
many  of  them  thwarted  every  such  passion.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  oppose  one,  who  taught,  and 
lived,  so  as  uniformly  to  reprove  them  for  their  whol^  moral  cha- 
racter, and  daily  conduct. 

Thfs  Opposition  commenced,  almost  with  his  Ministry,  and  was 
carried  on  to  its  termination.  It  was,  however,  carried  on  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  vehemence  by  the  difierent  classes  of  Jews. 
The  Great,  Ihat  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  hated  Christ  with 
br  more  uniformity  and  rancour,  than  the  Common  people.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  He  exposed  their  systems  of  doctrine,  and 
modes  of  teaching ;  refuted  their  arguments ;  reproved  their  abom- 
inable conduct ;  displayed  to  the  people  at  large  their  folly  and 
wickedness ;  and  threatened  them  with  the  total  ruin  of  their  repu- 
tation and  authority.  These  were  oflfences,  not  to  be  forgiven  by 
proud,  bigotted,  unprincipled,  and  malignant  men.  They  were 
not  in  fact  forgiven.  Throughout  his  whole  public  Ufe,  they  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  resentment  against  him,  and  hesitated  not  to 
adopt  every  measure  to  compass  his  destruction.  All,  that  sagaci- 
ty could  devise,  or  art  execute,  was  employed  to  ensnare,  ana  en- 
trap, the  Redeemer  in  his  words  and  actions.  When  these  measures 
failed,  as  they  always  did,  resort  was  had  to  violence  and  power. 
These  at  length  succeeded ;  and  the  most  perfect  human  malignity 
was  finally  gratified  by  seeing  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

The  people  at  large  regarded  hhn  with  far  less  bitterness,  than 
then:  leaders.  It  is  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  to  destroy  Christ,  were  prevented  of  suc- 
cess by  their  fear  of  the  people.  It  is  firequently  testified,  in  sub- 
stance, thdit  the  common  peoDle  heard  him  gladly.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that,  had  not  appeals  teen  made  to  their  doubts,  fears  and 
prejudices,  with  great  art  and  perseverance,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, their  attachment  both  to  nim  and  his  doctrines  would  have 
risen  still  higher,  and  much  more  nearly  accorded  with  their  inter- 
est and  duty. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  however,  they  indulged  the  most  vio- 
lent animosity  against  him.  Almost  at  the  conunencement  of  his 
preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to  put  him  to  a 
violent  death,  by  forcing  him  down  the  precipice  of  the  hill,  on 
which  their  city  was  built.  Several  times,  afterwards,  their  Coun- 
trymen endeavoured  to  stone  him ;  and  in  the  end  united,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  Rulers,  in  accomplishing  his  death,  with  a  fiuy 
approximating  to  madness.  -i 

3dly.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  the  Conversion  of  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  his  hearers. 

The  number  of  those,  who  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
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Christ,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exactness.  The  eleven  Apos^ 
ties,  the  Seventy,  the  more  than  five  hundr^  brethren,  to  whom  at 
one  time  Christ  appeared  in  Galilee,  after  his  resurrection,  are  num- 
bers mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  last  not  improbably  in- 
cluded the  two  first.  To  these  we  ought,  I  think,  to  add  a  consider- 
able number  more,  since  it  is  often  said,  that  some  of  the  people^ 
and  many  of  the  people,  believed  on  him.  No  reason  occurs  to  me, 
why  we  should  not,  generally  at  least,  consider  the  feith,  here 
spoken  of,  as  Evangelical.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  number  of 
converts,  made  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  must  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  largest  number,  specified  in  the  Gospel. 

Still  it  is,  I  suppose,  generally  believed,  that  the  success,  with 
which  Christ  preached  me  Gospel,  was  small,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Apostles,  and  compared  with  that,  which  we  should  natural- 
ly expect  to  follow  preaching,  of  such  sin^lar  excellence :  espe- 
cially, when  the  perfection  of  his  life,  and  &e  §lory  of  his  miracles, 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  preachmg.  The  success, 
however,  was  upon  the  whole  such^  as  to  enable  the  Gtospel  to  take 
effectual  root  in  this  sinful  world,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  stip- 
plying  preachers  throughout  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of  spreading 
the  Crospel,  within  a  moderate  period,  over  a  great  part  of  ^  ^ 
earth. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
concerning  the  personal  preaching  of  Christy  and  shall  conclude! 
this  discourse  with  a  feV  Kemarks,  naturally  flowing  fix)m  the  C(m- 
siderations,  suggested  on  this  subject. 

'  1st.  These  considerations  call  up  to  our  viewj  in  an  interesting 
manner,  the  Glory  and  Excellency  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher. 
'  From  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  these  discourses,  it  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  manifest,  that  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  Christ's  preaching  were  singularly  important,  and  exceUent. 
.  The  errand,  on  which  he  came  into  the  world,  was  the  greatest, 
which  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  rational  bemgs,  or  which 
was  ever  proposed  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Of  this  vast  and 
sublime  purpose  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  a  primary  and 
mchspensable  part.  To  this  part  he  appeared  perfectly  equal* 
The  will  of  God  the  Father,  concerning  the  duty  and  Salvation  of 
men,  he  entirely  understood ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  character, 
the  sins,  errors,  ignorance,  and  wants,  of  those,  to  whom  he  was 
sent ;  their  hatred  of  truth,  their  opposition  to  then*  duty,  and  their 
reluctance  to  be  saved.  The  same  perfect  acquaintance  he  also 
^ssessed  with  the  nature  and  import  of  the  preceding  Revelation ; 
Its  types,  prophecies,  and  precepts ;  the  false  glosses,  made  on  its 
various  contents  by  the  teachers,  who  went  before  him ;  and  the 
miserable  prejudices,  imbibed  by  those  whom  he  taught.  These 
errors  he  aetected  and  exposed :  these  sins  he  powerrally  reprov- 
ed :  and  the  truth  and  duty,  opposed  to  them,  be  enjoined  with  a 
force  and  evidence  wholly  irresistible.    In  this  manner,  he  tdught 
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the  way  of  life  with  such  dearness,  that  Ae  who  ran  might  read,  and 
that  way-faring  men,  though  fools,  could  not,  necessarily,  err 
therein* 

At  the  same  time,  he  adorned  these  instructions  with  a  candour, 
frankness,  gendeness,  and  sweetness  of  demeanour,  with  a  sincer- 
ity, boldness,  and  energy  of  character,  unmensely  honourable  to 
himself,  and  supremely  great  and  lovely  in  the  view  of  every  just 
and  discerning  mind.  Over  all,  his  daily  example,  as  a  moral  be- 
ing, cast  a  glorious  lustre,  at  once  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  illuminating  in  the  strongest  manner  the.nature  and  excellence 
of  all  that  he  said. 

I  "  If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world ;  if  he  had  not  preached 
the  Gospel ;  what  would  now  have  been  die  condition  of  mankind? 
The  Mosaic  system,  of  necessity  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had,  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  degenerated 
chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  extemities.  The  moral  part  of  this 
system  was  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  or  forgotten:  the  ceremo' 
nial  had  almost  wholly  occupied  its  place* 

Even  this,  also,  had  lost  its  proper  designation,  and  influence. 
The  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  symbols  of  that 
real  and  great  Atonement,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worldy 
and  to  typify  which,  thev  were  originally  instituted,  seem  to  have 
been,  at  this  time,  considered  as  expiations  in  themselves.  The 
ahluiions,  which  were  intended  only  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  afiusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  appear  to  have  lost  their  typical  character,  and  to 
have  been  exalted  by  a  gross  imagination  into  means  of  washing 
away  the  stains  of  the  soul,  and  making  it  pure  in  the  sight  of  Goo. 
The  oblation  of  incense  was  apparendy  supposed  by  the  jsuppliant 
to  ascend  with  his  prayers  to  the  heavens,  and  to  accompany  them 
with  a  sweet  odour  to  the  throne  of  Grod.  To  wear  long  clothing; 
to  make  broad  their  phylacteries ;  to  pray  in  the  comers  of  the  streets; 
to  fast  twice  a  week;  to  bow  down  the  head  like  a  bulrush;  to  sit  in 
tackcloth  and  ashes  ;  and  to  tithe  mint,  annise,  and  cummin ;  were 
considered  as  the  price  paid  for  heaven  5  the  price,  with  which  sal- 
vation might  assuredly  be  purchased.  In  the  mean  time,  piety  to 
God,  Justice,  judgment,  and  mercy  towards  men,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  our  passions  and  appetites,  without  wWch  neither  can  ex- 
ist, were  kept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance.  Pride  and 
avarice,  cruelty  and  lust,  reigned  without  control,  and  without  op- 
position. Scarce  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  or  even 
thought  of,  to  check  the  tide  of  declension.  The  progress  wa» 
rapid,  and  unimpeded,  till  the  measure  of  iniquity  became  full. 
About  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  himself  a  Jem^ 
rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  forbid  the  longer  continuance  of  an^ 
civilized  state,  or  social  union,  amon^  this  people.  Furious  ani- 
mottty^  unexampled  pollution,  civil  war  ragmg  with  singular 
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violence,  unparalleled  treachery,  and  niiirdep  without  bounds,  then 
became  the  prominent,  and  almost  the  only,  features  of  the  Jewish 
character. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  absolutely  overspread  with  Polytheism, 
and  all  the  debasement,  and  al}  the  miseries  to  which  it  so  frequently 
gives  birth, 

Had  not  Christ,  then,  come  into  the  world,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  mankind ;  the  Jews  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  substan- 
tially, what,  since  the  destruction  of  their  nation,  they  have  been 
in  fact :  reprobates ;  outcasts  from  <Jod ;  possessing  hearts  harder 
than  the  nether  millstone;  impervious  to  truth ;  impenetrable  bv 
argument ;  shorn  from  the  side  of  virtue ;  vagabonds  in  the  moral, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural,  world ;  roaming  now  in  quest  of  gain,  or 
prey,  to  satisfy  immediate  lust ;  now  wandering  in  a  benighted 
wilderness  through  every  by-path,  to  find  eternal  Dfe;  and  mistaking 
tke  dinunerings  of  every  ignis  fatttus^  by  which  they  are  mislea, 
for  the  light  of  heaven. 

We,  in  the  mean  time,  together  with  all  the  present  offspring 
of  the  Gentile  world,  should  nave  been  prostrating  ourselves  be- 
fore calves  and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  cats,  an  image  of  brass,  or 
the  stock  of  a  tree.  Instead  of  the  churches,  which  on  a  thousand 
hills  now  stand  open  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  should,  with 
the  heathen  of  the  Old  World,  have  consecrated  to  a  multitude  of 
brutal  Gods  the  dark  groves,  and  still  darker  caves,  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  or  erected,  with  immense  expense  and  suffering,  splendid 
temples  to  the  honour  of  thieves,  strumpets,  and  murderers,  or  for 
the  inhabitation  of  blocks  and  statues.  Instead  of  the  hymns, 
which  here  daily  ascend  to  heaven,  perfumed  with  the  incense  of 
Redemption,  our  ears  would  have  been  stunned  with  the  outcries 
of  the  rriests  of  Baal^  or  the  yells  of  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
Instead  of  the  communion  table,  which  now  holds  out  the  bread 
of  life,  and  invites  us  to  eat,  and  live.  Altars  would  here  have 
smoked  with  the  offerings  of  pollution,  or  streamed  with  the  blood 
of  human  victims.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  invitations  to  re- 
nounce iniquity,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  a  glorious  immortality,  given  by  God  himself,  and  an- 
nounced weekly  firom  this  desk ;  the  youths  who  are  before  me 
might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  been  trembling  beneath 
the  frown  of  a  Dndd^  prepared  to  plunge  his  knife  into  their  bo- 
soms, as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  of  superstition ;  no  uncommon 
fate  of  bright  and  promising  young  men,  in  ancient  times,  through- 
out that  Island,  from  which  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  Coun- 
try. 

From  all  these  evils,  and  from  that  perfect  dissolution  of  the 
moral  character,  of  which  they  are  either  the  cause,  or  the  sub- 
stance,  Christ  has  delivered  those,  who  receive  and  obey  his  in- 
structions. The  darkness,  in  which  men  groped^  and  stvmhledj 
md  feUf  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life,  he  has  scattered  by  the  «un- 
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shine  of  the  Gospel.  The  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
our  duty,  he  has  written  in  living  colours.  To  ignorant,  sorrowful, 
and  despairing  man,  despairing  of  future  enjoyment,  and  future 
being,  he  has  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal.  To  reb- 
cb  and  enemies  he  has  published  everlasting  peace.  To  Zion  he 
has  announced,  that  the  God,  who  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth, 
is  her  God.  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  this 
divine  Messenger,  descended  from  the  regions  of  immortality  to 
proclaim  grace^  mercy ^  and  peace^  to  this  ruined  world ! 

2dly.  Christ,  as  a  Preacher,  is  a  perfect  pattern  to  every  Minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

That  he  is  such  a  pattern  in  the  substance  of  his  preaching  is  a 
truth,  which  can  need  no  comment.  Every  minister,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinions  in  other  respects,  will  admit,  unconditionally, 
that  what  Christ  has  said  is  the  guide,  and  the  substance,  of  all 
which  he  is  to  say.  Nor  are  many  words  necessary  to  show,  that 
he  is  a  pattern  equally  perfect,  and  equally  obligatory,  as  to  his 
manner.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  characteristical  manner 
of  Christ,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  every  other  preacl^- 
er,  is  demanded  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  this  respect, 
Christ  cannot  be  copied  by  any  man.  The  style,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  spoke  their  discourses,  differs  materially 
from  that,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe^  and  in  this  country  ; 
and  each  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  The 
characteristical  style  of  each  individual,  also,  differs  usually  from 
that  of  other  individuals ;  and  that  of  each  will  ever  be  the  best 
for  himself;  and  that  which  he  will  most  advantageously  employ 
in  discoursing  with  his  fellow-men.  The  manner  of  Christ,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  here  intentionally  required  of  any  preacher.  It  is 
wholly  peculiar  to  Him,  and  inimitable  by  others.  At  the  same 
time,  although  every  preacher  may  learn  the  best  lessons  from 
the  plainness  and  simplicity,  with  which  the  Redeemer  taught,  and 
is  bound  ever  to  keep  him  in  view,  as  in  this  respect  the  proper 
object  of  a  ceneral  imitation ;  yet  it  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  no  preacner  is  warranted  to  assume  the  authority,  with  which 
Christ  taught,  enjoined,  and  reproved;  or  ih^ peremptoriness,  with 
which  he  threatened  and  promised.  These  are  characteristics 
peculiar  to  himself;  which  nothing,  but  direct  inspiration,  will  au- 
thorize any  man  seriously  to  imitate ;  and  which,  accordingly,  no 
Christian,  except  the  Apostles,  has  ventured  to  assume. 

The  Spirit,  discovered  by  the  Redeemer  in  this  manner  of  in- 
struction, is  the  object,  which  it  is  designed  here  to  urge  upon 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  imitation ;  particularly,  the  can- 
dottr,  pcUience,  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  displayed  by  him  on 
every  proper  occasion.  These  are  characteristics,  which  cannot 
&il  to  adorn  every  discourse,  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  fellow-men.  If  a  preacher  has  any  sense  of  his  ova 
g^U^  dangers,  wants,  hopes,  or  blessings;  he  cannot  ^1  to  feel 
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in  a  corresponding  manner  those  of  others*  If  he  have  just  views 
of  the  worth  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  importance  of  his  own  salva- 
tion; he  cannot  but  tenderly  regard  the  souls,  and  the  salvation, 
of  others.  If  he  comprehend,  at  all,  his  own  infirmities,  and  the 
unceasing  need,  which  he  has  of  tenderness  and  patience  fi-om  Us 
fellow-men ;  if  he  remember,  at  all,  how  persuasive  and  efficacious 
candour  and  gentleness  have  heretofore  been  in  influencing  his 
own  mind ;  he  cannot  but  discern  the  importance  of  exercising 
them  towards  bis  flock. 

Nor  is  it  less  indispensable,  that  the  preacher  should  possess 
and  exhibit,  the  same  openness^  boldness,  and  integrity.  The  pos* 
session  of  these  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  the  ap* 
fearance  of  them  in  his  discourses,  and  in  his  hfe.  All  counterfeits 
will,  at  the  best,  be  suspicious ;  and  chiefly  fail  of  their  intended 
effect,  after  a  Uttle  period.  But  a  full  conviction  of  the  Preacher's 
unmingled  inte^ty ;  which,  if  it  exist,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distincdy  perceived;  will  more  powerfully  persuade  his  hearers, 
than  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  ana  eloquence,  attainable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  At  the  same  time,  this  characteristic  will  aim  at  dc»ng 
them  good  in  ten  thousand  ways,  unthought  of  by  the  insincere 
preacner*  Beyond  this,  it  will  accomplish  the  good,  where  all 
skm  and  cpntrivance  will  fail.  To  an  honest,  open,  undaunted 
preacher,  thoroughly  beUeved  to  be  such,  all  men  will  listen,  who 
wiU  listen  at  all.  fey  such  a  preacher  all  men  will  be  moved, 
who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  moved  at  all.  His  dis- 
courses will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  dehvered  in  earnest :  not, 
perhaps,  with  animation,  or  eloquence,  properly  so  called :  with 
respect  to  these  his  constitutional  character  may  be  unfavourable 
ana  Us  habits  unhappy :  but  with  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  realizing  conviction,  that  he  is  uttering  the  mes- 
sage of  Grod.  Such  a  message,  so  uttered,  can  scarcely  foil  of 
making  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  If  not ;  it  will  be 
because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state,  fitted  to  receive  useful  impres- 
sions. 
^    Sdly.  The  Preaching  of  Christ  is  a  forcible  reproof  to  Ministert. 

Mmisters,  if  we  may  judge  fit>m  the  sermons  which  they  pub- 
lish, are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  guilty  of  sophistry.  Every 
preacher,  who  indulges  himself  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  has  fail- 
ed to  propose,  or  to  remember,  Christ  as  his  pattern ;  and  when- 
ever he  solemnly  reviews  this  part  of  Iris  conduct,  must  feel  himselt 
powerfully  reoroved  by  the  open,  sincere,  and  exact  argumenta- 
tbn  of  his  Redeemer,  his  fair  and  candid  statements  of  the  opinions 
of  his  adversaries,  and  his  solid  answers  to  their  cavils. 

Ministers,  at  times,  ^rej^tulan^y  «n^^9  and  contentious;  not  far 
truth,  bui  for  victory.  Let  him,  who  indulges  any  part  of  this 
spirit,  look  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  ai^  be  ashamed  of  his 
neglect  to  walkj  as  Christ  also  walked.    Let  him  lay  aside  the 

Sirit  of  a  disputant,  and  a  champion ;  and  resume  that  of  a  discH 
e  of  his  glonous  Lord. 
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Not  a  small  number  of  preachers,  in  one  country  and  another, 
affect  a  strongly  impassioned^  fervid^  and  enthusiastic  manner  of 
writing  and  uttering  their  discourses.  Their  language  is  always 
intended  to  be  vehement,  bold,  and  highly  figurative ;  their  tones 
loud  and  violent;  and  their  gestures  accoroant  widi  both.  No 
part  of  this  character  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
Not  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  enthusiasm  can  oe  found  in 
any  thing  which  he  said,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  said ; 
not  an  attempt  to  appear  impassioned ;  not  an  efibrt  to  display 
what  is  customarily  called  eloquence.  When  the  subjects,  which 
he  canvassed,  inspired  warmth,  prompted  imagination,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  figurative  language ;  he  indulged  them,  just  as 
mere  nature  led.  But  he  never  summoned  them  to  his  assistance 
as  a  part  of  his  scheme ;  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
did  he  ever  form  the  scheme,  with  an  intention  to  give  himself  op- 
portunity of  calling  in  these  auxiliaries  to  his  discourse.  A  tem- 
perate manner;  solemn  indeed,  and  plainly  earnest ;  far  distant 
m>m  that  cold  and  uninterested  mode,  sometimes  seen  m  the  desk ; 
but  still  temperate  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  raised  only  on 
extraordinaiy  ones ;  was  the  characteristical  manner  of  the  Re- 
deemer. His  voice  was  pre-eminendy  the  stillj  small  voice  of 
truth  and  piety ;  and  he  did  not  strive^  nor  li/i  up,  nor  cause  it  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets. 

How  different  this  pattern  fi-om  the  efforts  of  separatical  preach- 
ers, and  indeed  of  many  others,  in  our  own  times !  There  is  no 
small  reason  to  fear,  that  by  many  men  of  modem  days  Christ,  if 
now  on  earth,  would  be  thought  a  very  imperfect  example  of  the 
best  mode  of  preaching. 

Ministers  in  some  instances  employ  their  discourses  in  minute^ 
wire-drawn  disauisitions.  Such  disquisitions  can  rarely  be  neces- 
sary in  the  desk ;  and,  wherever  they  are  not  necessary,  they  are 
mischievous.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds  of  hearers  are  lost  in 
such  disquisitions ;  their  feelings  blunted ;  and  the  truth  and  duty, 
recommended,  are  forgotten  in  the  labour  of  following  the  ingenious 
discussipns  of  the  preacher. 

The  timidity  of  ministers  is  also  forcibly  reproved  by  that  un- 
daunted firmness,  which  Christ  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter 
enemies  ;  men,  from  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  but  hatred  and 
violence.  It  is  to  be  alway&  remembered,  that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  some  subjects  cannot  be  urged  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  only  with  a  prospect  of  disadvantage.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  justifiaWe,  but  commendable,  to  withhold  the  communica- 
tion of  certain  truths,  and  the  injunction  of  certain  duties,  in  pe- 
culiar seasons;  because  those  who  should  hear,  cannot  (in  the 
laneuage  of  Christ)  bear  them  now.  But  the  preacher  is  bound  to 
witmiotd  them,  only  because  he  is  feirly  convmced,  that  the  com- 
Bunication  will  do  evil,  and  uot  good.    Even  here,  great  caution 
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is  to  be  used ;  lest  the  preacher's  own  timidit3r,  and  not  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  be  the  governing  motive.  In  all  cases^ 
where  this  duty  does  not  forbid,  (and  these  instances  are  of  course 
few)  he  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and  plainly,  whether 
they  will  hear  J  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  Let  every  timid 
preacher,  who  shtms  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Godj  under  the 
influence  of  his  tunidity,  fix  his  eyes  on  the  example  of  his  Sav- 
iour ;  and  he  will  see  himself  most  afiRsctingly  reproved,  and 
most  solemnly  reminded,  that  the /ear  of  man  only  bringeth  a 
snare. 

The  love  of  applause  may  be  said  to  be  instinctive  in  the  mind 
of  man ;  and  has,  of  course,  a  seat  in  that  of  Preachers,  as  well  as 
of  other  men.  Against  tins  seductive  passion,  always  ready  to  op- 
erate, and  operating  almost  of  course  with  an  unhappy  influence, 
every  Preacher  will  find  the  strongest  guard  in  the  example  of  tiie 
Redeemer.  No  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  this  passion 
appeared  in  him.  To  teach  truth,  and  enforce  duty  on  his  hearers, 
was  plainly  the  whole  end  proposed  by  him  in  all  his  instructions. 
Such  ought  to  be  the  only  end  aimed  at  in  the  discourses  of  every 
Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally ;  all  persons  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Gospel,  are  here 
taught  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  the  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  receive  it  in  its  purity  and  simplicity^  just  as  it 
was  taught  by  Christ.  They  are  bound  to  hear  it  with  a  reverential, 
ready,  and  obedient  mind;  as  the  law  of  life,  and  the  only  means 
of  salvation.  The  Jews,  who  would  not  thus  receive  it,  perished. 
Those,  who  at  the  present  time  will  not  receive  it  in  this  manner, 
will,  unless  they  assume  a  new  character,  perish  also* 
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Marx  xvi.  15, 1 6,  20. — And  he  saUh  unto  them^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gotpel  unto  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And  they  went  forth  f  and  preached  every 
where;  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  follotoing. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  prophetical 
character  of  Christ,  as  displayed, 

1st.  In  his  Personal  Preaching;  and, 
Tn  his  Preaching  by  his  Apostles, 

rmer  of  these  subjects  I  have  accordingly  considered  at 
The  latter  I  shall  now  examine  with  some  attention.  In 
le  are  presented,  among  other  things,  with  a  Commissionj 
is  Apostles,  and  others,  to  go  into  all  the  worldj  and  preach 
I  to  every  creature;  and  with  an  account  of  thefact^  that 
5  Commission  they  wentforth^  and  preached  every  where. 
caching,  therefore,  was  a  business  of  mere  delegation,  and 
jrformance  of  a  duty,  enjoined  by  Christ.  In  omer  words, 
sached  the  Gospel  bt/  their  Instrumentality. 

In  tiie  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  show, 

I.  7%c  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  the  Qospel  tf 
Christ ;  or  were  inspired : 

II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel: 

III.  The  Things  which  they  preached:  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  their  preachings 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show^  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  or  were  inspired. 

Many  Unitarians,  who  have  admitted  that  Christ  himself  was 
inspired,  have,  nevertheless,  both  questioned,  and  denied,  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Apostles.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
in  the  Christian  scheme ;  it  cannot  but  be  necessary,  in  a  system 
of  Theology,  to  settle,  as  far  as  may  be,  just  opinions  concerning 
this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  at  some  length.  It  will 
be  remembered,  here,  that  we  are  not  at  issue  with  Infidels.  The 
persons,  with  whom  we  contend,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
Scriptures  their  opinions  on  this  or  anv  other  subject  may  seem, 
are  yet  professed  oeUevers  in  Divine  Revelation.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  full  liberty  to  bring  whatever  arguments  we  please  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  are,  in  the  present 
case,  peculiarly  proper  sources  of  evidence :  sources  to  which  our 
antagonists  can  make  no  objection.  When  Dr.  Priestly  denies 
what  be  calls  HwpartxQulaf  inspiraiMn  of  the  several  boolu  of  the 
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Bible,  be  alleges,  as  his  warrant  for  tlus  denial,  tbat  they  do  not  pre^ 
tend  to  any  such  inspiration.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  true,  I  SaxJl 
now  proceed  to  examine.     In  the 

1st  place,  The  Commission^  and  the  Ihctj  recorded  in  the  text^ 
prove  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired.  ^ 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
or  good  news  of  Salvation.  In  other  words,  thej  were  commission* 
cd  to  declare  the  terms,  on  which  God  will  forgive  sin,  and  restore 
sinners  to  his  favowr  and  blessing.  These  terms  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  know,  except  by  means  of  immediate  revelation  to 
themselves,  or  information  from  a  person,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
vealed. The  Gospel,  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  believe  it,  discloses 
the  Will  of  God  concerning  this  subject.  But  this  Will  cannot  be 
known,  except  by  direct  communication  from  God.  The  know« 
ledge  of  it,  therefore,  must  terminate,  of  course,  in  ultimate  reve« 
lation.  If,  then,  it  was  not  revealed  immediately  to  the  Apostles,  it 
tras  communicated  to  them,  verbally,  by  Christ.  But  no  power  of 
human  memory  could  enable  them  to  retain  such  a  mass  of  com- 
munications, for  any  length  of  time ;  much  less  for  such  m  length 
of  time,  as  intervened  between  their  reception  of  them^  and  the 
publication  of  tfiose  writings,  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
world.  If  we  consider  the  numerous  events  in  the  Hfe  of  Christ, 
which  they  have  recorded,  and  still  more  the  numerous  discourses, 
which  they  have  professed  to  recount ;  we  must  either  admit,  diat 
these  records  are  very  imperfectly  true,  because  necessarily  not 
exact ;  or  that  the  Apostles  had  such  supernatural  assistance,  as 
to  make  them  exact,  and  in  this  jnanner  true.  This  assistance  can 
be  no  other  than  Inspiration.  The  (Jospel  of  St.  Matthew  was 
written,  according  to  the  earliest  calculation,  eight  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ ;  that  of  Mark,  and  that  of  Lukej  about  the  yea* 
64 ;  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  that  of 
John,  to  say  the  least,  at  a  much  later  period.  Nothing  can  be  mote 
evident,  than  that  these  writers  could  not,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
retain  by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memory  the  things,  which  they 
have  recorded.  Particularly  is  this  impossibility  manifest  with  re- 
spect to  the  numerous  discourses,  recorded  by  St.  John;  of  which 
in  so  great  a  proportion  his  Gospel  consists ;  discourses,  differing 
from  all  others,  ever  known  in  the  present  world ;  strongly  cha- 
iticteristical,  and  therefore  fairly  presumed  to  be  genuine;  dis- 
courses, raised  up  by  events  distmctly  recottled,  and  perfectly 
smted  to  those  events  ;  composed  of  questions  and  answers,  argu- 
ments and  objections,  so  minutely  specified,  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  taken  down  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment, 
with  uncommon  skill  and  felicity.  He  who  believes,  that  St.  John 
could  have  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age,  by  the  mere 
natural  force  of  memory,  certainly  can  find  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting any  proposition,  because  it  asserts  something  miraculous :  for 
no  miracle  iiivolves  a  more  absolute  counteraction  of  the  knowtt 
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laws  of  nature  than  diat,  which  is  involved  in  this  supposition.  In- 
stead of  being  thus  tenaciously  retained,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years,  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  they  could  have  been  remember- 
ed, in  the  same  manner,  for  one  day. 

But  if  the  Evangelists,  when  professedly  recording  these  dis- 
courses, did  not  record  them  exactly ;  they  did  not  record  them 
truly.  If  Christ  did  not  say  the  very  things,  which  they  have  as- 
serted; their  assertions  are  so  far  false ;  and  they  cannot  sustain 
even  the  character,  which  Dr.  Priestly  concedes  to  them,  of  de- 
serving the  confidence  of  mankind  as  witnesses :  for  their  testimo- 
ny plainly  cannot  be  true. 

'  beyond  this,  we  know  beforehand^  that  it  is  untrue :  for,  accord- 
ing  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  should  be  true.  The 
utmost,  that  can  be  said  of  it  according  to  this  scheme,  is,  that  it 
may  be  a  well  meant,  but  must  be  a  loose,  ^etieral,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory account,  in  many,  and  those  often  important,  particulars. 
J^ecessarily  untrue ;  and  every  where,  unless  m  some  few  promi- 
nent particulars,  necessarily  uncertain* 

But  jpan  it  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed  the  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  this  manner  ?  Can  he  be  supposea  to  have 
directed  them  to  preach  it  at  all,  if  they  were  necessitated  to  preach 
it  in  this  manner  only  ?  Can  he,  who  came  to  publish  the  will  of 
God  to  mankind  concerning  this  immensely  important  subject,  have 
left  it  to  be  chiefly  published,  under  his  authority,  bjr  the  mere  force 
of  human  memory ;  and  mixed  with  human  frailties  and  human 
opinions ;  and  thus,  necessarily,  to  have  become  a  mass  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  so  blended,  that  those  who  read  their  writings,,  or 
heard  their  discourses,  could  never  be  able  to  separate  the  false- 
hood from  the  truth  ?  Does  any  human  legislature  suffier  its  own 
laws  to  be  published  in  such  a  manner  ?  Was  Christ  possessed  of 
less  wisdom,  or  less  integrity, 'or  less  benevolence,  than  himian 
Legislators  ?  Did  God  give  him  a  commission  thus  to  act  ?  Or  did 
he  fail  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commission,  which  he  really 
received  ? 

Further;  the  Evangelists  have  left  all  their  declarations^  in  the 
form  of  unqvalijiedi  oeremptory  assertions.  If,  then,  the  assertions 
are  not  true,  the  authors  of  them  are  false  witnesses  concerning 
Christ.  They  have  boldly  and  roundly  declared  that  to  have  been 
said,  and  done,  which  they  did  not  know  to  have  been  said  or  done. 
This  is  no  other  than  direct  dishonesty ;  such  as  nothing  can  justi- 
{Yj  or  palliate.  He,  who  directly  asserts  that  for  truth,  wl^ch  he 
does  not  know,  or  believe  himself  to  know  to  be  true,  is  a  Uar. 
The  Aposdes,  therefore,  instead  of  deserving  credit  as  witnesses, 
must  in  this  case  be  branded  as  liars,  even  with  regard  to  the  facts, 
in  relating  which.  Dr.  Priestly  assures  us,  they  are  wholly  to  be 
trusted.  To  deserve  credit  in  this,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  even 
of  common  honesty,  they  ought  to  have  told  us,  originally,  that  the 
^UCU  and  conversations,  which  they  were  about  to  relate,  were  t^- 
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corded  by  them  in  as  faithful  and  exact  a  manner,  as  was  in  their 
power ;  but  that,  as  they  wrote  from  mere  memory,  they  could  give 
only  qualified  assertions ;  of  which,  although  as  correct  as  mey 
could  make  them,  they  could  not,  however,  be  certain.  In  this 
case,  they  would  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  deserved  credit. 
Their  wntings  would  have  then  claimed  the  title  of  a  Revelation  just 
as  much,  as  any  other  piece  of  honest  Biography;  and  no  more. 
But  the  writers  would  have  acted  the  part  of  honest  men* 

2dly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  evident  from  a  part  of  the  same  commis* 
sion,  recorded  by  St.  John. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  them^  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them,  and  saith  unto  them^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remits  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain j  they  are  retained.  John  xx.  21 — 23.  In  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  Christ  tells  his  disciples,  that  he  gives  them  gen- 
erally the  saQie  mission,  which  the  Father  had  given  him ;  so  that 
they  were  now  to  stand  in  his  place,  as  ambassadors  from  God  to 
this  sinful  world.  That  they  might  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  mission,  he  gave,  or  as  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, he  promised,  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  even  as  he  had  been 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  with  Power,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  duties  of  the  same  mission. 

That  the  reception  of  the  Holv  Ghost  was  indispensable  to  their 
entrance  on  their  mission  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  where 
Christ,  referring  to  this  mission,  says,  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
toith  Power  from  on  high.  And,  again,  from  Acts  i.  4 ;  where  St. 
I/uke  informs  us,  that,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  he  com* 
tnanded  them,  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  qf  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me. 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  vas  the  promise  of  the  lather,  or  the  object 
here  promised,  will  noi,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  If  it  should  be, 
the  point  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Aposdes 
waited  in  Jerusalem,  with  scrupulous  obedience  to  this  command, 
and  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  all,  till,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  actually  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  wonderfid 
manner,  descnbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter.  On 
this  occasion  4hey  became  in  the  strict  sense  inspired ;  as  I  shall 
have  opportunity  to  evince  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  last  verse  of  this  quotation,  Christ  declares  to  them.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins 
ye  retain,  tney  are  retained:  that  is,  Ye  shall  prescribe,  and  publish^ 
the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race  shall  be  remits 
ted  or  retained.  Now  let  me  ask  anr  sober  man,  whether  he  can 
possibly  believe,  that  God  placed  this  stupendous  and  amazing 
power  m  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  left  them  to  exercise  it, 
merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  discretion,  and  the 
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Strength  of  their  own  memory  ?    Was  their  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  of  any  created  being,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
scribe, and  publish,  the  terms,  obedience  to  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  disobedience  to  which  should 
prevent  sin  from  Deinc  forgiven  ?    Our  Saviour  declares,  expressly, 
m  this  passage,  that  wnose  soever  sins  they  remitted,  God  would  re- 
mit ;  and  whose  soever  sins  they  retained,  God  would  retain.     la 
other  words,  the  very  terms,  which  they  should  prescribe,  as  the  pro- 
per foundations  for  the  remission,  or  retention,  of  sin,  would  be  the 
terms,  according  to  which,  God  would  remit  or  retain  them.     That 
this  was  intended  in  the  most  absolute,  unqualified  sense,  to  be  ful- 
filled, is  rendered  certain  by  the  2d  verse  of  the  text.     He  that  ie- 
Keveth^  and  is  baptizedj  shall  be  saved  ^  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.    Here  our  Saviour  declares,  that  he  who  cordial- 
ly believes  the  Gospel,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  shall  have  eter- 
Bsl  life ;  and  that  he,  who  does  not  thus  believe  this  Gospel,  shall 
not  have  eternal  life.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Aposdes 
alone  pubhshed  the  Gospel  to  mankind.     The  Gospel,  as  publish- 
ed by  them,  therefore,  is  that,  which  is  the  object  of  belief,  here  re- 
ferred  to  by  Christ :  for  by  this  Gospel  only  do  we  become  ac- 
ouainted  wim  the  character,  mission,  cloctrines,  precepts,  or  even 
tne  existence,  of  a  Saviour.    Of  course,  the  only  belief,  of  which 
Christ  can  be  supposed  to  speak  in  this  passage,  is  the  beUef  of  the 
Gospel,  which  <Aey  have  pubhshed. 

On  the  beUef  of  this  Gospel,  then,  Christ  has  made  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race  absolutely  to  depend :  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
should  be  published  to  them.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God,  who  is  perfecdy  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
'  ness  of  the  human  mind  ;  who  perfectly  knows,  that  manv,  very 
many,  errors  exist  of  course  in  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  who  per- 
fecdy knew,  that  very  many  errors  must  ir>  this  very  case  be  pub- 
lished by  these  men,  if  left  to  themselves ;  and  that  any  number, 
even  one,  of  those  errors  would  prove  fatal,  not  to  one  only,  but  to 
hundreds,  and  thousands^  and  millions,  nay,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  human  race ;  unless  he  himself  should  ultimately  forgive  sin  on 
terms  not  his  own,  and  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  righteousness  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God  committed  to  these  frail,  erring  beings,  the  in- 
comprehensibly important  business  of  publishing,  from  their  own 
judgment  and  memory,  the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  that  and 
every  succeeding  age  should  be  forgiven,  or  retained  ?  Can  he  have 
said,  that,  after  tney  had  published  such  terms,  as  to  them  appeared 
the  proper  ones,  he  who  believed  them  shoxdd  be  saved,  ana  he  who 
believed  them  not  sfwvldbe  damned ? 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  the  scheme  of  those,  with  whom  I 
•m  contending,  irresistibly  conducts  us ;  for  the  only  alternative  is, 
that  Christ  has  here  uttered  an  untruth.  If  those,  who  believe  the 
Apostles  in  this  case  will  not  be  saved^  and  those  ^ho  believe  nai  mU 
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not  be  damned;  \fthe  sinsj  which  thet  remit,  in  the  Gospel  publfeh- 
ed  by  them,  tdHI  not  be  remitted  by  God,  and  the  sinSj  which  thet 
retain,  will  not  be  retained  hj  him ;  then  Christ  has  here  declared  an 
absolute  falsehood,  in  the  most  solemn  and  unportant  of  all  cases* 
Of  com^,  he  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  deceive  in  every  other 
case  ]  and  cannot  deserve  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  any  than£. 
This  conclusion,  together  with  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is,  I  suppose,  too  horrid  to  be  admitted  by  any  man,  who  does  not 
regard  the  Scriptures  with  absolute  contempt. 

Sdly.  The  same  truth  ia  evident  from  the  promise,  given  to  <Ad 
Jlpostles  by  our  Saviour  in  his  last  discourses,  of  the  descent  4^  the 
aojy  Ghost  upon  them. 

The  several  parts  of  this  promisor  so  far  as  they  refer  particular* 
ly  to  the  point  in  question,  are  contained  in  the  following  passages. 

But  the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bri$tg  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  John  xiv.  26* 

But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  youfrotn 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  TVuth,  who  proceedethfrom  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  y4 
have  been  zoith  me  from  the  beginning.  John  zv*  96,  27* 

Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  shall  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth  ;  and  he  shall  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you^ 
John  xvi.  13,  14. 

In  this  promise  are  included  the  following  dungs : 

1  •  That  the  Spirit  would  certainly  come  to  the  Apostles,  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ :-  ^ 

2.  That  he  would  testify  to  them  concerning  Christ :  He  shall  tes^ 
ttfy  of  me  : 

3.  That  this  testimony  would  be  accompanied  by  the  coincident 
testimony  of  the  Aposdes :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  vntness  :  Sic. 

4.  Timt  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  receive  from  Christ  that,  which 
was  his  ;  viz.  his  truth,  pleasure,  or  Gospel ;  and  should  declare  it 
to  the  Apostles :  iXs  shall  receive  of  mine,  (of  the  things  which  are 
mine,  Greek)  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  : 

5.  That  A€  should  glorify  Christ  in  this  communication : 

6.  That  Ae  should  shew  to  the  Aposdes  things  to  come,  or  iiiture 
things :  or,  in.  other  words,  should  endue  them  with  the  ^  of  pro* 
pbecy : 

7.  That  he  should  gmde  the  Apostles  into  all  {the,  Greek)  truth  t 
that  ia,  into  all  EvangeUcal  truth  ;  the  truth,  by  way  of  emineace : 

8.  That  he  should  teach  them  all  things ;  that  is,  all  things  which 
they  needed  to  be  taught  originally ;  or  which  Christ  had  not 
already  taueht  them :  &  shall  teach  you  all  things : 

9.  That  he  should  bring  up  to  the  fiill  view  of  their  memorr  tiM 
diingB,  which  Christ  had'taught  them :  And  shall  bring  aU  Aing§ 
t^your  remembrance^  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  j^ou^ 
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It  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  that  the  things,  here 
promised,  contain  whatever  is  involved  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles.  The  testimony,  given  by  them,  was  a  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ.  It  glorified  Christ  in  the  highest  manner  conceiva- 
We.  All  the  parts  of  it  were  exhibited  by  them  as  parts  of  Christ's 
own  Gospel ;  and,  united  together,  they  are  declared  by  them  of- 
ten, to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  testimony  contains,  also,  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  their  remembrance  of  the  things,  which 
Christ  said,  and  did ;  such  as  must  plainly  be  impossible,  unless 
tiiey  had  been  divinely  assisted.  Further,  it  contains  all  the 
truth :  that  is,  all  EvangeUcal  truth,  or  the  whole  Will  of  God  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  men.  Finally,  it  contains  many  wonder- 
ful predictions  concerning  futui^  things,  of  which  many  nave  been 
already  fulfilled  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  except  one,  there  cannot  be  even 
a  debate ;  and  that  one  is :  That  the  Apostles  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  Evangelical  truth.  On  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  nromise  itself.  Concemmg  this  I  observe,  that  it  either  was 
fulfillea,  or  it  was  not  fulfilled.  If  it  was  fulfilled ;  then  the  Apos- 
tles wrote,  and  preached,  the  Gospel,  imder  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  because  the  promise  assures  them  of  such 
inspiration  in  the  amplest  terms  conceivable.  If  it  was  not  ful- 
filled, then  Christ  was  a  false  Prophet ;  because  he  promised  that, 
which  he  did  not  fulfil. 

4thly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Apos^ 
ties  themselves. 

Dr.  Priestlvj  in  his  letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politicians 
of  fVancc,  makes  the  following  observation:  "  That  the  Books  of 
Scripture  were  written  by  particular  Divine  inspiration,  is  a  thing,  to 
which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.^^  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  this  declaration ;  especially,  as  coming  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it, 
or  not,  will  farther  appear. 

1 .  They  testify,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  in  the 
iame  manner,  and  vnth  the  same  effects,  which  Christ  had  promised. 

This  testimony  is  thus  summarily  given :  "  On  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, while  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  were  together, 
waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  a  souna  came  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind  f 
and  it  filed  the  room,  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared 
unJto  them  cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire,  and  sale  upon  each  of  them  ; 
and  theu  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to 

Seak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.^^  The 
ings  which  they  spoke  are  testified  by  those  who  heard  them,  in 
these  words :  ne  ao  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  In  this  story  we  have  a  direct  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  compan- 
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ions,  exactly  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  We  are  informed, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  became  to  them  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration ;  en- 
dowing them  with  the  supernatural  power  of  speaking  with  tongues  ; 
or  languages  which  they  had  never  learned;  and  of  speaking  in 
those  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Accordingly,  we 
find  St.  Peter^  on  this  very  occasion,  addressing  the  assembly, 
whom  this  wonderful  miracle  had  called  together,  with  a  new  Spirit j 
with  views  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  altogether  new,  and  with  an 
equally  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Noth- 
ing was  more  unlike  his  former  character,  in  all  respects,  except 
that  he  was  before,  as  well  as  now,  a  good  man.  Before,  he  had 
spoken^  and  acted^  as  a  child  ;  he  had  now  become  a  man,  and  pul 
away  childish  thines. 

Besides,  we  find  Aim,  and  the  other  Apostles,  inmiediately  after- 
wards, employed,  not  only  in  preaching,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
also  in  performing  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove  that  what  they 
preached  was  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  They  testify  direct ly,  that  the  Gospel,  which  they  preached,  was 
revealed  to  them  by  God. 

A  few  Proofs  of  this  nature,  out  of  a  great  multitude,  which  can 
be  directly  alleged  fi:om  the  New  Testament,  are  all,  which  the 
time  will  allow  me  to  recite.     In  the  Gospel,  says  St.  Paul,  the 
Righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.     The  Gosper 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.     Romans  i,  16,  17.    Can  either 
of  these  things  be  possibly  said,  with  truth,  concerning  mere  unin- 
spired opinions  ?     We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even 
the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our 
glory.     Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  ofman^  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.     But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit.    Kom 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  which  is  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  jreelu 
given  us  of  God.     Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  out  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.     Or,  as  the  last  phrase  is 
rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual 
words.    In  this  passage  the  things,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are 
direcdy  asserted  to  be  revealed  to  the  Aposdes  bv  the  Spirit  of 
God;  to  be  the  wisdom,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  of  God ;  and  to 
be  fi'eely  given  unto  them  of  God.     It  is  also  asserted,  that  they 
had  received  the  Spirit  of  God  for  this  very  end,  viz.  that  they 
might  know  these  things.    Finally,  it  is  declared,  diat  Paul  and 
his  companions  spoke  these  things  to  others,  not  in  the  words  de- 
vised by  human  wisdom,  but  in  words  directly  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  they  thus  explained  spiritual  things  m  words  which 
were  also  spiritual ;  or  if  the  conmion  translation  be  preferred, 
comparing  the  spiritual  things  thus  revealed  with  other  spiritual 
things  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Again;  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us^  as  of  the  ministers  ofChristj 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood^  1  Cor*  iii.  1.  Ministers  of 
Christy  here,  denote  those,  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  Stevsards  qf  the  mysteries  of  God,  diose,  who 
are  entrusted  by  God  with  his  own  will,  revealed  by  him,  and 
otherwise  hidden  from  mankind. 

Again ;  /  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Oospel  which  was  preach- 
ed by  me  was  not  after  man^  (that  is,  devised  by  human  reason) 
For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen,  or  Gentiles.  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  15, 16. 

Once  more ;  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  spiritual,  (that  is,  a 
spiritHal  man,  possessing  the  miraculous  power  of  discerning  spir- 
its or  doctrines)  or  a  prophet,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Oile 
would  think,  that  such,  as  now  stand  in  the  place  of  these  spiritual 
men  in  the  Church,  viz.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  would  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment. 

These  may  serve  instead  of  near  two  hundred  different  passages, 
in  which,  in  one  manner  and  another,  St.  Paul  asserts,  explicitly, 
the  Inspiration  of  himself  and  his  Companions  in  the  Gospel ;  for 
these  decide  the  point,  if  any  declarations  can. 

I  intended  to  have  recited  declarations,  to  the  same  purpose, 
from  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  the  time  is 
80  fer  elapsed,  I  shall  omit  them. 

3.  They  declared  the  same  thing  by  styling  the  Gospel,  which 
thev preached,  the  Gospel  of  God  ;  and  of  Christ, 

Quotations  to  prove  this  fact,  cannot  be  necessary  for  such,  as 
read  the  New  Testament.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  it  proves 
dfa:«ctlv5  that  this  Gospel  was  revealed  by  God:  otherwise,  any 
other  human  production  on  the  same  subject  might  be  called  the 
Gt)spel  of  God. 

4.  The  importance,  attached  by  them  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  full  cfe- 
claration  that  it  was  revealed  to  them. 

They  declare,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth  /  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  ;  able  to  make  men  wis$ 
to  salvation;  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful,  Sac. ',  piercing,  Ac; 
a  discemer,  &c. 

They  declare,  that  Christ  will  punish  with  an  everlasting  <fc- 
itrrxction  them  that  obey  not  this  Gospel. 

St.  Paul  says.  Woe  %s  meif  I  preach  not  the  Gospel. 

He  further  says,  if  any  man,  or  if  any  Angel,  preach  another 
Gospel,  (that  is,  another  than  this  which  he  preached  to  mankind) 
kt  him  be  accxiprsed. 

He  also*  says,  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  at  the  final  day, 
according  to  this  Gospel. 

He  says  also,  that  God  shall  send  upon  a  portion  of  manidnd 
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Urong  deltuvmy  thai  they  ahovld  bdievt  a  /ie,  that  they  might  all  be 
damned,  hecaxue  they  believed  not  the  <ru/&,(that  is,  this  very  Gospel) 
hut  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

Su  Piter,  also,  styles  it  the  word  of  God}  incorruptible  seed; 
pronounces  it  the  means  of  rejgeneratk>n,  and  eternal  life ;  declar^s^ 
that  it  Uves,  and  endttres  fo)r  ever;  and  asserts,  that  4hc  Angtls^ 
stooping  dMn,  desire  to  look  into  it» 

Let  me  now  ask  whether  all,  or  any  one,,  of  these  things,  can 
possibly  be  said  concerning  the  mere  opinions  of  men? 

6.  7%e  Apostles  wrought  innumerable  miracles'^  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  wspel. 

God  only  can  work  a  miracle,  and  there^re  he  wr^uffat  thesfS; 
miracles.  If  the  Gospel  was  not  revealed  to  thei  AposUes,  then, 
it  18  a  mere  collection  of  iMunau'testimonies  and  opinions;  and  o£ 
Coarse,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  is  false.  According  to, 
this  supposition,  then,  God  wrodght  miracles,  to  prove  a  mixture 
of  iaise  and  true  human  opinions,  mcapa^le  of  being  separated  by* 
man^  to  be  true*  •  The  supposition^  trat  God  wrought  miracles,  to 
f^ve  &e  truth  of  even  just  human  opinions,  is  absurd*  The  su^ 
pogitioa,  tbat  he  wrought  muacles  to  support  any  falsehood^  ift 
olasphemy. 

To  this  Evidence  the  Aposdes  appeal  with  full  confidence.  The 
third  verse  of  the  text  is  such  an  appeal.  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  every  where;  the  Lord  working  with  them;  and  confirm-' 
ing  the  word  with  signs  following,  Amen.  In  the  same  manner  St. 
Paul,  Heb.  ii.  3,  4,  says,  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him^?  Ood  also 
bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  mtVa- 
cles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  ovm  will.  In 
these  two  passages,  the  sacred  writers  plainly  consider  the  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  the  Aposdes,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel,  preached  by  them,  was  die* 
tated  by  God,  and  communicated  by  Inspu*ation. 

6.  The  Apostles  sfent  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 
'  It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  dwell  on  what  the  Apostles  either 
did,  or  suflfered.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  gave  up,  vol- 
untarily, all  earthly  comforts,  and  hopes,  and  underwent,  cheerful- 
ly, all  the  evils  which  can  betide  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gosjpel.  All  these  things  they  encountered,  solely  from  confid<nK:e 
in  Unrist,  his  promises,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  as  the  source,  and 
the  means,  of  eternal  life.  All  these  things  they  terminated,  also, 
by  quietly  yielding  their  lives  to  a  violent  and  untimely  death ;  a 
deatn,  which,  together  with  their  other  sufferings,  wafr  foretold  to 
them  by  their  Master.  Thus  they  esteemed  all  things  but  loss,  for 
the  Excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  for  whom  they  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things :  Accounting  not  even  their  lives  dear  to  them, 
so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy^  and  the  ministry 
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which  ikejf  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jetus^  to  teetify  the  Gospel  of 
ihe  grace  of  Ood. 

^  Now  the  Aposdes  knew  whether  Christ  wds  what  he  professed 
himself  to  be,  so  &r  as  his  Character  was  an  object  of  human  ob- 
ienration.  Particulariy  they  knew  whether  his  promises  to  them 
concemine  their  Ufe,  their  supernatural  endowments,  their  Inspiia- 
tion,  and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  were  fulfilled,  or  not.  If 
Ihey  were  not  fulfilled,  they  could  not  but  know,  that  Christ  was 
an  Impostor ;  and  coidd  not  haye  fisuled  to  rive  up  a  «ause,  fix>m 
wfaicb  nothing  but  eyil  had  sprung,  or  coula  ever  spring.  Their 
persererance  is  therefcnre  complete  proof^  that  these  promises  were 
all  fulfilled :  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them ;  guided  them 
mio  aU  the  truth}  taughi  them  all  things^  pertsinine;  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  or.  In  the  knguage  of  St.  Peter^  wertaiumg  to  life  and  eodli- 
ne$s  ;  broaghi  to  their  remembrance  all  thingi  whatsoever  Christ 
had  said  wUo  them  I  and  shewed  them  things  to  come.  Theyhave^ 
therefore,  in  this  manner  proyed,  that  they  were  inspired ;  so  in- 
spired  as  to  become  authoritative  teachers  of  the  Will  of  God 
concerning  our  salvation ;  and  as  to  assure  us,  that  whatever  they 
have  taught  is  true,  and  even  in  so  momentous  a  case  is  to  be  b^ 
lieved,  and  obeyed,  with  final  safety  to  our  well-being. 
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th€  Ootpd  unto  every  ertatuprt.    He  that  UHepetk^  mndii  btqfHMedf  ahui  be  mmed; 


but  he  that  believeih  notthall  be  damned, 
uhere  ;  the  Lerd  working  with  them^ 


fud.    Md  they  wenifefih^  andpreaehed  eeery 
and  em^firming  the  word  with  atgnefoUawing. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to 
consider  the  following  subjects : 

L  The  Fact  that  the  .Opoetleti  aUually  preached  ih$  Ch^  nf 
Christ  ;  or  were  inspired: 

II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel : 

III.  7%e  Things  J  which  thev  preached:  and, 
rV.  TTke  Consequences  of  their  preaching. 

The  first  of  these  heacu  I  examined  largely  in  that  discourse* 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  three  last. 
•    On  the  II»  viz.  7%e  necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel^  I 
make  the  following  observations. 

Christ  in  his  discourse  to  the  Aposdes,  recorded  John  zvi*  says, 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come^  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  al^ 
so  shall  bear  witness.  This  testimony  they  accoraingly  gave  to  the 
Messiahship  and  universal  Character  of  their  Master,  in  their  oral 
preaching  J  ttieir  writinge,  their  mirctclee,  and  their  lives.  All  these 
they  unUbrmly  attributed  to  hin.  Their  doctrines  and  precepts 
they  declared  to  be  derived  from  his  instructions,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  Spirit ;  their  nuracles  from  lus  power ;  and  their  holmess 
fit)m  his  grace ;  all  communicated  by  the  same  divine  Agent*  In 
his  name,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Commission  given  by  him, 
they  preached,  wrote,  and  acted,  as  die  propaj^tors  of  the  Gospel, 
a»d  the  builders  of  the  Church.  Thus  every  t&ng  which  they  said, 
or  did,  was  a  testimony,  borne  to  Christ. 

That  diis  testimony  should  be  thus  borne  by  the  Apostles  was 
necessary  in  the  £vine  Economy  of  Redemption,  in  the 

1st  place,  Because  the  Apostles  had  been  with  Christ  from  the  be* 
ginning. 

It  has  doubdess  been  observed  by  those  who  hear  me,  that  I  have 
all  alone  mentioned  the  Apostles,  as  if  alone  concerned  in  this  busi- 
ness, ft  is  hardlv  necessary  to  remark,  that  under  this  name  V 
mean,  here,  to  include  their  inspired  Coadjutors  also* 

The  reason  which  I  have  now  alleged,  is  given  by  Christ  him- 
self;  ud  b  recited  in  his  own  words,  John  xvi.  27.  And  ye  shall 
bear  witness  alsoj  becauseye  have  bem  with  me  from  the  begiming. 
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The  impcNTtance  of  this  reason  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  testimony,  which  the  Apostles  have 
given  concerning  the  Redeemer.    This  is  composed  partly  of  fetctSj 
and  partly  of  discourses ;  at  both  of  which  they  were  present,  and 
to  which  they  were,  of  course,  eye  and  ear  witnesses.     The  only 
decisive  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  customarily  called  Experience.     This,  wherever  it  exist* 
in  its  perfection,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  decisive.    In  it 
all  other  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  supposed  to  terminate^ 
and,  whenever  it  is  valid,  actually  terminates.     If,  then,  human  tes- 
timony were  to  be  ^ven  to  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines,  of 
Christ;  it  must  be  mdispensable,  that  it  should  rest  on  this  kind  of 
evidence.    No  other  persons  could  be  valid  witnesses  of  the  life, 
and  miracles,  of  Christ,  but  those  who  saw  them ;  nor  of  his  dis- 
courses, but  those  who  beard  them.    Accordingly,  St.  Paul^  though 
an  incontrovertible  witness  to  the  divine  origm  of  the  Gospel  m 
many  respects,  was  not  employed  to  write  a  history  of  the  Redeem- 
er; while  ZitiAeand  JIfarAr,  though  not  Apostles,  were  made  his  his- 
torians by  the  Spirit  of  God,  bai^ause,  as  St.  Luke  says  of  himself 
lAey  hadptrftct  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first, 
*    It  is  true,  that  God  could,  if  it  bad  pleased  him,  have  disclosed 
evjery  one  of  the  things  recorded  in  his  Gospels,  to  any  other  Per- 
son, oy  an  original  Revelation.  It  is  not,  however,  the  way,  estab- 
lished in  the  Divine  proceedings,  to  furnish  miraculous  communi* 
cations,  vi^ere  they  are  not  plainly  necessary ;  or  miraculous  evi- 
dence, where  evidence  derived  mm  other  sources  is  sufficient* 
Besides,  there  would  l^ve  been  a  serious  imperfection  attending  any 
such  Revelation,  if  the  &cts  revealed  had  been  unattested  by  those 
in  whose  presence  they  took  place.     The  mind  would  instinctively 
have  asked,  why  none  of  those  who  were  present  had  testified  their 
existence ;  and  why  no  record,  no  vahd  trace  of  them,  had  been 
conveyed  down  firom  the  beginning.    It  must,  I  think,  have  been 
hnpossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  answer  these  questions  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  satisfy  die  mind,  by  which  they  were  proposed* 

The  importance  of  this  evidence,  in  the  case  before  us,  cannot 
bat  be  manifest  to  every  one,  accustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
nature ;  and  peculiarly  to  such,  as  have  been  conversant  with  de- 
bates concerning  the  divine  ori^  of  the  Grospel.  Every  such  per- 
son knows,  that,  among  the  arguments  on  this  subject,  that,  wnich 
is  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  the  Aoostles  being  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  great  fiaicts,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  uospel,  as  hav- 
ing been  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  witnesses  competent  and  un- 
exceptionable, has  ever  holden  a  primary  place.  Every  man, 
versed  in  this  subject,  knows  this  to  be  an  argument,  whfeh  Infidels 
have  never  been  able  to  obviate,  and  which,  after  the  efforts  of  two 
centuries,  as  well  as  all  those  made  in  ancient  times,  remains  i&i- 
moveable,  and  beaten  in  vain  by  the  billows  of  opposition. 

ddly*  Because  the  Apostles  survived  the  Ascension  (ff  Christ. 
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*  From  this  curcmnstance  many  advantages  were  drnved,  of  very 
great  importance.    Had  Christ  written  the  whole  Gospel^  that  is, 
all  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  written,  and  written  it  at  the 
.  only  time,  when  he  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  written  it  { 
not  a  small^  nor  vmmportantj  part  of  the  things j  pertaining  to  his  ozon 
history  and  discourses ^  as  ae  now  find  them  in  the  Gospels  properly 
so  catted,  must  have  heen  lost  to  the  world*    The  account  must,  I 
think,  have  been  closed,  antecedendy  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord't* 
Supper:  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  preceding  it,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  oppor- 
tanity  of  writing  at  all.    Of  course,  the  celebration  of  this  passover: 
die  institution  of  the  eucharist;  his  washing  the  c^Usciples'  feet,  and 
his  instructions  on  that  occasion ;  lus  consolatory  discourses ;  ht« 
intercessory  prayer ;  his  agony  in  the  garden ;  the  treachery  of 
Judas ;  his  trial,  condemnation,  death,  and  burial ;  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  his  subsequent  appearances  to  his  disciples ;  and  his  final 
ascension  to  the  heavens ;  together  with  all  the  things  connected 
with  them,  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  Gospel.    But  these 
constitute  a  lar^e  part  of  the  objects  of  our  faith,  tne  means  of  our 
Distraction,  and  the  rules  of  our  duty.    I  need  not  observe,  that 
diese,  also,  are  objects  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  man, 
who  reads  the  Gospel ;  t^sv^uUal  ports  of  the  dispensation ;  with* 
out  which  the  system  would  be  broJcen  and  lame ;  without  which  the 
most  important  inquiries  of  the  mind  could  never  be  satisfied;  and 
without  which  the  chief  wants  of  the  probationer  for  Eternal  life 
could  never  be  supplied. 

Fmther ;  Christ  uttered  a  number  of  predictions,  which  were  not 
fulfilled  during  his  life,  nor  intended  to  &e;  but  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  declarations,  were  to  be  fulfilled  soon  after  his  as^ 
tension.  Among  these,  were  his  prophecies  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  success  of  the 
Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel;  the  miracles,  which  they  were 
to  accomplish ;  the  sufierings,  which  they  were  to  undergo;  and 
the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Church,  by  their  preaching, 
among  the  nations  of  men.  All  these  prophecies  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture, tnat  the  mind  of  every  reader  would  unavoidably  demand  an 
account  of  their  fulfilment.  Had  no  such  account  been  given ;  as, 
if  the  Gospel  had  been  finished  by  Christ,  must  have  been  the  feet ; 
the  omission  would  have  been  perceived  by  every  reader  to  be  an 
unhappv  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which  nothing  could 
successfully  fill  up,  and  about  which  there  would  have  arisen  many 
doubts,  perplexities,  and  distresses. 

The  iJhrutian  Sabbath  was  adooted  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  only  hint  concerning 
it,  which  we  find  given  by  Chris^  is  contained  in  his  answer  to  the 
Pharisees}  when  they  asked  hin,  why  Us  disciples  did  not'&st,  as 
cfid  their  own  disciples,  and  those  of  John  the  Uaftist :  TTie  chil" 
dren  of  the  bride-chamber  cannot  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with 
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tkem:  but  Ae  days  ccme^  when  the  bridegroom  ihaU  be  taken 
away :  then  shall  they  fast.  Christ  was  taken  away  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  seventh  day,  or  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  day  lav  buried  in  the  tomb.  On  tUs  day,  then,  he 
declares,  they  should  fast ;  and  in  this  declaration  indicates,  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  then  come  to  an  end ;  so  ^  as  the  day 
was  concerned,  on  which  it  was  celebrated.  The  Sabbath  is  afes- 
HivcU;  not  a  fast :  a  day  of  joy  only,  and  not  of  sorrow.  When, 
therefore,  Christ  declared,  that  the  seventh  day  should  be  a  dav 
of  fasting  to  his  immediate  disciples,  he  may  fairly  be  considered, 
as  indicating  that  this  day  shoula  no  longer  be  a  ^ibbath  to  them. 

In  conformity  to  this  indication,  die  Aposdes  mtroduced  the  first 
day  to  Christians,  for  their  future  observance  as  the  Sabbath,  by 
their  own  adoption  of  it  in  their  religious  practice.  In  this  manner, 
principally,  it  is  announced  to  us  in  their  writings,  as  the  proper 
Sabbath  for  all  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  wisdom, 
displayed  in  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Christian  Sabbath,  I  de- 
sign to  discourse  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  at  the  present  time,  that,  had  Christ  completed  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Sabbath 
could  have  taken  place ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  this  account  of  it 
could  not  have  been  given. 

!  Finally;  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  would  in  this  case,  have  been  lost  to  the  Christian 
world.  No  part  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  in  many  respects,  more 
filled  with  instruction,  or  consolation,  than  this  book.  The  doc- 
trines, which  it  contains,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for  their 
wisdom ;  the  precepts,  for  their  plainness  and  excellence ;  the  ex- 
amples, for  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
different  circumstances  and  characters  of  Christians.  The  history 
of  this  book,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  its  edifying  and  in- 
structive nature,  for  the  satisfaction  which  it  furnishes  concerning 
the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  interesting  period,  for  the  life,  suf- 
ferings and  deliverances,  the  preaching  and  success,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  opposition  which  they  met,  and  the  causes  which  produc- 
ed it;  the  sufferings,  patience,  and  perseverance,  the  errors  and 
faults,  of  the  first  converts  ;  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church ;  together  with  a  multitude  of  otner  thing* 
interwoven  with  these.  How  useful,  how  necessary,  these  thincs 
are,  to  instruct,  edify,  and  comfort,  every  Christian,  particularly 
every  Minister,  I  need  not  explain ;  nor  need  I  observe,  that  in  a 
Gospel,  written  by  our  Saviour,  they  could  have  had  no  place. 
'  Smy.  Btcaxue  it  was  necessary^  that  the  Immediate  followers  of 
Christ  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  should  be  clearly  seen  to  be 
commissioned  of  God. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  body  of  men,  so  small, 
80  uneducated,  so  humble,  so  unfriended,  as  the  Aposdes  and  their 
companions  were,  must  have  wholly  failed  of  spreading  the  Gos* 
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pel  throt^h  the  world  by  any  efforts,  which  they  could  have  made, 
independently  of  peculiar  assistance  from  Heaven.  Let  us  inquirei 
then,  What  was  the  assistance,  which  they  needed  ?  Was  it  the 
gift  of  speaking  Toith  tongues?  What  purpose  would  this  have  an- 
swered, if  their  minds  had  been  i^orant  concerning  what  they 
were  to  speak ;  or  whether  that,  wmch  they  were  about  to  speak,  ^ 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  jusdy  demanded  tbe  faith  and  obedience  ' 
of  their  hearers  ?  Was  it  the  Power  of  working  miracles  ?  For 
what  purpose  were  their  miracles  to  be  wrought  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose could  they  be  wrought?  Plainly  for  no  other,  but  to  prove, 
that  that,  which  was  spoken  by  those  who  wrought  them,  was  true. 
But  if  they  were  not  mspired,  that  which  they  uttered  was,  and 
could  at  the  best  be,  no  other  than  the  opinions,  and  the  remem- 
brance, of  honest  men.  Of  course,  it  must,  necessarily,  be  par-* 
tially  false.  Their  miracles,  therefore,  would  be  wrought  to  prove 
the  truth  of  ^Isehood ;  and  God,  if  they  actually  wrbu^t  miracles, 
would  set  his  seal  to  this  falsehood,  and  employ  his  power  to  de^ 
ceive  their  hearers.  To  refute  this  blasphemous  opinion  certain- 
ly cannot  be  necessary. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  them,  short 
of  Inspu*ation,  which  would  at  all  auaUfy  them  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  erection  of  Cnrist's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
The  sole  end  of  all  other  miraculous  powers,  so  far  as  their  Com- 
mission, and  their  employment,  were  concerned,  was  evidently  to 
prove  them  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  concerning 
.the  salvation  of  men,  and  sent  to  declare  it  to  their  fellow-men. 
Independendy  of  this  great  purpose,  their  supernatural  powers 
were  of  no  otner  use,  except  to  amuse  and  astonish  mankind.  , 
'  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scheme,  St.  Paxd^  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
asserts  direcdy  the  Inspiration  of  himself,  and  his  companions  in 
the  ministry ;  and  in  the  xiv.  Chapter  declares  the  superiority  of 
it  to  all  other  supernatural  endownients  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  To  one,  he  says,  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  Word  of  Wis- 
cfom;  to  another  the  Word  of  Knowledge}  by  the  same  Spirits  To 
another  faith}  to  another  gifts  of  healing}  to  another  the  working 
of  miracles}  to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits j  or  doctrines.  In 
the  31st  verse  he  directs  them  to  dbvet  eamestlythe  best  gifts*  In 
the  39th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter,  he  says,  trherefore,  brethreriy 
caoet  to  prophecy  J  that  is,  to  declare  the  will  of  God  by  inspiradon, 
and  forUd  not  to  speak  loith  tongues.  Greater,  he  says,  is  he  that 
propiusiethj  than  he  that  speaketh  with  tonjgues.  And  aeain,  J>fow, 
orethren,  if  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I 
prqfit  youj  exc&pt  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by  Revelation,  or  by 
JoMwledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine?  All  these  are  only 
(Afferent  words  to  express  uat  Inspiration,  by  which  they  either 
originally  received,  or  uneiringly  understood,  proposed,  exj^ined, 
orenfcHTced^  divine  truth.  Without  this,. he  declares  expressly, 
thai  he  should  not  profit  the  Church  in  its  spiritual  concerns  at  alL 
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'  Accordingly,  ifter  having  directed  them  to  covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifis^  he  further  directs  them  to  covet  the  gift  of  prophesying^  and 
not  forbid  speaking  with  tonnes :  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Covet  to 
receive  from  God,  by  Revelation,  divine  truth ;  and  the  gifts  of 
unerringly  explaining,  declaring,  and  enforcing,  it  to  others ;  as 
.  being  thin^  of  supreme  importance  and  useftifness :  at  the  i^ame 
time,  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues ;  as  being  an  endowment, 
really,  though  very  subordinately  useful." 

From  these  passages  I  think  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a 
Revelation^  such  as  Dr.  Priestly,  without  meaning,  cdlh  particular, 
existed  in  a  standing  manner  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions  ;  in  the  latter  to  <£rect  them  in  their  preaching ;  in  the 
former^  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  still  more  important  one  of 
committing  the  Word  of  God  to  writing,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  So  extensive,  and  common,  was  this  Rev- 
elation, as  to  be  made  the  proper  subject  of  a  system  of  directioQEi 
fiom  St.  Pavl  to  the  Connrttah  Church :  a  thing  wholly  inexplica- 
ble,  if  this  &ct  had  not  existed. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  without  inspiration  all 
the  other  supernatural  endowments  of  the  Apostles  nwst,  if  given, 
have  been  riven  toTio  valuable  end ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  only  &ve  served  to  establish  falsehood  and  delusion ;  and 
that  unless  they  were  inspired,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  in  no  other  respect  supematurally  endowed.  Their  in- 
spiration, therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  their  com- 
mission to  be  from  God. 

If  it  had  not  been  made  evident,  that  the  Apostles  were  commis- 
sioned from  God,  this  fact  must,  1  think,  have  been  fetal  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  In  this  case,  although  we  might  have  acknowl- 
edged Christ  to  be  a  divine  Missionary ;  yet  we  should  naturally 
and  unanswerablv  have  said,  "  What  authority  did  these  men  pos- 
sess to  transmit  his  instructions  and  precepts  to  us  ?  What  proof 
have  we,  that  they  understood  them  5  remembered  them  ?  or  ex- 
pressed  them  with  correctness  and  certainty  ?  Why  are  we  bound  X.o 
regard  what  they  have  said,  any  more  than  the  numerous  Gospels 
wntten  by  others  ?  Christ  wrote  nothing.  Had  he  intended  to  rc^ 
quire  bur  Faith  and  Obedience  to  his  precepts,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  effectual  care,  that  we  should  receive  them  in  such 
a  manner,  and  from  such  persons,  as  would  assure  us,  that  they 
were  his,  and  only  his." 

To  tw,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles 
furnishes  a  proof,  that  they  were  ccHnmissioned  from  God^  which  is 
additional  to  the  proofs,  given  to  those  who  heard  thenl  preach. 
In  then:  writings  they  have  left  on  record  a  number  of  imp6«arit 
prophecies.  Several  of  these  have  been  remarkably  fulfiUed ; 
and  others  arc  daily  receiving  theu'  fulfilment.  In  the  fulfflmetit  of 
these  prophecies  we  have  a  direct  proof  of  their  Inspiration,  and 
•onscqaently  of  their  divine  comsussioni  which  is  immoveaUei  and 
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which  could  not,  in  the  same  degree,  be  discerned  by  their  cotem« 
poraries. 

4thly«  Because  many  preachers  were  necessary  for  such  an  txtes^ 
sive  establishment  of  the  Church,  as  that  which  actually  took  place  f 
the  great  body  of  wham  needed,  for  a  timej  to  sustain  the  same  chmr* 
aeter^ 

On  this  subject  it  Will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell.  If  the  preced- 
ing arguments  be  allowed  to  prove  the  point,  for  which  they  wert 
allegea,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  also  conceded,  that  Inspiration  was 
as  necessary  for  some,  at  least,  of  those,  who  preached  in  olie 
place,  as  for  any,  who  preached  in  another.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected,  that  tms  is  proving  too  much ;  and  alleging  inspiration  ia 
a  wider  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  pretended. 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  on  this  point,  I  will  state  my  own 
views  of  tins  subject,  a  little  more  particularly  than  1  have  ludierto 
done.  The  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  I  suppose  to  have  consisted 
in  the  following  things. 

1.  T%at  they  received  immediately  from  Ood  every  part  ef  IJU 
Christian  dispensation,  which  they  dtd  not  know  by  other  mea$%s. 

2.  JTiat  in  the  same  manner  they  were  furnished  with  afarehumt* 
edge  of  future  events. 

3.  That  in  things  which  they  did  otherwise  know  partialfy,  the 
deficiencies  of  their  knowledge  were  in  the  same  manner  supplied. 

4.  That  those  things  which  they  had  once  known^  and  which  were 
parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  by  divine  Power  brought 
distinctly,  and  fully  to  their  remembrance. 

5.  Tnat  they  were  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  selection  of 
just  such  things,  and  such  only,  and  to  precisely  such  a  mctnner  of  . 
exhibiting  them,  as  should  be  true,  just,most  useful  to  marJcindj  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  Divine  roisdom. 

6.  That  each  one  was  left  so  far  to  his  ovm  manner  of  writings 
or  speaking,  as  that  the  style  was  strictly  his  own;  and  yet  that  th^ 
phraseology,  used  by  him  m  this  very  style,  was  so  directed  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  lead  him  to  the  most  exact  and  tiire- 
ful  exhibition  ofJDivtne  truth :  his  own  words  being,  in  this  important 
sense,  words  not  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but  taught  by  the  Holy 
Qhost.  And, 

7.  That  each  inspired  man  was,  as  to  his  preaching,  or  his  writings 
absolutely  preserved  from  error* 

:  All  these  particulars  cannot  be  smplied  in  the  same  deme,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  be  applied  at  allj  to  all  the  inspired  rreachers. 
But,  in  my  own  view,  every  3uch  Preacher  enjoyed  the  benefits  <rf 
Inspiration  so  far,  as  he  needed  them  to^  enable  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  truly,  and  usefully,  to  mankind;  so  far,  as  to  preserve  him 
from  false  narratives,  erroneous  doctrfnes,  and  unsound,  or  useless 
precepts.  That  this  was  equally  necessary  for  every,  preacher. 
Wore  the  written  Canon  furnished  mankind  with  an  unerring  stand- 
ard, with  which  they  might  compare  the  things  which  were  preach- 
VOL.  II.  18 
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ed  to  them,  so  as  to  determine  their  soundness  or  unsoundness,  will, 
I  suppose,  be  granted  by  all  those,  who  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  Inspiration  to  any  preacher. 

5thly.  Because  U  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  appear  to  acty 
OfkJ  to  control  the  affairs  of  his  Church,  after  his  Ascension. 

The  Aposdes  preached,  wrought  miracles,  spoke  with  tongues, 
^mi  executed  all  the  parts  of  their  ministry,  under  the  authority,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  power,  of  Christ.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth  I  command  thee  to  arise  and  walk.  AEneas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketk  thee  whole.  Christ j  having  received  the  promise  of  the  Fa- 
tkerj  haih  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  see  and  hear.  If  Christ  be  not 
men,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me.  Paul,  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  language,  which,  in  substance,  the  Apos- 
tles use  on  every  occasion,  waen  the  subject  comes  into  view.  At 
the  same  time,  they  inform  us,  that  their  commission  was  given 
them  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  his  name,  and  by  his  mission,  and  in 
so  sense  of  themselves,  they  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
to  eyince  its  divine  origin  by  miracles.  The  power  by  which  they 
acted  in  all  their  wonderful  works,  the  wisdom  which  they  preach- 
ed, and  the  grace  by  which  they  were  sanctified  and  sustained,  they 
ascribe  wholly  to  him.  Beyond  this,  they  declare,  that,  while  he 
resided  in  this  world,  he  promised  them  all  these  things  j  and  that 
he  continually  and  exactly,  fulfilled  this  promise.  His  presence 
with  them  on  various  occasions,  whenever  it  was  demandecf  by  their 
circumstances,  and  his  interference  on  their  behalf,  whenever  it 
was  necessary,  they  testify  in  the  amplest  and  most  decisive  man- 
ner.  Thus,  in  every  thing  which  thev  taught,  or  did.  He  is  the 
fountain  whence  every  stream  proceeded.  He,  according  to  their 
own  declarations,  is  the  Agent ;  and  they  are  merely  instruments 
inhis  hand. 

But  this  agency  of  Christ  on  earth,  after  he  had  ascended  to  the 
heavens,  is  a  most  important,  indispensable,  and  glorious  part  of 
his  character ;  important  and  indispensable  to  mankind,  and  glo- 
rious to  himself.     Evidence  is  furnished  bv  it  to  prove,  that  he  is 
in  all  places,  and  beholds  all  things  ;  that  he  is  faithful  to  perform 
every  thing,  which  he  has  promised,  and  able  to  do  every  thing, 
wluch  Chnstians  need ;  whicn  no  Unitarian,  hitherto,  has  had  suffi- 
cient ingenuity  to  answer,  or  avoid.     We  see  him  actually  exem- 
plifying in  his  conduct  all  these  things  to  his  early  followers  $  and 
are  therefore  certainly  assured,  that,  so  far  as  our  necessities  re- 
quire, he  will  substantially  exhibit  them  to  us.     Christians  in  all 
ages,  succeeding  that  of  tne  Apostles,  are  here  furnished  with  the 
strongest  proofs,  that  He  possesses  all  those  attributes,  on  which 
their  hope  may  most  securely  repose;  and  the  most  lively  incite- 
ments to  centre  in  him  their  evangelical  confidence. 

6thly.  Because  the  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  is  far  more  use' 
fvl  to  manlUndy  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  person,  on  one 
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occasion,  and  in  one  manner.  By  the  Gospel,  here,  I  mean  the  whole 
New  Testament.  Christ,  I  acknowledge,  could  have  written  it,  it 
he  had  pleased,  in  the  very  form,  nay,  in  the  very  words,  in  which 
it  is  now  written.  But  it  would  have  been  a  plain  and  gross  ab- 
surdity for  Christ  to  have  written  a  history ,  such  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  J  or  such  as  that  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  and 
succeeding  his  own  death,  concerning  facts  which  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened ;  or  Epistles  to  Churches  not  yet  in  being,  concernmg  busi- 
ness, duties,  and  dangers,  of  which  no  vestige  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  have  existed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irreverent,  or  impro- 
per, to  say,  that  Christ  could  not,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  have 
written  the  New  Testament  in  its  present  form,  without  palpable 
improprieties,  inwoven  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work.  ' 

In  its  present  form,  the  Gospel  is  far  more  useful,  than  it  would 
have  been,  if  written  in  the  manner  which  I  have  supposed,  in 
many  respects.  It  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  coniposed  oi facts  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  same  facts  had  been  communicated  in  predic- 
tion. In  the  historical  form,  in  which  they  now  appear,  they  are 
much  more  easily  and  strongly  realized;  more  reaaily  belieVed> 
more  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  evidence ;  and  more  pow- 
erfiJly  telt ;  than  if  mey  had  been  only  predicted.  The  Epistles 
are  also,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  written  on  subjects  of 
real  business ;  and  for  that  reason  are  more  easily  proved  to  be 
genuine ;  are  far  more  interesting,  and  far  more  instructive,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Their  diflferent  dates  con- 
tinue the  indubitable  history  of  the  Church  through  a  considerable 
period:  and  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  very  important  facts, 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Their  direction  to  Churches 
in  different  countries  presents  us,  also,  with  the  extension,  and 
state,  of  the  Church,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  at  that  time. 
The  business,  concerning  which  tney  were  written,  occasions  a 
display  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  errors,  temptations,  controversies, 
and  backslidings ;  the  faith,  comforts,  hopes,  repentance,  brotherly 
love,  piety,  and  general  excellence,  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  These  are  the  peculiariy  interesting  cir- 
cumstances of  all  other  Christians.  Tne  instructions,  therefore, 
the  exhortations,  commands,  reproofs,  encouragements,  and  con- 
solations, addressed  to  these  Churches,  are  to  all  other  Christians, 
as  to  them,  the  very  best  means  of  reformation,  improvement,  and 
comfort. 

The  examples  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  a  Gospel,  completed  by^ 
Christ,  could  not  have  been  recorded,  are  amongthe  most  edifying,' 
as  weU  as  most  interesting,  parts  of  the  sacred  cJanon.  " 

The  variety  of  form  and  manner,  now  introduced  into  the  New  Ti^s- 
tament,  is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  It  renders  the  Scrip- 
tures  fair  mote  pleasing.  A  greater  number  of  persons  will  read  theto.*^ 
All,  who  read  them,  will  read  them  oftener,  and  will  more  deeply  feel 
their  contents.  It  renders  them  far  more  tm<ru<;/K7e.  Inconsequence 
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of  tbe  various  application  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  to  so  many 
different  concerns  of  mankind,  clearer  views  are  given  of  their  ex- 
tent, and  comprehensiveness.  By  a  comparison  also  of  the  differ- 
ent passa^s,  thus  written,  with  each  other,  as  they  are  thus  written 
with  a  various  reference  and  application,  new  truths  are  obvious- 
ly, as  well  as  certainly,  inferred  firom  them,  almost  without  any 
limitation  of  their  number.  The  truths,  also,  which  are  thus  in- 
ferred, are  always  important,  and  frequently  of  very  great  import- 
ance. By  this  variety  of  manner,  application,  and  inference,  the 
Scriptures  are  always  new,  improving,  and  delightful;  and  exhibit 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  manner,  in  which 
God  has  directed  them  to  be  written,  as  well  as  m  the  wonderful 
and  glorious  things,  which  they  contain. 

I  have  now  finished  this  interesting  head  of  my  discourse;  and 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  ones ) 
which,  respecting  subjects  generally  understood,  will  demand  our 
attention  but  a  few  moments. 

The  III.  subject  proposed^  woi  the  TTUngSf  which  the  Aposilet 
preached. 

On  this  I  observe  in  the 

Ist  place.  Hu  Apostles  have  written  the  whole  Jfem  Testcmunt} 
both  the  things  whicn  were  saidj  and  done,  by  Christ j  and  the  things 
which  were  said,  and  done^  by  themselves. 

Sdly*  They  have  either  originally  communicatedj  or  materially 
explamed,many  doctrines  and  precepts^which  were  either  omittedj  or 
partially  communicated^  by  Christ. 

Among  these  I  select  the  following. 

The  connexion  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
demption; the  patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations; 
their  mutual  dependence;  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  on 
Christ ;  and  the  sameness  of  the  manner  and  principles  of  salva- 
tion in  all  the  extent  of  the  curse,  and  the  unhappy  eflScacy  of  the 
Apostacy  of  our  first  parents ;  the  paralleFism  oetween  tbe  first 
and  second  Jldtm,  and  between  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  mankind ; 
the  imperfection  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant;  the  superior  glory  and 
Messings  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
formed  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  his  Government  of  the 
workl,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  his  intercession  in  behalf  of 
his  followers,  before  the  throne  of  God;  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 

Sl  to  Abraham, hnd  to  the  Israelites}  Justification  by  the  grace  of 
>d  through  &ith  in  the  riehteousness  of  Christ,  founded  on  that 
righteousness  as  its  meritonous  cause ;  the  sameness  oi  Abraham? s 
justification  with  diat  of  all  other  saints,  both  before  and  after  the 
coming  ctf*  Christ ;  the  sameness  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  the  extension  of  the  MecEation  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  die  Jsws  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical 
fiutn ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical  love ;  the  progressive  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  difficulties  of  the  Chris- 
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tmn  warfare,  and  the  strugde  between  sin  and  holiness  in  the  sane- 
tified  mind ;  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  resurrection ;  the 
process  of  the  final  judgment ;  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  and 
visible  heavens  \  the  worship  rendered  to  Christ  in  the  heavenly 
world;  and  his  peculiar  agency  in  administering  to  his  followers  the 
happiness  of  a  glorious  immortality.  These,  together  with  a  train 
of  important  prophecies,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Churcb 
throughout  every  age  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  the  Aposdes 
have  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  or  more  per* 
fectly  explained  them  to  mankind. 

Fr.  Tne  Conseauencea  of  their  pre€u:hingm 

Ist.  TTu  Apostles  J  and  their  converts,  were  furiously  persecuied^ 
»o<m  after  th^  had  begun  to  preach  the  Oospd;  particutarly  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  not  long  after  by  the  Gentiles  also. 

This  subject  is  too  well-known  to  need  a  discussion  from  me.  It 
is  extensively  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  largely  insisted 
on  in  Ecclesiastical  history. 

^dly*  The  Apostles  preached  the  Qospel  with  wonderful  success. 

Beside  the  many  thousand  converts,  whom  they  made  amonff 
the  Jews,  they  spread  the  Gospel  from  Bindoostan  to  Qaul;  and 
planted  Churches  throughout  a  ereat  part  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
m  Persia,  ESndoostan,  and  several  other  Countries.  The  number 
of  their  disciples  in  these  extensive  regions  was  immensely  great; 
and  this  vast  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  garden  of 
God. 

Exclusively  of  die  residence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  nothing  has 
ever  taken  place  among  mankind,  so  wonderful  and  glorious,  as 
this  event  -,  notlune  more  unlike  the  ordinary  progress  of  things ; 
nothing  more  declarative  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God  \ 
nothing  more  evincive  of  the  reality  of  Revelation.  Whether  we 
consider  the  religion  to  which  mankind  were  converted ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  a  real  reformation  in  the  human  heart ;  the  cm- 
ginal  character  of  the  converts ;  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews  /  the  igno- 
rance and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  vastness,  uniformity, 
and  enduring  nature,  of  the  change ;  or  the  seeming  insignificance 
of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  wrought;  fishermen,  publicans, 
and  tent-makers ;  few,  feeble,  firiendless,  despised,  persecuted,  and 
in  many  instances,  put  to  a  violent  death ;  we  are  astonished  and 
lost  A  thoroueh  discussion  of  the  importance  of  this  fact ;  the 
success  of  the  Gospel ;  might  easily  and  usefriUy  fill  a  volume,  but 
cannot  be  pursued  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  ex« 
ultation  and  joy  to  all  succeeding  a^es  of  the  Church ;  and,  as  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  conclude,  of  peculiar  wonder  and  transport 
in  the  world  above. 

•  The  evidence,  which  it  furnishes  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  unmoveable ;  and  has  accon^ngly  been  always  insisted  on 
DV  Christians  with  superiority  and  triumph.  Infidels  have  labour- 
ed to  diminish  and  obscure  it  with  extreme  earnestness  and  assidui- 
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ty;  but  they  have  laboured  in  yain.  Oibban^  particularly,  with 
much  art,  a  malignant  hostility  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  the  most 
strenuous  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  struggled  hard  to  account  for 
this  event  by  assigning  it  to  other  causes  man  the  true  one.  The 
real  effect  of  his  labours  has,  however,  been  to  leave  the  evidence 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  more  clear,  more  convincing, 
and  more  unexceptionable,  than  it  was  before. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD   07   CHRIST.— ORIGIN,    OFFICE,    AND   CHARACTER 
or  THE  PRIESTHOOD* — ^PROOFS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


PfAUf  €!•  4.— 7%«  Lord  haih  «weni,  and  toitt  nai  repent :  Thou  mi  a  Pried  for- 
evcTf  after  the  order  qfMtkhitedek 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Prophetical 
character  of  Christ.  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plan, 
originally  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  his  office  as  MeoiatOT 
between  God  and  Man,  to  consider  his  Priesthood. 

In  order  to  a  proper  examination  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  use« 
fill  to  examine  summarily, 

1st.  TTie  Origirij 

2dly.  3^  ^ce,  and, 

3dly.  T%e  (Jharacter,  of  a  Priest;  and, 

Afterward,  to  inquire  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  character  of 
m  Priest  may  he  said  to  belong  to  Christ. 

I.  TTu  office  of  a  Priest  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  mention,  made  of  this  subject  in  form,  is 
tound  in  Genesis  xiv.  18,  And  Melchisedek,  King  of  Salem,  brought 
forth  bread  and  lovnt ;  and  he  was  the  Priest  of  the  most  High  God. 
The  office  was,  however,  in  being  long  before  this  period.  Cain 
and  Abel  performed  the  public  duties  of  it  for  Uiemselves ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  re^larly  continued  from 
their  time  through  every  succeeding  penod,  to  the  coining  of 
Christ.^ 

So  soon  as  mankind  became  distributed  into  families,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  Father  of  the  family  exercised  this  office 
in  all  instances^  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  household.  Several 
instances  of  this  nature  are  recorded :  }foah  was  plainlv  the  Priest 
of  his  own  family,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  of  theirs. 
It  is  probable,  tl{at  heads  of  iamiUes,  generally,  held  the  office  in 
the  same  manner. 

When  mankind  became  setded  in  tribes  and  nations,  the  prince 
or  chief  ruler,  and  at  times  some  other  ruler  of  great  distinction, 
became  the  priest  of  the  nation.  Thus  Melchisedek  was  at  the 
same  time  the  King  and  Priest  of  the  people  of  Salem;  and  thus, 
as  we  know  from  pro&ne  history,  many  odier  princes  held  the 
same  office  among  tne  people,  over  whom  they  presided. 

Under  the  Jdosaia  econcHny,  the  office  was  oy  cUvine  institution, 
appropriated  to  a  particular  class  of  men.  All  these,  except  one, 
were,  originally,  ordinary  priests ;  over  whom,  that  one  presided^ 
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in  the  character  of  High  Priest.  To  this  officer  pecuUar  daties 
and  pri^leges  were  attached.  EGs  weight  and  influence  were  al- 
most invariably  second  only  to  those  of  the  Prince,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  paramount  even  to  them.  Similar  establishments  were 
early  made  among  the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of  Joseph^  we  find 
the  rriests  a  separate  class  of  men  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  An  in- 
stitution,  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  appears  to  have  existed  in 
many  other  nations  at  a  very  cariy  date  5  and  a  Priesthood  in 
one  form,  or  another,  has  been  found  in  almost  all  the  nations  of 
men,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  This  fiict  proves  unanswerably, 
that  the  priesthood  has  its  oririn  either  in  a  Divine  appointment, 
handed  down  by  universal  tradition,  or  in  such  a  sense,  felt  bv  &e 
human  mind,  of  its  utility  and  importance,  as  to  persuade  all  na- 
tions, for  this  reason,  not  only  to  institute,  but  to  maintain  it,  with 
great  expense  and  self-denial.  As  we  find  the  office  commencing 
with  the  very  first  age  of  the  world  5  we  are  furnished  by  this  feet 
with  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  to  prove  that  it  was  derived, 
originally,  fi*om  a  divine  institution.  This  argument  receives  no 
sinall  strength  firom  the  consideration,  that  the  office,  however  cor- 
rupted and  mutilated,  was,  in  substance,  every  where  the  same; 
and  was  professedly  directed  to  the  same  objects. 

II.  The  Office  of  a  Priest  involved  the  following  things* 

1st.  Intercession. 

This  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  always  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  a  Priest,  as  to  need  neither  proof  nor  explanation. 
In  conformity  to  it  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  commanded  to  bless 
the  children  of  Israel^  by  praying  for  them  in  this  remarkable  lan- 
guage. Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  Jehovah  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee!  Jehovah  liftvp 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  !  In  the  same  manner 
also,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  the  Priests,  the  minisUrs  of 
the  Lord  were  commanded  to  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
and  to  say,  Spare  thy  people,  O  fjordl  and  give  not  thine  heritage 
to  reproach!  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them!  Wherefors 
should  they  say  among  the  people.  Where  is  their  Grod? 

Among  the  Crentiles,  also.  Priests  customarily  prayed  fior  the 
people. 

2aly.  Another  branch  of  the  Priesfis  office  was  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  and  other  oblations. 

Every  high  Priest,  taken  from  among  men,  says  St.  Paul,  is  or* 
dained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  Crod,  that  he  fnay  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin.  Intercession  seems  to  be  a  duty  of 
natural  religion,  and  may  be  easily  supposed  to  be  a  Service,  prop- 
erly performed  by  beings,  who  have  not  fallen  from  their  obedi- 
ence. But,  in  such  a  state,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  could  evi- 
dently have  no  propriety,  nor  foundation.  Sacrifices  are,  in  my 
view,  beyond  au  aoubt,  of  Divine  appointment,  and  have  their 
foundation  in  the  apostacy  of  man.    Of  this  the  proof  seems  to  me 
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complete,  both  from  reason  and  Revelation.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, as  it  cannot  be  proper,  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  enter 
upon  a  detailed  account  of  this  proof.  It  will  -be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  sacrifices  existed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  derived  from  one  common  source ;  that  no 
nation,  beside  the  Jews,  can  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
rite,  or  any  reason  for  which  it  was  founded ;  nor  show,  unless 
loosely  and  unsatisfactorilv,  any  purpose,  which  it  could  rationally 
be  expected  to  answer :  that  all  nations  still  hoped  by  means  of 
their  sacrifices  to  become  acceptable,  though  they  could  not  tell 
how,  or  why,  to  their  Gods ;  and  accordingly  made  the  ofiering  of 
sacrifices  the  principal  rite  of  their  respective  religions  :  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  offered  the  same  sacrifices ;  and  those  chiefiy 
such,  as  are  styled  chanj  in  the  Scriptures.  These  sacrifices  were, 
also,  esteemed  in  some  sense  or  other,  though  none  of  the  heathen 
could  explain  that  sense,  expiations  for  sin.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  no  per- 
ceptible connexion  between  sacrifices  and  relidon ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  rite,  particularly,  which  can  lead  the  understand- 
ing to  suppose  it  in  any  sense  expiatory.  The  true  dictate  oi 
reason  on  tnis  subject  is,  that  the  causeless  destruction  of  the  life 
of  an  animal  must  be  in  itself  an  evil ;  an  act  of  inhumanity ;  a 
provocation  to  God ;  only  increasing  the  list  of  crimes  in  Urn  sup- 
pliant: while,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  God  can  be  ap- 
peased, or  reconciled,  by  the  death  of  an  animal,  bumt.upon  an 
altar,  is  an  obvious  and  monstrous  absurdity.  Well  migl^t  Balak 
doubt,  when  he  asked  so  anxiously,  under  the  strong,  infltlence  ot 
traditionary  custom.  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  zoith  ihmaands  oj 
ramSf  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first" 
horn  for  my  transgression^  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  f  The  only  sacrifices  of  Uod ;  that  is,  the  only  sacrifidte, 
which  God  will  accept,  if  he  will  accept  any  from  man ;  are  in  the 
eye  of  conmion  sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  David,  a  broken  spirit 
and  a  contrite  hearty  a  disposition,  as  specified  by  Balaam  in  his 
answer  to  Balak,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercv,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  From  these  observations,  taken  in  their  connexion, 
it  is,  I  think,  fairly  evident,  that  sacrifices  were  not,  and  cannot 
have  been,  devised  bv  mankind. 

\  In  the  Scriptures  the  same  doctrine  is,  I  apprehend,  rendered 
miquestionably  certain.  Mel  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  was 
accepted.  By  St.  Paul  we  are  informed,  that  he  ofiered  this  sac- 
rifice in  faith.  While  it  is  incredible,  that  he  should  have  devised 
this  rite  as  an  act  of  religion,  it  is  anti-scriptural,  and  therefore  in- 
credible, that  he  should  have  been  accepted  in  any  act,  beside  an 
act  of  obedience  to  God.  But  such  an  act,  his  sacrifice  could  not 
have  been,  unless  it  had  been  commanded  of  God.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  in  what  manner  his  fiaiith  could  have  been  exert 
ed,  or  to  what  object  it  could  have  been  directed,  unless  it  was 
Vol.  IL  19 
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directed  to  some  divine  promise.  But  no  divine  promise  is,  in  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  made  to  mankind,  except  through  die  Re- 
deemer. Mtl^  therefore,  must  have  believed  m  the  future  eidst- 
ence,  and  efficacious  interference,  of  that  Seed  of  the  Woman, 
which  was  one  day  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  Serpent*  With  the 
eye  of  faith  he  saw,  that  through  this  jdorious  person  there  was 
forgiveness  with  God,  and  therefore  feared,  or  reverenced  him. 
He  hoped  in  the  divine  promise  that  tlux>ugh  him  there  was  plente" 
cus  redemption  for  the  children  of  men ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
hope  he  performed  such  acts  of  worship  as  God  had  enjoined. 
Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  .like  Jfadab  and  Abihu,  brought  an  offer- 
ing which  the  Lord  had  not  commanded,  we  are  warranted  from 
analogy  to  conclude,  that  he  would  have  been  rejected,  as  thej/ 
were. 

After  the  deluge,  Noah,  as  we  are  told,  budded  an  altar  unto  tlie 
Lord;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  bumt'offerings  on  the  altar.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
offering  was  accept^.  To  this  fact  the  same  reasoning  is  appli- 
cable with  the  same  force.  But  it  is  further  evident  from  this  sto- 
Z,  that  both  fowls  and  beasts,  were,  at  that  time,  known,  and 
signated,  as  clean,  and  unclean*  That  this  designation  existed 
in  the  time  of  Jfoah,  and  was  customary  language,  known  to  him 
and  others  at  that  time,  is  certain,  from  the  fact,  that  he  selected 
only  luch  as  were  clean ;  and  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
feet,  that  God  directed  him  to  take  of  every  clean  beast^  and  every 
clean  fowl,  by  sevens,  into  the  ark;  and  that  Jfoah  exactly  obeyed 
this  command,  and  therefore  perfecdy  kneW  what  it  imported. 
Beasts  and  fowls  were,  of  course,  distinguished  as  clean  and  un- 
clean ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  those  which  might,  and  those  which 
might  not,  be  offered  to  God.'  But  beasts,  in  themselves,  are  all 
e^pially  clean,  and  equally  unclean :  nor  can  common  sense  discern 
a  reason,  why  one  should  be  offered  rather  than  another,  any 
more,  than  why  any  of  them  should  be  offered  at  all.  The  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean,  or  acceptable  and  unacceptable, 
cannot  l^ve  been  founded  in  any  thing,  but  the  divine  appoint- 
ment. But  this  distinction  we  find  thus  early  made :  and,  as  Abel 
offered  clean  beasts  also,  and  the  firsdings  of  his  flock;  the  very 
sacrifice  conmianded  afterwards  to  the  Israelites ;  diere  is  ample 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  same  distinction  was  made  firom  the 
berinning. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Scriptures  involve  a  plain,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  important,  meaning.  All  of  them  were  typical  merely ; 
and  declared  in  the  most  strildng  manner  the  faith  of  .the  worship- 

GT  in  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
essings  promised  by  God  through  his  mediation.  Considered  in 
this  light,  sacrifices  are  highly  significant  acts  of  Worship ;  worthy 
of  bemg  divinely  instituted ;  deeply  affecting  the  heart  of  the  sup- 
pliant; naturally  and  strongly  edifying  him  m  faith,  hope,  andobe- 
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dience;  and  well  deserving  a  place  among  the  most  important 
religious  rites  of  all,  who  Uyed  before  the  oblation  of  the  great 
Sacrifice,  made  for  mankind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is,  I  think,  clearlj  evident,  that 
sacrifices  were  divinely  instituted ;  and  that  this  mstitution  was 
founded  in  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by  the  Re- 
deemer. It  is,  of  course,  evident  also,  that  this  part  of  the  priest's 
office  is  derived  bom  the  apostacy  of  mankind ;  and  can  have  a 
place,  only  among  beings  who  need  an  expiation* 

Sdly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^  s  office  was  to  deliver  the  oracles^ 
or  answers  of  God  to  the  people. 

TWs  was  done,  partly  by  the  now  inexplicable  mode  of  Vrim 
and  Thummirn^  ana  partly  oy  declarations,  made  in  the  common 
manner* 

The  heathen  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted 
by  God,  gave  the  pretended  answers  of  their  oracular  Divinities  to 
such  as  came  to  consult  them. 

•  4thly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^  office  was  deciding  the  legal 
controversies  of  individuals j  or  judging  between  man  and  man* 

For  the  institution  of  this  duty  of  the  Priests,  see  Deuteronomy, 
xvii.  9,  10.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  priests  are  mentioned  in 
succeeding  ages,  as  judges  of  the  people. 

5thly.  Another  part  of  the  PriesPs  office  was  to  instruct  thep$oph 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Law. 

t  The  priest'^  s  livSj  says  Malachi^  should  keep  knowledge;  and  they 
should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  this  Office  the  offering  of  Sacrifices  and  other 
Oblations  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  important.  It 
was  originally  enjoined  in  the  authontative  separation  o{  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  every  where  more  insisted  on  as 
the  great  business  of  the  priests,  throughout  the  Law  of  Moses^ 
and  throughout  the  whole  nistory  of  the  Jewish  Economy.  It  is 
accordingly  mentioned,  alone,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews  J  chapter  v.  verse  1,  as  the  sum  of  the  duty  of^the  High  Priest. 
Every  high  priest — is  ordained — that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sins.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  Office,  or  duty,  of 
the  Priestnood ;  while  the  others  are  only  appendages. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  priest  was  every  where 
considerea  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  making  an  atonement  for.  the 
sins  of  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  the  offerings  were  present- 
ed :  sometunes'  for  individuals ;  sometimes  for  the  whole  nation. 
This  great  object,  the  only  rational  means  of  explaining  the  insti- 
tution of  sacnfices,  is  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  formal  insti- 
tution itself,  and  in  all  the  precepts,  by  which  the  duties  of  it  are 
regulated ;  so  abundandy,  that  1  know  not  how  it  can  be  mis- 
construed. Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  have  been  understood 
in  this  manner  only  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  firom  the  be- 
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But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  U  is  impossible  for  tfce  hlooi 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins*  These  sacrifices,  there- 
tore,  were  never  designed  to  purity  those,  by  whom  they  were  of- 
fered. They  were  plainly,  and  certainly,  mere  types,  holding 
forth  to  the  suppliant  the  great  and  real  sacrifice,  by  which  the 
Author  of  it  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  In 
burnt-offerings  ana  sacri/ices  for  sin,  God  said  by  David,  Psalm  xl. 
he  had  no  pleasure.  They  were  not,  therefore,  ordained  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  to  point  the  eyes  of  worshippers  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  came  to  do  his  will ;  for  whom  a  body  was  prepared^  and  who, 
having  offered,  in  that  body,  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  sate  down  for  ever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  scheme  of  Atonement,  then,  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
a  part,  and  at  chief  part,  of  the  divine  Economy  m  the  present 
world,  in  all  ages,  or  from  the  beginning. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  had  performed  this  great  duty  of  his 
own  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  men  ceased.  The  Jewish  priest- 
hood was  terminatedf  within  a  few  years  after  his  Ascension.  The 
OflBce,  except  as  holden  by  Christ,  has  no  place  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  cannot  be  applied  to 
Christian  Ministers  without  a  solecism. 

III.  The  Character  of  a  Priest,  as  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures^ 
consuted  principally  of  the  following  thmgs. 

1st.  A  Priest  must  be  called  of  God. 

JVb  man,  says  St.  Paul,  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest^  but  he  that  said  unto  him,  T%ou 
art  my  Son^  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  he  who  ministers  to  God  in  divine  things,  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved of  God;  and  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  he  who  is  not  called, 
cannot  expect  to  be  approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into  an  office 
of  this  nature  must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and  impiety : 
a  spirit,  which  cannot  meet  the  divine  acceptance. 

2dly.  A  Priest  must  be  holy. 

Aaron  and  fUs  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by  a 
series  of  most  solemn  offerings  and  ceremonies.  The  Garments  of 
the  High  Priest  were  also  pronounced  holy,  and  styled  holy  gar- 
ments. The  oil,  with  which  he  was  anointeo,  was  styled  holy ;  and 
was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons,  on  a  severe  and  dreadful  pen- 
alty. Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  engraved  on  a  plate,  which  he 
was  directed  to  wear  upon  his  mitre. 

Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paid,  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm' 
less,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 

No  absurdity  can  oe  more  obvious,  or  more  gross,  than  an  un- 
holy, polluted  character  in  a  man,  whose  professional  business  it  is 
to  minister  to  God.  The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  their  priests  claimed  generally,  and  laboured  to  preserve  that 
character,  which  they  esteemed  sanctity. 
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3dly«  A  Priest  must  be  learned  in  tAe  Scripturesm 

As  the  Priests  were  to  teach,  so  they  were  to  keq>,  kMwleigei 
Ezra,  accordingly,  is  declared  to  have  been  a  ready  Scribe  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  ;  and  to  have  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  tke  Lan  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgment* 
Artaxerxes,  also,  in  his  decree  testifies,  that  the  wisdom  of  Oodwas 
in  the  hand  of  Ezra.  Every  priest  was  implicitly  required  to.  pos^ 
sess  these  three  great  characteristics  of  the  rriesthood. 

I  have. discussed  die  preceding  subjects,  viz.  T%e  origin,  Tlhe 
^ce,  and  the  character  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  various  observa- 
tions, which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  n^e  in  the  further  exam- 
ination of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  may  be  the  more  distinctly 
understood. 

/  shall  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  office  and  character  of  d 
Priest  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  him. 

In  the  text,  God  the  Father  is  exhibited  as  having  sworn  with  n 
solemn  and  unchangeable  decree  to  his  So%  Thou  art  a  Priest  for 
ever,  qfter  the  order  if  JUelchisedek.  As  the  person  to  whom  thii 
oath  W9S  addressed,  is  ejy)ressly  declared  both  by  Christ  and  St* 
PatJ  to  be  Christ;  there  can  be  no  debate  concerning  this  paft  tt 
the  subject* 

Further;  as  Christ  is  here  declared  by  God  the  Father  to  be  n 

Eriest,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  sustained  this  office*  Itmay, 
owever,  be  proper  to  remind  those  who  hear  me  and  who  wish  to 
examine  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  subject,  that  the  establish- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews. 

•But,  although  this  &ct  cannot  be  questioned;  it  cannot  easily 
fiaiil  to  be  a  useful  employment  in  a  Cnristian  assembly,  to  show, 
that  Christ  actually  sustained  the  whole  character,  and  perfonned 
all  die  duties  of  a  priest  of  God.  This  purpose  I  shall  endeavour 
to  accomplish  in  the  rcLiainder  of  the  present  discourse* 
1st*  Christ  sustained  the  whole  character  of  a  Priest  of  (rod. 
He  was  called  of  God  to  this  office.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete 
in  the  passage  already  quoted,  mmi  Hebrews  v*  4,  5.  J/6  man  tak^ 
eth  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  Chd  as  was 
Aaron.  jSo  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself,  to  be  made  an  high 
priest ;  but  he  that  said  tmto  him,  TTum  art  my  Son;  to^y  have  I 
%egotten  thee.  In  the  following  verse,  the  Apostle  with  unanswer- 
able force  alleges  the  text,  as  complete  proof  of  the  same  point* 
As  he  saith  also  in  another  place,  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  aper  the 
order  of  Melchisedek.  In  the  9th  and  20th  verses,  also,  he  renews 
the  declaration  in  a  different  form,  fix)m  the  same  words :  And  be* 
ing  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
tlum  that  obey  hvn^  Called  of  Qod  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  call  to  the  priesthood, 
he  was  anointed  to  this  office,  not  with  the  holy  anointine  oil, 
employed  ifi  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but 
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with  the  antitype  of  that  oil ;  the  Spirit  of  grace,  poured  upon  Imn 
TntftQUtmetisure  by  the  hand  of  God. 

He  was  holy*  Such  an  hi^h  priest j  says  St.  Patdj  became  us^  who 
was  hob/j  harmless^  undejiledy  and  separate  from  sinners.  Who  did 
no  sin,  says  St.  Peter,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth*  7%e 
prince  of  this  world  cometh,  says  our  Saviour,  onJ  has  nothing  in 
me :  .that  is,  nothing,  on  which  he  can  found  an  accusation  against 
me* 

He  was  oerfectly  acquainted  with  the  Law  of  Ood*  This  is  abun- 
dantly declared  by  Christ  himself  in  many  forms ;  particularly,  when 
he  sajrs.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  alf  things, 
whatsoetyer  he  doeth*  And  again ;  Jio  one  knoweth  tht  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him**  And  agadn, 
lam  the  light  of  the  world.]  And  a^in.  Thy  Law  is  vnthin  my 
heart*X  Of  this  acquaintance  with  uie  divine  Law  he  gave  the 
most  abundant  proois,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  in  his  dis- 
courses generally.  Buftin  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  be  gave  a 
more  clear,  minute^  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  its  nature, 
and  extent,  than  was  ever  furnished,  elsewnere,  to  the  children  of 
men. 

Sdly.  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Priest  of  God,  except  onej 
to  wit,  determining  judicially  the  controversies  between  men  ;  a  thir^ 
irrecondleable  to  his  office  as  a  Priest* 

He  taught  the  Law,  or  zoill  of  God  to  his  people,  and  ultimately  to 
mankind,  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive,  perspicuous,  forcible, 
and  every  way  perfect,  than  all  the  priests,  and  all  the  prophets, 
who  preceded  bun,  had  been  able  to  do.  On  this  subject  I  have 
dwelt,  while  considering  his  character  as  a  Prophet,  with  so  much 
minuteness,  as  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  further  discussion. 

In  this  instruction  he  has  included  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  to  Godliness,  necessary  to  be  known  by  man ;  and,  therefore, 
has  involved  in  them  every  oracular  answer,  or  answer  of  God  to 
the  inquiries  of  mankind  after  their  interest  and  duty,  wmch  they 
can  ever  need,  on  this  side  of  the  erave. 

He  has  performed,  and  still  performs,  for  this  sinful  world,  the 
great  office  of  an  Intercessor* 

But  this  man  (says  St.  Paul)  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  Priesthood*  Wherefore  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him;  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  If  any  man  sins,  says  St.  John,  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous*  Of 
this  Intercession  his  prayer,  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  JoAn,  has  been 
considered  as  aa  example. 

Finally ;  He  performed  the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice.  Who 
needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first 
for  his  own  sins,  and  then  fir  the  people* s:  for  this  he  did  once, 
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when  ?u  dfertd  vp  himself.  And  again :  Jiow,  cnce  in  th€  end  of 
the  worlJjhath  he  appeared,  to  put  amay  nn,  by  the  sacrifice  of  him^ 
self*  And,  as  it  is  appointed  ttnto  men  once  to  die,  hut  after  this  the 
judgment ;  So  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  farther  to  multiply  proofs  of  this  point* 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which  may  not 
very  unnaturally,  arise  in  the  mmd,  when  contemplating  this  sub- 
ject*    It  is  this. 

How  can  Christ  he  said  to  have  offered  himself  when  he  was  ap- 
vrehended,  condemned,  and  crudjiea,  by  others  ?  This  difficulty  will 
oe  easily  removed,  if  we  remember  the  following  things. 

Ist.  That  Christ  could  not,  without  incurring  the  gmlt  of  suicide, 
have  put  himself  to  death.  And,  therefore,  could  not  be  virtuously 
offered,  on  his  own  part,  unless  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  others  : 

2dly.  JTuU  he  voluntarily  came  into  the  world,  to  die  for  sinners: 

3dly.  ITiat  he  predicted  his  own  death,  and  therefore  certainbf 
foreknew  it ;  and, 

4thly.  TTuzt  he  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  resisted,  and  over* 
come /us  enemies ^  as  he  proved  unanswerably  by  his  miracles^  and 
parUcularly'by  compelling,  through  the  awe  of  his  presence,  those 
very  enemies  to  fall  backward  to  the  ground,  at  the  time  when  they 
first  attempted  to  take  him.  From  diese  thin^  it  is  evident,  beyond 
a  debate,  that  he  himself  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;  and  of 
himself  laid  dovon  his  life^  and  took  it  up  again,  when  none  could  take 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

Prom  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  a  priest  of  God ;  and  that  he  sustained  all  the 
characteristics,  and  performed  all  the  duties,  belonging  to  the 
priesthood :  particularly,  that  he  was  called  of  God,  consecrated, 
and  anointed,  to  this  office  ;  and  that  he  performed  the  great  duty 
of  offering  sacrifice,  for  which  the  office  was  especially  instituted. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  these  things,  so  strongly  and  abun- 
dantly declared  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  made,  in  any  sense,  to  ac- 
cord urith  the  Unitarian  doctrine  :  that  Christ  died  merely  as  a  wit^ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Everjr  Christian  Martyr,  as 
bis  name  sufficiently  indicates,  yielded  his  hfe  as  a  testimony  to  the 
truth.  But  was  every^  Christian  Martyr  therefc^re  a  Priest  of  Grod  ? 
Did  every  Martyr  offer  sacrifice?  Was  St.  Paul  a  Priest;  or  St. 
Peter  f   They  were  both  witnesses  to  the  truth ;  and  voluntarily 

£ve  up  their  lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  But  did  they,  there- 
re,  offer  sacrifice  ?   Were  they,  therefore.  Priests  ?   Did  any  man 
ever  think  of  applying  to  them  language  of  this  nature  ? 

But,  finrther,  (Jhrist  is  expressly,  ana  often,  declared  to  have  of" 
fered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sins. 

For  whose  sins  did  he  offer  this  sacrifice  f  Not  for  his  own :  for 
he  did  no  sin,  nMher  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  For  the  sins  of 
Others,  then,  was  this  offering  made.  According  to  the  declaration 
of  St.  Peter^  He  hare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.   His  i 
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rifice  of  himself  was,  therefore,  an  Atonement,  and  Expiation,  of 
the  sins  of  mankind. 

Thus  from  the  nature,  origin,  and  institution,  of  the  Priest's  Of- 
fice, it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
became,  by  the  execution  of  his  Official  duties,  (if  I  may  call  them 
such)  a  propitiaUan  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  So  for  is  the  Unita- 
rian doctrine  on  this  subject  from  being  countenanced  by  the  Scrip- 
tural representations,  that  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  every  thing 
said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  priesthood,  and  particulsurly 
that  of  Christ. 

On  this  subject  I  propose  to  insist  more  at  lar^  hereafter:  but 
I  thought  it  useful  to  show,  at  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  system  of 
Theology,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Priest'fej 
Office.  Nor  can  I  fiadl  to  wonder,  how  any  man,  reading  the  ao* 
counts  given  of  it  in  the  Bible,  should  adopt  any  other  ppmion  con- 
cerning this  part  of  the  Mediation  of  the  Kedeem^r* 
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HxBRBWS  vii.  26. — Fvr  tueh  an  high  priest  bteame  us,  toko  is  holy,  harmUtSf  wi- 
deJUedf  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  Origin^  Office,  and 
Character  J  of  the  Priesthood  ;  and  showed  that  this  office,  in  the 
Strictest  sense,  belonged  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  end  of  its  estab* 
lishment  in  the  world  was  no  other,  than  to  hold  out  to  the  view 
of  the  ancients  the  priesthood  of  the  Redeemer. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  Priest,  I  mentioned  It  as  an  indis- 

E^nsable  one,  that  he  should  be  holy.  This  characteristic  of  the 
edeemer  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration ;  and  in 
discussing  it  shall 

L  Mention  several  particulars,  in  which  this  attriAute  was  exem- 
plified  f  and, 

II.  Explain  its  importance. 

I.  r  shall  mention  several  particulars,  in  which  this  attribuie  of 
Christ  was  exemplified. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostle  declares,  Uiat  Christ  was  holy,  harmless, 
vndefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  The  word,  holy,  in  this  pas- 
sage, naturally  denotes  the  positive  excellence  ofChrisVs  character: 
the  word,  harmless,  an  absolute  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  injuring 
and  corrupting  others :  the  word,  vndefiled,  his  freedom  from  cul 
personal  corruption:  and  the  phrase,  separate,  or  separated, /rom 
sinners,  the  entire  distinction  between  him,  and  all  beings  who  are, 
in  any  sense,  or  degree,  the  subjects  of  sin.  The  character,  here 
given  of  Christ  by  the  Apostle,  includes,  therefore,  all  the  perfec- 
tion, of  which,  as  an  intelligent  being,  the  Saviour  was  capable. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  character  is  given  of  him  as  a 
Priest ;  and,  of  course,  belongs  especially  to  him,  as  exercising 
this  part  of  his  Mediatorial  office. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  person,  examining  this  subject  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that,  Christ,  in  order  to  sustain 
this  character,  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties,  enjoined  on  him 
by  the  positive  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  and  have  abstained 
from  everv  transgression  of  the  negative  ones ;  that  in  thought, 
word,  and  action,  alike,  he  must  have  been  uniformly  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  God ;  that  his  obedience  must  have  been  ren- 
dered in  that  exact  and  perfect  degree,  in  which  it  was  required 
by  those  commands ;  and  that  it  must  have  included,  in  the  same 
perfect  manner,  all  the  duties  which  he  owed  immediately  to  God, 
Vol.  II.  20 
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to  mankmd,  and  to  himself:  in  other  words,  that  his  virtue,  or  moral 
excellence,  must  have  been  consummate. 

That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  character. of  Christ,  we  have  the 
most  abundant  testimony. 

The  Scriptures  declare  every  part  of  this  character.  St.  Petir 
asserts  directly,  that  he  did  no  sin;  that  guile  was  not  found  in  his 
mauih;  and  styles  him  a  Lamb  without  blemish^  and  without  spot. 
He  calls  him  The  holy  one^  and  the  just;  and  declares,  that  Ae 
iD€nt  aoout  dotng  good.  St.  Pcml  declares,  that  He  knew  no  sin. 
St.  John  declares,  that  in  him  was  no  sin.  David  styles  him  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  Isaiah,  or  rather  God  speaking  by  Isaiahy  calls 
him,  His  own  righteous  Servant ;  his  Elect ;  his  Beloved,  in  whom 
his  soul  delighted.  Jeremiah  styles  him  The  Lord,  our  righteous^ 
ness.  Christ  himself  declares  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  the 
Father,  /  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  hctve  finished  the  work, 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do;  and  asserts,  diat  the  Father  and  A»m- 
selfare  one;  and  that  he,  who  hath  seefi  him,  hath  seen  the  Father. 
He  also  says,  7%e  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  fuUh  nothing 
in  me.  At  his  baptism,  also,  and  during  his  transfiguration,  God, 
the  Father,  himself  declared  his  character,  in  those  memorable 
words,  TJUs  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased^  A  simi- 
lar testimony  was  dven  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  when  he  descended 
upon  Christ  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove* 

To  these  and  the  like  declarations,  which  might  be  easily  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  various  other  kinds  of  testimony  are  added 
m  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jews,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when 
assembled  to  behold  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man,  who  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  exclaimed,  amid  their  astonishment  at  the 
miracle.  He  hath  done  all  things  well.  During  his  Ufe,  his  enemies 
laboured  hard  to  fix  some  imputation  upon  his  character ;  but 
their  efforts  terminated  in  the  groundless  and  senseless  calumnies, 
that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and  that 
he  was  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bibber;  a  friend  of  publiams 
and  sinners :  calumnies,  daily  and  completely  refuted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  among  whom  he  continuallv  spent  his  time,  and 
even  by  the  demons  which  he  cast  out,  and  the  maniacs  whom  they 
possessed.  Even  these  felt  themselves  constrained  to  say,  I  know 
thee,  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

In  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  before  Pilate, 
every  art,  which  cunning  could  devise,  firaud  sanction,  or  malice 
execute,  was  practised,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  him  at  least  some 
species  of  criminality.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  subornation  and 
perjury,  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
nim  guilty  of  a  single  fault.  PilateU  repeated  examinations  ot 
him  terminated  with  this  public  declaration,  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man. 

Judas,  afier  he  was  called  as  a  disciple,  lived  with  him  througli 
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-all  liis  public  ministry,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  most  private  con- 
duct; a  companion  of  his  most  retired  hours';  a  partner  in  Us 
most  undisguised  conversation.  At  these  seasons,  ii  ever,  the  man 
is  brought  out  to  view.  At  these  seasons,  hypocrisy  and  impos- 
ture feel  the  burden  of  concealment  too  strongly?  not  to  throw  off 
the  mask ;  uncover  themselves,  to  obtain  a  necessary  relief  fipcMii 
the  pressure  of  constraint,  and  cease  awhile  to  force  nature,  that 
they  may  be  refreshed  for  new  imposition. 

But  Judas  never  saw  a  single  act,  and  never  heard  a  sinele 
word,  which,  even  in  his  own  biassed  judgment,  left  the  smallest 
stain  upon  the  character  of  his  Master.     This  he  direcdy  declared  ' 
to  the  chief  priests  in  that  remarkable  assertion,  I  have  sinnedj  m 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.    Far  beyond  this,  when  the 
least  fault  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  could  he  have  recollected  it, 
would  have  relieved  the  agonies  of  his  conscience,  and  justificd,'or 
at  least  palliated,  his  treason ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  hfe,  be- 
cause he  could  not  endure  the  misery,  springing  from  a  sense  of 
his  guilt.     In  this  gross  and  dreadfal  act  he  gave,  therefore,  the 
strongest  testimony,  which  is  possible,  to  the  perfect  innocence  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Correspondent  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  all  antiquity.  Nei- 
ther the  JHwAna,  nor  the  Talmud,  which  contain  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this  subject ;  neither  Celsus^ 
Porphyry,  nor  Mian,  who  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having  giv- 
en us  the  whole  of  heathen  testimony ;  have  fixed  upon  Christ  the 
minutest  charge  of  either  sin  or  folly.  To  the  time  of  Origen,  we 
have  his  declaration,  (which  is  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature)  that  within  the  vast  compass  of  his  information  nothing  bf 
this  nature  had  ever  appeared.  In  modem  times,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  laboured  with  great  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
fasten  upon  him  some  species  of  accusation.  But  they  have  la- 
boured in  vain.  Unlike,  in  this  respect,  that  glorious  Orb,  to  which 
he  is  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  nothing  has  ever  eclipsed  lus 
splendour;  no  spot  has  ever  been  found  on  his  aspect. 

That  we  may  form  just  and  affecting  views  of  this  part  of  our 
Saviour's  character,  it  will  be  useful,  without  dwelling  any  longer 
on  a  general  survey  of  his  holiness,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  thosejparticulars,  in  which  it  was  especially  exemplified* 

1st.  The  PiBTY  of  Christ  mas  uniform,  and  complete. 

His  supreme  love  to  God  was  divinely  manifested  m  the  cheer- 
fulness, with  which  he  undertook  the  most  arduous,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  benevolent,  of  all  employments,  and  of  course 
that,  wUch  was  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  most  honourable  to  his 
name.  His  faith  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  unshaken  con- 
stancy, with  which  he  encountered  the  innumerable  diflScultics  in 
his  progress ;  His  M/ienc«,  in  the  quietness  of  spirit,  with  which  he 
bore  «very  aflBBcUon;  and  his  smnission,  in  his  ready  acauics- 
cence  in  his  Father's  wfll,  while  requiring  him  to  pass  thiDU^  the 
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deepest  humiliation,  pain,  and  sorrow.  However  humbline,  how- 
ever  distressing,  his  allotments  were,  even  in  his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den, and  in  the  succeeding  agonies  of  the  cross,  he  never  uttered 
a  complaint.  But,  though  afflicted  beyond  example,  he  exhibited 
a  more  perfect  submission,  than  is  manifested  by  the  most  pious 
men  unaer  small  and  ordinary  trials.  No  inhabitant  of  this  world 
ever  showed  such  an  entire  reverence  for  God,  on  any  occasion, 
as  he  discovered,  on  all  occasions.  He  ^ve  his  Famer,  at  all 
times,  the  glory  of  his  mission,  his  doctnnes,  and  his  miracles ; 
seized  every  proper  opportunity  to  set  forth,  in  terms  pre-eminently 
pure  and  sublime,  the  excellence  of  the  divine  character;  and 
spoke,  uniformly,  in  the  most  reverential  manner  of  the  word,  the 
law,  and  the  ordinances,  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  constant  and  fervent  in  the  worship  of 
God ;  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  a  cheerful  compliance  with  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  civil,  ceremonial  and  moral : 
celebrated  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  of  his  nation ;  and  thus, 
according  with  his  own  IdLUgiiagej  fulfilled  in  this  respect  all  right- 
eousntss*  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his  whole  Ufe  ;  so  unspotted  ;  so 
miiform ;  so  exalted ;  that  all  persons,  who  have  succeeded  him, 
both  inspired  and  uninsp'u*ed,  have  found  themselves  obliged, 
whenever  they  wished  to  exhibit  a  perfect  pattern  of  piety,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  example  of  Christ. 

2dly.  His  performance  of  the  duties^  which  he  owed  to  mankind, 
was  eijually  perfect. 

This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood without  descending  to  particulars.  I  observe,  therefore, 
in  the 

First  place,  that  his  filial  piety  was  of  this  remarkable  nature. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  magnificently  introduced  into  the 
world  by  a  long  train  of  types  and  predictions,  and  by  illustrious 
instances  of  the  immediate  ministration  of  Angels  ;  he  was  entirely 
obedient,  throughout  almost  all  his  life,  to  the  commands  of  his 
parents.  No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into  life ;  or  marked  out 
by  Providence  for  so  extraordinary  purposes.  No  person  so  early 
engrossed  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  great  and  wise  by 
his  mental  endowments.  Whatever  could  awaken  in  his  mind  the 
loftiest  views  of  ambition,  enkindle  a  strong  sense  of  personal  su- 
periority, or  produce  feelings  of  absolute  independence,  he  could 
recount  among  the  incidents,  which  either  attended  him  at  his 
birth,  or  followed  him  in  his  childhood. 

Still  no  child,  no  youth,  no  man  of  riper  years,  was  ever  so  re- 
spectful and  dutiful  to  his  parents.  To  them^  in  the  language  of  St. 
Luke,  he  was  siAject^  pvidentl^,  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  To  this  period  he  lived,  contentedly,  a  humble,  retired, 
and  unobserved  fife ;  following  quietly  the  occupation  of  his  fa- 
flier,  with  such  industry  and  regularity  as  to  be  known  familiarly 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Ckirpenter. 
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Civilized  men  have  united  with  a  single  voice  to  applaud,  and 
€Xtol,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  his  moderation  and 
condescension,  displayed  in  labouring  at  the  employment  of  a 
Shipcarpenter,  in  the  Saardam.  Unquestionably,  this  conduct 
was  the  result  of  sound  wisdom,  and  unusual  self-government,  on 
the  part  of  this  great  man ;  and  fairly  claimed  tne  admiration, 
which  it  received.  What,  then,  shall  be  said,  when  we  behold 
him,  whose  title  was  the  Son  of  God ;  whose  birth  Angels  pro- 
claimed, predicted,  and  sung  ;  to  whom  Angels  ministered  at  his 
Sieasure ;  who  commandea  winds,  and  waves,  and  Ufe,  and 
eath ;  who  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  ascended  to  heaven ; 
working  at  an  employment  equally  humble,  not  a  few  days  only, 
but  the  principal  part  of  his  life :  and  all  this,  not  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  ambition,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  filial  piety  ? 

The  Same  character  was  gloriously  manifested  by  Christ  dur- 
ing his  public  ministry.  Particularly,  while  he  hung  upon  the 
cross,  sunered  the  agonies  of  that  excruciating  death,  and  bore  the 
sins  of  mankind  in  his  body  on  the  accursed  tree^  when  he  saw  his 
unhappy  mother  pierced  with  anguish,  by  his  side,  he  forgot  his 
own  woes ;  commended  her  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple 
John,  as  his  future  mother;  and  that  disciple  to  her,  as  her  future 
son ;  and  thus  made  provision  for  her  maintenance  and  comfort 
through  life.     Thus  he  began ;  and  thus  he  ended. 

Secondly.  Of  the  same  perfect  nature  were  his  Candour  and  Li- 
berality. 

The  spirit,  which  is  denoted  by  these  two  names,  is  substantially 
the  same ;  and  differs,  chiefly,  by  being  exercised  toward  different 
objects.  That  this  spirit  should  exist  at  all  in  Christ  will  naturally 
seem  strange  ;  when  we  remember,  that  he  was  born  of  a  humble  fa- 
mily, in  the  most  bigoted  nation  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most  bigot- 
ed age  of  that  nation ;  and  was  educated  in  that  humble  manner, 
which  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  imbibe  with  reverence  the  bigot- 
ed sentiments  of  the  great,  and  to  add  to  them  the  numerous  and  pe- 
culiar prejudices  sprmging  from  ignorance.  But  from  all  this  influ- 
ence he  escaped  without  the  least  contamination.  There  is  not  an 
instance,  recorded  in  his  life,  in  which  he  was  more  attached  to  any 
person,  or  thing,  or  more  opposed  to  either  than^^vth  and  wisdom 
must  entirely  justify.  There  is  no  instance,  in  which  he  ever  cen- 
sured, or  commended,  those  of  his  own  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
either  more,  or  less,  than  plain  justice  demanded.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  commended  every  thing,  approved  by  wisdom  and  piety  5 
and  reproved  every  thing  bigoted,  partial,  prejudiced,  and  faulty, 
in  man. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  his  nation  were  his  enemies ;  and 
among  the  most  bitter  of  these  were  the  Pharisees.  Yet  he  said  to 
his  disciples.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses^  seat :  all,  there- 
for^j  that  they  say  unto  y<m,  do.     BtU  do  ye  not  after  their  works  ; 
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fw  tbejf  My,  ami  do  noU  No  commendation  of  the  precepts  of  these 
men  could  easily  have  been  conveyed  in  more  expressive  language 
than  this.  By  directing  his  disciples  to  follow  their  precepts,  he 
declared  them,  in  forcible  terms,  to  be  true  and  right:  that  is,  with 
such  exceptions,  as  he  has  elsewhere  made,  and  as  the  same  exact 
regard  to  truth  demanded. 

The  same  disposition  he  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  SyropJu'^ 
nxcian  woman  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Roman  Centurion,  The  Jews  con- 
sidered all  the  heathen  nations  as  deserving  nothing  but  contempt 
and  detestation,  and  called  them  dogs.  But  Christ  preferred  the 
feith  of  the  Centurion,  although  a  Roman^  to  that  of  all  other  per- 
sons, with  whom  he  conversecf;  even  to  that  of  his  own  Apostles. 

In  the  same  generous  manner  he  treated  the  publicans  ;  regard- 
ed by  their  countrymen  as  the  vilest  of  sinners.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, also,  he  treated  the  Samaritans;  against  whom  the  Jew*  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  hatred,  and  with  whom  they  refused  to  have 
Bnydealings  ;  even  those  of  the  most  indi£ferent  and  necessary  kind. 

The  same  disposition  he  showed  with  respect  to  doctrines,  opiiw 
ions,  and  customs.  No  specimen  can  be  produced,  irom  the  nis- 
tory  of  his  life,  of  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  doctrines,  or  those 
of  his  nation,  or  those  of  his  friends ;  of  prejudice  against  those  of 
strangers  or  enemies ;  of  fiatvouritism  or  partv  spirit ;  of  contract- 
ed regard  to  any  custom  because  sanctioned  by  public  usage,  or 
feneral  respect,  of  reluctance  to  conform  to  any  innocent  practicet 
y  whomsoever  adopted ;  or  of  any  narrowness  of  mind  whatever. 

When  invited  to  a  marriage,  he  cheerfully  went ;  when  bidden  to 
a  feast,  he  readilv  cpnsentea  to  become  a  guest.  Nor  did  it  make 
any  difference,  because  the  host  was  on  the  one  hand  Matthew  or 
Zaccheus^  a  publican ;  or,  on  the  other,  Simon^  a  Pharisee.  In  a 
word,  he  adopted,  and  commended,  nothing,  except  what  was  true 
and  rieht ;  and  neither  refused,  nor  condemned,  any  thing,  except 
that  which  was  false  and  evil.  Nor  did  it  make  the  least  5fferencc 
with  him,  whether  that  which  was  approved,  or  censured,  was 
adopted  by  friends,  or  enemies. 

Thirdly.  IBs  Prudence  was  consummate  on  all  occasions* 

Particularlv  was  it  manifested  in  avoiding  the  wiles,  and  open 
assaults,  of  tne  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  invincible  firmness  ot 
mind,  universally  displayed  by  our  Saviour;  notwithstanding  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  yet  he  never  wantonly  expos- 
'td  himself  to  any.  suffering ;  discovering  clearly,  on  every  occasion, 
a  total  opposition,  to  that  vain  and  idle  fool-hardiness,  which  rushes 
into  danger,  merely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  bein^  courageous. 

The  same  prudence  is  strongly  evinced  in  teaching  his  disciples, 
and  others,  as  their  minds  were  able  to  receive  his  instructions  ; 
giving  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  men  ;  opening  new  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  by  degrees ;  and  never  pouring  new  wme  nUo  old 
bottles.  At  the  same  time,  he  commended  his  precepts,  both  to  the 
iieart  and  the  understanding,  by  their  form.    At  one  time^  he  com- 
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municated  them  in  short  aphoristm  ;  easily  undentood^diiti^y  felt, 
long  remembered,  and  readily  applied  to  practice.  At  another, 
he  conveyed  them  in  parables ;  smiple,  beautiful,  natural,  and  af- 
fecting ;  catching  the  imagination  and  feelings,  as  well  as  convinc- 
ing the  understanding.  At  another,  he  entered  into  plain,  but  pro- 
found, curious,  and  unanswerable,  reasonings :  showmg,  both  m>m 
the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  that  his  precepts  were  just^  and  his 
doctrines  true.  Thus  he  charmed  by  variety  and  novelty,  as  well 
as  proved  by  argument  and  evidence;  and  htcamtj  innocently, 
all  things  to  all  men^  that  at  least  he  might  gain  same. 

The  same  character  he  discovered  in  a  manner  not  less  remark- 
able, in  answering  the  questions,  and  resolving  the  cases,  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  In  every  instance  of  this 
nature  he  refuted  their  ai^uments,  exploded  their  opinions,  defeated 
their  crafty  designs  against  him,  and  publicly  put  them  to  shame 
and  to  silence.  Thus  he  beautifully  illustrated  the  truth  of  that 
memorable  declaration,  which  he  had  anciently  made  concerning 
himself,  /,  wisdom,  dwell  with  prudence* 

The  same  truth  he  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  life.  This  was  such,  as  to  defeat  all  the  malicious 
accusations  of  his  numerous  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  to  place  his 
character  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  innocence  and  uprightness.  To 
this  end,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  was  reallt/  innocent  and  up- 
right. It  was  additionally  necessary,  that  he  should  be  consum- 
mately prudent.  In  proportion  to  their  want  of  prudence,  all 
men  are  endangered  in  this  respect ;  and  most  become  sufferers. 
But  Christ  was  regularly  considered  as  an  innocent  man  by  all 
persons,  even  of  moderate  candour ;  had  a  high  reputation  for 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  and,  when  tried  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  enemies  and  villains,  before  a  malignant  and  unprincipled 
tribunal,  was  pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation.  Equal  proof 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  innocence,  was  never  furnished  in  the  pres- 
ent world. 

Fourthly.  His  integrity  was  equally  perfect. 
This  dignified  characteristic  i§  strongly  visible  in  several  of  the 
things  already  recited  as  proofs  of  his  Candour :  candour  itself 
being  no  other  than  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  integrity.  Of 
this  nature  are  his  impartial  censures  and  commendations  of  his 
fiiends  aod  his  enemies.  The  same  spirit  is  conspicuous  in  his  re- 
proofs, which,  on  the  one  hand,  were  Dold,  open,  and  sincere,  and 
on  the  other,  were  .perfectly  free  from  selfishness  and  ill  nature. 
It  is  aJso  strikingly  evident  m  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  instruct 
tions  and  conversation.  In  them  all,  there  cannot  be  found  a 
sinele  instance  of  flattery,  sarcasm,  ambiguity,  vanity,  arrogance, 
or  Ql-will«  NaV)  nodiing  is  enhanced  beyond  the  strictest  bounds 
of  propriety^  Kothing  is  so  colomred  as  to  deceive ;  nothing  left 
so  defective  as  to  mislead*  The  strongest  specimen,  ever  givea 
of  integrity,  in  the  manner  of  communioatioi^  is  ioHnd  in  the.  m> 
structions  of  Christ. 
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Many  persons  have  been  distinguished  for  their  integrity ;  and  so 
distinguished,  as  to  leave  behind  Uiem,  in  their  history,  little  or  no 
stain  upon  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  But  Christ  differs,  evi- 
dendy,  from  them  all  in  the  degree  in  which  he  manifested  this  at- 
tribute ;  and  so  differs  from  them,  as  that  simplicity  and  openness 
of  communication  forms  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  stvle, 
in  which  he  spoke ;  and  constitutes,  eminently,  what  may  be  called 
his  awn  original  manner.  As  this  runs  through  all  his  discourses, 
as  recited  hy  the  several  Evangelists ;  it  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
that  it  was  ms  oMm  manner,  and  not  theirs. 

The  same  illustrious  attribute  was,  in  the  same  manner,  evinced 
in  all  his  conduct.  By  applause  he  was  never  allured  :  by  obloquy 
he  was  never  driven.  Popular  favour  he  never  coveted :  popular 
odium  he  never  dreaded.  To  friends  and  enemies,  to  the  populace 
and  the  Sanhedrim^  he  declared  truth,  and  proclaimed  their  duty, 
without  fevour  or  fear.  When  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
was  oa  trial  for  his  life  ;  being  adjured  by  the  high  priest  to  declare 
whether  he  was  the  Son  of  God^  he  boldly  said,  tnough  he  knew 
that  death  would  be  the  conseauence,  lam.  And,  to  place  the 
declaration  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  subjoined.  Ana  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power ^  and  com* 
ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  a  word,  he  treated  all  men,  while 
he  was  teaching,  exhorting,  and  reproving  them,  as  being  merely 
rational  and  immortal  beings  \  and  not  as  friends  or  enemies ;  nor 
as  members  of  any  sect,  party,  or  nation.  In  this  manner  he  left 
a  noble  example  to  every  succeeding  Teacher  of  mankind 

5thly.  IKs  Benevolence^  also^  was  without  an  example. 

Many  of  the  observations,  already  made,  strongly  illustrate  this 
glorious  attribute  of  the  Redeemer.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to 
mention  other  things,  more  particularly,  as  exemplifications  of  this 
disposition.  Among  the  numerous  miracles,  wrought  by  Christ, 
there  is  not  one  which  was  not  performed  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
lessening  distress,  or  danger,  or  producing  safety,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  to  mankind.  Many  of  these  miracles,  also,  were 
wrought  for  those,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies;  with  the  full 
conviction,  on  his  part,  that  they  would  continue  to  be  his  enemies. 
While  his  life  was  filled  up  with  that  peculiarly  bitter  provocation, 
which  arises  from  ingratitude,  daily  repeated,  never  wearied,  and 
even  increased  by  the  very  kindness  which  should  have  melted  the 
heart ;  even  this  provocation  never  slackened  his  hand,  nor  moved 
his  resentment.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  that  ungrateful  city, 
Jerusalem^  where  so  many  prophets  had  been  killed,  where  so  ma- 
ny of  his  benevolent  offices,  and  so  many  of  his  wonderful  miracles 
Imd  been  performed  in  vain ;  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  which 
he  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  ;  notwithstanding  they  were 
now  employed  in  devisine  means  to  take  away  his  hfe  ;  he  wept 
over  the  gmlty,  fibandoned  spot ;  and  cried  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness, O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!  that  killest  the  prophets^  and 
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stonest  them  who  are  sent  unto  thee^  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  toings;  and  ye  would  not.  On  the  Cross  he  forgave  and  prayed, 
and  secured  eternal  life,  for  murderers,  while  they  were  imbruing 
their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  rendering  a  most  bitter  death  still  more 
bitter  by  adding  insult  to  a^ony.  At  the  same  time,  he  communi- 
cated faith,  ana  peace,  and  hope,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  an 
earnest  of  lomiortal  glory,  to  the  miserable  malefactor,  who,  by  his 
side, hungover  the  burnings  of  devouring  fire. 

6thly.  Equally  wonderful  was  his  disinterestedness. 

This  attnbute,  though  often  considered  as  the  same  with  benevo- 
lence, is  really  a  qualification  of  benevolence :  as  is  evident  fipom 
the  mere  phraseology,  so  customarily  adopted,  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. But  it  is  the  crown,  the  glory,  the  finishing,  of  this  char- 
acter. 

There  is  not  an  instance,  in  which  Christ  appears  to  have  Pi^^ 
posed  his  own  private,  separate  good,  as  the  end  either  or  his 
actions  or  sufierin^s.  He  came  to  live,  and  die,  for  others ;  and 
those^  enemies,  ana  sinners.  From  them  he  needed,  and  could  re- 
ceive, nothine.  From  him  they  needed  every  thing;  and  from  him 
aione  could  tEey  receive  that  which  they  neeaed.  For  such  beings 
all  his  labours,  instructions,  and  sorrows,  were  planned,  and  com- 
pleted. The  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  were  the  most  disinter 
ested,  public,  and  honourable,  which  the  Universe  has  ever  known  5 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery,  their  elevation  to 
virtue  and  happmess,  and  the  supreme  glory  of  God  in  this  divide 
and  most  wonderful  work.  These  objects  he  accomplished  with 
extreme  difficult  and  self-denial,  and  with  immense  expense  on 
his  own  part.  This  arduous  work  he  began  with  a  fixed  purpose; 
pursued  with  unshaken  constancy  ;  and  trmmphantly  completed,  in 
spite  of  every  discouragement,  diflSculty,  and  danger.  On  all  his 
progress  heaven  looked  with  wonder  and  gratulation ;  and,  at  his 
return  to  that  happy  world,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  exclaimed| 
and  will  for  ever  exclaim,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power,  <md  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing. 


Vol,  n.  21 
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tBX  PRIESTHOOD  OF   CHRIST. — ^HOLINESS   OF   CHARACTER.— HIS 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Hbbriwi  v\\.  26.^For  tueh  an  high  priest  became  iu,  who  is  h^lv,  harmUst,  wnb- 
JUed,  teparaU  from  nitnef t ,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  holiness  of  Christ 
as  one  great  branch  of  his  Priestly  character.  In  the  course  of  this 
consideration  I  stated,  summarily,  my  views  concerning  the  manner , 
in  which  Christ  performed  the  duties^  owed  by  him  immediately  to 
^Godj  and  to  mankind,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  con- 
oeroing  those^  which  he  owed  more  immediately  to  himself »  The  two 
former  classes  are  generally  denoted  by  the  names  jpie/y  and  benevo^ 
lence  ;  the  latter  is  usually  denominated  temperance^  or  self-goTytm^ 
mint. 

It  ought,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour's  life  was  regii- 
lated  by  the  rules  of  perfect  virtue  in  all  those  ordinary  and  ksi; 
deficate  cases,  in  which  mankind  so  commonly  transgress  ;  and  in 
which  we  usualljr  look  for  the  proofs  of  a  gross  and  guilty  charac- 
ter. The  truth  is,  imputations  of  the  kind  here  referred  to,  are 
not  made  on  the  Redeemer  even  bv  the  worst  of  men ;  and  have 
ceased,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  and  brutal  calumnies  of  his 
contemporary  enemies,  who  accused  him,  as  a  man  gltUtonotts  and 
a  wme-iibber^  a  friend  ofvnblicans  and  sinners,  to  have  any  place 
in  Ihe  belief,  or  even  in  tne  obloquy,  of  mankind.  To  say,  that 
our  Saviour  was  chaste,  and  temperate,  is  so  far  from  seeming  like 
a  commendation  of  his  character,  that  it  rather  wears  the  aspect 
<jf  that  cold  approbation,  which  is  considei-ed  as  grudged  ;^and 
if  yidded,  merely  because  it  cannot  with  decency  be  refused. 
Nay,  it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  said,  that  the  very  approach 
to  this  subject  savours  in  a  degree  rather  of  impropriety  and  in- 
delicacy;  and  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  anxious  and  sedu- 
lous disposition  to  shield  a  doubtful  reputation,  by  watchful  efforts 
to  say  every  thing,  which  can  be  said,  in  its  favour,  than  of  a  sober 
determination  to  utter  the  sincere  approbation  of  the  understand- 
h>g,and  the  just  applause  of  the  heart. 
^¥ith  these  observations  premised,  I  observe, 

l8t.  TTuJtt  the  Industry  of  Christ  was  wonderful. 

iSt:  Peter  describes  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  these  me- 
morable words:  Who  went  about  doing  good.  Acts  x.  38.  This 
«mphatical  description  exhibits  the  active  part,  or  side,  of  his  life, 
fm^  it  really  was ;  and,  thou^  extremely  summary,  it  is  con- 
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plete.  Doh^  good  was  liis  only  proper,  professional  emploTriMBt) 
m  this  etnployment  he  did  not,  like  other  beneficent  persons^  9^j 
at  home,  where  he  might  meet  with  solitary  and  casiial  oineds  of 
his  kindness,  but  went  unceasin^y  from  place  to  place,  to  mid  die 
greatest  number,  and  those  on  whom  his  kindness  might  be  mo^t 
advantageously  empWed. 

The  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  perfect  comment  on  this  text 
He  himself  has  often  told  us  his  own  views  concemmg  the  gteat 
duty  of  industry  m  the  service  of  Grod.  When  his  mother  ^elitly 
reproved  him  for  the  anxiety,  which  he  had  occasioned  to  his  pa» 
rents,  when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  staid  behind  at  Jerusslem^ 
while  they  went  forwaro  three  days'  journey  towards  Mizmrtkk  f  he 
replied.  How  is  tf,  that  ye  have  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not^  that  Itiuai 
be  (tboui  mv  Father^ 8  business  F  This  honourahm  scheme  of  Hfc^ 
so  early  adopted,  and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  unifbtm  rule 
of  his  conduct  at  every  succeeding  period ;  and  is  often  mentioned 
by  him,  as  such,  during  the  progress  of  Iris  puUic  minatry.  Tlmsi 
in  his  reply  to  the  disciples,  asking  him  a  question  coDcernittg  th* 
man  who  was  bom  bKndj  he  said,  Tmust  wotk  the  warkt  ef  kim  thai 
sent  me^  while  it  is  day.  The  night  cometh^  whm  no  nuin  can  warh 
John  ix.  4.  Thus,  when  the  Pharisees  informed  him,  that  tUrad 
would  kill  him^  and  urged  him,  therefore,  to  get  him  ottt^  and  d^^awt 
the$%ee^  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold^  I  easit 
cut  devils^  and  I  do  cures,  to-day  and  to-mofTon> ;  and  the  third  dajf 
I  shall  be  perfected.  Jfevertheless,  I  must  work  t^-^tay^  and  to^mt^* 
row,  and  the  day  following.  Thus,  also,  he  declared,  uaiVersally, 
the  character  of  bis  life,  in  those  memorable  words,  3%f  Son  ef 
man  eame  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Who  e6uld 
claim,  with  so  much  propriety,  to  be  ministered  unto,  as  Christ  f 
Prom  whom  ought  not  minrstering  to  be  expected,  rather  than  from 
hkn  f  Finally,  when  he  vras  conversing  with  the  woman  of  SycAar^ 
and  his  disciples  solicited  hun  to  eat,  he  answered.  My  meat  i»todo 
the  mil  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  declarations,  w^ 
find  immediately  after  his  baptism,  going  into  the  wilderness,  to 
suffer,  and  to  overcome,  in  his  temptation.  As  sooti  as  tfaid  i^as 
ended,  he  journeyed  unceasbgly  throughout  Judea,  OaUtee,  andBc" 
rea,  and  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  iiastructing, 
healing,  comforting,  and  befriending,  all,  whom  be  found  wiHiofr  to 
hear  his  words,  or  fitted  to  receive  his  assistance.  His  early  life 
was  a  hfe  of  industrious  labour,  literallv  so  called*  His  publid 
Kfe  was  also  an  uninterrupted  course  of  laborious  exertions,  made  iii 
a  different  manner;  a  period,  filled  up  with  duty  and  ukefuhiessu 
With  an  unwearied  hand  he  scattered  blessings  wherever  he  went» 
The  manner  in  whkh,  and  the  ob^ct  to  whom,  the  ffood  w0S  to  be 
done,  were  to  him  things  indifierent,  if  it  was  really  ctoae.  Whetiicr 
Cbey  were  finends  or  enemies,  Jews  or  HetHisen,  disciples  or  stnuv- 
genr;  wfaetbcrthey  were  to  be  lau^nt^  heried^  restored  to  si|^ 
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hearing,  or  life  \  he  was  always  prepared  to  bestow  the  blessing, 
wherever  there  was  necessity  to  demand,  or  faith  to  receive,  it. 
So  wonderfully  numerous  were  the  labours  of  Christ,  as  to  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  of  propriety  for  that  hyperbolical  and  singular 
declaration  of  St.  Jotm^  with  which  he  concludes  his  Gospel :  And 
there  are  also  many  other  things,  which  Jesus  did ;  the  which,  if 
they  should  be  written,  every  one,  I  suppose,  that  even  the  world  it- 
$tlf  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.     Amen. 

A  stronger  instance  of  this  disposition  can  hardly  be  given,  than 
one  of  those,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Hungry,  weary, 
and  feint,  in  his  journey  through  the  country  of  Samaria,  he  came 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Sychar,  and  seated  hunself  on  Ja* 
cot'*  well.  A  woman,  a  miserable  inhabitant  of  that  city,  came 
out  to  draw  water,  and  presented  him  widi  an  object,  to  whom  good 
might  be  done,  and  who  infinitely  needed  it.  Forgetting  all  his 
own  sufferings,  our  Saviour  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  this  sinful  woman,  and  that 
of  her  countrymen.  Afler  he  had  conversed  a  considerable  time 
with  her,  she  left  him,  to  call  the  people  of  the  city.  His  disciples 
then  prayed  him,  savings  Master,  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them^  I  have 
tnetU  to  eat,  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to 
another,  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat?  Jesus  saith  unto 
themj  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  fnish 
hie  toork.  The  sentiments,  here  expressed,  and  on  this  occasion 
gloriously  exemplified  in  the  diligence,  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  business  of  converting  this  poor  woman,  and  her  neighr 
1>ours,  were  the  rules,  by  which  he  governed  his  whole  life. 
:  As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  ministrv,  he  appears  to  have 
been  even  more  industrious,  if  possible ;  and  to  have  taught,  and 
done,  more,  than  during  any  former  period  of  the  same  length :  as 
if  he  thought  the  remaining  time  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its 
shortness. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence,  and  exact 
truth,  afler  he  had  ended  his  ministry,  Father,  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 

2dljr.  His  Fortitude  was  not  less  remarkable. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ  is  every  where  discovered,  and  with 
the  highest  advantage.  To  form  just  views  of  it,  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  he  was  alone,  poor,  and  friendless ;  that  he  was  more 
opposed  than  any  other  person  ever  was;  and  that  he  was  opposed 
by  the  government,  and  nation  of  the  Jews ;  especially  by  the 
learned,  wise,  and  great.  We  ought  to  remember,  that,  wherever 
he  was,  he  found  enemies ;  enemies  to  his  person,  and  to  his  mis- 
sion 5  subde,  watchful,  persevering,  base,  and  malienant.  All  his 
strength,  in  die  mean  time,  was,  under  God,  in  himself;  in  his  mind ; 
in  his  wisdom  and  v'utue.  Yet  he  met  every  danger  with  unshaken 
firmness,  with  immoveable  constancy.  He  bore,  not  only  without 
despondiency,  without  shrinking,  and  without  a  murmur,  but  with 
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serenity  and  triumph,  all  the  evils  of  life ;  and,  except  the  hiding 
of  his  Father's  fiaice,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  anger  against 
sin,  all  the  evils  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  was  done  by 
him,  while  these  evils  were  suffered  by  continual  anticipation. 

They  were,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his  view.  He  foretold  them 
daily  5  and  yet  encountered  them  with  invincible  constancy.  Other 
men,  however  boldly  and  firmly  they  encounter  actual  calamities, 
are  yet  prone  to  sink  under  such  as  are  expected.  The  distresses 
of  a  foreboding  heart  who  can  bear  ? 

When,  during  his  agony  in  the  warden,  the  iweat  flowed  from 
him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood;  he  coolly  met  the  guard 
which  approached  to  seize  nim,  reproved  Peter  for  his  violence, 
healed  tJie  wounded  ear  of  Malchus,  secured  the  escape  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  delivered  himself  up  to  those  very  soldiers,  whom  his 
presence  had  awed  into  statues. 

With  the  same  invincible  spirit  he  endured  the  miseries,  and  iii- 

i*uries,  of  the  crucifixion.  All  the  insults,  which  were  mingled  wiUi 
lis  agonies  on  the  cross,  were  insufficient  to  remove  his  self-pos- 
session, or  disturb  his  serenitv,  for  a  moment.  Amidst  them  all, 
he  was  able  to  forget  himself,  to  pity  and  admonish  the  daughteiB 
oi  Jerusalem^  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  Mother,  and 
to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  his  Murderers. 

3dly.  Not  less  wonderful  was  his  Meekness. 

Meekness  is  a  voluntary  and  serene  quietness  of  mind  under  pro- 
vocations, perceived  and  felt,  but  of  choice  unresented. 

No  person  was  ever  so  abused,  or  provoked,  as  Christ ;  nor  in 
eircumstances,  which  so  greatly  aggravated  the  provocation.  He 
came  from  heaven,  lived,  and  died,  only  to  do  good  to  his  enemies; 
and  received  all  his  abuses,  while  occupied  in  this  divine  employ- 
ment. In^dtude,  therefore,  and  that  of  the  blackest  kind,  was 
mingled  with  every  injury,  and  added  keenness  to  its  edge.  At 
the  same  time,  every  abuse  was  causeless  and  wanton :  without 
even  an  imaginary  wrong  done  by  him,  to  excite  ill  will  in  his  per- 
secutors. 

But  no  person  ever  bore  any  provocation  with  such  meekness, 
as  he  exhibited  in  every  instance  of  this  nature.  Neither  revenge, 
nor  wrath,  as  this  word  is  usually  understood,  ever  found  a  place 
in  his  breast.  His  character  was  maligned ;  his  actions  were  per- 
verted by  the  worst  misconstruction ;  himself  was  insulted  often, 
and  alway ;  and  all  the  amiableness  and  worth  of  his  most  benevo- 
lent conduct  insolently  denied ;  yet  when  reviled^  he  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  suffered^  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself 
to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.  In  his  trial,  particularly,  and  at 
bis  crucifixion,  he  was  mocked,  and  insultea,  beyond  example. 
Yet  though  beaten,  buffettcd,  pierced  with  thorns,  spit  upon,  de- 
rided with  mock-worship,  and  wounded  with  every  odier  insult, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  his  demies  could  devise,  he  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  them  all. 
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T%6  nature  of  all  thescy  aho^  he  perfectly  vnderatood^  and  tbe 
stiji^,  which  each  conveyed,  he  deeply  felt.  The  tendernesd  oC 
Chnst'a  affections,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  sensibility,  are  strong- 
ly evident,  not  only  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but  also  in  those  re- 
Bsarkable  predictions,  contained  in  the  22d,  40th,  69th^  and  88thj 
Psalms.  Here,,  in  prophetical  language,  Christ  utters  the  very 
feelings,  which  he  experienced,  bom  while  he  lived,  and  when  hie 
died.  No  picture  of  scurrow  is  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  or  fona- 
ed  of  more  vivid  images ;  91*  can  more  forcibly  exhibit  exquisite 
tencferneas  and  sensibility.  In  this  picture,  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  Christ  received,  while  on  earth,  hold  a  distin^shed  place ; 
particularly  those,  which  surrounded  him  at  his  trial  and  cruci* 
fixion. 

The  manner,  in  which  he  felt  them  all,  he  himself  has  explain- 
ed to  us  in  these  psalms ;  and  has  taught  us  to  consider  th^n,  as 
fitting  his  heart  with  anguish  and  agony.  Still,  he  quietly  yielded 
hiBself  to  them  all,  wiuout  a  momentary  resentment ;  without  a 
single  reproachful  cu*  unkind  observation.  No  cloud  of  passion 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  breast ;  or  obscured,  for  a  moment, 
die  steady  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Calm,  and  clear,  and  bright, 
amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  beneath,  he  pursued  his  celestial 
course  with  an  undisturbed  progress,  with  a  divine  serenity. 

4thly.  Equally  extraordinary  mas  his  Humility. 

No  person  ever  had  the  same  reason  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  himself  ^  or  would  have  been  so  naturally  justified,  (^  so  fiur 
excusable,  in  indulging  lofty  thoughts  of  his  own  character,  and 
ki  wearing  a  deportment  of  superiority  to  his  fellow-men.  No  per< 
son  was  ever  so  ushered  into  the  world.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
what  it  is  for  a  person  to  be  prophesied  of,  during  four  thousand 
years  before  he  was  born ;  to  be  announced  to  the  world,  repeat- 
edly,, in  the  son^s  and  predictions  of  Angels ;  to  be  the  Antitype* 
of  a  long  train  of  august  institutions,  and  a  elorious  succession  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages,  numberea  among  mankind.  No 
person  ever  did  so  great  and  wonderful  things.  Think  what  a 
splendour  of  character  is  displayed  in  healing  the  sick ;  cleansing 
the  leper ;  restoring  soundness  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  dea^ 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb ;  in  calling  the  dead 
fiom  the  grave ;  silencing  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  casdng 
4»ut  demons  from  the  possession  of  man ;  and  all  this  by  a  com*- 
mand.  Think  what  it  is  to  receive  the  homage  and  obedience  of 
Angels ;  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  beloved  Son 
4^  God;  to  have  the  spirit  of  God  descend  upon  him  in  a  visible 
form ;  sind  to  see  all  nature,  animated  and  unanimated,  obey  his 
voice,  and  execute  his  pleasure ;  and  thus  to  stand  alone  among 
the  race  of  Adam,  exempted  from  the  coounon  character  of  men 
by  marksy  the  most  clear,  certain,  and  glorious. 

His  situation,  at  tbe  same  time,  was  such,  as  moat  to  excite 
vam  glory,  and  flatter  ambition.     To  these  wonderful  things  he 
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rose  from  the  most  humble  condition  of  life ;  a  con<filion,  h^lit- 
eaiag  by  contrast  the  splendour  of  all  the  great  things,  which  he 
did,  and  received.  Persons,  rising  from  such  a  conwtion  into  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  are  usually  much  more  strongly  affected, 
than  those,  who  have  lived  always  in  superior  circumstances,  ana 
been  from  the  beginning  objects  of  distinguished  applause. 

Christ  also  possessed  far  more  wisdom,  than  any  other  person 
ever  possessed ;  wisdom,  respecting  the  most  noble  and  sublime 
subjects;  such  as  the  character  of  God,  the  invisible  world,  di- 
vine Providence,  and  the  nature,  duties,  and  everlasting  concerns, 
of  man.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  wisdom,  contained  m  his  in- 
structions, totally  excels  all  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  every  age.  This  wisdom,  also,  he  possessed  without  the  aid 
of  education,  nis  precepts  and  doctrines  were  his  own ;  and  un- 
derived  from  any  preceding  instruction.  But  nothing  more  inflates 
the  pride  of  wise  men,  than  to  be  indebted  for  their  wisdom  to 
themselves  alone ;  to  native  genius,  to  original  thought,  invention, 
and  research;  and  thus  to  have  become  the  authors  of  discoveries, 
which  have  eluded  the  ingenuity,  and  escaped  the  invention,  of  all 
who  went  before  them. 

These  things  his  countrymen  saw,  heard,  and  acknowledged ; 
and  that,  m  a  manner,  experienced  by  no  other  inhabitant  of  this 
world.  They  saw  him  often  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  greatest 
men  of  Ws  age  and  country,  concerning  subjects  of  the  highest  un- 
portance.  They  saw  him  uniformly,  and  completely,  vjctorious^ 
and  them  always  put  to  silence,  and  to  flight.  His  triumph  they^ 
not  only  beheld,  out  frequently  enjoved ;  and,  on  account  of  it, 
publicly  gave  glory  to  God.  They  declared  him  to  be  a  prophet; 
the  pecuhar  Prophet  promised  by  Moses ;  and  the  Messiah ;  rang 
his  praises  throughout  Judea^  and  tlie  surrounding  countries ;  at- 
tempted to  make  him  their  King ;  and,  spreading  their  garments 
where  he  was  to  pass,  sung  hosannas  before  him,  to  glorify  his 
character. 

But,  fitted  as  these  motives  were  to  kindle  every  latent  spark  of 
pride  in  the  humttn  heart,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame  of  ambition  which 
riioold  reach  to  heaven,  he  was  superior  to  them  all ;  and  that 
from  the  beginning.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  astonished  the 
wise  and  great  among  his  countrymen  with  his  wisdom*  Yet  he 
obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  parents ;  and  returned  with  them  from 
the  scene  of  applause  to  tfieir  humble  cottage.  When  his  coun- 
trymen sought  nim,  that  they  might  place  him  on  a  throne,  he  re* 
tired  mto'the  desert.  When  greeted  with  hosannas,  by  the  en- 
raptured multitude,  he  changed  neither  his  demeanour,  nor  his 
daily  employments ;  but  forgot  the  splendour,  the  applause,  and 
himself,  to  weep  over  Jerusalem^  and  deplore  the  approaching 
rein  of  4at  ungrateful  city. 

He  chose  the  humblest  life ;  die  humblest  associates ;  the  hum- 
blest food ;  the  humblest  dress ;  and  the  humblest  manners ;  and 
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Toluntarily  yielded  himself  to  the  most  humiliating  death.  Nor 
vras  his  character  more  distinguished  by  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
moral  dignity,  than  by  his  humility  of  mind  and  life.  He  himself 
has  alleged  it,  as  one  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  the  poor  had 
the  Oospel  preached  to  them  by  his  mouth. 

REMARKS. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
under  the  first  general  head,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse; 
and  have  given  an  account^  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  of  several 
things^  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  was  exemplified.  The 
second,  viz.  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priesthood^  I  shall 
reserve  for  fiiture  discussion ;  and  shall  proceed  to  make  two  or 
three  remarks,  naturally  arising  fix)m  what  has  been  already  said. 

1st  We  have  here  seen  ample  proof,  that  Christ  was  what  he  de- 
clared  himself  to  be. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  required  mankind  to  be  absolutely  holy, 
or  perfect ;  and  allowed  no  defect  of  obedience,  as  well  as  no  de- 
gree of  transgression  :  declarine  this  character  to  be  the  only  one, 
which,  for  its  own  sake,  could  be  accepted  of  God.  In  what  has 
been  said,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  he  was  exactly  such,  as 
he  taught  others  to  be  ;  a  complete  example  of  the  character,  which 
he  required.  Of  all  the  things,  attempted  by  man  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  none  is  more  difficult,  or  more  transcends  human  efforts, 
than  the  attainment  of  this  perfection.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  second  specimen  of  this  character.  How  remote,  then,  must  it 
be,  when  the  best  of  mankind  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  it,  fi*om  the 

e>8sible  attainment  of  hypocrites,  impostors,  and  pretenders ! 
ow  distant  from  every  counterfeit !  How  absolutely  unattainable, 
hitherto,  by  the  least  blemished  integrity,  and  the  most  exalted  pie- 
ty, which  has  been  merely  human.  A  single  act,  or  a  few  actions, 
may,  to  the  eye  of  spectators,  seem  great,  spotless,  and  exalted. 
A  retired  Ufe,  little  seen,  and  scarcely  observed,  may  not  disclose 
its  defects.  But  a  life,  spent  in  the  midst  of  mankind,  and  daily 
exposed  to  the  view  of  multitudes,  and  filled  up  with  actions  of 
every  kind,  cannot  fail  to  discover,  even  in  the  best  of  men,  con- 
tinual and  numerous  imperfections.  Perfect  rectitude  of  hearty 
therefore,  can  alone  have  produced  perfect  rectitude  of  life,  in  our 
Saviour.  Of  course,  he  was  what  he  declared  himself,  and  what 
he  is  every  where  declared  to  be,  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  course, 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  Grod ;  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 
His  doctrines  and  precepts  were  fi-om  God ;  and  require,  with  di- 
vine authority,  the  faith  and  obedience  of  all  men.  His  /(fe  was 
iven  as  a  Ransom  for  many,  and  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world* 
[e  did  not,  therefore,  die,  to  bear  Toitness  to  the  truth  of  his  doc* 
irines  }  but  as  a  propitiation  ^or  sin,  and  a  ransom  for  sinners.  As 
such,  therefore,  we  are  reqmred  to  believe  on  him,  if  we  wish  to  be 
•aved. 
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A  Strong  addidonal  proof  of  the  truth,  now  under  consideration, 
b  furnished  by  Me  circumstances  in  which  Christ  was  bom^  andliv 
td.  He  was  bom,  and  educated,  as  has  been  observed  before,  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  and  continued  in  them  throughout  Us 
life.  With  plain  and  ignorant  men  only  did  he  spend  amiost  the 
whole  of  his  days ;  men,  whom  he  instructed,  but  from  whom  he 
could  never  receive  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  learned 
men  of  his  a^e  and  country  had  wandered,  in  their  doctrines,  &r 
from  truth  and  righteousness.  Their  opinions,  grounded  partly  on 
a  perverted  revelation,  and  partly  on  a  wretched  and  debasing  col« 
lection  of  traditions,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  false,  foolish,  and  stu- 
pid, beyond  all  easy  conception.  Their  worship  was  a  vain  and 
miserable  round  of  external  rites.  Their  morals,  also,  were  licen« 
tious,  and  polluted  by  all  the  dictates  of  lust,  pride,  and  avarice ; 
and  their  whole  character  was  a  gross  and  dreadful  mixture  of  big- 
otry, hypocrisy,  oppression,  violence,  and  impurity. 

In  such  an  age,  in  such  circumstances,  amon^  such  men,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  errors  and  sins,  Christ  was  bom  and  educated, 
lived  and  died.  Let  every  honest,  every  sober,  man  now  say, 
whence  it  arose,  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  character  of  all 
his  countrymen,  and  to  that  of  man'kind ;  that  his  wisdom  trans- 
cended that  of  all  other  men  ;  and  that  his  life  left  that  of  every 
child  of  Adam  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight :  a  Sun  of  right* 
eausness,  at  whose  presence  every  star  disappears  from  the  firma- 
ment. 

2dly.  These  Observations  strongly  evince  the  Inspiration  of  th^ 
Apostles. 

This  perfect  character  of  Christ  they  have  left  on  record.  It  is 
perfectly  delineated;  not  by  general  description,  or  loose,  unmean- 
mg  panegyric ;  but  by  filling  up  a  plain,  simple,  natural  history 
with  characteristical  actions  and  discourses;  and  tracing  features, 
distinct  In  themselves,  and  yet  harmonious ;  blending  into  one  com- 
plete whole,  totally  distinguished  from  every  other  character,  hith- 
erto drawn  by  man :  as  unlike,  nay  much  more  unlike,  any  other 
person,  ever  setn  or  heard  of,  in  this  world,  than  that  of  Mamletf 
jLear^  Achilles^  or  Hector. 

Attempts  to  form  such  a  character,  as  should  be  acknowledged 
to  be  perfect,  have  been  often  made ;  but  they  have  invariably 
foiled  of  success.  The  efforts  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and 
poets,  to  paint  their  wise  and  perfect  men,  are  well  known  to  be 
miserably  unperfect.  The  Mneas  of  Virgil  is  a  picture  of  tins 
kind;  but,  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the  writer,  is  so  for  from 

Eerfection,  as  not  to  be  even  amiable;    but  sross,  vicious,  and 
ateful.    The  Wise  Mm  of  Philosophy  is  little  better:  for  he  is 
impious,  proud,  impure,  folse,  and  unfeeling.    Infidels  haye  suc- 
ceeded no  better;  and  even  Christians  have  be^  compelled  to 
derive  all,  that  is  good  and  commendable,  in  the  characters  drawn 
Vol.  II.  92 
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hy  them,  from  the  very  record  left  by  the  Apostles ;  the  life,  pre- 
cepts, and  doctrines,  of  Christ. 

Whence,  then,  were  these  men  able  to  perform  a  task,  too  hard 
for  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men  )  Plainly  not  from  learning ; 
for  they  had  none :  not  from  genius;  for  in  this  most  of  them  were 
evidenuy  excelled  by  many  others :  not  from  the  examples,  fur- 
nished to  them  In  their  own  Scriptures.  Abraham^  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  this  nature,  exhibited  at  length,  is  wonderfully  in- 
ferior to  the  character  of  Christ;  although  wonderfully  superior  to 
the  best  men  of  heathen  antiquity.  All  the  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament could  not,  were  their  excellencies  united,  supply  the  most 
ingenious  mind  with  materials,  out  of  which  the  life  of  Christ  could 
be  formed,  even  by  such  a  mind.  Nor  could  all  the  doctrines, 
contained  in  that  invaluable  book,  enable  such  a  mind  to  originate, 
by  its  own  powers,  the  instructions  of  Christ.  The  character  is  not 
only  superior,  but  singular.  The  wisdom  is  not  only  greater,  more 
various,  and  more  satisfactory;  but  is  wrought  into  forms,  commu- 
nicated in  discourses,  and  started  by  incidents,  all  of  which  are  too 
particular,  too  natural,  and  too  appropriate,  to  admit,  not  the  belief 
merely,  but  the  possibility,  of  tneir  having  been  compiled.  The 
character  is  perfecdy  new  and  original ;  like  nothing  which  pre- 
ceded, and  nothing  which  has  succeeded,  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  all  of  a  piece ;  every  part  being  suited  exactly  to  every  other 

Grt,  and  all  the  parts  to  the  whole.  As  this  character  could  not 
ve  been  formed  by  the  Apostles,  without  an  actual  example ;  it 
was  equally  impossible,  that  it  should  have  been  formed,  at  the  time 
when  they  wrote,  with  the  aid  of  such  an  example.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  was,  according  to  the  earliest  computation,  written,  as 
I  formerly  observed,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  How 
plainly  impossible  was  it,  that  he  should  have  remembered  Christ's 
Sermon  an  the  Mount ;  lus  Parabolical  Sermon;  or  his  discourses 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment ! 
How  evidently  impossible  is  it,  that  he  should  have  made  them ! 
Who  could  make  tnem  now?  Compare  them  with  the  noblest  efforts 
of  Socratesj  PlatOy  Aristotle j  and  Cicero.  Who,  noTi^  what  peasant, 
what  beggar,  what  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  would  take  their 
discourses  as  his  creed;  as  the  directorv  of  his  conscience;  as  the 
law  of  his  life  ?  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  were  the  creed,  the 
wisdom,  the  boast,  the  glory,  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Butler^ 
Boyle^  Berkley,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Can  it  be  imagined,  that 
thi&  Jewish  publican  possessed  a  mind  sufficiently  sublime  and  ca- 
pacious, sumciently  discerning  and  pure,  to  command  the  admira- 
tion, belief,  and  obedience,  of  these  great  men  ?  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved, that,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  before  them,  and 
their  own  superior  understanding  to  direct  their  choice,  they,  and 
ten  thousandf  other  enlightened  men,  should  bow,  with  a  single 
heart  and  voice,  to  precepts  and  instructions,  devised  by  the  mere 
Dative  abilities  of  tms  uneducated  inhabitant  of  Judea  f 
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But  a  Matthew  could  not  have  devised,  nor  remembered,  the  life 
and  discourses  of  Christ ;  what  shall  be  said  of  John  ?  His  Oos- 
pel  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour;  and 
contains  more,  and  more  wonderful,  discourses  of  this  glorious 
Person;  All  these,  also,  are  exhibited,  as  springing  out  of  appro* 
priate  occasions,  minutely  specified ;  and  are  exactly  fitted  to  each 
occasion.  The  writer,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  fisherman  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesaret }  and  followed  this  business,  some  time  after 
he  arrived  at  manhood.  A  mere  fisherman,  therefore,  wrote  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  now  to  be 
made.  Suppose  an  American  fisherman,  who  had  read  the  Bible 
from  his  childhood,  were  to  be  employed  to  form  a  new  Gospel, 
and  to  delineate  anew,  as  particularly  as  John  has  done,  the  life 
and  discourses  of  such  a  person  as  Christ ;  both  of  them  to  be 
drawn  wholly  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  What  must  we, 
what  must  all  men,  be  obliged  to  believe,  would  be  the  result  of 
his  efforts  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  same  narrow-minded,  ^ss,  and 
contemptible  compound,  which  we  now  and  then  behold  m  a  pam- 
phlet, written  by  an  ignorant  man ;  which  scarcely  any  person 
reads  tftcough,  unless  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  such  a  man  can 
write :  a  production,  devoid  of  imderstanding,  wisdom,  incident, 
character,  entertainment,  and  thought :  a  trial  of  patience ;  a  pro- 
vocative of  contempt  and  pity.  Such,  all  analogy  compels  us  to 
believe,  must  have  oeen  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  had  it  been  de- 
vised by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind. 

That  he  could  have  remembered  the  incidents  and  discourses 
contained  in  it,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  need  not  attempt 
to  disprove:  since  it  was  never  believed,  and  will  never  be  be- 
lieved, by  any  man. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  fisherman.  The  writer 
bimself  declares  it ;  and  the  declaration  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity.  Read  this  book;  consider  the  sublime  and 
glorious  wisdom  which  it  contams,  and  the  wonderfiil  life  wl^ch  it 
records ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether  the  supposition,  that  it  was 
revealed,  or  that  it  was  written  widiout  Revelation,  involves  the 
greater  miracle. 
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SERMON  LUI. 

THE  PaiE8TH00D  OF  CHBIST. — ^HOLINESS  OF  HIS  CHARACTER.—- 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  ATTRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  HIS 
CHARACTER,  &€• 


HtBBSWf  tH.  S0W— For  nuh  an  high  pned  bu€UM  im,  wAo  if  holy,  harmhst,  tut- 
i^fiUd,  $^paratefrom  tmnen,  tand  made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

In  the  two  precedine  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  personal 
hoKnea  of  Christ  in  its  uiree  great  divisions  of  piety ^  benevolence^ 
«»mI  self-government.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
3d.  head  of  discourse,  originally  proposed  concerning  this  subject^ 
and  endeavour  to 

Explain  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christj  as  the  High 
Priest  of  mankind. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctlv  remembered,  that  I  am  not  inquiring 
why  personal  holiness,  or  inherent  moral  excellence,  was  necessary 
to  Christ.  Personal  holiness  is  indispensable  to  every  rational 
being,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God :  being  no  other  than 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  whatever  situation  he  is  placed. 
My  inquiries  respect  solely  the  necessity  of  Christ's  manifesting  to 
the  world,  his  holiness  of  character  in  a  life  of  perfect  obedience ; 
such  as  he  actually  exhibited.  Christ  might  have  become  incar- 
natei  and  died  immediately  5  and  yet  have  been  a  perfectly  holy 
being.  I  ask  here  wh^  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  High 
Priest  of  men,  to  exhibit  such  a  life,  as  he  actually  lived. 

The  pre-eminent  holiness  of  Christ  wasy  in  this  character^  neces- 
sary  to  him. 

f. '  To  give  him  that  distinction,  which  was  indispensable. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  Christ  as  an  extraordinary 
Person,  as  hardly  to  ask  for  any  reason,  why  this  peculiarity  of 
character  was  necessary  to  him ;  or  what  influence  it  had,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  on  ms  priesthood.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  this  subject;  yet  I  will  suggest  a  few  considerations, 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  persons,  who  admit  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  that  this  office  was  the  most  important,  ever  assum- 
ed in  the  present  world.  He  who  has  expiated  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  opened  the  way  for  their  reconciliation  to  God,  their  restora- 
tion to  holiness,  ana  their  introduction  to  heaven,  has,  undoubtedly, 
sustained  the  most  important  character,  and  performed  the  most 
important  acts,  whidi  have  been  ever  known  to  the  human  race. 
That  a  personi  of  whom  these  things  can  be  truly  said,  must  be 
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rationally  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  manldnd  by 
many  marks,  c>oth  of  personal  and  official  distinction,  is  an  asser> 
tion,  which  needs  no  proof.  All  men  are  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  prepared  to  admit,  beforehand,  that  he,  who  is  destined  to 
so  extraordmary  an  office,  must  also  possess  an  extraordinary 
character. 

The  Jews,  led  by  the  several  predictions,  given  in  tl^eir  Scrip- 
Cures  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree,  also, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  formed  concerning  him  apprehensions, 
generally  of  this  nature.  They  mistook,  indeed,  the  things,  by 
which  his  personal  character  was  to  be  distinguished;  but  were 
perfectly  correct  in  their  belief,  that  his  character  was  to  be  singu- 
lar, as  well  as  his  oj^e.  His  life,  in  their  view,  was  to  find  its 
peculiar  distinction  m  external  splendour,  conquest,  and  dominion 
over  all  nations ;  who  were  to  be  subjugated  by  his  arm.  He  was 
to  reign  with  a  glory,  utterhr  obscurine  that  of  every  preceding 
conqueror;  and  was  to  divide  among  them,  his  favourite  people, 
Ae  pomp,  wealdi,  and  power,  of  this  lower  world.  To  them,  as 
the  Peopie  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High,  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
be  given  tht  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom  under  the  whole  heaven.  To  a  people,  conquered  as  they 
were,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  panting  for  liberty  and  independence, 
proud  ot  their  pre-eminence  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  gross 
in  their  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  confining,  with  an  animal 
relish,  all  real  good  to  the  gratifications  of  sense ;  it  can  scarcely 
seem  strange,  &at  this  should  appear  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Kedeemer ;  particularly  of  some, 
which  are  couched  in  terms  highly  figurative.  From  such  a  peo- 
ple, in  such  a  state,  we  could  hardhr  expect  just  apprehensions 
concerning  those  sublimer  glories  of  the  Messiah,  which  lay  in 
excellence  of  mind,  and  excellence  of  life ;  obtained  the  unmingled 
complacency  of  the  Father;  and  called  forth  the  admiration,  love, 
and  nomage,  of  all  the  virtuous  among  mankind.  Still,  even  tiie 
expectations  of  the  Jews  accord  with  the  general  truth,  that  Ae, 
who  sustains  such  an  office,  must  also  possess  a  character  suited  to 
that  office. 

The  necessity  of  this  character  to  give  distinction  to  Christ  as 
the  High  Priest  of  mankind,  appears  in  a  striking  manner  from  sev- 
eral considerations.  Particularly,  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  of  his  priesthood  ;  and,  therefore,  of  his 
whole  Mediatorial  office,  that  he  should  engage,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  attention  of  mankind.  On  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
the  importance  and  success  of  his  public  ministry,  both  among  his 
cotemporaries,  and  among  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Had  he 
not  been  an  object  of  public  curiosity^  and  inquiry,  in  his  own 
time;  his  instructions,  it  uttered  at  all,  must  have  been  uttered  to 
the  rocks  and  the  winds ;  and  his  character,  unregarded  in  that 
age,  would  bave  been  f<M^tten  m  the  next.  ^  Or,  if  we  suppose  a 
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MCOfd  to  have  been  made  of  his  instructions,  they  wonld  have 
oeen  the  instructions  of  an  individual,  obscure,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  parentage,  and  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  life,  but  on 
account  of  every  thing  else.  Whatever  they  were ;  however  wise, 
pure,  and  unexceptionable,  they  would  have  iailed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  command  the  regard,  of  future  times,  because  they 
were  not  enforced  by  a  distinguished  character  in  their  author. 
For  extraordinary  sentiments  me  mind  instinctively  looks  to  an 
extraordinaiy  man.  If  Christ  had  not  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adam  by  singular  characteristics,  it  would 
have  been  boldly  questioned  whether  these  instructions  ever  came 
from  him;  and  the  record,  which  asserted  them  to  be  his,  could 
scarcely  have  been  furnished  with  such  proofs  of  authenticity,  as 
to  place  the  question  beyond  rational  doubt.  If  this  point  had 
been  admitted ;  new  and  equally  perplexing  inquiries  would  have 
arisen  concerning  the  authority  of  the  teacher ;  concerning  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  God  had  destined  such  a  man  to  the 
office  of  giving  such  precepts  to  the  world;  and  concerning  the  ir- 
reconcileableness  of  so  insignificant  an  appearance  with  a  charac- 
ter, distinguished  by  such  wonderful  wisaom.  Strong  objections 
are  even  now  made  by  Infidels  to  the  humble  character,  in  which 
Christ  appeared.  What  would  they  not  have  objected,  if  he  bad 
been  marked  by  toothing  extraordinary  ? 

These  observations  respect  Christ  in  all  his  offices.  Had  he 
Bot  possessed  this  distinction  in  some  clear,  acknowledged  man- 
ner, and  in  a  deigree  unquestioned,  he  would  never,  in  any  sense, 
have  become  the  object  of  any  peculiar  regard ;  and  would,  of 
course,  have  fidled  oi  the  end  of  his  mission.  The  arguments, 
already  alleged,  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  every  part  of  his 
character  as Idediator.  But  they  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  his  Priesthood.  A  great  part  of  the  truths,  which  he 
taught,  respected  himself,  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  human  race. 
These  were  truths,  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  Atonement,  made  by  nun  in  this  office  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
the  only  foundation,  even  for  the  hope  of  etemaJ  life.  The  belief 
of  men  in  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  our  confidence  in  Christ 
as  our  Saviour ;  and  this  confidence  is  the  only  mean  of  our  justi- 
fication. But  in  this  £aict  few  men,  to  say  the  most,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  believed,  had  not  Christ  been  distinguished  from 
other  persons  by  peculiar  and  very  honourable  characteristics. 
There  is  something  so  repugnant  to  all  our  most  rational  and  sat- 
b&ctory  thoughts,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  person,  ranking  in  all 
things  with  such  beings  as  we  are,  should  sustain  this  glorious 
office,  and  accomplish  this  marvellous  end ;  that  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  to  have  gained  admission  into  the  mmd  of  any  sober 


Should  it  be  answered,  that  a  JUitmcHan  of  some  kind  or  others 
mik$i$gru  ipeejfied^  was  indeed,  necessary  to  the  character  of 
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ChkisTi  in  order  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  confidence,  or 
even  the  attention,  of  mankind ;  but  that  thit  distinction  was  suffi'- 
dently  established  by  his  power  of  working  miracles^  so  often,  and 
80  illustriously,  exemplified  while  he  was  in  the  world :  I  answer, 
that  this  power  distinguished  Christ  firom  other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  very  honourably,  but  could  not  distinguish  him  sufficiendj 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  in  this 
respect  he  was  not  sufficiendy  unlike  Moses  and  Elijah^  who  also 
wrought  many  and  great  miracles,  or  his  Apostles^  who  did  greaUer 
works  than  his  own ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  contrariety  to  all  rational 
thinking,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  man,  invested  with  no  other 
proofs  of  an  extraonlinary  character,  should  work  such  stupendous 
miracles,  or  any  miracles  at  all :  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  he 
could  never  be  the  object  of  any  moral  regard^  unless  in  his  moral 
character  he  had  appeared  sufiiciently  important  to  claim  it ;  much 
less  of  that  supreme  moral  regard^  Evangelical  Faith.  In  the  ex» 
ercise  of  this  Faith,  the  Soul  surrenders  itself  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of  Christ.  But  such  a  surrender  cannot  be  made,  unless 
to  a  beine  of  such  consequence,  as  to  make  the  act  rational,  and 
warrantable,  in  the  view  of  the  understanding.  But  the  under- 
standing can  never  be  persuaded,  that  a  person,  undistinguished 
by  pre-eminent  holiness,  however  superior  might  be  his  natural,  or 
supernatural,  endowments,  could  be  regarded  by  God  as  an  ac- 
ceptable propitiation  for  its  sins.  Nor  could  it  by  any  means,  of 
which  I  am  able  to  conceive,  feel  itself  warranted  to  exercise  this 
confidence  toward  any  being,  unpossessed  of  that  consummate 
rectitude,  particularly  of  that  sincerity  and  good-will,  upon  whict 
it  is  ultimately  founded.  If  Christ  had  not,  in  this  respect,  been 
superior  to  other  men,  the  faith  placed  in  him  would,  I  think,  have 
been  the  same  with  that,  which  is  placed  in  other  men ;  and  have 
differed  from  that,  neither  in  kind,  nor  degree. 

Holiness  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  moral  beings,  and  the  su- 
preme object  of  moral  regard.  Especially,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
approbation  and  acceptance  of  God,  or  the  confidence  of  intelU- 

Sent  creatures,  are  concerned ;  is  this  the  object,  on  which  oar 
loughts  ultimately  rest,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  are 
of  lime  importance. 

II.  To  tnable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  Qod,  and  make  it  Aon- 
ottrable. 

Christ  Derformed  this  important  office,  an  office  predicted  by  the 
Prophet  Jsaiahj  and  abo  by  himself,  many  ages  before  his  incama* 
tion,  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect.  The  following  particulars 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustrate  this  subject  with  advantage. 

1st.  Christ  in  his  own  obedience  showed,  that  the  Law  was  capable 
of  being  perfectly  obeyed  by  mankind. 

By  tnis  I  mean,  that  l}ein^,  possessing  exactly  such  natural 
po^rars  as  we  possess,  arc,  if  properly  disposed,  proved,  by  tba 
obedience  of  Christ,  to  be  capable  of  perfectly  obeying  the  lar  of 
God. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ  possessed  any  other 
natural  powers,  than  those  which  are  possessed  by  mankind  gen- 
erally. The  difference  between  him  and  them,  lay,  radically,  in 
the  aisposition :  His  being  that  of  a  dutiful  child ;  and  theirs  being 
froward  and  rebellious.  With  these  powers  Christ  perfectly  obey- 
ed the  law  of  God ;  and  thus  proved,  that  it  might  be  perfectly 
obeyed  by  any  other  person,  possessing  the  same  powers.  No 
difference  of  intellect  can  be  pleaded  here ;  because,  Christ  thus 
obeyed  in  every  stage  of  his  life  ;  with  the  intelligence  of  an  in- 
font;  of  a  child;  of  a  youth;  and  of  a  man.  The  least  degree 
of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  after  he  became  a  moral  agent, 
is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  enable  any  other  moral  agent  thus  to  ooey. 
The  difficulty  of  obeying,  experienced  by  us,  does  not,  therefore, 
lie  in  the  want  of  understanding. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  easily  ^realized,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  prone  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  in  sin,  and  to  feel 
secure  from  the  danger  of  punishment,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  have  not,  naturally,  sufficient  power  to  obey;  and,  if  at  the 
same  time,  we  remember,  that,  even  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
ordinary  men  and  plain  Christians,  but  even  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, hold  this  doctrine,  and  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  their  customa- 
ry instruction.  The  proof  here  furnished,  that  the  doctrine  is 
wholly  erroneous,  is  complete :  for  it  can  never  be  said  that  the 
mind  of  Christ,  at  its  entrance  upon  moral  agency,  possessed 
more  intelligence,  and  more  natural  ability  to  obey,  than  that  of  a 
Inature  man.  Christ  obeyed  throughout  his  infiancy  and  childhood. 
Bacon^  Jfewion^  and  Locke^  were  sinfiil  beings.  The  reason  why 
the^  were  sinfiil  beings,  was  not  a  defect  of  intelligence.  The 
difierence  between  thenij  as  moral  beings,  and  Chnst,  while  an 
infant,  or  a  child,  was  a  moral  difference ;  involved  moral  turpi- 
tude on  their  part ;  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  blame  and 
punishment. 

In  this  manner  Christ  proved  the  practicability  of  obedience, 
and  the  reasonableness  of^  the  law.  If  He^  with  the  same  natural 
powers  which  we  possess,  could  obey  the  law ;  obedience  is  natur- 
ally, and  certainly,  practicable  to  us.  If  Christ  obeyed,  while  an 
inrant,  or  a  litde  child ;  the  requisitions  of  the  law  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable. The  importance  of  his  glorifying  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
needs  no  illustration. 

3dly.  Christ,  m  obejfing,  furnished  mankind  an  extensivej  and 
most  usefid  comsnent  on  the  law  of  God. 

•  A  moment^s  recollection  will  show  us,  if  we  need  to  be  shown, 
that  the  nature  of  all  precepts  is  more  perfecdy  seen  in  those  ac- 
tions  which  art  conformed  to  them,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abstract 
conten^lation  of  the  precepts  themselves.  The  life  of  Christ  was 
ttactly  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law ;  and  was, 
dierefort,  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  their  true  nature,  than  any 
ocfatr  of  which  they  were  capable.    It  was,  particularly,  a  perfect 
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eiUfaition  of  the  nature  and  e^evU  cf  «vtry  rtofArtmentj  to  ftof  as 
it  was  applicable  to  him.  In  seebg  what  ne  dto,  we  learn,  exactlYf 
whative  are  rtquired  to  do:  more  exactly,  than  we  could  possibly 
learn  from  the  precept  itself. 

It  exhibited,  also,  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  t^edience.  This 
is  discerned. very  imperfectly  in  the.mere  contemplation  of  the  pre* 
cept  by-which  it  is  requirra.  That  application  of  the  precept, 
through  which  alone  its  proper  influence  can  be  discerned  oy  mere 
contemplation,  is  made  so  imperfectly,  and  seen  so  obscurely,  b^ 
the  mind,  that  the  proper  efficacy  ot  th^  precept  cannot,  in  this 
way,  be  ever  realized.  In  example^  in  actione^  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  nature,  the  beauty,  the  desirableness,  of  the  wise  and 
good  precepts,  by  which  such  actions  are  governed,  are  distinctly 
perceived,  and  comprehended.  -  The  example  of  Christ  is,  b^ 
yond  debate,  far  the  most  amiable  and  glonous  of  all  the  movd 
objects,  ever  exhibited  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a^  exact 
display'  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  precepts  of  the  di« 
vine  uiw ;  as  being  other  than  a  course  of  mere  obedience  to 
them. 

Thus  Christ  has  taught  ns  what  it  is  to  obey  the  Law  of  God; 
what  conduct  is  obedience,  in  eveiy  situation  in  .which  he  was 
placed ;  in  what  respects,  within  what  limits,  and  to  what  degcee,: 
obedience  is  to  be  exhibited ;  what  words  we  are  to  use  $  what  ae» 
tlons  to  perform;  what  aflfections  to  indulge, and  to  discover;  and 
when,  or  how  fer,  we  are  to  withhold,  to  restrain,  and  to  deny, 
them  all.  These  several  things,  also,  he  has  taught  in  mthi  m 
distinctness  and  perfection,  of  which  all  other  instruction  n  inca^ 
pable.  At  the  same  time  he  has  shown  us  the  beauty  and  loveUnesa 
of  Obedience  in  the  strongest  tolours ;  divinely  fair,  divinely  aoMK 
Ue ;  beheld  by  God  the  Father  with  infinite  complacency ;  and 
admired,  loved,  and  adored,  with  supreme  regard,  by  Angels  and 
good  men. 

3dly.  Christ  in  hie  obedience  has  made  the  Law  honourabU^ 
because  it  was  the  Obedience  of  a  Person^  possessed  rf  infmie 


have  formerl]^,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  success,  attedmted 
to  show,  that  Chnst  was  God  as  well  as  Man.  In  these  unitea  na*  > 
tares  he  was  one  person ;  and  all  his  actions  were  the  result,  Jiot 
onbr  of  human  views  and  affections,  but  of  a  (fivine  approbatioii ' 
ana  choice ;  of  a  created  mind,  voluntarily  devoted  to  pmect  reo« 
titude,  and  to  perfect  truth,  and  Uius  coinciding  in  the  most  exact 
manner  with  the  will  of  God ;  and  of  the  divine  ^nsdom,  complft* 
cendy  regarding  all  the  dictates  and  conduct  of  dus  mmd,  aiMl 
concurring  with  it  in  every  affection  and  effort.  The  obedieiice  of 
Christ  is  the  obedience  of  this  glorious  person. 

As  Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge^  it  is  impossiMey  tl|8t 
he  should  not  discern  with  entire  exactness  the  proprie^,  idr  Ibh 
propriety,  of  becoming  a  subject  to  the  km  of  God,  in  the  .obiiteter 
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of  Mediator.  In  conformity  to  this  perfect  discernment  he  became 
such  a  subject.  In  this  character  he  discerned  with  the  same  ex- 
actness the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  all  the  conduct,  presented 
by  the  circmnstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  his  view ;  and  of 
course  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  his  absolute  obedience  to 
the  divine  law*     But  in  this  manner  he  actually  obeyed. 

The  infinite  rectitude  of  Christ  prompted  him  to  that  conduct, 
and  that  only,  which  in  all  respects  was  right.  But,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  rectitude,  he  became  subject  to  the  law  5  and, -when 
he  had  become  a  subject,  conformed  hillvhole  life,  in  every  minute, 
as  well  as  every  important  particular,  to  the  precepts  of  that  law. 
In  this  manner  he  showed  with  the  most  decisive  evidence,  the 
evidence  of  life  and  conduct,  that  infinite  knowledge  and  rectitiKle 
dictated  to  him  to  assume  the  office  of  Mediator ;  to  become  a  sub-  . 
jeict  of  the  divine  law ;  and  in  that  character  to  yield  to  its  precepts 
an  universal  and  perfect  obedience. 

Christ  is  a  person  pf  infinite  dignity.  By  this  I  mean,  not  only 
the  splendour  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  with  which  his 
character  is  invested ;  but  the  dignity  also,  which  is  conferred  by 
oolnipotence,  eternity,  and  immutability,  and  by  supreqiacy  of  sta- 
tion and  dominion.  With  this  transcendent  exaltation  over  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he  still  chose  to  become  subject  to 
the  divine  law ;  and,  as  a  subject,  to  obey  every  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts, which  at  any  time  respected  either  his  character  or  his  con- 
duct. Thus  he  taught,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  with  a  decisiveness  allowing  of  no  doubt,  that  infinite  Knowl- 
edge and  Rectitude  regarded  tne  divine  law  as  possessing  such 
iimiite  excellence  and  glory,  that  it  was  not  unbecoming  a  divine 
person  to  conform  his  own  actions  fo  its  dictates,  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  ;  that  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  a  divine  person  to 
become  inibject  to  its  control,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  to  obey 
its  mrecepts  in  an  absolute  manner. 

These  considerations  exhibit  mv  own  views  of  that  active  obedi- 
ence^ or  Ihghteousneas  of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  said  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  justified.  Christ,  as  a  mere  man,  was  of  necessity  subject 
td  the  law  of  Uod,  equally  with  all  other  moral  creatures,  rlis 
obedience  in  this  character,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  his  own 
justification,  and  could  not  be  the  means  of  ours^  As  a  divine 
Perw^  he  was  subject  to  no  law;  and  needed,  and  could  need,  no 
justification.  By  the  union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures  he 
became  One  Person,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  in  such 
a  sense  One,  that  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  became  the  actions 
and  sujfTerings  (rf  this  One  Mediator.  The  value  which  was  inher- 
ent in  his  conduct,  as  a  divine  Person,  was  in  consequence  of  this 
union  extended  to  all  the  conduct  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 
When,  therefore,  this  glorious  Person  voluntarily  yielded  himself 
as  a  subject  of  the  divine  Law ;  the  act  was  the  result  of  infinite 
knowledge,  and  rectitude ;  and  was  instamped  with  the  worth,  ne<* 
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cessarily  belbngitig  to  kll  the  determinations,  and  oonduet,  U> 
which  these  Perfections  give  birth.  The  same  moral  excdknce 
and  glory  are  attached  to  all  the  acts  of  Christ's  obedience,  sub- 
sequent to  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  subject.  Every 
one  of  them  is  an  act  of  the  Mediator;  and  derives  ite  true  worth 
and  importance,  from  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  his  Personal 
character. 

As  Christ  assumed  the  Office  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  condition  of 
a  subject,  voluntarily ;  as  he  was  oridnally  subject  to  no  law,^  and 
could  1^  required  to  yield  no  act  of  obedience ;  he  could,  if  he 

!>leased,  become  with  propriety  a  stAstitutt  for  others^  and  per- 
orm,  in  their  behalf,  vicarious  services,  which,  if  possessinj;  a  na- 
ture and  value,  suited  to  the  case,  might  be  reckoned  to  their  bent- 
fit,  and  accepted  in  iheir  stead.  Had  these  services  1t>een  due  on 
his  own  account,  and  necessary  to  his  own  justification,  as  aU  Aie 
services  of  Intelligent  creatures  are,  throughout  eveij  moment  of 
their  existence ;  they  could  never  have  assumed  a  vicarious  char- 
acter, nor  have  availed  to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  at  his  final 
trial,  beside  himself.  J/bw,  the  services  of  the  real  Mediator  were 
all  gratuitous ;  demanded  by  no  law ;  and  in  no  sense  necessary  to 
the  justification  of  himself.  All,  therefore,  that  copld  i^  this  case  be 
required,  to  render  them  the  means  of  justification  to  others,  must 
be  these  two  things  only:  that  they  should  be  of  such  a  kind,  as 
io  suit  the  nature  of  the  case ;.  and  that  they  should  be  of  mifficient 
value. 

That  the  actual  services  of  the  Mediator  were  suited  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  we  know ;  because  they  were  prescribed,  and 
accepted,  by  the  Father.  We  may,  also,  be  satisned  of  this  tmth 
by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures* 
The  law  of  God  is  there  declared,  as  it  is,  -also,  by  the  nature  of 
the  fact  itself,  to  be  dishonoured  by  the  transjgressions  of  meh* 
This  dishonour,  as  is  evident  firom  both  these  sources -of  informa- 
tion, is  equally  done  to  the  character  and  government  of  the  Law- 
giver. To  pardon  the  transgressors  in  this  case  would  -be  to  <^Qn- 
aent  to  the  oishonour ;  and  to  acknowledge,  practically,  tiiaC  <he 
law  which, they  had  transgressed,  the  chsdracter  of  the  Ldwgtv^ 
who  prescribed  it,  and  the  government  founded  on  it,  were  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust.  It  would  be  to  declare,  and  that  ill  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  such  obedience,  as  was  enjoined  by  the  law^ 
could  not  be  demanded,  nor  expected,  by  a  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent Lawgiver.  But  this  declaration  would  be  -false ;  and  coiiW 
therefore  never  be  made  on  the  part  of  God. 
•  But,  when  Christ  offered  himself  as  rtie  Bub;stitute  fbrstnners,  tu 
reitored,  to  use  his  own  lan^ge,  that,  which  he  took  niH  ftwayi 
He  restored  that  honour  to  &e  divine  law,  character,  and  govern- 
ment, which  rifen  had  refused  to  render ;  and  removed  <he  ^shon*^ 
om*,  done  to  them  all  by  their  disobedience.  Nay,  he  ^idrnhdi 
more.    In  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  testified,  that  they 
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<jrer»  sodi,  as  bifiaite  perfecdob  was  pleased  to  obey ;  diat  the 
flovdniment  founded  od  them,  and  tbe  diaracter  of  him  who  pub- 
-Bahedthein  to  »the  univense,  as  the  rule  by  which  he  intended  to 

f^vem  it  for  ««er,  were  of  the  same  glorious  and  perfect  nature. 
ht»  testanonjr  none  but  Christ  could  give.  A  testimony  pf  equal 
weig^  the  universe  could  not  furnisH.  Thus  in  a  manner,  which 
nothing  eke  could  rival,  he  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honour- 
Mtj  according  to  the  f)rediction  of  God  by  the  prophet  Isaiakj  in 
Ike  sigbt  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  iiifltten<^  of  this  conduct  of  Christ  upon  the  future  obedi- 
ettce  of  virtuous  beings  could  not  fail  to  be  supreme*  What  crea- 
ture^ however  exalted^  can  refiise  to  be  subject  to  that  law,  to  which 
tb5  Son  of  God  voluntarily  b^bame  subject  ?  Who  can  deny  diose 
irecepta  to  be  reasonable,  all  of  which  A<  exacdy,  and  cheerfully, 
dbe^edf  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that/oo  to  be  kdy^jmty  md 
go0df  who  can  doubt,  that  it  is  infinitely  honourable  to  its  Author, 
«od  Aiifireniely  beneficial  to  the  universe,  when  he  knows,  and  re- 
'jiteinb»i  that  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  dlem- 
•ly,  ^f  hit  own  accord,  submitted  both  his  affections  and  his  conduct 
.toils  absii^ute  control*  So  for  as  I  can  see,  higher  glory  was  re- 
flected on  this  0%at  rule  of  righteousness  by  the  obedience  of 
Christy  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  united  obedience  of  the 
whole  Intelligent  creation. 

,:  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  his  holiness,  are  convertible  terms ;  and  that  all  the  importance 
of  jthethings,  mentioned  under  these  three  heads,  is  no  other  than 
die  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priestly  character. 
.  ;  UK  io  gilfs  the  nue$sary  efficacy  to  his  sufferings  for  wumr 
kkkJL 

The  sufierings  of  Christ  were  of  no  value,  as  mere  suffering. 
Xhere  is  no  worth,  or  excellence,  in  the  mere  endurance  of  evili 
The  leal  merit  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  of  all  other  meri- 
t^ppis  sti&riiigsy  lay  in  these  two  things :  that  they  were  under- 
gone for  a  faluaUe  End ;  and  that  tli^y  were  borne  by  a  good 
JtM  with  the  spirit  of  Benevolence  and  Fiety.  Hie  End,  for 
fvhich'Christ  enduned  the  Cross,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  Us  hn* 
■liJiatioBt  was  the  best  of  all  ends ;  the  dory  of  God,  and  the  sal- 
v9tionof  Biea«  The  Hind  of  Christ  is  uie  bestof  all  minds;  and 
the  Spirit)  with  which  he  encountered,  and  sustained,  his  sufferings, 
was  tnat  of  supr^e  Benevolence  and  supreme  Pie^* 

I  In  unflertalung  the  Office  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man^ 
he  {rave  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  equity  of 
the  divine  law  in  all  its  precepts,  and  in  all  its  penalties.  In  en- 
durii^  th^  suff^nes,'  which  he  underwent  as  the  substitute  for  sin- 
n^Tf^jlie  fompletea  this  testimony  by  cheerfully  cousenling,  in  thb 
^^mqtei^lqiobey,  and  to  suffer*  If  he  had  not  Been  perfoctiy 
^i^lifi^iwou^^f  instead  of  becoming  a  sjabsCitute  for  odiers,  have 
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needed  a  substitute  for  himself,  to  expiate  his  "sins.  No  suppotf- 
tion  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  Christ  should  make  an  atoa»> 
ment  for  the  sins  of  others,  when  be  needed  an  ajtonement  for  ius 
own  sins ;  or  that  God  should  accept  him  as  a  Kediatdr  for  siimen^ 
^hea  he  himself  was  a  sinner ;  or.tbat  be  should  become  the  means 
of  delivering  mankind  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  When  he  him- 
self deserved  to  suffer  that  penalty. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  without  consummate  holiness  Christ 
would  not  only  have  utterly  foiled  to  execute,  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance,  the  office  of  a  priest ;  but  that  he  could  not  have  entered  up- 
on that  office. 

IV.  To  qualify  him  for  executing  the  office  of  IrUercessoTm 

Absolute  hohness  seems  entirely  necessary  to  render  the  prayers 
of  any  being,  even  when  offered  up  for  himself,  if  offered  in  ms  own 
name,  acceptable  to  God.  The  same  holiness  seems  even  more  . 
indispensable  to  render  intercession  for  others  accepted ;  and  es- 
pecially for  a  world  of  sinners.  Such  intercession,  also,  appears 
plainly  to  demand,  as  a  previous  and  essential  qualification  on  the 
part  of  the  intercessor,  tnat  he  should  acknowledge,  in  the  ampleist 
manner,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  divine  government  in  condemn- 
ing sinners  to  that  punishment,  for  their  deuverance  from  which  his 
intercession  is  undertaken.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  God  would  accept  of  any  person  m  this  office, 
who  denied,  doubted,  or  did  not  in  the  most  open  and  complete 
manner  acknowledge,  the  equity  and  propriety  of  his  admimstra- 
tions.  .  It  seems  further  necessary,  that  he,  who  made  this  acknow- 
ledgment, should  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
government;  so  that  the  acknowledgment  shduld  be  made  with 
inteUigence  and  certa'mty,  and  not  be  merely  a  profession  of 
£uth. 

The  holiness  of  Christ,  manifested  in  his  obedience  both  to  the 
preceptive  and  penal  parts  of  the  divine  law,  was  the  most  direct 
and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  oivine  government,  which  was  possible ;  because  it  was 
voluntarily  unctertaken,  and  perfecdy  accomplished.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  obedience  of  a  person,  who  was  a  finished 
judge  of  the  nature  of  both,  from  the  entire  rectitude  of  his  dSspo- 
sition,  and  the  unlimited  greatness  of  his  understanding.  It  was, 
ako,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  person,  possessed  of  infinite  dignity, 
in  the  nature  of  all  ms  attributes,  in  the  supremacy  of  his  station, 
and  in  the  eternal  and  immeasurable  extent  of  his  dominion. 

As  an  intercessor,  therefore,  Christ  comes  before  his  Father, 
both  in  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  exalted  character ;  havinr 
confirmed,  beyond  all  future  debate,  the  rectitude  of  his  law  ana 

S^vemment,  and  supremel]^  glorified  his  name  in  the  sight  of  the 
niverse ;  and  pleading  with  divine  efficacy  both  his  obedience 
and  his  simerings,  on  the  behalf  of  those  for  whom,  he  intercedes 
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What  must  not  such  an  Intercessor  be  able  to  obtain  ?  From  suck 
an  intercession  what  may  not  penitent  sinners  hope  ?  How  plain 
is  it,  that  tuch  an  high  priest  became  us}  was  fitted  to  expiate  all 
our  sins,  and  to  secure  to  us  an  inheritance  vndefiled  and  unfailing 
in  the  everlasting  love  of  God ;  an  high  priest  who  was  holy^  ham^ 
less  J  undejiled^  separate  from  sinners^  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens/ 
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THE   PRIVSTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. — HOLINESS   OT  HIS      CHARACTER*- 
IMPORTANCE   OF   THIS   ATTRIBUTE. — ^HIS   EXAMPLE. 


he  walked. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Importance  of  the  Holi' 
ness  of  Christ  J  in  hit  character  of  High  Priest,  as  being  necessary 
to  give  him  that  distinction,  without  which  the  attention  and  confix 
dence  of  men  could  not  ?un>e  been  excited  towards  him  ;  as  necessaru 
to  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  God}  and  to  become  a  projn- 
tiation,  and  an  Intercessor,  for  the  children  of  Adam. 

The  subject,  which  naturally  offers  itself  next  for  our  considera- 
tion, is  the  Importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  as  an  Example  to 
mankind. 

That  Christ  was  intended  to  be  an  example  of  righteousness  to 
the  human  race  is  completely  evident  from  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  discourse.  He^ 
that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him  ;  that  is,  he,  who  professes  himself  a 
Christian ;  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.  Every 
Christian  is  here  required  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  But 
ever^  man  is  bound  to  become  a  Christian.  Therefore,  every 
man  is  required  to  follow  the  same  example.  /  have  given  you  an 
example,  said  our  Saviour,  when  he  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  that 
ye  should  do,  as  I  have  done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15.  And  Again; 
If  any  man  will  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me.  John  xii.  26.  Jbe  ye 
followers  of  me,  says  St.  Paul,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.  1  Cor. 
xi.  1 .  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  sap 
the  same  Apostle,  urging  upon  the  Philippians  the  duty  of  humil- 
ity, and  arguing,  at  leneth,  their  obligations  to  be  humble,  from 
our  Saviour's  example,  rhil.  ii.  54,  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  he 
urges  upon  the  Romans  the  character  of  benevolence,  from  the 
same  source  of  argument;  Rom.  xv.  1,  &c.  and  the  Hebrews  to 
patience  and  fortitude  in  the  Christian  race;  Heb.  xi.  1,  &c.  It 
will  be  useless  to  multiply  passages,  any  farther,  to  this  purpose. 
Even  these  will  probably  be  thought  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
alleged. 

Ixie  example  of  Christ  is  formed  of  his  holiness,  directed  by  his 
wisdom,  or  more  properly  by  his  ttnderstanding.  Of  all  its  parts, 
holiness  is  the  substance,  and  the  soul.  Without  this  attribute,  he 
would  only  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sinner,  and  therefcwe  a 
more  maUgnant  example,  than  omer  men.  A  proper  exhibition 
of  the  example  of  Chris^  m  which  its  nature  and  usefulness  are 
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sufficiently  displayed  for  the  present  purpose,  will,  of  course,  be  a 
proper  exhibition  of  the  importance  of  thit  attribute  to  Christ,  in 
this  character. 

The  excellence  of  Christ,  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  He  was  an  Example  of  all  virtue. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  an  example  of  piety,  benevolence, 
and  self-government,  alike.  This  truth  nas  been  sufficiendy  illus- 
trated in  the  two  first  sermons  on  this  subject.  To  add  any  things 
therefore,  to  what  has  been  so  lately  said,  must  be  unnecessary* 

Bv  the  Example  of  Christ,  considered  in  this  light,  we  are  aeci- 
aivefy  taught,  that  virtue  is  no  partial  character.  The  apprehen- 
«on,  not  unfirec|uently  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  God,  and 
not  love  his  neighbour,  and  yet  be  a  virtuous  man ;  that  is,  in  the 
Evaneelical  sense;  the  contrary  apprehension,  much  more  fre- 
quentrf  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  his  neighbour,  and  not 
love  God;  and  the  opinion,  still  more  generally  adopted,  that  a 
man  may  love  both  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  thus  be  virtuous, 
while  he  yet  does  not  confine  his  passions  and  appetites  within 
scriptural  bounds ;  are  completely  done  away  by  the  example  of 
Chnst.  Hey  that  saithy  he  abideth  in  Atm,  is,  m  me  text,  required 
to  walk  as  he  walked:  and  in  Rom.  viii*  9,  St.  Paul  declares,  that 
]f  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  his*  But  if 
any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  dictate  the  same  conduct, 
which  it  dictated  to  Christ.  If  he  is  Christ's,  therefore;  in  other 
words,  if  he  is  a  virtuous  man ;  the  subject  of  that  holiness,  of 
which  Christ  was  the  subject,  and  beside  which  there  is  no  virtue  ; 
be  will  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.  This  is  one  of  thoae  com- 
mands of  our  Saviour,  which  he  himself  has  made  the  test  of  our 
discipleship,  and  of  our  love  to  him.  If  therefore  we  are  his  disci'- 
pies  indeea;  if  we  love  him  ;  we  shall  keep  this  command^  and  be, 
as  he  was,  pious,  benevolent,  and  self-governed,  alike. 

Further,  Christ  performed  all  the  duties  of  life^  prompted  by j^uss 
three  great  divisions  of  virtue.  This  conduct  of  our  Saviour  teach- 
es us,  irresistibly,  that  he,  who  does  not  carry  the  virtue,  which  he 
professes,  into  practice;  or  who  does  not  perform  those  acts,  or 
external  duties,  which  are  the  proper  effusions  of  such  a  spirit, 
as  that  of  Christ;  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  habitually 
pra])red  to  God.  He,  who  does  not  thus  pray,  is,  therefore,  not  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  praised  God ;  blessed,  and  ^ve  tlmnks 
for,  his  food;  worshipped  God  in  his  house;  and  celebrated  all 
the  institutions  of  the  sanctuary.  He,  therefore,  who  does  nt^ 
these  things,  since  he  walks  not  as  Christ  also  walked,  has  not  the 
^rit  of  Christy  and  is  none  of  his.  Christ,  also,  universally  be- 
firiezided,  in  all  the  ways  of  justice  and  charity,  his  feUow-men,  by 
fiimishing  that  relief  to  their  wants  and  distresses,  wbicK  tbef 
needed.  In  vain  will  that  man  pretend  to  be  his  disciple,  who  is 
un^t  in  treatment  of  othera ;  or  who  does  not  readily  open  hit 
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heart,  and  his  hand,  to  relieve  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  wants 
and  distresses ;  or  who  does  not,  like  the  Redeemer  also,  adminis- 
ter to  them  advice,  reproof,  and  consolation,  as  they  need ;  and 
employ,  with  sincere  and  tender  affection,  all  the  proper  means,  in 
his  power,  to  promote  their  salvation.  Christ  spoke  the  truth,  at 
all  times,  with  perfect  exactness.  No  liar,  no  prevaricator,  no 
sophist,  can  be  his  disciple.  Christ  abstained  from  every  fraud, 
and  from  every  hard  bargain ;  firom  ^ming ;  from  reproaches ; 
from  obloquy;  from  obscenity;  from  jesting  with  sacred  things ; 
from  loose  and  irreverent  observations  concerning  God ;  his  woncs, 
word,  and  institutions  ;  from  all  idle  words  ;  and  from  wrath,  bit* 
terness,  and  revenge.  He  who  indulges  himself  in  these,  or  any 
of  these,  is  not  Christ's  disciple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Christ,  in  this  respect,  teaches 
us  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he,  who  performs  one  class  of 
these  external  duties,  and  neglects  the  others ;  mr  who  abstains 
from  one  class  of  sins,  and  commits  another;  is  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  For  example;  a  man  may  pay  his  debts;  speak  truth; 
and  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  pnav  to  God  in  bis 
closet,  his  family,  and  the  church,  he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

Generally,  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us,  beyond  a  debate, 
what  may,  mdeed,  be  clearly  proved  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
that  virtue  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  partial  exutence.     No  man 
can  love  God,  without  loving  his  neighoour ;  or  his  neighbour,  with- 
out loving  God ;  or  both,  without  restraining  his  passions  and  ap* 
petites.    He,  who  supposes  himself  to  do  one  of  these  things,  when 
ne  does  not  the  others,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  self-deception ;  and  it 
employed  in  preventing  his  own  attainment  of  eternal  life* 
11.  Christ  was  an  example  to  all  classes  ofmen. 
It  ought,  I  think,  rationally  to  be  expected,  as  plainly  it  ought 
to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  person,  intended  by  God  to 
be  the  great  pattern  of  righteousness  to. mankind,  should  so  apptar^ 
and  live,  and  act,  in  the  world,  as  to  become  such  a  pattern  to  nun 
of  every  description.    Such  a  pattern  Christ  has  in  met  become ;  a 
^ct,  derived,  in  a  great  measui*e,  from  the  lowly  eircwnstandew^ 
in  which  he  was  bom,  lived,  and  died. 

Had  our  Saviour  appeared,  as  the  Jews  expected  him  to  appear^ 
m  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  conqueror,  reigning  with  unprece- 
dented splendour,  perpetual  triumph,  and  universal  dominion  \  he 
would,  as  an  example,  have  been  useful  to  but  few  <rf  mankind;, 
and  to  them  in  comparatively  few  respects.  The  great  and  sploi-^ 
did,  only,  would  have  been  materially  benefitted ;  and  even  they, 
in  but  a  small  part  of  the  truly  excellent  human  characteristics* 
In  the  seat  of  splendour  and  dominion,  certain  exercises  of  virtue 
may  be  exhibited  with  peculiar  advantage ;  such,  for  instance^  as 
are  attendant  on  the  just  and  wise  administrations  of  government, 
and  the  honourable  distributions  of  princely  favour.  But  these  are 
chiefly  such,  as  few  of  mankind  have  it  in  their  power  to  imitate* 
Vol.  II.  24 
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Ken  in  exalted  stations ;  princes,  nobles,  and  statesmen  ;  may,  in- 
deed, learn  wisdom,  worth,  and  dignity  of  character,  from  these  at* 
tributes,  when  displayed  in  a  superior  manner  by  persons,  occupy* 
ing  places  of  superior  distinction.  How  few  persons  derive  moral 
Mvantages  from  reading  the  actions  of  kings  and  conquerors,  re* 
conled  in  general  history,  compared  with  the  multitudes^  who  are 
seriously  profited  by  a  single  instance  of  well  conducted  biography  f 

In  the  humble  station,  which  Christ  actually  occupied,  afl  his  ex- 
cMencies  were,  and  are  plainly  seen  to  have  been,  merely  oer^cm- 
o/;  springing  from  nothmg  accidental;  blended  with  nothmg  ad- 
ventitious; the  inherent  excellencies,  and  the  natural  emanations, 
of  his  own  goodness  of  character;  neither  enhanced,  nor  obscured, 
by  the  dazzling  glare  of  office  ;  nor  liable  to  any  misapprehensions 
of  ours  from  uat  prejudiced  awe,  that  imposing  veneration,  with 
which  we  are  prone  to  regard  the  great.  The  virtues  of  Christ 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  all  his  own  ;  the  excellencies  of  an  In- 
telligent being  merely ;  of  a  man,  unincumbered  with  office,  place, 
or  power,  or  any  otlier  of  those  gaudy  trappings,  in  our  attention 
to  which,  just  views  of  the  real  character  are  apt  to  be  perplexed, 
or  lost.  These  excellencies  constitute  an  example  for  man,  a* 
9uck^  and  are,  therefore,  fitted  to  instruct,  and  improve,  every 
child  of  Adam. 

To  the  grea*  he  became  a  glorious  pattern  of  that  condescension, 
meekncoS)  and  humility,  which  they  ordinarily  need  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  learn;  and  which,  when  learned,  is  their  prime  orna- 
Bient  and  glory.  When  kings  and  nobles  behold  Atm,  who  was  de- 
clared by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  Beloved  Son  of  God ;  and 
who,  on  earth,  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  raised  the 
dead  to  life  ;  characterizing  himself  as  meek  and  lowly  of  hearty  and 
retiring  into  a  desert  to  avoid  the  offer  of  a  throne  ;  it  is  impossible, 
that  they  should  not  feel,  unless  lost  to  rational  sentiments,  their 
own  pricle,  haughtiness,  and  irritability,  strongly  reproved.  If  they 
have  hearts  open  to  rational  conviction,  and  not  dead  to  virtuous 
impi^ssions,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel,  that  the  meekness 
and  lowliness  of  mind,  which  in  the  Redeemer  were  so  excellent 
and  exalted,  must,  of  course,  constitute  tlie  highest  amiableness  and 
^saltation  of  their  own  chamcters. 

.  To  men  of  inferior  classes,  down  to  the  peasant  and  the  beggar, 
the  slave  and  the  child,  Christ  is  an  universal  example.  In  all  the 
excellencies  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  which  are  compatible 
with  their  circumstances,  Christ  has  gone  before  them,  as  a  glori- 
ous original,  which  they  are  required  unceasingly  to  copy.  The 
pattern  is  distmct ;  it  can  therefore  be  clearly  seen.  It  is  exactly 
•uit^  to  theur  circumstances ;  with  a  suitable  disposition  it  can, 
therefore,  be  easily  followed.  It  is  faultless ;  and  can,  therefore, 
conduct  Uiem  to  no  sin.  It  is  sublime  and  lovely ;  and  allures, 
th^efore,  irresistibly  to  virtue. 

Whf  n  we  remember,  that  men  of  these  classes  constitute  almost 
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all  the  human  race ;  when  we  remember,  that  among  them  areimind 
almost  all  those,  who  are  willing  to  foUow  anj  virtuous  example ; 
Ivhen  we  remember,  that  Christ,  by  appearing,  and  living  in  hum* 
b)e  circumstances,  has  furnished  a  perfect  pattern  of  righteousnitt 
to  this  part  of  mankind,  and  consulted  in  this  efficacious  manner 
their  highest  good :  when  we  remember,  that  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  with  equal  efficacy,  pursued  the  best  interest  of  the  remain* 
ing  class  ;  those  in  exalted  stations ;  by  recommending  to  tbem 
Ihe  virtues,  which  they  most  need  to  be  taught:  we  shall  «^ 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer,  m 
condescending  to  appear  in  so  humble  a  character*  To  thtJemi 
this  was  a  stumbling  block  ;  to  Infidels  it  has  been  fooli$kme$s.  Bwt 
iht  fooluhntss  of  God  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  taiser  ihtm 

To  Minisiers  of  the  Gospel  the  example  of  Christ  commends  jtacSf 
with  peculiar  energy.  Gbrist  himself  was  a  Minister  of  the  tics* 
pel ;  sent  by  his  Father  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he  haa  seni 
ihem*  As  a  Ruler  in  his  Church ;  as  a  Preacher,  and  a  Pattern^ 
jctf  Righteousness ;  he  is  the  ^reat  Archetype,  of  Which  they  are 
jboood  to  be  as  exact  copies^  as  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  become* 
Jt  ou^ht,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  Christ,  not  improbably  to  ren« 
der  his  example  more  useful  to  them  by  adapting  it  more  to  their 
circumstaaces,  and  their  capacity  of  hnitation,  has,  in  this  xespeoti 
^ted  almost  only  in  the  character  of  a  mere  man,  and  notu  tht 
Searcher  of  hearts,  nor  as  the  Lawgiver  of  h:s  Church.  Where 
he  has  acted  otherwise,  the  distinction  is  so  clearly  hnd  suc(:;asaful- 
)y  made,  that  it  may  usually  be  undei*stood  without  difficulty*  Hit 
example  in  this,  as  in  all  his  private  conduct.  Is  that  of  a  mere^ 
though  perfect,  man  ;  is,  of  course,  easily  transferred  to  the  pnacti^ 
cal  concerns  of  every  Minister,  and  is  both  understood,  and  toUbw^ 
ed,  without  perplexity.  Ministers,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  withmit 
excuse,  if  they  are  not  followers  of  Christ. 

I  shall  only  add,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  example  of 
Christ  is  to  all  men  atUhoritative.  It  is  not  merely  a  bright  ^nd 
beautiful  pattern,  which  we  are  invited  to  copy,,  because  imis  coin 
duct  will  be  pleasing,  honourable,  and  useful  to  us ;  but  it  is  alavi 
also;  requiring  of  us,  with  divine  authority,  to  fifO^.smd^^oUk^* 
wise.  Our  obligation  to  obey  is  indispensable.  Norcam  aitysian 
be  excused  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  .labour  faithfully  to  tiH  ^ 
aemble  Christ  in  all  the  merely  personal  and  moral  parts -of  hii  < 
character.  ...    . 

III.  The  example  of  Christ  was  perfect.  ».  . 

By  th^  I  intend,  that  in  all  cases  he  did  exactly  thatj  mnd  ikM 
0n/y,  which  was  right.  The  truth  of  this  observation  Lhave  aa&r 
ciently  illustrated  in  a  form^  discourse,  ^othin^more^^lhereforcv 
will  be  necessary  on  this  subject,  at  the  pre^€tllt  time,  thwslto  «lK>w 
its  application,  and  usefiilniess,  to  the  coocertKs  pf  mp^kindti  Kei 
garded  in  this  light,  Christ  is,  to  us,  a  finished  standard  of  moral 
excellence ;  andas  such  has  taught  us. 
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1st*  Whai  wi  aught  to  be. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  I  Itave  endeavoured  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  Christ  walked ;  in  which  he  glorified  God,  and 
did  good  to  men.  The  two  great  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
whidi  regulate,  or  should  regulate,  the  conduct  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  are.  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  j 
and  thy  neighbour  a»  thyself. 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  commands,  God  held  the 
supreme  place  m  his  views  and  affections.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  accomplish  a  work,  which  his  Father  had  appointed  him.  This 
work,  in  all  its  parts,  he  steadily  pursued,  while  he  was  in  the 
world ;  and,  when  he  left  the  world,  his  work  was  done :  so  that 
he  was  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life.  Father^  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth  ;  /  have  finished  the  work^  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
But  he  did  nothing  else.  When  he  left  the  world,  he  left  nothing 
unfinished,  and  nothing  superadded*  The  ,end  of  all  which  he 
did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was  the  glory  of  his  Father.  This  end 
he  accomplished  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  left  himself  out  of  con* 
sideration;  cheerfully  subordinating  to  it  his  own  convenience, 
pleasure,  and  comfort;  and  cheerfully  undergoing  every  trouble^ 
difficultv,  and  danger.  The  whole  language  of  his  heart,  on 
which  the  whole  language  of  his  life  was  a  glorious  comment,  was, 
Mot  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  J  This  is  the  pattern,  which  we  should 
set  always  before  us ;  this  the  piety,  at  which  we  should  unceasingly 
aim. 

To  Mankind,  also,  he  yielded  himself,  to  promote  their  comfort, 
relieve  their  distresses,  and  secure  their  salvation.  God  is  always 
glorified,  when  good  is  voluntarily  done  to  mankind ;  and  was  in 
this  manner  singularly  glorified  by  Christ.  He  taught  men  truth 
and  righteousness.  He  taught  them  all  the  doctrines  which  they 
ne«lea  to  know,  and  all  the  duties  which  they  were  required  to 
perform,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  Ufe.  At  all  times  he  prayed 
for  them,  even  while  he  was  agonizing  on  the  cross ;  and  wrought 
for  them,  with  extreme  self-denial,  man  v  wonderful  and  beneficent 
miracles.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  his 
hard-hearted,  unbelieving,  and  malignant  countrymen  were  com- 
pelled to  say.  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

In  the  mean  tune,  he  did  nothing  ill.  He  never  omitted  a  duty, 
,  nor  committed  a  sin.  He  was  neither  idle,  nor  vain.  He  neither 
flattered  nor  slandered,  neither  deceived  nor  defrauded,  neither 
corrupted  nor  neglected,  his  fellow-men.  By  their  favour  he  was 
not  enticed;  by  tt\eir  resentment  he  was  not  awed.  His  mind  in- 
dhileed  no  wrath ;  his  bosom  harboured  no  revenge.  Boldly  and 
unirormly,  without  fear  and  without  fondness,  he  to)d  the  truth,  and 
did  that  which  was  kind,  just,  and  right. 

'  To  firiends  he  was  never  partial ;  to  enemies  he  was  never  resent- 
ful.   In  his  virtues  he  was  not  ri$:id ;  in  his  doctrines  not  severe  ; 
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in  bis  worship  not  superstitious :  but  in  all  was  rational,  gentle^ 
meek,  faithful,  self-possessed,  and  sublimely  excellent. 

He  was  bom  in  an  age,  in  which/?wrc,  undefiled  religion  had  won- 
derfully decayed,  and  given  place  to  an  almost  absolute  round  of 
superstitious  and  vain  txtermtits.  Whenever  men  rely  on  these 
obiservances  for  acceptance  with  God,  thev  resign  of  course  all 
ideas  of  internal  purity.  He  who  expects  that  washing  of  hands 
will  give  him  a  title  to  heaven,  will  never  concern  himself  with 
cleansing  his  heart*  In  such  a  state  of  things,  wickedness  of  eve* 
ry  kind  will  triumph ;  all  the  doctrines  of  Religion  will  be  modelled 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those,  who  practise  it ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  faith  will  become  a  complication  of  folly,  falsehood,  au- 
tnoritative  dogmas,  and  implicit  submissions  of  credulity.  But  in 
an  age,  and  countiy,  distinguished  by  these  evils  more  than,  per- 
haps, any  other,  Christ  uniformly  and  victoriously  resisted  them  all« 
He  received  no  doctrine,  he  required  his  hearers  to  receive  none, 
except  when  known  and  proved  by  unanswerable  evidence,  to  be 
from  heaven.  All  his  own  instructions  he  proved  in  this  manner. 
Not  an  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  he  used  the  argument 
from  authority.  In  his  conduct  there  is  not  an  exa:mple  of  super- 
-stition,  enthusiasm,  or  bigotry.  Harmless  enjoyments  he  never  re- 
fused ;  sinful  ones  he  never  indulged.  I4o  man  was  the  better,  or 
the  worse  treated  by  him,  on  account  of  the  sect,  party,  or  nation,  ^ 
to  which  he  belonged. 

In  his  beneficence  he  was  a  dorious  example  to  all  men.  His 
affections  were  literally  universal :  and  his  beneficence  was  an  ex- 
act expression  of  his  affections.  As  it  was  dictated  by  no  idle 
dreams  of  Philosophy,  by  no  cobweb  system  of  abstraction,  but 
by  plain,  practical  truth ;  it  was  real,  useful,  uniformly  honourable 
to  himself,  and  invariably  profitable  to  mankind.  He  never  spent 
his  time  in  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  to  distant  countries,  to  in- 
quire what  errors,  abuses,  or  sufferings,  existed  there,  which  de- 
manded correction,  reformation,  or  relief.  He  did  not  sit  down  in 
the  exercise  of  vain  philanthropy,  to  employ  life  in  unavailing 
sighs,  and  tears,  for  the  sufferings  of  distant  countries,  and  ages ; 
nor  eive  himself  up  to  the  useless  despair  of  doing  any  good  to 
manlind,  because  he  could  not  do  all  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quired. He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  lamenting  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  teaching  others  to  relieve  them.  In  a  man- 
ner, directly  opposed  to  this  visionary,  useless  philosophy,  he  made 
his  whole  life  a  life  of  the  most  active  beneficence,  instead  of 
seeking  for  objects  of  charity  in  Persia^  or  at  Bome^  he  found  them 
in  his  own  Country ;  on  the  spot,  where  he  was ;  among  the  suf- 
ferers, daily  presented  to  his  eyes.  During  his  private  life,  he 
contributed  by  his  daily  efforts  to  support,  and  befriend,  the  family 
of  his  Father.  Throughout  his  ministry,  he  took  an  effectual  and 
thily  charge  of  his  own  family  of  disciples  ^  and  travelled  unceas- 
iogiy  firom  one  place  to  another,  to  find  new  objects,  on  whom  his 
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kindness  might  be  successfully  employed*  Thus  be  loved  ixiaa- 
kind,  not  in  word^  neither  in  tongue^  but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  The 
weight  of  his  example  is,  in  this  respect,  singular ;  because  the 
creat  purposes  of  his  mission  were  more  extensive,  more  abso- 
lutely general,  than  any  which  ever  entered  into  tha  human  mind. 
Like  his  views,  his  benevolence,  also,  was  in  the  absolute  sense 
uttiversaL  Yet  he  spent  his  life  in  doing  good  within  the  sphere. 
In  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  objects,  wahm  his  reach.  Thus  be 
has  taught  us  irresistibly,  that,  instead  of  consuming  our  time  in 
wishes  to  do  good,  where  we  pannot,  the  true  dictate  of  universal 
good-will  is  to  do  it  where  we  can. 

At  the  same  time,  he  denied  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  Imsis* 
No  avaricious,  ambitious,  proud,  or  sensual  des'ure,  found  a  place 
in  his  mind.  Every  selfish  aim  was  excluded  firom  his  heart ;  eveiy 
.unworthy  act,  from  his  life.  Omniscience  itself,  looking  into  his 
soul  with  a  perfect  survey,  saw  nothing  but  pure  excellence,  su- 

Sreme  beauty,  and  divine  lovehness:  a  sun  without  a  spot :  a  splenr 
our,  formed  of  mere  diversities  of  Ught  and  glory. 
The  perfection  of  this  wonderful  example  we  cannot  ezpeotf 
nor  hope,  to  attain :  but  a  character  of  the  same  nature  we  may, 
and,  if  we  would  be  interested  in  the  favour  of  God,  we  SEiust,  ao> 
quire.  Like  him,  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  absolutelv  to  the 
glorification  of  God.  Like  him,  we  must  willingly,  and  alway  do 
good.  Like  him,  we  must  steadily  resist  temptcntion,  and  overcome 
miouity. 

(jbedience,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  commanding  object  of 
our  purposes.  The  pleasure,  at  which  we  supremely  aim,  must 
be,  not  the  pleasure  of  sense  ;  but  the  peace,  which  passeth  all  tm^ 
deritanding;  the  joy  which  no  stranger  meddles  withal}  a  self- 
approving  mind ;  the  consciousness  of  personal  worth  •,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  virtuous  excellence ;  accompanied,  and  cherished,  by  a 
Slorious  hope  of  the  final  approbation  of  God,  and  an  eternal  jresi- 
ence  in  his  house,  in  the  heavens. 

SJdly.  The  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  horn  far  the  character  of 
mankind  is  from  vmat  it  ought  to  be. 

We  are  often  told  very  flattering  things  concerning  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  man ;  the  number  and  splendom*  of  his  virtues ;  and 
the  high  moral  elevation  to  which  he  has  attained.  The  errcff89 
into  which  we  fall  in  forming  this  estimate  of  the  human  character, 
are,  together  with  many  others  respecting  our  own  character,  the 
consequence  of  referring  the  conduct  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow- 
men^  to  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence.  No  man  ever  intends 
to  rise  above  the  standard,  which  he  prescribes  for  himself.  All 
men  expect  to  fall  below  it.  If  the  standard,  then,  be  too  low; 
their  character  will  be  lower  still.  If  it  be  imperfect ;  their  life 
^U  be  more  imperfect.  If  it  be  erroneous ;  their  conduct,  under 
ks  influence,  will  err  still  more  extensively.  The  true  aiai  of 
Averjr  man  ought  to  be  pointed  at  perfection.    Of  perfeotion  he 
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will,  indeed,  fall  abort;  but  his  life  will  be  more  excellent,  than  if 
he  aimed  at  any  inferior  mark.  For  this  reason,  probably,  among 
olher^  the  Scriptures  have  directed  us  to  make  the  attainment  of 
perfection  our  daily,  as  well  as  ultimate,  aim. 

The  formation  of  a  defective  standard  of  excellence  was  one  of 
the  predominant  errors,  and  mischiefs,  of  the  ancient  philosophy* 
The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  PlatattisiSy  and  Peripatetics^  felt  him- 
self to  be  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  because  he  so  grossly  mis* 
conceived  of  what  he  ought  to  be.  Proud ;  vain ;  impious  to  the 
Gods;  a  liar;  an  adulterer;  and  even  a  Sodomite ;  he  still  boasted 
of  his  morality  and  piety,  just  as  the  Stoic  boasted  of  his  happi- 
ness, while  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  the  colic,  or  the  gout. 
The  reason  plainly  was :  he  beheved  all  these  enormities  to  be 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  Wise  man.  Cicero  thought  war^ 
(that  is,  the  butchery  of  mankind,  and  the  devastation  oi  human 
happiness)  when  undertaken  for  the  love  of  glory,  and  unstained 
with  peculiar  cruelty,  justijiable.  Whv  ?  Secause  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  the  love  of  glory  to  ot  virtue,  or  the  real  excel- 
lence of  man;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the  means  of  indulge 
tng,  and  gratifying,  this  passion,  must  be,  at  least,  consistent  with 
virtue.  In  the  same  manner,  men  of  all  descriptions,  when  they 
have  formed  to  themselves  a  false  standard  of  excellence,  are  satis-^ 
fied,  if  they  only  embrace  the  errors,  and  commit  the  sins,  which 
that  standard  allows ;  and  will  in  fact  embrace  more  errors,  and 
commit  more  sins. 

He,  who  will  compare  himself  with  the  perfect  standard  of  virloe, 
furnished  by  the  lite  of  Christ,  will  see  at  once,  and  without  a 
doubt,  how  far  his  character  falls  below  what  God  has  required. 
The  best  man  living  will,  in  this  case,  cordially  unite  with  Paul  in 
exclaiming,  O  wretched  man,  that  I  am!  Who  shall  deliver  m^from 
the  body  ^this  death?  and,  with  Job,  humbled  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  in  the  kindred  exclamation,  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  "  How  difierent,^'  will  he 
say,  "is  my  hfe  from  that  of  the  Redeemer!  How  different  the 
heart,  from  which  it  has  been  derived !  To  me  belongeth  shame 
and  confusion  efface,  because  I  have  sinned,  and  done  this  great 
wickedness.  But  to  thee,  O  Divine  Saviour  of  men,  be  blessings 
and  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever*    Amen.^^ 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  best,  in  the  light  of  this  comparison, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  others  ?  What  of  men,  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  not  only  decent,  but  in  a  good  dcCTee  virtuous,  and 
safe  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  him,  who  neglects  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  family,  or  closet ;  who  attends  in  the  sanctuary,  occasionally 
only,  and  is  inattentive  to  the  worship,  when  present ;  who  neg- 
lects the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed ;  who  justifies  lying,  m 
certain  circumstances ;  who  uses  sophistry ;  who  makes  hard  bar- 
gains; who  preaches  moral  essays,  effusions  of  eenius,  and  mete* 
[^ysical  disquisitions,  instead  of  the  Gospel;  and  himsell^  his  re* 
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sentments,  or  his  flattery,  instead  of  Christ;  who  wastes  his  time 
in  light  and  fanciful  reading;  or  devotes  life  to  amusement,  instead 
of  duty  ?  All  these,  and  all  other  similar,  persons,  are  contrasts 
to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  not  resemblances.  They  walk  not 
05  Christ  walked.  The  same  mind  is  not  in  them  which  was  in 
Christ. 

The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  were  peculiarly  the  virtues  of  the 
Redeemer.  By  this  I  mean,  that  he  exnibited  them  most  frequently, 
urged  them  most  extensively  and  forcibly,  and  described  his  own 
character  as  being  formed  of  them  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The 
proud,  therefore,  the  vain,  the  insolent,  the  wrathful,  and  the  re- 
vengeful, are  irresistibly  compelled,  when  they  read  his  character^ 
to  know  that  they  are  none  of  his. 

IV.  The  example  of  Christ  was  highly  edifying. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  in- 
duce, and  persuade,  mankind  to  follow  him.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  can  make  but  a  few  observations. 

The  example  of  Christ  was  singular.  No  other, .  corresponding 
with  it,  has  ever  appeared  in  the  present  world.  The  best  of  men 
are  onlv  faint  and  distant  copies  of  his  excellence.  When  exhibit- 
ed by  nim,  it  was  a  novelty ;  and  has,  since,  been  always  new,  as 
well  as  always  delightful.  In  this  view,  it  is  formed  to  engage  at- 
tention,  and  command  a  peculiar  regard. 

//  was  the  example  of  an  extraordinary  person  ;  who  taught  won- 
derful wisdom,  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  wrought  wonderful  mir- 
acles. Such  a  person  naturally  compels,  beyond  any  other,  our 
admiration  and  respect;  an  admiration,  miehtily  enlmnced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived ;  the  humble  education  which  he  received ;  the  lowly  condij- 
tion  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  consorted ;  the  superi- 
ority of  his  precepts  and  life  to  those  of  all  who  went  before  him ; 
and  their  total  opposition  to  those  of  his  own  contemporaries* 
All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  a  full  and  affecting  conviction, 
that  his  wisdom  was  self-derived,  and  his  life  the  mere  result  of 
his  own  unrivalled  virtue.  Accordingly,  all  these  facts  astonished 
those,  who  lived  around  hun ;  and  have  filled  with  wonder  men  of 
every  succeeding  age. 

The' example  of  Christ  was  an  example  of  benevolence  cmly.  All 
his  employments  were  directed  to  no  other  earthly  end,  than  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  -His  miracles  were  directed  only 
to  such  objects,  as  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  restoring  life  to  the  dead.  His  precepts, 
and  his  life,  terminated  in  illuminating  the  soul,  diminishing  the 
power  of  sin,  invigorating  virtue,  and  securing  the  salvation  of 
men. 

It  was  the  example^  also^  of  a  person  struggling  with  siy^crmg 
and  sorrow^  unceasing  obloquy  and  bitter  persecution.  The  hea- 
then could  say,  «  The  Gods  memselves  behold  not  a  nobler  spec- 
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tacle,  than  a  good  man,  firmly  enduring  Adversity.''  Christ  was 
supremely  good  ;  and  encountered  extreme  Adversity.  The  pa* 
tience  with  which  he  submitted,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
endured,  invest  his  character  with  greatness,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel.  The  fire  of  persecution,  instead  of  consuming  bim,  mere^ 
ly  lent  its  eloomy  lustre,  to  show  the  splendour  of  the  object^  which 
it  surrounded. 

It  was  the  example  of  a  person^  employed  in  accomplishing  th$ 
greatest  zoorkj  which  was  ever  done^  and  introducing  into  the  tim» 
verse  the  most  extensive  goody  which  it  ever  beheld.  There  is  a 
moral  grandeur,  a  divine  sublimity,  in  this  employment  ot  (XAitj 
at  which  the  mind  gazes  with  wonder,  and  is  lost ;  which  Angels 
behold  with  amazement  and  rapture  ;  and  which  eternity  itself  Will'  | 
hardly  be  able  to  unfold  to  a  created  understanding. 

It  is  the  example  of  a  person^  devoting  all  his  labours^  and  under* 
going  all  his  stm^erings/for  the  benefit  of  others^  and  proffering  tHth 
an  open  hand  tKe  immense  good,  which  he  procured  at  an  inmertii 
price,  to  strangers,  sinners,  apostates,  enemies  to  himself,  otUf  chil* 
dren  of  perdition.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined  men,  he 
was  born,  lived,  laboured,  suffered  through  life,  and  expired  oa 
the  cross.  To  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  be  like  him,  he  shut 
the  prison  of  wo,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven.. 

li  is  an  example,  in  itself  pre-eminently  beautifid  and  lovely.  His 
meekness,  gendeness,  humility,  compassion,  and  universalsweet^- 
hess  of  disposition,  are  not  less  distinguished,  than  his  greatness 
and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  his  character  in  distant  vision, 
exclaimed,  He  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  eUtogether  lobe* 
ly  !  David,  in  prophetic  view  of  the  excellence  of  his  life,  exdakn*^ 
ed,  TJiou  art  fairer  than  the  Sons  of  men  /'  God  the  Fatbkr,  be» 
holding  him  with  infinite  complacency,  announced  his  character  ta 
the  world  with  a  voice  firom  heaven.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  m 
whom  lam  well  pleased.  To  these  divine  declarations  all  virtuous 
beings  have  subjoined  their  Amen. 

Finally  ;  it  is  an  example,  in  which  divine  wisdom  and  excellence 
united  with  the  most  perfect  human  mind;  coinciding  with  all  its  de* 
signs,  and  guiding  it  to  unmingled  excellence.  To  the  amiableness 
and  beauty  of  the  most  finished  created  virtue,  were  superadded, 
and  united,  the  authority  and  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  oy  which 
that  Mind  was  inhabited.  The  combination,  therefore,  was  a  com* 
bination  of  alT  that  is  lovely  with  all  that  is  awful,  exalted,  and 
divine.  What  mind,  that  can  be  persuaded  Irom  sin,  must  not  thir 
Example  persuade  ?  What  mina,  that  can  be  allured  to  holin^i 
must  not  this  Example  allure  ? 
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SERxHON  L.VI. 

tm  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST.; — HIS  ATONEMENT. ITS  EXISTENCE.' 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH'  IT  IS  PERFORMED. ITS  EXTENT. 


tovAirt  lit  24— fift.  BHngjudUud  freely  by  hii  grace  through  the  redemption  thai  io 
tn  Chrid  Jetw;  whom  God  hath  Kt  forth  to  be  a  propUiaiionf  through  faith  tn 
Au  hhod,  to  declare  hit  righteoutnettfor  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 


the  forbearasiee  of  Ood;  to  declare^  I  say,  at  this  tune  his  righteousness  i  that 
ho  wUght  be  justf  and  the  JusHfier  of  him  tfAtcA  beHooeth  in  Jesus, 

In  the  last  sermon,  I  proposed  to  discourse  on  the  Atonement  <f 
Christy  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  T%€  Kature  ; 

II.  'Phe  Jftctsrity  i  and, 

I.  III.  The  Exislenct  i  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  was  performed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

T%e  two  first  of  these  I  considered  suflSciendy  in  that  discourse. 
T^  three  last  I  propose  to  examine  at  the  present  time;  and  shall 
proceed  without  any  preliminary  remarks  to  show, 

III.  The  Existence  of  an  Atonement  for  sin. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  is  revealed,  all  proofs  of  the  fact  in  question  must  be 
derived  from  Revelation.  The  proofs,  which  I  shall  allege,  I  shall 
arrange  under  the  following  heads : 

1st.  Those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Pro^ 
fiiiatian  for  sin. 

These  are  the  Text,  1  John  ii.  2,  and  1  John  iv.  10.  Of  these, 
the  Text  first  claims  our  consideration.  In  the  text  it  is  declared, 
that  Ood  has  set  forth  Christ  to  be  apropitiation*  The  word,  here 
rendered  propitiation,  is  iXo^^ov.  This  word  is  used  only  twice  in 
the  Greek  Testament;  viz.  in  the  text,  and  Hebrews  ix.  5.  Its 
proper  meaning  is  the  promtialory,  or  mercy-seat^  as  it  is  rendered 
m  tne  latter  passage.  Tne  mercy-seat,  in  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, was  the  place  where  God  manifested  himself,  peculiarly,  by 
the  Siechinah,  or  visible  symbol  of  his  presence ;  heard  the  prayers 
and  accepted  the  offerings,  of  his  people ;  and  dispensed  to  them 
his  mercy,  in  answer  to  meir  supplications.  The  mercy-seat,  we 
are  taught  in  the  text,  was  a  type,  of  which  Christ,  the  true  ikasnpw, 
was  the  andtype.  In  him  God  hears  our  prayers,  and  dispenses 
his  owh  mercy  to  us.  The  mercy-seat,  the  place  where  God  e» 
hibited  himself  y  thus  propitious  to  mankind,  was  itself  a  mere 
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neglecting,  or  refusing,  to  pay  in  the  proper  season,  and  manneri 
demands,  or  admits,  of  an  atonement.  In  every  other  case  where 
an  atonement  exists,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  a  satisfaction  for  an 
injury,  or  fault. 

In  some  cases,  the  party  offending  cannot  atone  for  his  offencei 
but  the  atonement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  vicariously^  that  is, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person  between  th§  offender  and  the 
Offended.  Of  this  nature  is  every  case,  in  which  the  offender  owes, 
as  absolutely,  every  duty,  which  he  could  afterwards  perform,  bb 
he  owed  that,  the  non-performance  of  which  constituted  his  fiault. 
In  this  case,  all  his  future  efforts  are  necessarily  due  for  the  time 
being ;  and  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  satisfaction  for  &ults, 
whicn  are  past.  Amends  for  an  injury  can  never  be  made  by  ser-  • 
vices,  which  are  due  to  the  injured  person  on  other  grounds,  and 
the  refusal  of  which  would  constitute  a  new  injury.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  services,  rendered  only  on  account  of  the  injury,  al- 
ready received.  He,  therefore,  who  owes  to  another  all  his  ser- 
vices for  himself,  can  never  become  theineans  of  atoning  to  him  for 
the  faults  of  another.  In  all  cases  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  svIh 
stitute  must  be  under  no  personal  obligation  to  render  the  services^ 
which  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  principal ^  or  in 
other  words  the  offender.  Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  tnat  whatia 
due  for  himself  cannot  be  transferred  to  tne  account  of  anotherm 
In  every  case  of  personal,  or  vicarious,  atonement,  the  services  ren» 
dered  must  be  of  such  value  ;  as  to  become  a  reasonable^  and  full» 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  :  all,  that  justice  can  fairly  demand, 
or  render :  such,  as  will  place  the  person  injured  in  as  good  a  situ- 
ation, as  that,  which  preceded  the  injury.  Where  the  injury  has 
been  great,  therefore,  or  multiplied,  the  services  must  also  be  pro- 
portionally great. 

An  atonementfor  a  crime,  committed  against  a  Government  j  of  amy 
kindy  supposes  the  offender^  if  he  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  ft,  to  be 
pardoned.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  such,  as  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment in  as  good  a  state,  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  easily  and  sure- 
ly efficacious  in  its  future  operations,  after  the  offender  is  pardoned, 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  punished  with  exact  justice. 
In  no  other  manner  can  it  become  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  If 
all  the  services  of  the  offender,  in  this  case,  were  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, after  his  crime  was  committed  5  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  atonement  to  be  made,  unless  by  another  person. 

Sin  is  a  crime,  committed  against  the  Government  of  God*  All 
the  services  of  sinners  are  owed  to  God,  for  the  time  being.  No 
future  services  of  any  sinner,  therefore,  can  be  any  satisfaction  for 
his  past  sins.  If  an  atonement  be  made  in  this  case,  then,  it  must 
be  made  by  a  substitute  ;  and  this  substitute  must  be  able  to  render 
services,  of  sufficient  value  to  repair  the  injury  done.  In  the  per- 
fermance  of  these  services  he  must  leave  the  Divine  Government 
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as  6nn,  as  bodourable,  as  efficacious  in  its  operations,  after  thq 
atonement  is  made,  as  it  was  before  the  crime  was  committed. 
-  It  will,  pertiaps,  be  objected  here,  that  the  Divine  Government 
cannot  become  less  firm,  or  less  honourable,  than  it  originally  was : 
because  it  is  supported  in  its  full  strength  by  Infinite  power  and 
wisdom.  To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  Government  of  God 
over  his  moral  creatures  is  a  moral  Government  /  that  is,  a  Govern- 
ment of  rules  and  fnotives  5  or  of  laws,  rewards,  and  punishments. 
Such  a  Government,  even  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  may  become 
weak  and  inefficacious,  in  the  view  of  its  subjects.  A  law,  which, 
after  it  has  been  violated,  is  not  vindicated  by  punishing  the  viola- 
tor, loses,  of  course,  a  part  of  its  authority.  A  moral  Governor  will 
cease  to  be  regarded  with  veneration,  if,  when  he  is  insulted  by  his 
subjects,  he  does  not  inflict  on  them  the  proper  punishment.  A 
Government  o(  mere  power  may  be  upheld  in  its  full  strength  by  the 
exercise  of  power  only.  But  a  moral  Government  cannot  be  thus 
preserved,  unless  the  motives  to  obedience  are  continued,  to  the 
View  of  its  subjects,  in  their  full  force.  An  atonement  for  sin, 
dierefore,  that  is,  a  complete  atonement,  must  be  such,  as  to  leave 
these  motives  wholly  unimpaired.  It  must  consist  of  such  services, 
as,  whatever  else  may  be  their  nature,  will,  after  the  sinners  are 
|iudoned,  leave  the  Government  of  God  in  no  degree  less  vener- 
able, less  efficacious,  or  les^  likely  to  be  punctually  obeyed,  than 
before  the  sins  were  committed.  As  these  sins  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  very  great ;  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  services,  render- 
ed as  a  satisraction  for  them,  must  be  of  great  value. 

11.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  Necessity  of  an  Atonement. 

In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  forwarn  my 
hearers  that  it  is  a  part,  of  high  importance  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
to  aU  just  views  of  tne  Christian  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  to  view  the  state  of  man,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law. 

The  language  of  this  law,  and  its  only  language,  was.  He  thai 
doth  these  things  shall  live  bv  them.  ^This  do^  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  written  in  the 
book  of  the  Law,  to  do  them.  This  law  God  published,  as  the  rule, 
by  which  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude  determined  to  go- 
vern the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  a  right  and  just  rule.  Of  course 
also,  it  is  a  rule,  which  the  same  wisdom  and  rectitude  are  pledged 
to  maintain  in  its  fiiU  force.  The  very  reasons,  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted, requhre  with  their  full  strength,  that  it  should  be  also  main- 
tained, if  it  was  wise  and  right  to  enact  it,  it  was  equally  wise  and 
right  to  maintain  it.  If  to  enact  it  was  the  dictate  of  Infinite  wis- 
dom and  rectitude  ;  to  maintain  it  must  equally  be  the  dictate  of  the 
aame  attributes. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
cannot  be  refused  an  admission ;  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  n# 

a'lncr  can  be  forriven,  consistently  with  this  law,  or  ^hp  honour  of 
e  Lawgiver,  unless  on  the  ground  of  an  Atonement.     In  the  law 
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be  had  dedared,U)At/Ae5Qu/ioA»cAnrinef  A  tAdi^ie,  Topaidonlhe 
ainoer,  without  any  change  {fx>xfi  that  state  of  things,  which  existed 
when  the  law  was  published,  would  be  to  declare,  bj  declininff  ta 
cany  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution,  that  Infinite  wiscbm 
and  rectitude  had  formed  new  views  concerning  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sinner ;  views,  contrary  to  those  wkk 
which  the  law  was  published.  When  the  law  was  published,  God 
declared,  that  the  sinner  should  die.  Now  he  must  declare,  by 
pardoning  the  sinner,  that  he  should  not  die.  Yet  no  change  in  tha 
state  of  tmngs  had  taken  place ;  nor  is  any  supposed  to  have  takoi 
place ;  to  occasion  this  change  in  the  divine  conduct.  lio  reason 
IS  even  supposed,  why  the  conduct  of  God  should  be  thus  changedf 
The  change  itselJi  must,  of  course,  be  wanton,  causeless,  and  dia* 
graceful  to  the  divine  character.  If  the  law  was  originaliy  just,  k 
was  nmp  just.  Justice,  therefore,  required  the  execution  of  its 
penalty  upon  every  transgressor.  In  pardoning  the  transgneiMpr, 
God  would  declare,  that  me  law  was  not  just ;  in  direct  contradic* 
tion  to  the  declaration,  which  he  made  of  its  justice,  when  he  pub* 
lished  it,  as  the  rule,  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  the  worki.  }( 
the  Law  was  originally  wise  ;  it  must  now  be  wise  to  execute  it. 
But  in  pardoning  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution 
of  the  Law  was  not  consistent  with  wisdom.  If  the  Law  was  ori* 
ginally  good^  that  is,  formed  by  a  benevolent  mind,  so  as  to  pvo* 
mote  benevolent  purposes ;  it  was  now  equally  good.  But  in  par- 
dofiing  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  The  chaiq;e9 
therefore,  manifested  in  the  divine  character,  and  conduct,  by  par* 
doning  the  sinner,  where  no  change  of  c'urcumstances  existed  to 
justify  it,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  great  and  essential ;  no  less 
than  God's  denying  himself;  and,  on  the  other,  would  be  cause* 
less,  weak,  and  contemptible.  Can  such  a  change  be  attributed^ 
even  in  thought,  to  the  immutable  and  perfect  Jehovah  ? 

In  the  Law,  God  had  manifested  an  infinite  love  to  holiness,  and 
an  infinite  hatred  to  sin  ;  (h*,  if  the  language  should  be  preferred, 
a  supreme  love  to  the  one,  and  a  supreme  hatred  to  tne  other. 
But,  to  pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  thinffs, 
would  be  to  treat  the  sinner  and  the  mithiul  subject  exactly  in  me 
same  manner ;  or  to  treat  the  sinner  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he 
bad  faithfully  obeyed.  Declarations,  made  by  conduct,  are  alto* 
gether  the  most  solemn  and  efficacious  of  all  declarations.  In  this 
conduct,  therefore,  God  woukl  in  the  inost  solemn  manner  declare, 
that  he  regarded  holiness  and  sin  alike ;  because  he  treated  the 
sinner  and  the  saint  alike ;  and  that  neither  of  them  was  an  object 
of  his  serious  regard.  The  views  of  a  lawgiver  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  whole  of  his  Government,  taken  together  j  and  frogi 
this  cannot  but  be  distinctly  understood.  If  his  Laws  are  unwise , 
h$  will  be  pronounced  to  tie  unwise.    If  his  adininistrati^  be  ui>* 

'  I  $  be  will  be  considered  as  sustaining  ike  same  oharaottr.   If 
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either  of  them  be  unjust ;  he  will  be  pronounced  to  be  unjust.  If 
they  be  inconsistent;  inconsistency  will  necessarily  be  attributed 
to  bis  character.  How  perfect  a  violation  would  this  conduct  be  of 
the  attributes  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  immutability ! 

At  the  same  time,  all  subjects  of  the  Divine  Grcrvernment  would 
be  encouraged  to  disobedience  by  these  proofs  of  a  changeable, 
weak,  and  inconsistent  character.  Angels,  we  know,  can  disobey. 
This  is  complete  proof,  that  all  inferior  creatures  are  capable  of 
the  same  disobedience.  Angels  have  disobeyed ;  when,  at  least, 
thev  supposed  the  law  to  mean  ezactlv  what  it  threatens ;  and 
witnout  the  least  hope,  founded  on  any  declaration  of  God,  of  any 
possible  exemption  from  the  penalty,  actually  denounced.  Man 
also  disobeyed  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both  also  revolted, 
when  antecedently,  they  had  been  only,  and  perfectly,  holy^  In 
these  facts  we  have  complete  evidence,  that  no  class  of  Ymy  be- 
ings, is  secure  from  disobedience,  even  under  a  law,  which  gives 
not  a  single  encouragement  to  escape  to  those  who  disooey. 
Should  such  encouragement,  then,  be  holden  out  by  the  actual  for- 
giveness, much  more  by  the  universal  forgiveness,  of  the  penitent, 
without  an  atonement,  who  might  not  be  expected  to  rebel  ?  Who, 
when  temptation  powerfully  assailed,  and  the  wish  to  sin  was 
strongly  excited,  would  not  feel  assured  of  his  own  future  repent* 
ance,  and  his  consequent  safety  from  future  punishment  ? 

Of  such  beings,  as  men  now  are,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
they  themselves  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  might  be  rationally- 
expected  under  such  a  dispensation.  This  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
skier, 

1st.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  completely  opened  the 
door,  tor  the  exemption  of  all  penitents  fix)m  the  punishment, 
threatened  by  the  law ;  and  yet,  that  the  number  of  those,  who 
really  repent,  is  ordinarily  very  small,  compared  with  the  number 
of  those,  who  transgress. 

2dly.  That  not  even  one  of  these  becomes  a  penitent,  of  his  own 
accord ;  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  assure  us ;  but  assumes  this 
character,  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 

3dly.  That,  of  this  number,  few,  very  few,  are  ever  awakened, 
«  convinced,  by  the  encouragements  and  promises  of  the  Gospel; 
but  almost  all  by  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  The  blessings  of 
immortality,  the  glories  of  heaven,  are  usually,  to  say  the  least, 
preached,  with  little  efficacv,  to  an  assembly  of  sinners.  I  have 
Deen  surprised  to  see  how  dull,  inattentive,  and  sleepy,  such  an  as- 
sembly has  been,  amidst  the  strongest  representations  of  these  Di- 
vine subjects,  combining  the  most  vivid  unages  with  a  vigorous 
style,  and  an  impressive  elocution. 

4thly.  That  those  persons,  who  disbelieve  a. future  pimishment, 
are  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  of  character,  even  beyond 
ether  licentious  men.  Repentance,  and  religion,  are  certainly  never 
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seen  by  the  common  eye  among  infidels,  or  universalists ;  and  no 
revival  of  religion,  no  considerable  prevalence  of  reli^on,  has,  so 
£aur  a^  I  know,  been  the  consequence  of  preaching  Umtarian  doc- 
trines. 

'All  these  are  direct  proofs,  that  men,  who  now  sin  so  extensive- 
ly and  perseveringly,  would,  if  the  denunciations  of  the  Law  were 
proved  to  be  false,  by  the  extension  of  forgiveness  to  sinners  with- 
out an  atonement,  sin  with  a  harder  heart,  with  a  bolder  hand,  and 
throughout  a  more  uniformly  guiltv  life^ 

Restraint  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  law,  and  every  govern- 
ment :  Hitherto  shalt  thou  corrUj  but  no  further,  being  invariably 
the  lan^age  of  both.  All  restraint  is  a  hindrance  of  inclination ; 
a  prohibition  of  the  indulgence  of  desire.  In  itself,  it  is  always 
regarded  as  an  evil ;  and  is  really  such,  whenever  it  does  not  pre- 
vent some  other  evil  or  accomplish  some  good.  Adam,  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  in  the  end  considered  the  prohibition  of  the  forbid- 
den tree  as  an  evil.  We,  with  sinful  propensities  only,  should  un- 
doubtedly regard,  and  naturally  do  in  fact  regard,  every  restraint 
in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  God  were  not  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  upon  us  for  our  transgressions,  but  wene  to  for- 
give the  sinner  without  an  atonement,  we  should  undoubtedly  sin, 
pot  only  invariably,  but  with  a  boldness,  constancy,  and  extent,  not 
often  seen,  even  in  this  guilty  world. 

If  any  person  should  think  this  conclusion  harsh,  and  severe ; 
let  him  remember  how  soon  after  the  apostacy  mankind,  in  the  pos- 
session of  long  life,  and  abundant  enjoyments,  foreot  the  loss  of 
their  immortality ;  and  corrupted  themselves,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  infinitely  benevolent  Author  of  their  being  thought  it  necessary 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  one  family,  with  the 
besom  of  Destruction.  Let  him  remember  how  little  reformation 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  or  the  terrible 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Let  him  remember,  that  the.  Israelites  worship- 
ped a  calf,  at  tne  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  ^  and  sunk  into  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Canaanites,  as  soon  as  the  generation,  which  destroy- 
ed them,  had  gone  to  the  grave.  Let  him  remember,  that,  amid 
all  the  judgments,  and  mercies,  which  they  received,  they  aposta- 
tized fit)m  God,  at  the  end  of  every  little  period,  and  were  nnally 
ffiven  up,  as  hopeless,  to  captivity  and  ruin.  Let  him  remember, 
uat  their  descendants  crucified  Christ ;  and  that,  after  the  sufi*er- 
incs  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  those  extreme,  they  are  still 
unbehevin^,  impenitent,  and  harder  than  the  nether  millstone.  Let 
him  remeinoer,  finally,  how  soon  the  Christian  world  itself  degene- 
rated into  idolatiry,  impurity,  persecution,  forgetfiilness  of  God,  a 
general  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  a  general  dissolution  of 
morals.  With  these  things  in  his  view,  it  will  be  impossible  for  l^m 
to  think  the  conclusion,  which  I  have  drawn,  either  unwarrantablct 
or  unkind. 

But  it  may  be  said,  HoLt  although  all  these  evils  might  inieii  iak$ 
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ftdcBf  if  Ood  should  pardon  sinners  without  repentance ;  still  the 
jorgiteness  of  penitents  involves  no  such  consequence*     To  this  al- 
legation, which  I  believe  to  be  made  by  almost  every  human  heart, 
I  answer. 

1  St.  T/ie  threatening  of  the  law  against  transgression  is  ahsolutem 
The  sovl  that  sinncth  shall  die.     In  this  threatening  there  is  no 
mention,  and  plainly  no  admission,  of  repentance,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  escape  to  the  transgressor.     If  an  exception  was  intended 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  penitent ;  why  was  it  not  expressed, 
or  at  least  hinted,  by  the  law  ?    There  is  not,  that  I  know,  a  single 
intimation,  of  this  nature,  in  any"  of  the  expressions,  which  it  con- 
tains.    Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  this  exception  is  not  made 
in  the  words  of  the  law  itself  yet  it  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the 
Comments  on  the  /aw,  given  us  by  Moses  and  the  succeeding 
prophets;  I  answer,  that,  wherever  these  Commentators  speaK 
of  repentance,  as  connected  with  our  escape  from  the  curse  of  the 
Taw,  they  speak  of  it,  either  as  connected  with  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  or  not.     If  they  mention  it,  as  connected  with  this  atone- 
ment;   then  the  Objector  will  be  obliged  to  admit,   that   the 
atonement  itself  is  the  foundation  of  the  Penitent's  escape.     If 
(hey  do  not  speak  of  it  as  connected  with  the  atonement,  then  it 
foltows,  that  the  penitent  is  pardoned,  tmder  the  law,  or  legal  dw- 
pensation.     An  act  of  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace ;  and  no  act  is 
more  eminently  gracious,  or  free.     To  this  erace  the  Gospel  can 
add,  and  does  in  fact  add,  nothing  material.     Ghrace,  therefore, 
came,  according  to  this  supposition,  oridnally  by  Moses,  and  not 
by  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  is  not  the  good  news,  or  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  grace  of  God^  as  it  is  often  styled  by  the  writers  of  it;  be- 
cause the  tidings  which  it  professes  to  bring,  were  long  before 
published  by  the  law. 

Further ;  it  will  not  be  in  this  case  true,  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  law  shall 
pass,  until  all  H  fulfilled.  Not  only  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  but  the 
whole  penal  sentence,  of  the  law  is,  accord'mg  to  this  scheme,  left, 
aind  will  for  ever  be  left,  unfulfilled ;  without  any  other  reason  to 
forbid  its  fulfilment,  beside  what  existed,  and  was  known  to  exist, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world. 

2dly.  The  absolute  threatening  of  the  law  was  denounced  by  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections.  When  he  denounced  it, 
therefore,  in  this  manner,  that  is,  unconditionally,  he  acted  wisely 
and  justly.  The  denunciation  he  intended  either  to  execute,  or 
not.  If  ne  did  not  intend  to  execute  it,  he  acted,  so  far  as  I  am 
ahle  to  discern,  insincei*ely ;  because  in  publishing  \h  he  declared, 
Aat  he  would  do  what  he  intended  not  to  do.  If  he  intended  to 
execute  it,  he  will  cettainly  execute  it;  because  no  reason  exists, 
hi  the  case  supposed,  to  forbid  the  execution,  which  did  not  exist 
lA  his  view,  when  be  published  the  threatening.  It  will  not  be* 
^Uttted;  thfllt  befbrenaw  every  instance  of  repentance,  wfiicfi' w6ald 
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afterwards  be  exhibited  by  mankind.  As  God  is  immutable ;  it 
must,  at  the  least,  be  conceded,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
change  his  determinations,  in  any  case,  especially  a  case  of  such 
importance,  where  no  reason  whatever  exists  for  the  change,  bc- 
sicle  those  which  existed  when  the  determination  was  made. 

3dly.  !%«  repentance  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  an  atonement  for 
his  crime.  Repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin ;  confession  of 
it ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  it;  reso- 
lutions of  future  ooedience ;  and  actual  reformation.  These  things 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the 
sinner ;  but  they  alter  not  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  guilt  which 
he  has  already  mcurred.  For  this  he  is  condemned ;  and  for  this, 
even  according  to  his  own  penitential  views,  he  has  merited  pun- 
ishment. In  what  manner  does  his  present  penitence  affect  this 
cuilt?  Certainly  in  no  such  sense,  as  to  lessen  its  degree,  or 
desert  of  punishment.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  it  prevent  him 
fix>m  being  punished  ?  Plainly  in  none,  except  that,  which  will 
make  amends  for  the  evils,  which  he  has  committed ;  the  dishon- 
our, which  he  has  done  to  the  law,  and  government,  of  God.  But 
what  is  there,  in  his  repentance,  which  can  make  these  amends  f 
In  what  manner  will  it  discover,  that  the  character  of  God,  in 
threatening  punishment  to  his  sins,  and  declining,  on  account  of  a 
repentance  originally  foreseen,  to  inflict  that  puni^^iment,  was  die  - 
satne  character ;  or  that  God,  when  he  threatened  the  punishment, 
and  when  he  refused  to  execute  it,  regarded  holiness  and  sin  in 
one  unchangeable  manner  ?  Will  his  sorrow  for  sm  make  it  cease 
to  be  sin  ?  Will  the  confession  of  his  guilt  make  him  cease  to  be  fc 
guilty  ?  Will  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment, which  he  has  deserved,  make  it  oease  to  be  just  ?  Will  his 
resolutions  of  amendment,  or  his  actual  reformation,  effiiG%  or 
lessen,  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  ?  None  of  these  things  will,  I 
suppose,  be  pretended.  How,  then,  can  the  repentance  of  a  sin- 
ner become  9  proper  ground  for  his  forgiveness,  and  acceptance? 
If  he  is  actuaHy  torgiven,  on  this  ground,  it  cannot  but  be  seen, 
and  will  with  truth  be  said,  that  God,  in  the  formation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  law,  has  acted  inconsistenUy ;  and  that  either 
the  law  was  unjust  and  unreasonable,  or  that  his  failure  to  execute 
it  was  unwise  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  For  this  evil,  which, 
for  aught  that  appears,  may  be  great  beyond  any  assignable  limit, 
this  scheme  furnishes,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  remedy. 

But  it  may  be  further  asked.  Would  it  not  be  more  honowrahle  to 
God^  or  at  least  equally  honourable^  to  forgive  tne  penitent^joithout 
an  Atonement  ?  Whence  is  ity  that  sufferings  or  punishmen^^ecomes 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  glory  in  the  Government  of  the 
Universe  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  creature  of 
yesterday  to  employ  himself  in  contitvli^  a  government  for  the 
Universe ;  or  a  system  of  regulations,  by  which  the  Author  of  the 
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Universe  may  direct  his  immense  and  eternal  administration.  Even 
to  understand  that  state  of  things,  which  really  exists,  is,  in  a  few 
tfastances  only,  possible  for  us ;  and,  in  almost  all,  utterly  trans- 
celids  the  extent  of  our  faculties.  A  little  child  would  oe  very 
absurdly  employed  in  contriving  a  system  of  government  for  a 
kingdom,  or  in  forming  decisions  concerning  the  wisdom  or  folly, 
the  justice  or  injustice,  by  which  it  was  governed.  The  Universe 
is  more  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of  a  man,  than  a  kingdom 
to  those  of  a  child ;  and  the  government  of  God  as  absolutely 
transcends  the  comprehension  of  an  Angel,  as  that  of  a  prince 
exceeds  the  understanding  of  a  child.  An  attempt  to  answer  these 
cpiestions,  therefore,  must  be,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
seen  to  be,  lame,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfectory. 
Nothing  more  can  be  expected  on  this  subject  by  a  sober  mail, 
tlian  a  removal,  or  diminution,  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  doubts , 
and  even  this,  perhaps,  may  be  attempted  in  vain.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon  our 
inquiries  in  the  present  case,  arise,  not  from  any  perceptible  ab- 
surdity of  what  we  know,  but  from  the  mere  inexplicableness  of 
trhat  we  do  not  know ;  from  the  nature  of  the  subject^  in  itself  free 
from  all  absurdity^  but  incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  direct,  but  par- 
tial, answer  to  these  inquiries,  the  following  observations. 
,  1st.  We  tire  prejudiced  judges  of  this  subject.  Our  own  case, 
and  that  a  case  immensely  interesting  to  us,  is  concerned.  Where 
we  have  interests  depending,  of  very  moderate  importance,  ow 
j^  judgments  usually  are  partial.  Here  they  must  of  course  be  ex- 
iiiemely  partial. 

2dly.  Jfo  government  of  the  Universe  can  become  the  character 
tf  tt$  Creator^  except  a  moral  government.  A  government  of 
force  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  any  moral  excellence,  or 
any  intellectual  glory.  The  ruler,  so  far  as  he  was  obeyed,  would 
be  obeyed  only  from  fear,  and  never  from  confidence,  or  love. 
This  is  the  obedience  of  a  slave ;  as  the  government  would  be  that 
of  a  tyrant.  Jt  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  words,  to  prove,  that  in 
this  case  the  ruler  could  never  be  reverenced,  nor  loved,  by  his 
subiects ;  or  that  his  subjects  could  never  be  virtuous  and  amiable 
in  themselves,  or  loved  and  apj)roved  by  him. 
.  3dly.  The  Law  of  God  w,  and-  must  of  necessity  be^  a  rule  of 
action  for  an  immense  rmltilude  of  beings^  that  is,  for  the  whole 
intelligent  Uhivers^  throughout  eternity.  The  wise  and  perfect 
regulati^  of  this  vast  kingdom  cannot  but  require  a  course  of  ad- 
miuistrflky,  in  many  respects  different  from  that,  by  which  a'little 
part  of  tins  kingdom  might,  perhaps,  be  effectually  governed, 
regulations,  also,  which  are  to  extend  their  influence  through  eter- 
nity, must  of  .course  dtffisr  from  those,  whose  influence  is  confined 
to  a  little  period  of  time.^lHrticularly, 

4thly.  The  Motives  to  Wtdience  must  be  great,  fmifimn,  aboays 
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present,  and  always  operative.  We  well  know  by  &iiiilk)ir^ii|firi  • 
ence,  that  a  little  State  can  be  kept  in  order  by  what  is  coimBptilv 
called  a  very  gentle  administration  :  that  is,  the  government  may 
consist  of  mild  laws,  holding  out  motives  to  obedience  of  moderate 
efficacy,  and  an  administration  of  those  laws,  presenting  by  il» 
gentleness  similar  motives*  Whereas  a  great  empire,  contaming 
vast  multitudes  of  people,  can  be  successfully  controlled,  only  by 
what  is  called  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic  government ;  induoing 
obedience  by  more  powerful  motives,  addressed  unceasingly  to 
every  subject,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administratioiw  Th« 
degree,  to  which  these  motives  need  to  be  extended  in  the  govern-, 
ment  of  the  universe,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  an  unlimit^ 
understanding. 

5thly«  All  mothes  to  obedience  are  comprised  in  natural  good  and 
natmral  evil;  that  is,  in  enjoyment  and  steering.  As  a  moral  go- 
vernment infiuences  only  by  motives,  and  only  in  thi^  way  preserve* 
the  peace,  and  insures  the  happiness,  of  those  who  obey ;  it  h,, 
plain,  that  these  motives,  found  in  enjoyment  and  suffering,  muel  in 
such  a  kingdom  as  this,  possess,  if  its  peace  and  happiness  are  to 
be  secured,  very  great  power;  power,  sufiicient  to  accomplish  the 
end.  How  great  the  suffering,  or  the  enjoyment,  proposed  by  the 
hw,  and  produced  by  the  administration,  as  motives  to  c4>edience 
and  disobedience,  must  be,  God  only  caw  determine. 

6thly«  A  great  part  of  aU  the  motives  to  obediencey  in  sxtck  a  CftH 
temmentj  is  presented  by  the  wnformiiy^  and  exactness ^  of  the  ai 
ministration.  No  State,  in  the  present  world,  is  ever  well  govern- 
ed; is  ever  orderly,  peaceful,  and  happy  ;  under  an  administra- 
tion inconsistent  with  itself;  an  administration  at  one  time  rigid,  at 
another  lax ;  at  one  time  severe,  at  another  indulgent.  This  is  pro- 
verbially acknowledged.  Such  a  government  of  the  Universe 
would,  not  improbably  within  a  little  time,  throw  its  aflairs  into  con- 
fusion, and  involve  its  inhabitants  in  very  extensive  evil,  if  not  in 
absolute  ruin.  If  the  law  of  God,  then,  were  not  to  be  executed, 
unless  occasionally ;  if  its  penalties  were  not  inflicted  on  penitents; 
this  inconsistency  would  be  seen  in  all  its  extent,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  all  its  evil  consequences.  But  this  could  not  be  nonour- 
able  to  God ;  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  useful  to  his  Intelligent  king- 
dom. 

7thly.  The  law  of  God  is  formed  in  such  a  manner  y  as  to  insure, 
if  obeyed,  the  supreme  glorv  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  so  honourable  to  God,  as  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  an  immense  and  an  eternal  kingdom,  composed 
of  subjects,  who  love  him  with  all  the  hearty  and  each  other  as  them* 
selves;  a  kingdom,  therefore,  of  perfect  order,  harmony,  and  rec- 
titude. But  Uiese  immense  blessings  are  secured,  as  well  as  gen- 
erated, by  this  law.  A  law  of  such  unportance  can  neither  be  giv- 
en up,  nor  changed  in  any  manner,  consistently  with  the  hpnour  of 
God. 
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8thly«  T%e  advent  of  Christ  is  every  where  exhibited^  as  fraught 
withpeculiar  blessings  to  mankind.  It  was  published  by  the  Angel 
to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  as  an  event,  the  news  of  which  were 
food  tidings  of  great  joy.  It  was  sung  by  his  heavenly  compan- 
ions, as  the  foundation,  and  source,  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
peace  on  earthy  and  good^will  towards  men.  But  if  Christ  did  not 
make  an  atonement  tor  sin,  it  will  be  difficult ;  I  presume  it  will  be 
impossible ;  to  point  out,  or  to  conceive,  in  what  respect  his  advent 
was  of  such  importance,  either  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  good 
of  mankind.     On  this  ground,  he  certainly  was  not  the  means  of 

Sirdon  to  men ;  because  they  are  pardoned  without  his  interference, 
e  was  not  the  means,  even  of  publishing  this  pardon  ;  for  it  had 
been  published  long  before,  and  amply,  by  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament*  A  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  spirit,  says  David^ 
thou  wilt  not  despise.  Let  the  Toicked  forsake  his  way,  says  Isaiahj 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  /  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord^ 
for  he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundant^ 
ly  pardon* 

If  Christ  made  an  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind;  all  the 
mafnificent  expressions  concerning  his  mission,  and  character;  the 
declarations,  thatht  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  thai  there 
is  Salivation  in  no  other}  are  easilv  understood ;  if  not,  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  they  can  be  explained.  Particularly,  I  am  unable  to 
discern  how  God  is  so  solemnly  said  to  be  peculiarly  glorified  by 
the  mission  of  Christ :  for,  according  to  this  scheme,  he  was  sent 
for  no  purpose,  which  had  not  been  accomplished  before ;  and 
which  might  not,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  accomplished 
afterwards,  without  his  appearance  in  the  world. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. ^HIS  ATONEMENT. 

RoMAirs.  iii.  24^26.  Being jtuti/ied  freely  by  hu grace  through  the  ridemptionthaiie 
in  Chrid  Jena;  whom  Qod  haih  tet  forth  to  be  a  propituUion,  through  failh  tM 
hit  blood,  to  declare  his  righteoutnestfor  the  remistion  of  tint  that  are  pott,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.;  to  declarey  J  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness :  Uud 
he  ndght  be  just,  and  the  Justijier  of  him  uihich  beUeveth  in  Jesus, 

In  a  fonner  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  as  parts  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ, 

7%e  Holiness  of  his  character  t 

The  Sacrifice^  which  he  offered  for  sin :  and, 

7%e  hniercession  which  he  makes  for  sinners. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  has  bieen  examined  at  length.  The 
present  discourse  shall  be  occupied  by  the  second. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  mb||» 

In  considering  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 

L  The  Nature; 

IL  The  Necessity }  and, 

III.  The  Existence  ;  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

rV.  The  Manner  J  in  which  it  was  performed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Nature  of  an  Atonement. 

The  word  Atonement^  in  its  original  sense,  always  denotes  some 
amends,  o^^atisfaction,  for  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  or  the  com- 
mission of  some  fault :  a  satisfaction,  with  which,  when  supposed 
to  be  complete,  the  person  injured  ought  reasonably  to  be  content- 
ed, and  to  demand  of  the  ofl^nder  nothing  more  on  account  of  his 
transgression.  This  satisfaction  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  made 
by  the  offender  himself.  Whenever  he  has  owed  some  piece  of 
service,  and  this  was  all  he  has  owed,  he  mav,  if  he  have  failed 
to  perform  tins  duty,  atone  for  the  fault  by  a  wture  service,  which 
be  did  not  owe ;  and  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  he  neglect- 
ed, and  to  the  damage  occasioned  b]^  his  neglect.  A  servant, 
who  owes  an  estimated  day's  work  to  his  master,  every  day,  lAay, 
if  behave  neglected  to  work  half  a  <ky,  atone,  thus,  for  his  feult 
by  such  future  labour,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  his 
neglect,  and  to  the  iniury  occasioned  by  it  to  his  Master.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  atonement  respects  only  the  fault, 
which  has  been  committed.  The  servant  owed  his  master  so  much 
labour.  The  payment  of  so  much  labour  would  be  a  dischao^e, 
therefore,  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  say,  that  the  debt  m  this 
case  b  atoned.    The  fimlt,  only,  which  has  been  committed  in 
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shadow,  or  symbol,  denoline  Christ;  the  means  by  which  he 
is  rendered  propitious.  Although  the  word  differs,  therefore, 
fix)m  that  used  in  the  odier  passages  mentioned,  the  meaning  is 
the  same.  It  is  accordingly  rendered  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
translators* 

A  propitiation  for  sin  is  the  means,  by  which  God  is  rendered 
iperciful  to  sinners.  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  this  propitiation* 
But  the  only  oossible  sense,  in  which  Christ  can  have  become  the 
Bieansof  reoaering  God  merciful  to  sinners,  is  by  making  an  atxHie- 
ment  for  them»  This  Atonement  I  have  explained  to  consist  in 
making  sufficient  amends  for  the  faults,  which  they  have  committed, 
and  placing  the  law,  and  governraent,  of  God  in  such  a  situation, 
that  when  sinners  are  pardoned  both  shall  be  equally  honourable, 
aid  efficacious,  as  before.  The  motives  to  obedience,  also,  must 
in  no  degree  be  lessened.  Further ;  the  character  of  God,  when 
pardoning  sinners,  must  appear  perfectly  consistent  with  itself  and 
exactly  expressed  by  the  law.  Finally ;  God  n^ust  be  seen  to  be 
BO  less  opposed  to  sin,  and  no  less  delighted  with  holiness,  than 
when  the  law  was  fbrmed* 

This  doctrine  is  completely  established  by  the  text*  God  it 
here  said  to  ha^  set  forth  Chnst  to  dechtre  hU  righUousntMSy  oir,  as 
it  is  better  ren(Hrcd  by  Jilacknighij  for  a  proof  of  his  own  right- 
tousfuss  in  passing  by  the  sinsj  which  were  before  commiittdythrongh 
the  forbearance  ^  God^  for  a  proof  also^  ff  his  righteoimtess,  at 
the  present  time^  in  ot:der  that  he  may  bejust^  when  jtisttfytnghinij 
who  believeth  in  Jesus.  In  this  passage,  the  end,  for  which  Christ 
was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  is  asserted  to  be,  that  Christ 
might  declare,  or  be  a  proof  of,  the  righteousness  of  Godwin  passing 
bUf  or  remitting,  sins  which  were  past^  and  of  his  righteo%isness, 
iSsa^  at  the  present  time,  when  justifying  believers.  In  ^se  asser- 
tions we  are  taught  in  the  nu)st  unambiguous  manner,  that,  unless 
Christ  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  the  righteousness  of 
God,  in  remitting  past  and  present  sins,  would  not  have  been  manr 
ifested*  It  is  also  declared  in  the  same  decisive  manner,  that,  if 
Christ  had  not  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  God  would  not 
have  been  just,  when  justifying  believers*  Christ,  therefore,  in  the 
character  of  a  propitiation,  and  only  in  this  character,  has  madQ 
the  pardoning,  or  justification,  of  sinners  consistent  with  the  jui^ 
tlce  of  God.  To  pardon  sinners,  therefore,  without  a  propitiation, 
would  have  been  mconsistent  with  divine  justice,  and  at  course, 
impossible. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  confinned  by  St*  John^  who  in  his 
£rgt  Epistle  ii*  %  and  iv.  10^  declares  that  Christ  is  a  propitiiaion 
fsr  our  sins.  The  word,  used  in  both  these  passages,  is  .iXa<^; 
Ihe  proper  English  of  which  is  a  jMropitiatum,  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
&:e,  or  stn-o&rin^*  This  word  is  often  used  bv  the  LXa.*  -,  an4 
^G^ropriatdy  signifies,  in  their  use  of  it,  a  sacrtfiee  of  at^emiwL, 
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Ttius  ^^  ^iXodtMu  is  a  Ram  for  a  tin-off  cringe  and  t«'{o^{tnr  *iX«d^ 
IB  to  offer  a  »in-offering.  The  same  signincatioii  it  has,  and  can 
#oly  have,  as  used  by  St.  John. 

3dly«  Those  putsches  of  ScripturBj  which  speak  of  Christ  as  u 
Ransom  for  mankind. 

These  are  Matthew  xx.  28;  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Mark  x.  45  ;  and  1st  of  Timothy  ii.  6.  The  passage  in  MaUhew 
is,  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  bui  io 
minister  J  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  That  in  Mark  is 
a  repetition  of  this.  /That  in  THmothy  is,  Who  gave  himaelf  a  tan" 
som  for  ally  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  The  word,  translated  ran- 
som in  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  is  Xufifov ;  which  signifies  the 
price,  paid  for  the  deliverance  of  a  captive  from  the  slavery,  or  deaths 
to  which,  among  >t he  ancients,  a  captive  was,  or  might  be,  regvlarfy 
condemned.  The  word,  in  Timothy,  is  cevriXuf^fur;  which,  according 
to  Estins,  denoted  the  ransom,  paid  for  the  life  of  a  captive,  bygvS' 
ing  tip  the  life  of  another  person.  The  Xur^ov  might  be  a  nan  of 
monev.  But  the  signification  in  all  these  passages  is  unquestioDa« 
bly  the  same  in  suwtance ;  because  exactly  the  same  thing  is  re- 
ferred to  in  them  all.  This,  in  the  passaee  from  Timothy,  is  de- 
clared to  be  giving  up  his  own  life  for  the  life  qf  shmers  ;  or  in  oth- 
er words,  dying,  that  sinners  might  live,  I  know  not  how  the  foot, 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement,  could  have  been  declared  in  more 
explicit,  or  more  forcible,  language. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  all  those  passages,  which  declare,  thai 
we  are  redbeiied  by  Christ.  The  Greek  word,  which  signifies  to 
redeem,  isXur^ocj;  as  that  which  signifies  redemption  is  <eriXurj«j^: 
both  derivatives  from  Xurfov,  ransom.  Every  one,  who  has  read 
his  Bible,  knows,  that  Christ  is  there  appropriately  styled  our  Re^ 
deemer  ;  and  that  we  are  often  said  to  be  redeemed,  and  to  have  re* 
demption,  by  him.  For  example,  Ephesians  i.  7,  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  <o 
God  by  thy  blood.  Gal.  iii.  13,  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  c%trse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  In  all  these,  and  various  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  redeemed 
us:  that  is,  he  brought  us  out  from  the  bondage  ^nd  condemnation 
of  sin  by  his  blood,  and  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  in  thai 
he  died  upon  the  accursed  tree.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  multi- 
ply words,  to  show  that  exactly  the  same  thing  is  here  taught,  as  in 
those  passages,  where  Christ  is  declared  to  have  given  himself  as 
a  ransom. 

3dly.  Those  passages,  m  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  Substitute 
for  mankind. 

These  are  very  numerous,  and  of  many  forms.  A  few  of  them, 
only,  can  be  recited  at  the  present  time.  Surefy,  sajrs  Isaiah,  A« 
has  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.    But  ke  was  avotmd* 
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td  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  hntis^d  for  our  iniquiHes;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  v>as  upon  him}  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alt}  for  the 
transgression  of  my  People  was  he  stricken.  By  his  knotoledge  shall 
my  righteous  Servant  justify  many;  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin;  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  And  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many.*  These  passages  can  need  no  explanation.  Lan- 
guage cannot  more  clearly,  or  more  strongly,  assert,  that  Christ 
was  a  substitute  for  sinners  ;  that  he  bore  their  sins,  and  suffered  for 
their  iniquities;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  became  an  Atonement 
for  them. 

Daniely  in  his  9th  chapter,  recites,  from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel,  the 
following  words :  Seventy  weefcs  are  determined  upon  thy  people  ; — ■ 
to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness 
— and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.  In  th'e  following  verse,  he  further 
informs  us,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  the  Messiah 
should  be  cut  off,  but  not  fpr  himself  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  the  going 
forth  of  tlie  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  published  by  Ar^ 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Messiah  was  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself^ 
that  is,  within  four  years,  after  he  had  been  anointed  by  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  according  to  the  same  prediction.  The  effect  of  his  being 
cut  off  was  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
Here  it  is  not  only  asserted,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ;  but  this 
fact  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  according  to  the  general  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ  himself,  first 
to  Cleophas  and  his  companion,  and  next  to  the  eleven ;  Luke  xxiv* 
25,  26,  45,  46.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  his  glory  ? 
Then  opened  he  their  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written ;  and  thus  it  be- 
hoved  Christ  to  su^er,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  the  third  day.  In 
both  these  passages  our  Saviour  asserts  his  death  to  have  been  due^ 
or  necessary ;  because  it  had  been  before  declared  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Scriptures ;  reproves  the  two  disciples  for  not 
thus  imderstanding,  and  believing,  the  prophets  -,  and  teaches  tkem^ 
that  this  is  the  substance  of  all,  which  the  prophets  had  spoken ; 
and  the  eleven,  that  to  understand  this  great  fact,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, is  to  understand  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  large. 

Gal.  u  4,  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver 
^  from  this  evil  world.  Hebrews  i.  3,  When  he  had  by  himself 
P^ged  our  sins.     1  Peter  ii.  24,  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  m 
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his  own  hod}/  on  the  tree  ;  that  we,  being  dead  to  sinSj  should  Kve 
unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  1  John  iii.  5, 
He  was  manifest*id,  to  take  away  our  sins.  Rev.  i.  5,  Unto  Aim,  t^at 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

In  every  one  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  is  evi- 
dent beyond  all  debate,  that  Cnrist  stood  in  the  place  of  mankind; 
bore  their  sins  ;  and  healed  them  by  the  stripes,  which  he  suffered : 
that  our  iniquities  were  laid  on  him ;  that  he  washed  our  sins  away ; 
became  a  curse  for  us ;  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  made 
reconciliation  for  iniquity  ;  and  was  cut  off,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
manldnd.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  with  ec^uol  precision  in 
many  other  forms  of  expression ;  but,  I  presume,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  aad  any  thing  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

4thly«  I  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  those  passages,  in  which  wt 
are  said  to  be  forgiven,  or  saved,  for  his  sake,  or  in  his  name. 

Acts  iv.  12,  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  ^  fot  there  %$ 
none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  miust 
he  saved.  Acts  xiii.  38,  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  uou  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  1  John  ii.  1 2,  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name^s  sake.  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  But  ye 
are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  hut  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Eph.  iv.  32,  Even  as  God  for  Christ^  sake  hath 
forgiven  you. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  be  forgiven,  washed,  justified,  or 
saved,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  Christ  was,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  substitute  for  its  ;  stood  in  our  place  ;  did  something,  which 
we  had  failed  to  do  ^  made  amends  for  faults,  which  we  had  com^ 
mitted^  or  in  other  words,  made  that  atonement  for  sin,  which  God 
teas  pleased  to  accept.  Of  the  very  same  import  are  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  sin  is  said  to  be  forgiven,  and 
blessings  to  be  bestowed,  upon  mankind  by  God,  for  his  name*s 
sake,  ov  for  his  own  sake.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  God,  speaking  of 
lus  own  Angel,  says,  beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice  }  and  j»ro- 
voke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  my 
name  is  in  him.  The  Jews,  of  ancient  times,  considered  the  name 
of  God,  mentioned  in  a  -great  number  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  bein^  no  other,  than  one  appellation  of  the  Messiah ; 
aild  construed  those  passages,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was 
promised  for  the  sake  of  the  Name  of  God,  in  some,  and  probably 
in  all  instances,  as  intending,  and  really,  though  figurativelv,  ex- 
OTessing,  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  when  in 
Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  God  says.  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine 
anger;  and  in  the  lltn  verse,  Iror  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  if; 
when  the  Psalmist  says,  Ps.  xxv.  11,  For  thy  NameU  sake  pardon 
m^M  iniauity;  and  Ps.  cix.  21,  Do  thou  for  me,  0  God,  the  Lordj 
for  thy  kame^s  sake^  |pd  Ps,  cxliii.  11,  Quicken  me  for  thy  name^f" 
Vol.  II  27 
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$ake}  and  when  the  Church  says,  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  Help  us^  O  Ctod  of 
our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  Kame  ;  and  deliver  uSy  and  purge 
away  our  sim  for  thy  j/ame^s  sake :  the  phraseology  is  exacUy 
eqAivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if  for  the  sake  of  Christ  had  been 
substituted  in  each  of  these  cases*  This,  however,  is  not  mention- 
ed as  being  necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  hand ;  but 
as  evidence,  that  the  same  views  of  it  are  given  us  in  both  Testa- 
ments. 

On  the  same  ground  we  are  required  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to 
God  in  the  Mime  of  Christ.     In  John  xvi.  23,  our  Saviour  says. 
Verily,  verily,  J  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.     Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name :  ask,  at^i  ye  shall  receive  ;  that  your  joy  may  be  full  ^ 
and  again.  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  :  and  in  John  xiv* 
13,  14,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.    See,  also,  John  xv*  16.     St.  Paul  also, 
(Colossians  iii.  17)  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  him.    The  direction,  given  to  us  to  oflfer  up  our  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  promise,  that  in  this 
case,  and  in  this  only,  we  shall  be  heard,  teaches  us  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  that  our  prayers  are  acceptable  to  God  for  his  sake,  and 
not  our  own^  and  that  in  offering  them  we  are  to  rely,  wholly,  for 
acceptance,  and  for  blessings  oi  every  kind,  on  what  he  has  done, 
and  not  on  what  we  have  ourselves  done.    Of  course,  the  audience 
and  acceptance  which  are  granted,  and  the  blessings  which  are 
given  to  us,  are  granted,  and  given,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and 
not  for  our  own  sakes.     But  no  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  bless- 
ings should  be  given  to  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  he  has 
interfered  in  some  manner,  or  other,   in  our  behalf,   and  done 
something  for  us,  which  has  made  it  pleasing,  and  proper,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  give  us  blessings  on  this  account,  which,  other- 
wise, he  would  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  give.     If  God  will 
not  give  us  blessings  on  our  own  account,  it  is  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause we  have  done  something,  which  renders  it  improper  for  him 
thus  to  give  them.     Otherwise,  the  same  benevolence,  which  feeds 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven,  would  certainly  be  ready  to  bless  us. 
We,  therefore,  by  our  sins  have  forfeited  our  title  to  all  blessings, 
and  even  to  the  privilege-  of  asking  for  them.     If  God  will  ^vm 
us  blessings  on  account  of  'Christ,  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  has 
done  something  for  us,  which  has  removed  this  impropriety,  and 
which  God  accepts  on  our  behalf,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture. 
In  other  words,  he  has  made  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
divine  character  and  government,  that  the  benevolence,  which  we 
had  forfeited,  should  be  renewedly  exercised  towards  us. 

5thly.  I  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Sacrifices^  under  tks 
tarn  of  Moses. 

r 
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St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  tabernacle  was  a  figure  for 
the  time  vresent.  In  the  service,  perfonned  in  it,  victims  were 
continually  offered,  under  the  name  of  sin-offerings  ;  and  by  them 
an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins,  and  for  the  souls,  of  the  j>m^ 
pie.  On  this  subject,  the  passages,  which  declare  the  doctrine, 
here  specified,  are  found  almost  every  where  in  Exodus,  Leviticus^ 
and  Numbers;  and  cannot  need  to  be  repeated,  at  this  time.  But 
we  know,  from  the  same  Apostle,  that  t7  is  not  possible  for  the 
blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  to  take  away  sin.  i  et  this  blood  is 
said,  in  thirty  or  forty  passages,  to  be  the  means  of  making  an 
atonement  for  those  who  offered  it*  In  what  mannerjvas  this  true^ 
St.  Paul  himself  has  taught  us  that  it  was  true,  in  Ihe  typical,  or 
figurative,  sense,  only.  All  these  sacrifices,  as  he  has  taught  us 
expressly  in  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,  were  only  types  of  the  sacrince  of  Christ ;  and  the  atone- 
ment, professedly  made  by  them,  was  only  a  type  of  the  real 
atonement,  made  by  him.  Particularly,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
sacrifice,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  the  high  priest  made 
an  atonement  for  himself,  his  family,  the  priests,  and  the  whole 
couCTegation  of  Israel,  was  a  remarkable  and  most  lively  type  ot 
die  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  this  day,  the  10th  day 
of  the  7th  month,  annually,  two  ^oats  were  selected  for  an  offering 
tQ  God.  One  of  these  was  killed,  and  his  blood  sprinkled  upon 
the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  This  was  called  making  an  atonement  for  the  holy 
place,  and  reconciling  the  holy  plac^,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  al* 
tar  unto  God ;  as  having  been  pollutetl,  during  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  imperfect  and  impure  services  6f  sinful  beings.'  On  the 
head  of  the  living  coat  the  high  priest  laid  both  his  hands,  and  con^ 
fessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  /  and 
sent  him  away  by  %ft  man  into  the  wilderness.  Of  this  goat  it 
was  said,  that  he  should  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  imto  a 
land  not  inhabited.  This  religious  seivice  cannot,  I  think,  need 
any  explanation. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

rV.  TTu  Manner  in  which  the  atonement  was  performed* 

On  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1st.  That,  m  my  own  view,  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  m« 
eluded  in  the  atonement,  which  he  made  for  sin. 

Christ  was  perfecdy  holy.  No  part  of  his  sufferings,  therefore, 
can  have  been  inflicted,  or  undergone,  for  his  own  sake.  He  was 
always  beloved  of  God ;  and  whatever  he  thought,  spoke,  or  did, 
was  ever  well-pleasirtg  in  his  sight.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told, 
that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  it  was  not  as  a  punishment ; 
for  he  never  merited  punishment ;  not  a  wanton,  causeless  inflic- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  such  an  infliction.  Tt  was 
only  as  a  substitute  for  mankind,  that  he  was  afflicted  in  any  case, 
or  m  any  degree  *  or  because  he  had  laid  on  Mm  the  iniquities  of  mm 
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M  I  understand  all  such  general  expressions  as  these :  Oughi  not 
Christ  to  have  mffered;  itoehoved  Christ  to  ^jjff^^)  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered;  Christ  suffered  for  us  i  Who  being  rich,  fcf- 
catM  poor,  that  ye  through  him  might  become  rich  ;  as  directly  in- 
dK^ating,  that  all  his  sufferings  were  parts  of  his  atonement* 

2dly.  The  death  of  Christ,  together  with  its  preceding  and  at* 
tendant  agonies,  especially  constituted  his  atonement. 

This  must,  I  think,  have  been  already  made  evident  from  many 
passageS|  quoted,  under  the  third  head  of  discourse,  as  proofs  of 
the  iSistence  of  an  atonement  for  sin*  I  shall,  however,  add  to 
these,  several  others,  which  must,  it  would  seem,  place  the  point, 
now  in  questifp,  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitiation^ 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  But  if  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  the 
means  of  his  becoming  a  propitiation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  Aw  blood  can  be  the  object  of  our  faith,  any  more  than 
the  blood  o(  Jeremiah,  Peter,  Paul,  or  any  other  Martyr  to  the  truth 
of  God,  But  if ,  we  walk  in  the  light,  says  St  John — the  blood  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  ail  sin.  Ephesians  i.  7,  In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood ;  the  forgvoeness  of 
sins  ;  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Ephesians  ii.  13,  But 
now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye,  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  1  Peter  u  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things, — but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot.  Rev.  i.  5,  Who  wash- 
ed us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast  redeemed 
us  to  Grod  by  thy  blood.  Rom.  v.  9,  Being  justified  by  his  blood. 
In  these  passages  it  is  diofictly  asserted,  that  mankind  are  washed, 
cleansed,  justined,  forgiven,  redeemed,  and  made  nigh  unto  God,  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  tie,  who  admits  the  Existence  of  an  Atone- 
ment, cannot,  with  these  declarations  in  view,  hesitate  to  admit 
also,  that  it  was  accomplished  by  his  blood,  #)at  is,  by  his  death 
and  its  connected  sufferings*  The  views  of  Christ  himself  con- 
cerning this  subject  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  we  remember, 
that  he  said,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;  that 
the  fMod  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  /  am  the  living 
broeM,  iohich  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  breaa^ 
he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  1  will  give,  is  my  flesh  ; 
which  I  will  give  for  the  Itfe  of  the  world.    John  vi.  51. 

3dly.  The  peculiar  agonies,  which  preceded,  and  attended,  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  in  which  the  atonement,  made  by  him  for  sin, 
peculiarly  consisted,  were  chiefly  distresses  of  mind,  and  not  of  body. 
This  I  think  evident  from  many  consideration^ 

1st*  7%ere  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  lean  see,  to  suppose  that  the  bo^ 
dily  sufferings  of  Christ  were  more  severe,  or  even  so  severe,  as  those 
wKch  have  been  experienced  by  many  others. 

The  death  of  the  cross,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  distressing  death. 
But  it  waA  probably  less  distressinj;,  tnan  that,  experienced  by 
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many  of  the  Hartyrs«  Some  of  these  were  roastect  hy  a  slow  fiii|| 
Some  were  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and  suffered  to  expwe  under 
long  continued  tortures.  Some  had  their  flesh  taken  off,  piece  J>y 
piece,  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  with  red  hot  pincers*  Others  ex- 
pired under  various  other  kinds  of  exquisite  sufferings,  devised  bv^ 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man,  and  protracted  with, the  utmost  cruel- 
ty. Multitudes  of  these  Martyrs,  nowever,  have  sustained  all  their 
distresses  without  a  complaint,  and  expii'ed  without  a  groan. 


Multitudes  also,  both"  of  Martyrs  and  others,  have^died  on  the 

•aught  that  appears,  with  bodily  anguish,'ifct 

inferior  to  that,  which  U&ist  endurea.     Yet  of  these,  it  would  seeoT) 


cross  itself ;  and,  for ; 


numbers  have  died  in  the  same  peaceful  manner.     Even  the  thieves.  • 

who  were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour,  seem  to  have  died  * 

without  any  complaint. 

Yet  Christ  uttered  a  very  bitten  complaint  on  the  cross  5  and 
eomplaiaed,  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  garden  oiGethsemtme. 
Whence  arose  these  complaints  ?  Not  firom  his  want  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God  ^  for  no  other  person  was  ever  so  resigned :  not 
fix)m  the  want  of  fortitude ;  for  no  other  person  ever  possessed  it 
in  an  tqual  degree.  The  veiy  complaints,  which  he  utters,  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  resggct  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  but  to  have 
originated  entirely  from  .a  different  cause ;  and  that  cause  purely 
mental ;  as  I  shall  nave  occasion  further  onward  to  explain. 

2dly.  Christ  is  txprsssly  said  to  have  ma^e  kit^^oiu  an  ofering 
for  sin.  . 

Isaiah  liii.  19,  When  thou  shalt  make  his  sout  an  t^f  ring  for  sin. 
In  the  margin,  "  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  qf^ring  for  5tn."  ■  , 
In  Lowth^  ^^  If  his  soiU  shall  make  a  propi^imtorvjQcriJiceJ*^  But  if 
his  soul  was  indeed  the  sin-offering,  th^n  the  inSerings  which  he 
underwent  as  an  atonement  for  sm,  w^  peculiarly  the  suffering 
of  his  soul ;  or  mental  sufferings.  Accoi;^gly>  ifaey  are  called  tk$ 
travail  of  his  soul.*  * 

3dly.  The  complaints  of  Christ  in  the  22d,  40th,  69th,  and  80th 
Psalms^  appear  to  indicate^  that  his  suferings  were  chiefly  st^erings 
of  mind. 

liuch,  at  least,  is  the  impression,  made  on  my  ipnd  by  rea#Be 
these  passages  of  Scripture ;  an  impression,  resulting,  not  so  muca 
from  detached  parts,  as  from  the  wbole  strain,  of  the  aanposilbn. 
To  this  mode  of  examining  the  subject  I«hall  refer  those,  who 
hear  me,  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

4thly.  The  agony ^  which  Christ  underwent  in  the  garden  (fGeth- 
sem&nej  exhibits  the  same  truth.  * 

Christ,  in  this  garden,  had  his  sufferings  in  fcll  view.    The  pros- 
pect was  so  terrible,  that  it  forced  from  him  sweat,  as  it  were  great 
,  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.    At  the  same  tuoae,  he  prajed 
earnestly  thrice^  that,  ^t^  were  possible^  this  cup  migfUpass  from 

« 
•  He  ahall  fee  of  the  travail  of  hiflsool,  and  be  satisfied.    IbU* 
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.  fkim.  It  ctimot,  I  think,  be  imagined,  even  with  decency,  and  cer- 
tainly iMOt  in  any  consistency  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  mani- 
fetted  elsewhere,  that  the  mere  prospect  of  death,  even  of  a  most 
^  cruel  and  bitter  death,  was  so  overwhelming  to  his  mind,  as  to  con- 
vulse his  constitution  in  this  manner,  or  to  force  from  him  such  a 
ner.  Perhaps  no  person,  under  the  mere  apprehension  'of 
1,  was  ever  agitated  in  an  equal  degree.  Had  it  not  pleased 
Jehovah  to  bruise  Xtm,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
h^e  been  anxiously  solicitous  concerning  the  utmost  evils,  which 
be  could  suffer  from  the  hands  of  men*  Ht  had  directed  even  his 
disciples,  notwithstanding  their  firailty,  not  to  fear  them^  who  could 
kill  the  body^  and  after  that  cotdd  do  no  more.  It  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed, that  his  own  conduct  was  not  exacdy  conformed  to  this  precept* 

5thly.  Christ  himself  appears  to  have  decided  this  pointy  in  the 
manner  already  specified.  < 

In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he  said,  My  Godj  My  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?  As  this  was  his  only  complaint,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  believed  to  refer  to  his  principal  suffering.  But  the  evil, 
.  here  complained  of,  is  being  forsaken  ky  God.  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  God  hid  his  face  from  him;  that  is,  if  I  mistake  im>tf 
vilhdrewfrom  him,  wholly j  those  manifmtatimis  of  supreme  complo'- 
ctncy  in  his  character  and  conduct,  which  he  had  always  before  made. 
As  tKis  was  in  itself  a  most  distressing  testimony  of  the  divine 
anger  ^gainBt  ski;  so4t  is  naturally  imagined,  and,  I  think,  when 
we  are  infottqed  *  that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  directly 
declared,  in  t^  Scriptures,  that  this  manifestation  was  accom- 
}  'panied  by  tither  disclosures  t)f  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and 
against  him,  as  th%  Substitute  for  sinners. 

TSJbe  vtenWi  and  feeUng%  of  one  mind  towards  another  can  pro- 
duce the  highest  sense  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capable.  The 
esteem,  and  love,  9i  InteKgent  beings  are,  .when  united,  the  most 
eBquisite  of  ^11-  enjoyment  \  and  are  naturally,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility necessarily,  coveted  more  than  any  other,  except  the  appro- 
bation of  our  own  minds.  Their  mere  indifference  towards  us, 
when  they  have  opportunKy  of  beme  so  far  acquainted  with  uSy  as 
to  five  room  te  being  esteemed  and  loved  by  them,  is,  ordinarily, 
the  source  of  severe  mortification.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
mAe  intelligent  and  worthy,  their  love  and  esteem  are  more  im- 
portant to  us,  and«nol%  coveted  by  us ;  and  the  fj^fusal  of  it  cre- 
ates in  us  more  intense  distress. 

The  complacency  of  God,  whose  mind  is  infinite,  and  who^e  dis- 
position is  perfect,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  all  possible  enjoy- 
ments. The  loss  oflt,  therefore,  and  the  consequent  snfiering  of 
his  hatred  andcontempt,  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  evils,  wmch 
a  created  mind  can  suffer;  evils,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  conr 
stitute  the  pripiary  anguish,  experienced  in  the  worid  of  wo.  Om- 
niscience and  Omnipotence  are  certainly  able  to  ctmmuiicatej 
during  even  a  short  time,  to  a  finite  mind^  isuch  views  of  die  hatred 
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and  contempt  of  God  towards  sin  and  sinners,  and  of  cottrae  toward* 
a  Substitute  for  sinners,  as  would  not  only  fill  its  capacity  of  suf- 
fering, but  probably  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  In  this  manner^ 
I  apprehend,  the  chief  distresses  of  Christ  were  produced.  In  this  . 
mannef,  principally,  was  that  testimony  of  God  against  disobe- 
dience, exhibited  to  the  Redeemer^  and  ultimately  to  the  Universe, 
which  so  solemnly  supported  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and 
so  illustriously  honoured  the  divine  government,  as  to  prevent  Ibe 
pardon  of  sinners  from  being  regarded  by  Intelligent  creatures,  as 
the  mere  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  changeable  disposition  in  the 
infinite  Ruler. 

6thly.  Tht  active  obedience  of  Christ  was^  in  my  apprehensionj 
essentially  concerned  in  his  Atonement. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  under  the  following  particulars'. 

1st.  if  Christ  had  not  obeyed  the  Law  perfectly ^  he  could  not 
have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind  at  all. 

It  was  as  a  lamb  without  blemish^  and  without  spot^  that  h^  be* 
came  a  proper,  acceptable  offering ;  and  in  this  character  only-.  ■ 
Had  he  been  staiped  with  ipiquitjr,  his  ^ufferingi  would  have  been, ' 
and  wauld*have  been  regarded,  as  the  mere  punishment  of  his  own 
sins ;  and  not  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others.    Had  he  been    \ 
of  a  neutral  character,  his  sufferings  would  have  been  of  no  appa- 
rent value.    On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  b^n  considerecl  as 
strange,  inexplicable,  and  resembling  those  accide^gs,  w;bich  bein^ . 
unconnected  with  any  thing  preceding  or  succeeding,  are  fitted 
<Hily  to  excite  a  momentary  attention,  and  winder.     TJie  excel-' 
lency  of  Christ  gave  all  the  real  valucj  and  efficacy,  to  Mf  sufferings*  • 
But  can  it  be  said,  that  that,  which  gave  all  the  re^Lvalue  to  his 
sufferings,  constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement,  whickliie  tnade  by 
them  ?    The  atonement  of  Christ  ottrtainly  did  not  consist  in  mere 
suffering;  but  in  such  sufferings  of  siich  a  pesson.    But  Christ 
coftid-  not  have  been  such  a  person  without  his  actire  oHldienc9; 
nor  could  his  sufferings  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been,  such  a  person.    If  he  had  not  suffered,  he  could  not  have 
atoiyd  for  sin  at  all.    If  he  had  not  obeyed,  his  sufferings  would 
have  been  of  no  value. 

2dly.  It  w€is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  atonement  of 
Christj  that  he  should  magnify^the  Law  and  make  it  honourable*  ' 

This  I  consider  as  having  been  done  by  his  obedieace  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  by  his  sufferings.  The  former  was  as 
truly  indispensable,  as  the  latter ;  and  was  indispensable*  to  the  ex-* 
istence  of  the  latter.  In  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  declarations  of  the  New,  similar  stress  ts  laid  on  both  these 
ereat  articles.  I  have  expressed  my  views  of  this  subject  in  a  late 
discourse  p  I  will  not  repeat  them  here ;  but  will  only  add,  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ  as  truly  honoured  the  preceptiveiAart  of  the 
law,  as  his  4||fferings,  the  penal.  The  doctrine,  which  has  beea  - 
taught  by  some  wise  and  gOKxl  men,  that,  if  <Ae  JLao  isnot  Asc^ned 
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by  itself  to  be  holy^mt^  andsooi^  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
make  it  appear  so ;  but  only  snow,  that  it  was  a  law,  which  he  was 
so  desirous  to  support  as  to  be  willing  to  obey  it ;  is,  I  am  bound 

*to  say,  contrary  to  my  own  conviction.  The  character  of  Christ, 
as  excellent^  is  certainly  capable  of  being  seen,  and  realized,  inde- 
pendently of  the  divine  law.  Christ,  as  all  those  with  whom  I  am 
now  contending,  will  ackilowledge,  is  a  Divine  person.  Surely  we 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  only 
means'  ctf  proving  the  excellency  of  his  character.  Independently 
of  this,  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  Mind  is  possessed  of 
infinite  excellence ;  and  of  course  cannot  but  discern,  that  a  law, 
which  this  excqjlence  is  disposed  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  promulgate, 
must  be  of  thef  most  glorious  kind  possible.  The  mere  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  consists  in  declarations  only.  But  who  does  not 
know,  that  actions  carry  with  them  an  evidence,  feir  more  convinc- 
ing, and  especially  far  more  impressive,  than  any  declarations 
whatever?  At  the  same  time,  the  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Son 
of  God  lends  the  same  lustre  to  his  obedience,  as  to  his  sufferings ; 
and  renders  the  former  of  the  same  iiffluence^in  recomnjending  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  which  the  latter  possess  61  vindicatmg  its  pen- 
alty. Besides,  the  same  objectipn  may  be  made  against  the  proof, 
derived  fi-om  th%  sufferings  of  -Christ,  that  the  penalty  of  the  Jaw 
is  just.  For  it  may  with  the  same  propriet)^  be  alleged,  that  if  the 
penalty  of  the  few  does- not  appear  just  in  itself,  the  sufferings  of 
fchrist  can  never  /nake  it  appear  so :  since  thev  prove  no  more, 

•  than  that  C|mst  was  so  desirous  to  support  the  law,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling, for  thisfend,  to  undergo  such  sufferings.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  involved  self-denial;  and  that  thus 
they  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  law,  because  self- 
denial  is  the  strongest  proof  of  sincerity :  I  answer,  that  his  con- 
sent to  hicome^  a  subject,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  obedience  involv- 
ed self-denial  also ;  less,  apparently  at  least,  in  deglfee  j  but  the 
same  in  kind.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
a  testimony  of  Godh  displeasure  against  sin^  and  of  the  righteous^ 
ness  of  the  penalty  denounced  against  it:  I  answer;  So  is  his  obe- 
dience equally  a  testimony  of  God^s  complacency  in  the  precepts  of 
th$  Law  J  and  the  righteousness  of  requiring  his  intelligent  creatures 
to  obey  them.  ^  Should  it  be  said  that  his  sufferings  were  inflictions 
from  the  hand  of  God:  I  answer,  that  his  obedience  was  required 
by  God,  and  was,  therefore,  equally  a  testimony  of  his  pleasure. 
Finally ;  should  it  be  said,  that  Christ's  obedience  was  voluntary; 
I  answer,  that  his  tufferings  were  equally  voluntary;^  odierwise, 
they  would  never  have  existed ;  or,  if  we  suppose  them  to  nave  ex- 
istedj  woul(J  have  had  no  eflScacy.  , 

Upon  thM^hole,  the  attempts  made  to  discriminate  between  these 
puis  of  Cffist's  mediation,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  exact  propor- 
tion of  influence  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  seemfe  me  to  Haye 
been  very  partially  successfuL 
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y*  lihattnowj  in  a  few  words,  consider  the  extent  of  Chris(^$ 
Atonement* 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

IsU  TTie  Monement  of  Christ  was  complete. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  it  was  such,  as  to  vindicate  the  law,  govern- 
ment, and  character,  of  God.  This  we  know,  because  Christ  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  his  work  was  finished ;  because  it  was 
appointed,  and  accepted,  of  God ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  many 
testimonies  of  his  approbation,  given  to  Christ ;  and  because  the 
Spirit  of  grace  descended  in  a  glorious  manner,  on  tl^e  day  of 
Pentecost,  to  carry  the  design  of  it  into  execution. 

2dly.  The  degree  of  sufferings  which  Christ  underwent  in  making 
this  atonement^was  far  inferior  to  that,  which  will  be  experienced  by 
an  individual  sufferer  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it  cannot,  that  Christ  suffered 
in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be  believ^,  that  any  created 
nature  could,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  suffer  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress,  extended  through  eternity. 

3dly.     The  Atonement  of  Christ  was  still  of  infinite  value.  * 

The  Atonement  of  Christ,  great  as  his  distresses  were,  did  not 
derive  its  value  principally  from  the  degree  in  which  he  experienc- 
ed them ;  but  irom  the  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  of  his 
character.  Although  the  Divine  nature  is  necessarily  unsufferins ; 
yet,  in  this  case,  it  exactly  coincided  in  its  dictates  with  all  the 
conduct  of  the  created  mind  of  Christ ;  and  lent  to  that  conduct 
its  own  mfinite  weight  and  worth. 

4thly.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  sufficient  m  its  extent  to  open 
the  door  for  the  pardon  of  all  human  sinners. 

This  doctrine  is  so  often  and  so  plainly  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  doubt  concerning  it,  entertained 
by  any  man.  Who  gave  himself  says  St.  Paul,  a  ransom  for  ail, 
to  be  testified  in  due  time :  and  again,  fVho  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men^ 
especially  of  them  that  believe.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins} 
gays  St.  John,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.    It  is  needless  any  farther  to  multiply  passages  to  this  effect* 

When  this  discourse  was  first  written,  disputes  concerning  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  had  not  openly  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  ques« 
tion  with  any  pardcularity.  The  length  of  the  present  discourse 
forbids  me  to  awell  upon  the  subject  now.  Yet  I  will  very  brief- 
ly suggest  two  or  three  arguments  for  the  consideration  of  my 
audience. 

1st.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  making  such  amends 
for  the  disobedience  of  man  as  should  place  the  law,  government, 
and  character  of  God  in  such  a  light,  that  he  could  forgive  sinners, 
of  the  human  race,  without  any  inconsistency ;  then  these  Amends, 
or  this  Atonement,  were  all  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  reh*  , 
der  such  forgiveness  proper,  or  consistent  with  the  law  aiid  charac*  , 
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tir  of  OoA,  ki  a  Mnde  instance.  Th^  foi^yeness  of  one  sinner, 
without  these  Amends,  would  be  just  as  much  a  contradiction  to 
the  declarations  of  the  law,  as  the  forgiveness  of  a  million.  If, 
then,  the  Amends,  actually  made,  were  such,  that  God  could-  con- 
sistently forgive  one  sinner;  he  might  with  equal  consistency,  and 
propriety,  forgive  any  number,  unless  prevented  by  some  oAer 
reason.  The  Atonement,  in  other  words,  which  was  necessary  for 
a  world,  was  equally  necessary,  and  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
degree,  for  an  individual  sinner. 

3dly.  The  Atonement  was  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  Redeemer  rendered  infinitely  meritorious.  But  it  cannot  be 
(tenied,  that  an  infinitely  meritorious  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all 
tlie  apostate  children  of  Adam. 

Sdly.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  suffering  what 
tkose,  for  whose  sins  he  atoned,  deserve  to  suffer ;  his  mediation  did 
not  lessen  the  evils  of  the  apostacy •  All  the  difference,  which  it  made 
in  the  state  of  things,  was,  that  he  suffered  in  the  stead  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  and  suffered  the  same  miseries,  which 
they  were  condemned  to  msffer.  In  other  words,  an  innocent  beiner 
sviiered  the  very  misery,  which  die  guilty  should  have  sufiere<£ 
Of  course  there  is  in  the  divine  Kingdom  just  as  much  misery,  Toith 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  as  there  would  have  been  without  it ;  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  this  wonderful  work,  but  the  transfer  of  this 
misery  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

4thSy.  If  Christ  has  not  made  a  sufficient  Atonement  for  others 
beside  the  Elect;  then  his  Salvation  is  not  offered  to  them  at  all ; 
and  they  are  not  guilty  for  not  receiving  it.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel ;  which  every  where  exhibits  sinners 
as  greatly  guilty  for  rejecting  Christ.  Yet  if  Christ  be  not  offiered 
to  3iem;  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  rejecting  him. 

5thly.  The  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  published  by  Christ,  is  said  to 
be  good  tidings  unto  all  people.  But,  if  there  be  no  Atonement 
made  for  the  sms  of  all  people ;  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  good 
news  to  them,  is  not  addressed  to  them  all. 

Gthly.  Ministers  are  required  to  preach  Faith,  as  well  as  Repent- 
ance, to  all  sinners  as  their  duty.  But  if  no  Atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  sins,  they  cannot  believe :  for  to  them  Christ  is  in  no 
sense  a  Saviour;  and  therefore,  not  even  a  possible  object  of  their 
fiatith« 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  then,  are  not  all  men  pardoned  t  I  an- 
swer; because  all  mankmd  do  not  evangelically  believe  in  this 
Atpnement,  and  its  Author.  No  man  is  pardoned  merely  because  ot 
the  Atonement  maide  by  Christ;  but  because  of  his  own  acceptance, 
also,  of  that  atonement,  by  faith.  The  way  is  open,  and  equally 
op^,  to  all ;  although  all  may  not  be  equally  inclined  to  walk  in  it* 

The  proffers  of  pardon  on  the  very  same  conditions  are  made, 
with  equal  sincerity  and  kindness,  to  every  man^  He  who  doea 
not  accept  them,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  remember,  that  nodiing  stanfis 
in^bifi  fogs  but  his  own  impemtence  and  unbelieC 
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ttoMARs  iii.  24—20.  Being  juiiified  freely  by  hii grace  throufk  (he  Yedemptwrnlhsiit 
in  Chritt  Jena;  whom  Ood  naih  9et  firth  to  be  a  propUtatunif  throiigh  fid^  ik 
hit  hl9odi  to  declare  hit  righieoutnettfor  the  remittion  of  tint  thai  orejMuf,  (htiu^ 
the  forbearance  of  Qod;  to  declare^  I  eay,  ai  ihit  Hnu  hit  rigtiie^utnetii  IM 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  Juttifier  of  him  which  believeih  in  Jetut, 

Maying  finished  die  ob^rvations,  which  I  intendeid,  concerinh 
it^  the  atonemefit  of  Christ,  disproofs  of  its  exxstenteyOnd  expltma* 
turns  of  its  nature  ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  somt  Objectiank 
to  this  doctrine  ;  and  to  suggest  several  practical  Remarks^  to  which 
It  naturally  gives  birth. 

Among  the  Objections,  alleged,  against  this  doctrine,  I  sel^ 
the  following,  as  particularly  (feserving  attention. 

1  St.  It  is  objected,  that  a  Vicarious  Atonement  for  sin  is  not  toil* 
sistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason* 

"  The  sin,  it  is  observed,  is  ours ;  and  cannot  belong  to  anollker. 
Whatever  atonement  is  to  be  made  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  made  br 
lit :  particularly  such  an  atonement,  as  is  here  insisted  on ;  viz.  sucn 
an  one,  as  is  to  be  made  by  suffering.  The  sufferings,  which  ar6 
necessary  to  expiate  our  guilt,  are  due  from  the  sinner  only^  and 
cannot  ue  justly  inflicted  on  any  other  person.^' 

I  cheerfully  agre€  with  the  objector,  that  the  sinnel*  cannot  claim 
Buch  an  interference  on  his  behalf,  as  is  made  by  the  atonement  oiT 
Christ.  Strict  justice  demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only ; 
and  can,  in  no  wise,  requhre  the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead; 
Biit  I  still  deny  the  consequence,  which  the  objector  derives  from 
these  premises. 

No  person,  who  has  obsctYed  the  aflfeirs  of  the  pHeseht  world 
wHh  attention,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  vicarious  interference,  tb  ft 
great  extent,  producing  in  great  numbers  both  good  and  evil  con- 
sequences, is  a  p/ominent  feature  of  the  providential  systetn,  t>y 
which  ^e  affairs  of  this  world  are  regulated.  Children  thus  ht^ 
come  rich,  well  educated,  intelligent,  religious,  and  evieriasrin^ 
happy,  by  Ate  agency  of  their  parents :  while  other  children  dWe-j 
in  a  great  measui^,  to  Ae  same  Agency  the  contrary  e^s  of  .^p»bkr^ 
ty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  final  ruin.  FHends  by  theit  ititerfe^iic^ 
l>ecome  the  means  of  wealthy  reputation,  tLdvancemenk,  lidlihtte, 
ittd^verlaatiDglife^  to  thdr friends;  and  rescue  them  from  |)dVet^ 
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ty^  bondage,  disgrace,  {mfligacy,  and  perdition.  Enemies  acccnn- 
plish  all  tne  contrary  evils  for  their  enemies ;  and  by  temptation, 
slander,  fraud,  and  treachery,  effectuate  for  those,  whom  they  hate, 
every  kind  of  destruction.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  humaa 
life,  both  public  and  private,  is  in  the  strict  sense  vicarious :  the 
benefits,  or  the  injuries,  rarely  terminating  in  the  personal  good  of 
the  agent  only,  but  almost  of  course  extending  to  others.  The 
agency  of  Washington  has  beneficially  affected  every  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States.  That  of  Moses  extended  blessings  to  the  Is* 
raelUish  nation  through  fifteen  hundred  years.  That  of  St.  Paid 
and  his  companions  has  spread  holiness  through  the  Christian 
world  for  seventeen  centuries ;  and  added  many  millions  to  the 

feneral  assembly  of  the  first-born.  Nay,  this  very  agency  will 
ereafter  become  the  means  of  converting  the  whole  human  race 
to  Christianity ;  people  heaven  with  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number ,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues^  and  diffuse 
glortf^  honour,  and  immortal  life,  throughout  never  ending  ages. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  vicarious  agency  is  so 
fer  fixMn  being  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itself,  as  in  one  form  and 
another  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  present  system  of 
thin^,  and  to  have  a  very  extensive,  and  very  efficacious,  influence 
on  tne  most  interesting  concerns  of  mankind.  The  whole  analoCT 
of  human  affairs  in  the  present  world  furnish  us,  therefore,  witu 
every  reason  to  expect,  that  vicarious  agency  would  be  adopted, 
more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  the  providential  system. 

What  the  state  of  the  world  thus  naturally  teaches  us  to  lodk 
for.  Revelation  countenances  in  the  strongest  manner.  A  single 
instance  will  be  sufficient  to  place  this  trum  in  the  clearest  lignt. 
Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  perfectly 
well  knows,  that  they  require  of  all  men  intercession  for  their  fel- 
low-men ;  and  that  to  this  intercession  blessings  are  both  promised, 
and  declared  to  be  dven.  Is  any  sick  among  you  P  says  St.  James, 
let  him  call  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him^^and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up  ;  and,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgvoen 
him*  If  restoration  firom  disease,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
blessings  of  die  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual  magnitude ;  are 
promised,  and  given,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  others ; 
our  minds  can  set  no  limits  to  the  propriety,  or  the  efficacy,  of  vi- 
carious interference,  exhibited  in  other  forms. 

In  the  present  case,  (the  case  objected  to)  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting vicarious  interference  is  cbmplete.  Mankind  were  all  sin- 
ners ;  were  all  condemned  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God ;  and 
were  all,  therefore,  destined  to  final  ruin.  In  themselves  there  was 
DO  power  to  expiate  their  sins,  or  to  prevent  their  destruction. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  their  number  was  incalculable,  and 
that  each  of  them  was  immortal,  the  case  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  great,  and  interesting,  beyond  any  finite  comprehensioiu 
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Both  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  its  desperate  na- 
ture, demanded  of  a  benevolent  being  every  effort  capable  of  be- 
ing demanded.  Whatever  could  with  propriety  be  done  was  plain- 
ly, and  loudly,  called  for  by  circumstances  so  deplorable;  a 
wretchedness  so  vast ;  a  doom  extending  to  a  collection  of  intelli- 
gent creatures  so  plainly  incomprehensible.  But  vicarious  efforts 
could  here  be  maae,  ana  made  with  propriety,  and  success.  The 
law  and  government,  here  dishonoured,  could,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  could,  be  supported  in  their  ftill  strength  and 
efficac V ;  the  sin  could  be  expiated  \  the  sinners  restored  to  holi- 
ness, the  favour  of  God,  and  unmortal  life  •,  and  the  character  of 
God  appear,  not  only  with  the  same,  but  increased,  glory.  Thus 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  things,  a 
vicarious  interference  is  so  far  from  being  in  the  present  instance 
improbable,  or  improper,  that  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  our 
belief  by  the  very  best  presumptive  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  the  pvnishment  of  an  innocent  person^ 
such  as  Christ  was,  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  dictates  of  justice. 

To  punish  an  innocent  person  for  a  fault,  not  his  own,  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  unjust.  Nor  will  an  inquiry  now  be  instituted  con- 
cerning the  question,  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
require,  in  any  possible  case,  a  being  perfectly  holy  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  other  beings  of  a  different  character,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  from  greater  sufferings.  Neither  of  these  will  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time.  The  objection  may  be  completely  answered 
in  another  manner.    For, 

Ist.  That  Christ  actually  suffered,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  holy, 
the  objector  cannot  deny.  He,  therefore,  suffered  lor  himself,  or 
for  mankind.  If  he  suffered  for  mankind,  the  existence  of  an 
atonement  is  admitted.  If  he  suffered  for  himself;  then  the  ob- 
jector must  admit,  that  he  was  punished,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly 
noly ;  and,  of  course,  that  God  can  inflict  suffering,  not  only  on 
holy  beings,  but  for  their  own  sake  ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  retri- 
bute punishment  to  obedience.  I  leave  the  Objector  to  choose 
which  part  of  this  alternative  he  pleases. 

2dly.  Christ  was  ru)t  required  to  suffer.  This  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages,  and  in  many  forms, 
too  well  known  to  be  specified  here.  Christ  voluntarily  assumed 
the  office  of  a  Redeemer  ^  voluntarilv  became  a  substitute  for  man; 
and  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.  It  is 
true,  that  in  all  this  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his  Father ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  every  part  of  this 
course  of  obedience.  When  he  was  in  the  form  of  Qod,  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  he  took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant^  and  laid  down  his  ovm  life,  when  none  comd 
take  it  out  of  his  hand.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  requiring  a  being,  perfectly  holy,  to  fulfil  his  own 
engagements,  and  to  do  what  be  has  covenanted  to  do ;  although 
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by  this  covetiaBi  he  has  enge^cfd  to  yield  hilnself  to  personal  suf- 
fering. To  consent  to  siifer  toty  be  on  hb  paW  Mbt,  when  by 
his  suffering  he  can  redeem  others  from  greater  sunering,  or  ac- 
complish in  any  way  what  will,  on  the  wh<de,  be  superior  good* 
On  the  part  of  God  ako,  it  may,  and,  if  nothing  extraneous  pre- 
vent, must,  be  rkht  to  accept  of  his  sufferings  in  such  a  casne,  if 
vohmtarily  profi^red.  The  objection^  therefore,  is  destitute  of 
weight. 

3cUy.  It  is  fiirther  objected,  thaty  if  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of 
vwMni^  God  is  obliged  ly  justice  to  bestow  on  tkem  Salvation. 

This  oUection  is  derived  from  misapprehensions  concerning  tbe 
nature  of  tne  atonement.  The  Scriptures  in  speaking  on  this  9ub-> 
iect  veiy  ifrequently,  as  well  as  very  naturally,  speak  in  figurative 
language*  rarticularlv,  they  exhibit  us  as  bought  with  a  price  ; 
as  purchased;  as  redeemed;  that  is,  literally  understood,  as 
bought  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  condemnation  by  the  blood  of 
Chnst ;  as  ransomed  by  the  Xvr^,  or  price  of  redemption*  This 
languafi;e^  derived  from  that  &ct  in  human  affairs,  which,  among 
the  cu^omary  actions  of  men,  approaches  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  seems  unwarily  to  have  been  considered 
as  describing  literally  tUs  atonement.  But  this  mode  of  consider*^ 
ing  it  is  plainly  eb^neous.  We  are  not,  in  the  literal  sense,  boti^tU^ 
or  purchasedy  at  all.  Nor  has  Christ,  in  the  Uteral  sense,  paid  aay 
price,  to  purthase  mankind  from  slavery  and  deaths 

The  error,  into  which  the  objector  has  fallen,  has,  I  admowl* 
edge,  been  countenanced  by  many  Christians,  who  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  die  atonement.  These  have  supposed  tbe  satisfaction 
for  sin,  made  by  the  Redeemer,  essentially  to  resemble  the  satb^* 
&ction,  made  for  a  debtor  by  i>a]ring  the  debt,  which  he  owed.  In 
this  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  creditor  accept  the  payment 
finom  a  third  person,  he  is  bound  in  justice  to  release  the  debtor. 
As  the  two  cases  have  been  supposed  to  be  similar,  it  has  been 
concluded,  that,  since  Christ  has  made  such  a  satbfection  for  sin* 
ners,  God  is  in  justice  also  bound  to  release  them. 

This,  however,  is  an  unfounded  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  substantial  resemblance  between  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  for  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  satis£aK:tion,  rendep^ 
cd  to  distributive  justice  for  a  criminal.  The  debtor  owes  money ; 
and  this  is  all  he  owes.  If^  then,  all  the  money,  which  he  owes,  is 
paid,  and  accepted ;  justice  is  completely  satisned,  and  the  creditor 
can  demand  nothing  more.  To  demand  more,  either  from  the 
debtor,  or  from  any  other  person,  woidd  be  plainly  unjust.  When, 
therefore,  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  third  pei^on,  the  debtor  is  discharg- 
ed by  justice  merely.  But,  when  a  crimihal  has  failed  of  doinff  his 
.  duty,  as  a  subject  to  lawful  govemmeht,  and  violated  laws^  wnich 
he  was  bound  toobejr;  he  has  committed  a/aiift, for  whibh  he  has 
merited  punishment.  In  this  case,  justice,  not  in  the  ccmnwMist^ 
ml  the  iistribviite^  smstg  the  only  sense,  m  wUch  it  can  te  con- 
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cemed  with  Ak  subject;^  demands,  not  the  iutupe  obe^enee,  nor 
an  equivalent  for  the  omitted  obedience,  but  merely  the  punish-, 
ment,  of  the  offender.  The  only  reparation  for  the  wrong,  which 
he  has  done,  required  by  strict  justice,  is  this  punishment:  a  repa- 
ration necessarily  and  always  required:  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  an  atonement,  such  as  was  described  in  the  first  of  these 
discourses,  may  be  accepted :  An  atonement,  by  which  the  honour 
and  efficacy  of  the  government  may  be  preserved,  and  yet  the 
offender  pardoned.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  perscMial  chai^ 
acter  of  the  offender  is  unaltered.  Before  Ike  atonement  waa 
made,,  he  was  a  criminaU  After  the  atonement  is  made,  he  is  not 
less  a  criminal.  As  a  criminal,  he  before  merited  punishment.  As 
a  criminal,  he  no  less  merits  it  now.  The  turpituae  of  his  charac- 
ter  remains  the  same;  and,  while  it  remains,  he  cannot  fkil  to 
deserve  exactly  the  same  punishment.  After  the  atonement  is 
made,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  therefore,  anjr  more  than  before, 
that  h^  does  not  deserve  punishment.  But  if  the  at<Mi^ment  be 
accepted,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  government,  ana  the  public  good,  he  may  be  pardoned* 
This  act  of  grace  is  all  that  he  can  hope  for;  and  this  he  cannot 
daim,  on  account  of  any  thing  in  himself,  or  any  thmg  to  which 
he  is  entided,  but  only  may  Aope,  from  the  mere  CTace,  or  f^-^ft, 
of  the  ruler.  Before  the  atonement  was  made,  me  ruler,  however 
benevolently  inclined,  could  not  pardon  him,  consistently  with  his 
own  character,  the  honour  of  his  government,  or  the  public  good* 
After  it  is  made,  he  can  pardon  him,  in  consistency  with  them  all ; 
and  if  the  offender  discover  a  penitent  and  becoming  disposition, 
undoubtedly  will,  if  he  be  a  benevolent  ruler. 

From  these  observations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  no  sense  makes  it  necessary,  that  God  should  accept  the 
sinner,  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  only  renders  his  forgiveness 
not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character.  Before  the  atonement, 
he  could  not  have  been  forgiven :  after  the  atonement,  this  im- 
possibility ceases.  The  sinner  can  now  be  forgiven,  notwithstand- 
ing the  turpitude  of  his  character,  and  the  greatness  of  his  offences. 
But  forgiveness  is  an  act  of  grace  only ;  and  to  the  same  griice 
must  the  penitent  bb  indebted  for  all  the  Aiture  blessings  connected 
with  forgiveness. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  objections  agamst  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  which  I  consider  as  claiming  an  answer;  and  shall 
therefore  proceed,  as  I  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discourse,  to  make  some  practical  remarks,  arising  from  the  pre* 
ceding  observations  on  this  important  subject* 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1st*  Thai  thostj  who  tnui  in  the  expiation  of  Cftrj^l,  wM  CBPtm^ 
mherU  the  favour  of  Qod., 
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In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation 
for  wn,  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteousness} 
that  he  may  be  jwtj  when  justifying  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
The  End,  for  which  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  is,  that 
God,  consistently  with  justice,  may  justify  those  who  believe  in 
Christ.  The  peculiar  and  essential  nature  of  the  faith  of  such,  as 
believe  in  Jesus,  is  in  one  important  particular  exactly  defined, 
also,  in  the  text,  when  it  is  styled  faith  in  his  blood :  the  faith, 
through  which  alone  he  is  exhibited  in  the  text  as  becoming  a 
propiUation  to  men.  This  faith,  or  as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it,  trusty  or  confidence;  (for  such  1  hope  hereafter  to  show 
it  to  be)  is  not,  indeed,  nor  is  it  here  asserted  to  be,  faith  in  the 
atonement  only ;  but  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement  pre-eminently. 
We  are  reouired  to  believe  in  the  whole  character,  and  in  all  the 
oflSces,  of  Christ;  but  we  are  required,  peculiarly,  to  believe  in 
him,  as  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  Every  one,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  faith,  the  r^al,  and  only  means  by  which  we 
become  interested  in  this  propitiation,  is  amply  exhibited  in  die 
text  as  entitled  to  justification. 

That  every  such  believer  will  certainly  inherit  the  favour  of 
God  cannot  oe  rationally  doubted.     While  he  was  yet  a  sinner, 
condemned  and  ruined,  God,  moved  by  his  infinite  Deneyolence, 
sent  into  this  world  his  beloved  Son,  to  become  incarnate ;  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  his  law,  and  a  substitute  for  mankind ;  to  lead 
a  life  of  humiliation ;  and  to  die  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross ; 
that  he  might  redeem  such  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  from 
a  guilty  character,  and  the  endless  miseries  of  devouring  fire.  The 
Condition,  proposed  by  himself,  on  which  we  become  entided  io 
the  blessings  of  this  redemption,  are  all  summed  up  in  this  smgle 
phrase :  Faith  in  Christy  and  pre-eminently  in  his  atovmnmt.     This 
condition  the  believer  has  performed ;  and  is,  therefore,  entided  to 
these  blessings.    His  tide  is  secured  to  him  by  the  covenant  of 
Redemption,  by  the  immutable  promise  of  God  to  him,  by  the  glo- 
ry and  excellency  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  by  that  amazing  and 
immense  purpose  of  infinite  love,  which  proposed,  and  accom- 
plished, ail  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  work.    Who  can  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  ne,  who  proposed.  He,  who  acoDmplished,  this  as-  ' 
tonishing  design,  will  go  on  to  accomplish  every  thing,  which  it 
draws  in  its  train  ?     J9e,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  allj  how  shall  he  not^  with  him  also^  freely  give  us  all 
things  }    Can  anv  thing  be  too  dear  to  be  given  to  those,  for  whom 
Chnst  was  given  ?    Can  any  thing  be  too  great  to  be  expected  by 
those,  who  are  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  members  of  his  body,  of 
Tiis  flesh  and  of  his  bones  ;  who  are  become  his  seed  in  the  everlast- 
ing covenant ;  and  to  whom,  unasked,  he  has  from  his  own  over- 
flowing goodness  given  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be» 
yW«  svsT  the  world  was? 

Let  every  believer,  then,  be  completely  assured,  that  his  cause  . 
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is  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  has  chosen  the  good  part^  and  ft 
shall  never  be  taken  from  him.  He,  who  has  begun  to  befriend 
him  in  this  infinite  concern,  will  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  him* 
Jill  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  hy  the  Lord*  Thov^h  he 
fall,  yet  shall  he  rise  again  ^  and  his  mercy  God  will  not  utterly 
take  from  him*  In  the  seed,  sown  in  his  heart,  there  is  a  blessings 
the  beginning  of  immortal  life.  Cold  and  wintry  as  is  the  climate, 
beneam  which  it  has  sprung ;  unkind  and  barren  as  is  the  soil,  in 
which  it  grows ;  doubtful  and  fading  as  we  often  see  its  progress ; 
it  cannot  die.  The  hand,  that  planted  it,  will  cultivate  it  with  un- 
ceasing care;  and  will  speedily  remove  it  to  a  happier  rejnon, 
where  it  will  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  for  ever,  lam 
persuaded,  says  St.  Paul,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities  J  nor  powers  j  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  s^a^ 
rate  us  from  the  love  ofQod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

3dly.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  those,  who  reject  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  are  without  any  hope  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  favour  of  God  is  proffered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
through  Christ  alone ;  and  those  only  are  promised  an  interest  in  it, 
who  cordially  believe  in  him,  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  Had  there 
been  any  other  condition,  upon  which  tnis  glorious  blessing  could 
be  communicated,  the  same  benevolence,  which  planned  and  ac- 
complished our  redemption,  would  undoubtedly  have  communi- 
catea  it  to  us.  No  such  communication  has,  however,  been  made. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  declared  in  the  most  explicit  language, 
that  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

Even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  and  no  such  awful  decla-  ' 
rations  had  been  founds  in  them,  the  nature  of  the  subject  holds  out 
the  strongest  discouragement  to  every  presumption  of  this  kind. 
After  such  amazing  efforts,  made  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bring  man- 
kind back  from  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to  restore  them  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  cannot  but  be  believed,  that  their  obstinate  con- 
tinuance in  sin  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  supreme  abhorrence. 
His  law  condemned  them,  for  their  original  apostacy,  to  final  ruin. 
To  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy,  unatoneo,  unrepented  of,  and  there- 
fore remaining  in  all  its  enormity,  they,  in  this  case,  add  the  pecu- 
liar guilt  of  rejecting  the  singular,  the  eminentlv  divine,  goodness 
of  God,  manifested  in  this  wonderful  provision  lor  their  recovery. 
In  what  manner  they  could  more  contemptuously  despise  the  divine 
character,  in  what  manner  they  could  more  insolently  affix>nt  the 
divine  mercy,  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive.  No  other  offer 
can  be  so  kind;  no  other  blessing  so  great ;  no  other  display  of 
the  divine  character,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  so  lovely. 
The  ingratitude,  therefore,  is  wonderful;  the  insolence  amazing; 
the  guiU  incomprehensible.  If,  then,  the  righteous  scarcely  be 
eavfSj  where  shall  these  unbelieving,  ungodly  sinners  appear  f  If 
it  be  a  fearful  thing  for  all  men,  for  heathen  and  for  AfeAomnaa- 
.    Vol.  II.'  29 
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SuMn  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Ood;  wbat  must  it  be  for 
diese  men,  to  whom  Christ  is  offered  fireely,  daily  aad  always 
who  sit,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grare,  under  the  noon-day  Uffht  <^ 
the  Gospel,  and  bask,  through  life,  in  the  beams  of  the  Smtl  of 
righteousness. 

iVhence  do  these  persons  derive  their  hope  ?  From  their  cha- 
racter f  That  could  not  save  them  under  the  law.  It  is  the  very 
?]ilt,  for  which  they  are  condemned.  From  their  repentance  ? 
hey  exercise  none.  Even  if  they  did,  it  could  never  be  accept- 
ed. A  perfect  repentance,  as  has  been  heretofore  proved,  cannot 
become  an  expiation  for  sin.  But  such  repentance  was  never  ex- 
hibited by  men.  Their  repentance  is  not  even  a  sorrow  for  sin« 
Ob  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mere  dread  of  danger;  a  mere,  terrified 
expectation  of  punishment.  Who,  however  abandoned,  does  not^ 
at  times,  experience  such  repentance,  as  this?  Who  ever  dreamed, 
that  the  dread  of  death  ought  to  excuse  the  felon  from  the  gibbet? 

Let  every  unbeliever,  then,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  judg- 
ment. Let  him  no  longer  eay  to  himself,  Peaccj  peace  ;  when  nut^ 
den  destrtiction  is  coming  tipon  him.  Let  him  turn  to  the  strong  hold^ 
wfkile  he  is  yet  a  prisoner  of  hope.  Let  him  turn  to  the  Lord  toifh 
all  the  heart  J  with  fastings  with  weeping  and  with  mourning  ;  for  he 
is  gracious  cttid  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 
repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knoweth,  if  he  will  turn,  and  r^snt^ 
and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him  ? 

ddly.  It  is  evident  from  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses^ 
that  mankind  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Christ  for  expiating  their  sins. 

Christ  by  his  atonement  has  redeemed  mankind  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law.  The  sufferings,  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
this  curse,  were  endless  sufferings.  Without  an  expiation,  a  de- 
liverance from  these  sufferings  was  impossible.  Equally  impossi- 
ble was  it  for  any  other  person,  beside  Christ,  to  maJce  an  expia- 
tion. From  mere  compassion  to  our  ruined  world,  he  undertook 
the  arduous  labour  of  delivering  us  from  these  stupendous  suffer- 
bgs ;  and  accomplished  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood.  Infi- 
nkeiy  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might 
become  rich.  For  him  we  had  done  nothing,  and  were  disposed 
to  do  nothing.  For  us,  inftuenced  by  his  own  overflowing  ^od- 
ness,  he  did  all  things.  He  taught  us,  as  our  prophet,  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.  He  lived  before  us,  as  our  ex- 
ample ;  he  died  for  us,  as  our  Propitiation ;  he  rose  frt)m  the  dead, 
as  the  Earnest  of  our  resurrection  to  endless  life.  He  entered 
heaven,  as  our  Forerunner;  he  assumed  the  throne  of  the  Universe, 
as  our  Ruler,  ProtectcH*,  and  Benefactor.  At  the  end  of  the  world 
he  will  appear  as  our  Judge  and  Rewarder ;  and  will  conduct  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  life,  all  those,  who  have  cordially  accepted 
of  his  mediation;  and  will  there,  throughout  interminable  ages,/eMl 
them  soiA  Hving  bread,  and  lead  them  tofountains  of  living  waten* 
Ta  the  oUigsoioi^  confierred  by  such  a  benefiictori  what  luntU 
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can  be  set?    Ovr  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow  is  a  boundless 

f;ood;  our  introduction  to  endless  virtue  and  happiness  is  abouiui^ 
ess  good.  But  of  all  this  good  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  founr 
dation,  the  procuring  cause,  the  commencement,  and  the  security. 
Worthy  is-  ih€  Lanw^  that  was  slain,  to  receive  pomer,  and  richUj 
and  wudom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bltssin^. 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song,  to  which  the  four  living  creatures  m 
this  heavens  subjoin  their  unceasing  Amen. 

With  this  glorious  subject  in  our  view,  can  we  fail  to  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  titeated  l^ 
multitudes  of  those,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ?  By  wh^t  multi- 
tudes is  he  regarded  with  cold-hearted  unbelief,  and  stupid  indif- 
ference ?  Bv  what  multitudes,  with  open  opposition  ana  avowed 
bofstilily  f  ll^  what  multitudes,  with  shameless  contempt,  insolent 
sne^r^,  and  impudent  ridicule  ?  How  often  is  his  glorious  naiBe 
profaned,  and  blasphemed,  by  those,  whom  he  died  to  save  £roii| 
endless  perdition  I  How  manj^  miserable  wretches,  tottering  on  the 
brink  ot  eternal  ruin,  while  in  the  house  c^  <3od,  while  in  this 
hxm^  and  while  his  agonies,  endured  for  them,  are  resoun<finc  in 
their  ears,  ^uietljr  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  or  busily  employ 
themselves  in  whispering,  amusement,  and  muih ;  forgieifid,  Ibsit 
^y  have  souls  to  be  saved,  or  lost ;  and  destitiJUte  of  a  wish  to  be 
inten^sted  in  the  Saviour.  Had  Christ  been  as  regahlieto  of  Iheat 
Hiserable  beings,  as  they  are  of  him ;  nay,  as  they  am  of  theiiv 
lelvea;  what  would  have  become  of  them  in  the  day  oftorcUhf 
What  will  become  of  them  in  that  dreadful  day,  if  they  continue  l# 
Ireat  Christ,  as  they  have  treated  him  hitherto  I 

4thly.  It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  the  Oospel  uhM 
furnishes  a  consistent  scheme  of  salvation  to  mankind* 

The  Gospel  takes  man,  where  it  finds  him,  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
ruin,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God  to  final  perdition,  and  iacapa^ 
ble  of  justification,  by  his  own  righteousness.  In  this  situation,  it 
announces  to  him  a  Saviour,  divinely  great  and  glorious,  divinely 
excellent  and  lovely,  assuming  his  nature,  to  become  an  expiatioi 
for  his  sins;  revealing  to  him  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  God; 
and  inviting  him  to  enter  it,  and  be  saved.  The  acceptance  of  thk 
ez{nation  it  announces  firom  the  mouth  of  God  himselL  The  terma^ 
on  which  we  may  be  reconciled,  it  discloses  with  exact  precisioA 
and  perfect  clearness ;  so  that  he  who  runs  nuty  read;  so  that  faegr 

Etcs  and  children  may  understand,  and  accept  them.  Faith  in  tltt 
edeemer,  repentance  towards  God,  and  holiness  of  character,  in* 
Tobre  them  alL  Thejiare  terms,  reasonaUe  in  themsefares,  easy 
to  us,  and  productive  of  incomprehensible  good  to  all  who  embiaot 
Ihem.  To  overcome  the  stubbanuiess  of  our  hearts,  Christ  bfs 
eommissioiied  the  Spirit  or  onACB  to  sanctify  as  for  hinself ;  to 
draw:  uft  widi  ^  cords  of  his  love;  to  guide  u9  with  his  wisdeiD; 
W i^)bold us wkfa  Us  power;  and  lo  co»dact  us  mider  his  kiiia 
praridenc*  to  Iht  heavens^    in  this  schapt  is  cmtained  afl  4Mt 
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we  need,  and  all  that  we  can  rationally  desire.  The  way  of  salva-^ 
6on  is  here  become  a  highway,  and  way'/aring  merij  though  fools^ 
need  not  err  therein. 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  designed  for  sinners. 
By  Uie  expiation  of  Christ  it  opens  the  brazen  door,  which  was  for 
ever  barred  against  their  return.  Here  the  supreme,  and  otherwise 
immoTeable,  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  sinners,  is  taken  away* 
If  sinners  were  to  be  accepted,  it  was  not  possible  that  this  cup 
thould  pass  from  Christ.  The  next  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
theur  acceptance  is  found  in  their  unholy,  disobedient  hearts,  pre- 
pense to  ew  only,  and  continually ;  and  the  next,  their  perpetual 
exposure  to  backsliding,  and  to  falling  finally  away.  These  ob- 
stacles, immoveable,  also,  by  any  means  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
the  Spirit  of  grace  by  his  most  merciful  interference  in  our  behalt 
entirely  removes.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Gospel  finds  his  return 
firom  apostacy  made  possible ;  made  easy ;  made  certain ;  actual- 
ly begun ;  steadily  carried  on  in  the  present  world ;  and  finally 
completed  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  no  other  scheme  of  religion  presents  to  us  even  plausible 
means  of  removing  these  difficulties.  Natural  religion,  to  which 
Infidels  persuade  us  to  betake  ourselves  for  safety,  does  not  even 
promise  us  a  return  to  God.  Mitural  religion  is  the  religion  of 
iam  ;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  only  legal  language  declares  to  us, 
Do  these  things,  and  thou  shall  live :  but  the  soul,  that  sinneth,  shall 
dU.  These  things,  the  things  specified  in  the  requisitions  of  the 
law,  we  have  not  done ;  and  therefore  cannot  five.  We  have 
sinned,  and  therefore  must  die.  It  has  been  formerly  shown,  that 
the  law  knows  no  condition  of  acceptance,  or  justification,  but 
obedience.  Concerning  repentance,  faith,  forgiveness,  and  recon- 
ciliation, concerning  the  sinner's  return  to  God,  and  tus  admission 
to  immortal  life,  the  law  is  silent.  Its  only  sentence,  pronounced 
on  those  who  disobey,  is  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation. 

Whatever  we  may  suppose  the  law  to  be,  we  have  disobeyed  its 
precepts.  Nothing  has  been  ever  devised,  or  received,  by  man  as 
a  law  of  God,  which  all  men  have  not  disobeyed.  Infidels  cannot 
devise  such  a  law,  as  they  will  dare  to  call  a  law  of  God,  and  pub- 
lish to  men  under  this  title,  which  they  themselves,  and  all  other 
men,  have  not  often  disobeyed.  From  the  very  nature  of  law,  a 
nature  inseparable  firom  its  existence  as  a  law,  disobedience  to  its 
precepts  must  be  condenmed :  and,  if  nothing  interfere  to  preserve 
the  offender  fiom  punishment,  he  must  ol  necessity  smer.  To 
what  deeree,  in  what  modes,  through  what  oxtent,  these  sufferings 
will  reacn,  the  Infidel  cannot  conjecture.  To  his  an^sh  no  end 
appears.  Of  such  an  end  no  ai^uments  can  be  fiimished  by  his 
mind ;  no  tidings  have  reached  his  ear ;  and  no  hopes  can  ratioiuJ- 
ly  arise  in  his  heart.  Death,  with  all  die  gloomy  scenes  attendant 
upon  a  dying  bed,  is  to  him  merelv  the  commencement  of  doubt, 
Sou^  and  sgotow.  ^The  grave,  to  him,  is  the  entrance  into  a  wori4 
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of  absolute  and  eternal  darkness.  Hat  world,  hung  round  with 
fear^  amazement,  and  despair,  overcast  with  midnieht,  melancholy 
with  solitude,  desolate  of  every  hope  of  real  gooa,  opens  to  him 
through  the  dreary  passage  of  the  £;rave.  Beyond  this  entrance 
he  sees  nothing,  he  Knows  nothing,  he  can  conjecture  nothing,  but 
what  must  fill  his  heart  with  alarm,  and  make  his  death-bed  a  couch 
of  thorns.  With  a  suspense,  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  mise- 
ries of  damnation  itself,  his  soul  lingers  over  the  vast  and  desolate 
abyss;  when,  compelled  by  an  unseen  and  irresistible  hand,  it 
plunges  into  .this  uncertain  and  irreversible  doom,  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  is  the  measure  of  wo,  destined  to  reward  those,  who 
oby  not  God,  and  reject  the  salvation  proffered  by  his  Son. 

m  such  a  situation  what  man,  not  yet  lost  to  sense  and  thought, 
not  yet  convinced,  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  which  cannot  be 
forgiven,  would  not  hail  with  transport  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel ; 
the  clear  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  to  illumine  his  path 
through  this  melancholy  world ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  grave : 
to  shed  a  benevolent  lieht  upon  the  entrance  into  eternity^  ana 
brighten  his  passage  to  the  heavens ! 
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wUo  Qod  hyhm;  sednghc  ever  Iheth  to  tnakc ifUerustion/or  tktm, 

Saving  in  a  series  of  discourses  examinedi  as  £atr  as  I  thoug^ht 
il  necessary,  the  personal  holiness  of  Christ  ^  and  his  atonement  jTor 
m;  I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order,  originally  proposed,  to  con* 
tider  his  Interc^sion. 

In  tbiQ  first  verse  of  the  text,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Christy  in 
contradistinction  to  earthly  high  priests,  has anunchar^eaUe  mtMU 
Jmdf  Off  as  the  original  more  exacdy  signifies,  a  priesthooawhifk 
passeth  not  from  one  hand  to  another*  In  the  last  verse,  he  infers 
firom  this  fact,  that  he  is  able  to  save  his  followers  to  the  tUtemiosif 
heeause  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  The  Interces- 
sion of  Christ,  therefore,  is  here  declared  to  be  real;  to  be  madt 
for  his  followers:  and  to  be  effectual  to  their  salvation.  Of  course . 
It  claims,  in  a  high  degree,  our  serious  attention* 

7b  intercede  denotes,  originally,  to  go  between  one  person  and  an- 
^her.  In  its  secondary,  or  figurative,  sense,  the  only  one  in  which 
it  seems  now  to  be  used,  it  denotes  offering  petitions  in  behalf  of' 
another}  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  offering  such  petitions  to  God.  On 
this  subject  we  have  St.  John  as  a  Commentator,  to  direct  us.  jjT 
anjf  man  Wn,  says  this  Apostle,  we  have  an  Advocate  vfith  the  Father^ 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  The  original  word,  here  translated  ad^ 
vocate^  is  ^fapKKKftni.  It  denotes  either  a  person^  who,  in  the  Roman 
courts  under  the  appellation  of  Patronus,  attended  a  clientj  and  in 
countenancing,  advising,  and  interceding,  for  him,  took  an  efSca- 
dous  care  of  nis  interest :  or  an  Agent  of  one  of  the  States^  either 
allied^  or  tributary^  to  Rome^  who  took  a  similar  care  of  the  inter- 
ests oi  that  State  before  the  Roman  Government,  and  interceded, 
firom  time  to  time,  with  the  Emperor  on  its  behalf,  as  those  mterests 
demanded*  Such  is  one  of  the  offices,  assumed  by  Christ  in  the 
heavens. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  subject  is  merelv  a  Scrip- 
tural one.  All  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  derived  from  Reve- 
lation only.  Reason  can  acSi  nothing,  but  coniecture,  to  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taueht ;  and  you  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  additions 
of  this  nature  are  of  very  lidue  value.  The  observations,  which  I 
propose  to  make  concerning  it,  Ishall  arrange  under  the  following 
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L  7%e  Gboraef IT  ami  Grtumetanees  of  thoH  for  whom  Chmi 
ifUercedts : 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  his  intercesium  is  performeJU 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  observe, 

Ist.  That  Ihev  are  the  Children  of  Ood. 

In  proof  of  this  position  I  cite  the  following  passages. 

1st.  The  text.  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  tdtermost  them 
that  come  vrUo  God  hy  him :  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces* 
sion  for  them.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  St.  Pa%J  speaks  hen 
of  no  other  intercession,  than  that  which  is  made  for  such  as  cOflie 
unto  God  by  Christ. 

2dlj.  The  passage  already  quoted  from  1  John  ii«  1,  •%  hM€ 
children^  these  things  write  I  unto  you^  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any 
man  sin^  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  rights 
sous.  The  persons  who  are  here  said  to  have  an  advocate  whh 
the  Father,  are  the  persons  denoted  bjr  the  word  we :  that  is,  Su 
John,  and  those  to  whom  he  writes;  or  whom  be  here  styles  HttU 
children :  in  other  words,  the  children  of  God. 

Sdly*  Romans  viii.  34,  Who  is  he  that  condemnethf  it  is  Christ 
that  died:  yea  rather,  that  has  risen  ogam:  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  /  who,  also,  maketh  intercession  for  ms.  The  peKoas 
for  whom  Christ  is  here  said  to  intercede,  are  those  included  in  the 
word  us;  those,  who  in  the  preceding  verse  are  catted  God?s  eket; 
and  of  whom  it  is  said,  thcU  none  sJuUl  hereofter  he  able  to  lay  any 
thing  to  their  charge  ;  and  of  whom  in  the  verses  following  it  i^  de- 
clared, that  nothing,  whether  present,  or  future,  shall  Se  able  to 
separate  them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  otv 
Lord. 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which  even  seems  to  leacb 
any  other  doctrine,  except /saiaA  liii.  13,  And  he  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.  Of  this  passage  L  observe,  first,  that  smsOs, 
may  be,  and  with  tfu  tUmost  propriety  are,  cot^sidered  as  designed  by 
the  word  transgressors,  in  this  place.  Saints,  both  before  and  after 
their  regeneration,  are  trans^ssors ;  and  in  this  character,  only^ 
need  the  intercession  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  the  murderers  of  Christ  are  very  naturally  designated^ 
in  this  place,  by  transgressors:  and  the  passage  maybe  considered 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  intercession,  which  be  made  for  them  on  the 
cross. 

In  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgress 
sors :  tbsit  is,  with  the  thieves,  between  whom  he  was  crucified ;  and 
with  all  the  other  capital  criminals,  condenmed  to  the  same  death. 
All  these  were  eminendy  transgressors ;  and  with  them  be  was 
numbered,  or  reckoned,  when  he  was  pronounced  to  have  the  same 
character,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  udajnj  and  sufferings  As  the 
word  transgressors  denotes  malefactors,  or  murderers,  in  the  faar^ 
msr  of  d^ese  clauses,  it  is  very  naturally  understood  to  denote  |>er- 
•ODi  (tf  the  same  character  in  the  latter*    In  the  framer 
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also,  the  prophet  speaks  of  (me  fact,  wUch  took  place  on  the  day 
of  Christ^s  crucifixion:  it  is  very  naturally  supposed,  therefore^ 
that  he  pursues  the  same  subject  through  tne  verse,  and  that  the 
intercession,  mentioned  by  him,  was  made  on  the  same  day.  If 
these  remarks  are  just,  the  prophet  may  be  fadrly  considered  as 
predicting,  in  this  passage,  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers : 
liUher J  forgive  /Aem;  for  they  mom  not  what  they  do  I  This  was  a 
real  and  wonderful  instance  of  intercession ;  and  was  gloriously 
answered  in  the  conversion  of  several  thousands  of  these  persons 
to  the  &ith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel. 

2dly.  The  Children  of  God  are,  atitlj  the  subjects  of  backsliding^ 
mndsin,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  while  they  live* 

In  every  child  of  God  there  still  exists  a  law  in  his  membersj 
which  wars  against  the  law  in  his  mind,  and  often  brings  him  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  his  merrAers*    It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  all  such  sins  are  committed  not  only  against  the 
law,  but  a^inst  the  mice,  of  God ;  and  are  aggravated  by  this 
high  consideration.     Originally,  they  were  a^states ;  but  after- , 
wards  they  were  reconciled  to  God  by  faith  m  the  blood  of  his 
Son.    For  this  unspeakable  blessing  their  obligations  to  obedi- 
ence are  increased  beyond  measure.    Against  mese  obligations, 
and  against  their  own  solemn  covenant,  recognizing  and  enhancing 
them,   they  still  have  sinned.    Their  ingratitude,  therefore,  is 
peculiar,  and  all  their  transgressions  are  heightened  by  the  amaz- 
mg  consideration,  that  they  have  been  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
foi^ven. 

3dly.  Notwithstanding  their  backslidings,  they  are  not  utterly 
cast  off. 

My  mercy,  saith  God,  wUl  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore  ,•  and  my 
covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed,  also,  will  I  make  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his  chil* 
dren  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments^  if  they  break 
my  statutes  ana  keep  not  my  commandments :  Then  will  I  visit  their 
transgression  with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Neverthe* 
less,  my  loving  kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer 
my  faithfulness  to  fail.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28 — 33.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  Perse^ 
culed,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair;  chastened,  but  not  killed.  Such  is  Uie  language 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  such  was  their  condition.  Such,  also,  m 
various  respects,  is  that  of  all  their  followers. 

For  the  obliteration  of  the  sins  of  persons,  so  circumstanced,  it 
eannot  be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  by  Hun,  who  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  them ;  and  who  had  pro- 
mised in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  that  th^  should  endure  for 


11.  /  ihall  consider  the  Manner^  in  which  the  bitcrcession  of  Christ 
i^  pmformed. 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  Some  of  the  aiicients  were  of  opiniorij  that  Christ  executes 
ihit  office  by  presenting^  continually^  his  human  nature  before  the 
throne  of  his  Father;  Aquinas^  also,  a  more  modern  writer,  says, 
"  Christ  intercedes  for  us  oy  exhibiting,  with  a  desire  of  our  salva- 
tion, to  the  view  of  the  Father,  the  human  nature  assumed  for  us, 
and  the  mysteries  celebrated,  oraccomplished,  in  it." 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ  does  thus  exhibit  his 
human  nature  in  the  heavens ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  is  a 
continual  exhibition  of  what  he  has  done,  and  suffered  for  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  of  his  Church.  All  this  was  done 
by  him  in  the  human  nature  ;  which  is,  therefore,  an  unceasing  and 
anecting  symbol  of  his  wonderful  labours  for  these  great  ends. 
The  same  exhibition  is,  also,  a  strong  and  constant  memorial  of 
his  own  love  to  his  followers,  and  his  earnest  desires  that  theymav 
be  foi^iven  and  saved.  These  desires,  therefore,  together  witn 
these  labours  and  sufferings,  being  all  forcibly  exhibited  in  this 
presentation  of  his  human  nature  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
m  the  heavens;  it  is,  I  think,  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  in  this 
manner,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is,  partially  at  least,  performed. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  hi^h  priest, 
whose  intercession  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ,  made  this  inter- 
cession, not  by  offering  prayers  for  the  people  in  the  most  holy  place^ 
but  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  sacrifices  on  the  mercy-seat^  As  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  here  presented  before  God  by  way  of 
intercession ;  so  Christ  is  considered  as  presenting  the  memorials 
of  his  sacrifice  before  God  in  the  heavens :  and  as  the  high  priest 
by  this  act  opened  to  the  Israelites  the  earthly  holy  places ;  so  Christ 
is  considered  as  in  the  like  manner  opening  the  heavenly  holy  places 
to  his  own  followers  for  ever. 

2dly.  Christ  pleadsj  substantially j  for  theforgiveness  of  the  sins  of 
his  followers^  their  preservation  in  holiness,  and  their  fined  accept^ 
once  into  heaven. 

Intercession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed  may  vary;  but  the  substance  is  always  the 
same.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  Christ  may  be  supposed  to 
intercede  for  his  children,  he  must,  substantially,  offer  up  petitions 
on  their  behalf.  That  diey  need  this  intercession  cannot  be  ra* 
tionally  doubted.  The  blessings,  to  which  they  are  conducted,  are 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings ;  ueb*  final  forgiveness,  acceptance, 
purification,  and  eternal  life.  Of  these  and  all  other  blessings 
they  are  wholly  unworthy.  That  much  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  such  persons,  in  order  to  save  them  from  punishment,  and  se- 
cure to  them  immortal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  In  this  world  great  evils  are  remitted, 
and  great  blessings  procured,  to  the  undeserving,  by  the  interces* 
sion  of  the  worthy  and  honourable.  Analoey,  uerefore,  leads  us 
to  look  to  similar  means,  for  the  accompliuunent  of  siinibr  pit* 
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poses,  in  the  Universal  providence  of  God.  Especially  will  this 
seem  natural,  and  necessary,  where  the  greatest  blessings  are 
to  be  obtained  for  those,  who  are  unworthy  of  the  least  of  all 
blessings. 

3dly,  In  John  17th  we  have^  if  1  mistake  notj  an  example  of  this 
very  intercession. 

This  chapter  is  the  last  communication  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles 
before  his  death.  In  it  he  recites,  briefly,  his  wonderful  labours 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  for  the  good  of  his  children ;  declares, 
that  he  had  finished  the  work  allotted  to  him;  and  announces,  that 
he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  humiliation,  and  preparing 
to  enter  into  his  glory. 

On  these  grounds,  he  prays  his  Father  to  sanctify,  and  perfect, 
his  chUdren ;  to  keep  them,  while  they  were  in  the  world,  fix)m  the 
evil ;  to  make  them  one  in  their  spirit,  their  character,  and  their 
pursuits;  and  to  cause  the  love,  which  He  exercised  towards 
Christ,  to  rest  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  declares,  that 
he  had  given  to  them  his  own  glory ;  and  that  it  was  his  will,  that 
they  should  be  where  he  was,  and  behold  his  glory  for  ever.  All 
these  illustrious  things,  also,  he  solicits,  on  the  ground  of  his  Father's 
love  to  him,  and  his  own  labours  and  suficrings  in  obedience  to 
His  will. 

In  this  prayer  of  Christ  we  have  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
intercession  in  the  heavens.  The  same  things  are  recited,  and  the 
same  things  requested,  here,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  there ; 
and  all  is  asked  of  God,  which  can  contribute  to  their  safety,  or  then: 
happiness. 

It  these  observations  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  great  ends  of  Christ's  intercession  are  to  preserve  his  followers 
firom  final  backsliding ;  an  evil,  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  certainly  be  exposed,  notwithstanding  all  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciples which  they  possess:  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  those  sins, 
wnich  they  commit  after  their  Regeneration :  and  to  secure  their 
reception  into  the  world  of  glory.  These  ends  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  them,  and  in  the  highest  degree  declarative  of  the 
goodness  of  God. 

This  method  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  wholly  ac- 
cordant with  the  common  dictates  of  the  human  mind.  Similar 
means,  as  1  have  observed,  are  used,  and  eflScaciously  used,  to  pro- 
cure the  remission  of  punishment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  good,  for 
unworthy  men  in  the  present  world.  That  which  is  done  here, 
therefore,  and  has  ever  been  done  with  the  plainest  propriety,  and 
the  most  decisive  efficacy,  strongly  illustrates  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  what  is  thus  done  in  the  heavens. 

From  these  observations  I  infer, 

Ist.  The  perfect  Safety  of  the  Children  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinitelv  meritorious  Redeemer 
of  men,  intercedes  for  their  preservation  in  holiness,  the  forgiveness 
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of  their  backslidings,  and  their  final  acceptance  into  heaven. 
The  Father  always  heareth  the  Son.  It  is  impossible,  that  his  in- 
tercession should  fail,  or  that  the  purposes  of  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished. His  followers,  therefore,  though  exposed  to  ten  thou- 
sana  dangers,  and  to  numberless  temptations,  enemies,  and  backslid- 
ings;  though  always  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  living  only  a  doubtful 
and  scarcely  perceptible  life;  will  pass  safely  through  all  these 
hazards,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  possession  of  perfect  holiness  and 
everlasting  joy.  ' 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  evinced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  equally 
evident  from  his  intercession*  Christ,  in  his  prayer  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus^  says  to  the  Father,  /  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always. 
In  his  Intercessory  prayer,  in  the  xvii.  of  John^  he  declares,  that 
he  intercedes,  not  only  for  his  Aposdes  and  their  fellow-disciples 
then  existing,  but  also  for  them^  who  should  believe  on  him  through 
their  word^  that  is,  the  Gospel.  Those  then,  who  believe  on  him 
through  the  Gospel,  are  universally  interested  in  that  intercession 
of  Christ,  which  the  Father  heareth  always.  Of  course,  their 
safety  is  complete,  their  interest  in  the  divine  favour  indefeasible, 
and  their  tide  to  endless  life  unalterably  secure, 

2dly,  We  have  here  a  strong  proof  that  Christ  is  unchangeable. 
'  In  rroverbs  8th,  after  giving  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  his  com- 
passion for  sinners,  he  informs  us,  that  before  the  mountains  were 
settled^  or  the  earth  was  made,  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  a  glorious  foresight  of  the  good,  which  he  intended  to 
accompUsh ;  and  that  his  delights  were  from  eternity  with  the  som 
of  men.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  divine  benignity,  though  infi- 
nitely rich  in  the  possession  of  all  good,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich.  The  Word^ 
who  was  in  the  beginning  zoith  God,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  amons  us  ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory^ 
(the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  While  he  dwelt  in  this  Apostate  world,  he  underwent  a 
course  of  extreme  humiliation,  labours,  and  sufferings,  for  the  sake 
of  mankind ;  and,  in  the  end,  purchased  for  them  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul,  and  a  title  to  everlasting  life,  with  the  agonies  of  the 
cross. 

To  the  heavens  he  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them^ 
and  to  receive  them  to  himself  In  that  glorious  world,  amid  all 
th**  splendours  of  his  exaltation,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  those 
worms  of  the  dust,  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  those  backsliding, 
frail,  sinning  apostates,  for  whom  he  poured  out  his  blood  on  the 
accursed  tree ;  but,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Aposde,  ever^ 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  By  his  intercession,  as  well  as 
by  bis  government,  he  secures  their  continuance  in  holiness; 
cleanses  them  from  secret  faults  ^  restrains  them  from  preswnptuom 
sins ;  and  thus  keeps  them  innocent  of  the  great  transgresstotu 
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Thus  his  love  is,  iBrcmi  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  same  bound- 
less love  to  himself,  divinely  glorious;  to  them  great  beyond, 
example,  beneficial  beyond  degree. 

3dly.  The  intercession  of  Christ  most  affectingly  teaches  us  the 
Grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Sinners  are  originally  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
mere,  sovereign  goodness  of  God.  After  all  these  mighty  works 
are  accomplished,  they  are  still  guilty  and  undeserving;  they 
need  the  intercession,  as  well  as  the  atonement,  of  Chnst ;  and 
without  it  could  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  with  propriety 
•  blessed  in  the  heavens.  In  consequence  of  this  intercession,  they 
are  preserved  from  fatal  declension ;  their  sins,  committed  after 
their  regeneration,  are  forgiven ;  and  themselves  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  God. 

In  heaven,  this  intercession  is  continued  for  ever.  Throughout 
eternity,  the  children  of  God  are  thus  fiu'nished  with  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  their  everlasting  happiness  is  the  result  of  mere, 
sovereign  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  all  the  glory  of  devising, 
accomplishing,  and  bestowing,  this  happiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Him.  The  praises  of  the  neavenly  world,  and  the  gratitude 
whence  they  spring,  will  firom  this  source  derive  a  more  exauisite 
rapture ;  their  sense  of  dependence  on  God  be  more  humble,  in- 
tense, and  lovely ;  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  find  the  most 
delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  motives. 

4thly.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners  ! 

It  is  beyond  measure  wonderful,  that  he  should  love  them  at  all. 
What  are  they  ?  Guilty,  rebellious,  odious  creatures ;  opposed  to 
his  will,  designs,  and  character ;  requiting  his  love  with  ingratitude, 
hatred,  and  contempt;  crucifying  him  afresh  hy  their  unbeliefs 
and  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  wherewith  he  was  sane- 
tifiedj  an  unholy  thing.  Why  did  he  love  them  ?  Not  because 
they  were  rational  beings.  With  a  word  he  could  have  created 
millions  of  6uch  beings,  for  one  of  them ;  and  all  more  rational,  and 
more  exalted,  than  themselves.  Not  because  of  their  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  for  they  had  none.  Not  because  he  needed  them ;  for 
he  cannot  need  any  thing ;  and  they  possessed  nothing,  which  they 
did  not  receive  fi'om  him. 

.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  conduct  towards  them  sprang  fi:om  his 
own  boundless  cood-will :  his  disinterested  love.  They  were  not 
deserving ;  but  he  was  pitiful ;  they  were  not  valuable ;  but  he  was 
bountifiil ;  they  were  not  necessary  to  him  ;  but  he  was  infinitely 
necessary  to  them.  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  Godj  but  thai 
he  loved  us^  and  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  It  was  because  Christ 
was  superlatively  good ;  and  because  we  were  poor^  and  wretched^ 
and  misetable^  andblindy  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things  that 
this  glorious  Person  had  compassion  on  us  in  our  apostacy  and 
ruin.  He  lived  and  died,  he  reigns  and  intercedes,  that  we  might 
live,  and  not  die.  This  great  work  he  began  to  execute  here ;  and 
he  carries  it  on  in  the  heavens  throughout  eternity. 
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In  that  world  of  elory,  although  elefVated  to  the  throne  of  the 
Universe,  and  beholaing  all  things  beneath  lus  feet ;  although  loved, 
obeyed^  and  worshipped,  with  supreme  attachment  and  homage 
by  tne  great  kingdom  of  virtuous  beings ;  he  assumes,  and  executes, 
the  office  of  an  mtercessor  for  the  fallen  children  of  Adam.  In 
that  world  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them,  however  dejgraded  by 
their  apostacy,  and  however  odious  by  their  guilt,  by  the  endear- 
ing  names  of  friends  and  brethren.  He  is  the  universal  ruler ;  but 
be  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  Elder  Brother,  the  Ftrst'bom 
of  this  human  assembly ;  nay,  as  a  suppUant  for  those  whom  he 
rules.  He  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and  perfection ;  but  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  companion  to  those,  who  could  origin- 
ally say  to  cormptton,  Thou  art  our  father,  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art 
cur  mother  and  our  sister.  Thus  the  character,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed on  earth,  he  sustains  in  heaven.  He  is  still  in  the  same  man* 
ner  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  still  feeds  his  disciples  and  leads 
them  to  fountains  of  living  waters.  To  him  they  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  the  atonement  of  their  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; 
and  to  him  they  will  be  infinitely  indebted  for  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  hoUness,  and  enjoyment,  throughout  the  endless  ages 
of  their  being. 

What  character  can  be  compared  with  this?  Before  it,  how 
does  all  other  excellence  fade !  In  it  what  exaltation  and  conde- 
scension are  blended !  What  greatness  and  benignity  united ! 
What  must  be  the  Mind,  in  which  these  maiestic,  and  these  sweet 
and  lovely,  characteristics  thus  unchangeably  and  for  ever  harmo- 
nize :  a  mind  supremely  great  and  donous  in  the  lowly  station  of 
a  man ;  a  child ;  a  servant  to  a  humble  artisan  ;  and  divinely  meek 
and  condescending  in  the  infinite  splendour  of  universal  dominion ! 

What  dishonour  is  here  reflected  on  the  piide  of  Men  and  fallen 
Angels !  Pride,  unsatisfied  with  all  present  attainments,  and  mak- 
ing the  greatest  cooununications,  from  God,  of  dfstinction  and  do- 
ry, the  mere  foundations  of  claiming  more,  and  of  murmuring,  be- 
cause they  are  not  elevated  to  higher  honours,  and  replenished 
with  more  extensive  enjoyments  j  How  poor,  how  debased,  how 
odious,  how  guilty,  is  that  pride !  How  contemptible  does  it  ap- 
pear, when  compared  witn  the  Redeemer's  condescension !  In 
heaven  there  is  no  pride ;  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character.  Men  are  proud ;  fallen  Angels  are  proud.  Christ  is 
m€ek  and  lowly  of  heart.  What  would  become  of  the  universe, 
were  pride  to  nnd  a  place  in  the  infinite  Mind  ?  * 

5thly.  How  differently  are  Christians  regarded  by  Christy  and 
by  evil  men  ? 

Christ  descended  from  heaven,  and  left  the  ^lory,  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  btfore  ever  the  world  was,  to  befnend  Christians* 
He  became  a  man :  he  lived ;  he  laboured  through  life ;  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  ana  was  buried  m  the  tomb ;  to  redeem  them  firom 
sm  and  death.    He  arose  from  the  dead ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  sai 
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dawn  on  the  nghi  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high  ;  became  head  over 
all  thingSj  governs  all  things ;  and  intercedes  with  his  Father  for 
ever ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christians.  To  save  and  bless  them  is,  in 
a  sense,  his  professional  employment  throughout  eternity. 

How  diflferent  is  the  conduct  of  evil  men  towards  the  very  same 
persons !  In  the  eyes  of  these  men,  Christians  are  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  5  and  in  their  customary  language  are  styled  su- 
perstitious, enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  bigots.  Men  of 
the  same  character  mocked  and  crucified  Christ ;  their  followers 
have  ever  since  exhibited  the  same  spirit ;  at  times  in  the  same, 
at  other  times  in  different  manners ;  but  in  all  its  exhibitions  the 
spirit  has  been  the  same. 

Reason  would  naturally  ask,  when  contemplating  this  subject. 
What  evil  have  Christians  done,  to  merit  this  treatment?  Have 
they  injured  these  enemies  ?  Have  they  injured  the  public  ?  Are 
they  not  as  industrious,  as  peaceable,  as  just,  as  sincere,  as  kind, 
as  useful,  as  other  men  ?  Do  they  not,  as  parents,  children,  friends, 
neidibours,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  perform  the  duties  of  life  as 
faithfully,  as  those  who  are  not  Christians  ?  Do  they  transgress 
the  laws,  oppose  the  government,  or  disturb  the  peace,  of  society, 
more  than  their  enemies  themselves  ?  If  thev  are  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  proved  ;  it  ought  to  be  proved  ;  and 
they  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  condemned  and  punished.  To  this 
no  fair  objection  can  oe  made  even  by  Christians  themselves. 

But  how  far  from  these  dictates  of  reason  has  been  all  the  con- 
duct of  their  adversaries  ?  Have  they  even  attetnpted  any  proof  of 
this  nature  ?  Have  not  their  accusations  been  general  ana  indefi- 
nite, like  the  outcry  raised  against  Paul  and  his  companions :  These^ 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  dozon^  have  come  hither  also :  the 
mere  exclamations  of  undiscriminating  malevolence ;  not  the  spe- 
cific charges  of  sgber  conviction. 

To  this  malevolence  what  an  endless  train  of  men,  women,  and 
children ;  of  men,  covered  with  the  hoary  locks  of  age,  of  children, 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  cradle  5  have  been  offered  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  persecution !  What  multitudes  by  the  ancient  Heathen ; 
what  multitudes  by  the  idolatrous  Apostates  from  Christianity; 
what  multitudes  by  the  Infidels,  of  moaem  times! 

Where  law  and  government  have  prevented  these  atrocities,  how 
many  private  and  personal  injuries,  how  many  sneers,  and  taunts, 
how  many  stings  of  gall  and  bitterness,  has  Christianity  been 
obliged  to  endure !  How  many  aspersions  have  been  cast  on  their 
doctrines,  designs,  and  characters,  merely  to  load  them  with  shame ! 
How  frequently  are  their  best  intentions  misconstrued,  and  their 
most  benevolent  labours  perverted,  in  this  very  land,  originally 
peopled  by  Christians,  ana  consecrated  to  religion  :  this  land  con- 
verted by  Christians  from  a  wilderness  into  a  habitation  of  indus- 
try, peace,  civilization,  and  happiness :  to  change  which  from  a 
howhng  wilderness  into  an  asylum  of  persecuted  piety,  ChristiaDS 
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encountered  the  perils  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
desert ;  sustained  all  the  horrors  of  savage  war,  and  alfthe  eviU 
of  famine,  disease,  and  death.  In  this  very  land,  how  many  ene- 
mies have  arisen  up  to  the  Church  of  God,  among  the  descendants 
of  these  very  Christians,  and  among  the  brethren  of  those  who  are 
persecuted !  They  know  not,  perhaps,  that  their  curses  are  di- 
rected to  the  fathers  who  begat  them^  or  that  their  eve  is  evil 
iozoards  the  mothers  who  bore  them;  nor  mistrust,  that  their  scorn 
is  pointed  a^inst  the  source,  whence,  under  God,  they  have  deriv- 
ed every  enioyment,  and  every  hope. 

Against  this  source  of  blessings,  the  religion  of  Christians,  they 
are  more  malignant,  than  even  against  Christians  themselves. 
The  Bible  is  hated  more  than  those  who  believe  it ;  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than  its  professors.  What  are 
those  duties  ?  They  are  all  summed  up  in  those  two  great  pre- 
cepts. Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and  in  the  means  of  producing  obedience 
to  these  precepts  in  the  soul  of  man.  What  is  there  in  these  pre- 
cepts, which  can  be  the  object  of  vindicable  hatred  ?  Who  will 
stand  up,  and  say ;  who  will  say  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart ; 
**  It  is  an  odious  and  contemptible  thing  to  love  God ;  to  obey  hi» 
voice  5  to  believe  in  his  Son ;  to  shun  the  anger  of  God ;  to  escape 
from  endless  sin  and  misery ;  and  to  attain  everlasting  virtue  and 
happiness ;''  Or  is  it,  in  the  view  of  common  sense,  wise  to  choose 
the  anger  of  God  rather  than  his  favour,  a  depraved  character  rath- 
er than  a  virtuous  one,  the  company  of  apostates  and  fiends  rather 
than  of  saints  and  angels,  and  hell  rather  than  heaven  ? 

Is  it  odious,  is  it  contemptible,  is  it  ridiculous,  does  it  deserve  ob- 
loquy and  persecution,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  to  ex- 
hibit universal  kindness ;  to  deal  justly ;  to  speak  truth ;  to  fulfil 
promises  5  to  relieve  the  distressed ;  to  obey  laws  5  to  reverence 
magistrates ;  to  resist  temptation ;  to  be  sober,  chaste,  and  temper- 
ate ;  and  to  follow  all  things,  which  are  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report  ? 

Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  honourable ;  is  it  praiseworthy ;  does  it 
merit  esteem  and  reward  ;  to  be  impious,  profane,  and  blasphem- 
ous; to  be  infidels;  to  have  a  seared  conscience;  to  possess  a 
hard  heart ;  to  be  unjust,  unkind,  and  unfaithful ;  to  be  false,  per- 
jured, and  seditious;  to  be  light-minded,  lewd,  and  gluttonous? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  all  this  hostility  to  Christians,  the  plain 
superiority  of  their  character  to  that  of  their  enemies  ?  Does  not 
the  hatrea  arise  fi*om  their  consciousness  of  this  superiority ;  from 
the  impatience  which  they  feel,  whenever  they  behold  it ;  from  the 
wounds,  which  neighbouring  excellence  always  inflicts  1  Do  they 
not  feel,  that  good  men  cast  a  shade  upon  their  character;  reprove 
them,  at  least  by  the  silent  and  powerml  voice  of  theu:  own  virtue ; 
serve  as  a  second  conscience,  to  hold  out  their  sin  before  their 
eyes;  and  alarm  their  hearts  with  a  secret  and  irresistible  sense  of 
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fhtnre  danger  f  Do  not  Ticked  men  say  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
said  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written:  TT^ere- 
Jbre  let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous  j  because  he  is  not  for  our  turn  f 
and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings.  He  uphraideth  us  with  our 
offending  the  law  ;  and  objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings  of 
cur  education.  He  professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God  /  and 
calleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our 
thoughts.  He  is  grievous  unto  usj  even  to  behold :  for  his  life  is 
net  like  other  men^s ;  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  We  are 
esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits  /  he  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as 
fromfilthiness;  he  pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed^ 
and  maketh  his  boast,  that  God  is  his  Father.  Let  us  see,  if  his 
words  be  true}  and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him. 
Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness,  and  torture,  that  we  may 
know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him 
with  a  shamefid  death :  for  by  his  own  saying  he  shall  be  respect ecL 
Apply  this  Ascription  ;  and  you  will  find  it  as  exact,  and  just,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  yesterday,  and  intended  to  mark  out,  in  the 
most  definite  manner,  the  loose  and  profligate  of  our  own  land. 

But  let  Christians  remember,  that  these  things  will  not  always 
be.     The  time  will  come  ;  it  will  soon  come ;  when  their  enemies, 
however  numerous,  proud,  and  prosperous,  will,  like  sheep,  be  laid 
in  the  grave.     Death  shall  feed  on  them  /  and  the  worm  shall  cover 
them.     Their  beauty  shall  consume  away  ^  and  the  upright  shall 
have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.     Then  shall  all  the  just 
be  far  from  oppression  ;  for  they  shall  not  fear;  and  from  terror^ 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  them.      God  shall  redeem  them  from  the 
pofwer  of  the  grave;  and  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
Then  shall  it  be  seen,  that  their  light  affliction,  in  the  present  world, 
was  btU  for  a  moment,  and  that  its  real  and  happy  efficacy  was 
no  other,  than  to  work  for  them  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 
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Ethssiahs  i.  20—22. — Which  he  wrought  in  Christy  when,he  raited  him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  him  at  hit  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places  ;  Far  above  all  prm* 
eipalityj  and  power ,  and  mighty  and  dominion,  arid  every  name  that  is  nameoj  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  tn  that  which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put  all  things  un- 
der Au  feet;  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  Ihe  Church. 

1  HAVE  now  in  a  series  of  sermons  examined  the  character  of 
Christ,  as  the  prophet^  and  high  priest ^  of  mankind.  Under  his  prO' 
phetical  character  I  have  consicfered  his  preachings  by  himself  and 
oy  his  Apostles  /  the  Things j  taught  by  both  ;  the  Manner^  in  which 
they  were  taught ;  and  their  consequences.  Under  his  Priesthood  I 
have  considered  his  personal  holiness  ;  his  atonement ;  atid  his  In^ 
iercession. 

I  shall  DOW,  according  to  the  original  scheme  mentioned  when 
I  began  to  discuss  the  mediation  of  Christ;  proceed  to  consider  his 
character  as  a  King. 

That  this  character  is  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  in  in- 
stances almost  literally  mnumerable,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  the  second  Psalm^  there  is  a  solemn 
annunciation  of  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ  to  the  world.  It  is  in- 
troduced with  these  words :  I  have  sety  or  as  in  the  Hebrew,  have 
anointed,  My  King  on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion,  Unto  W5,  says  Isaiahj 
a  child  is  born;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and  the  Government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful^ 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  Gody  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  the 
Prince  of  peace  ;  and  of  the  increase  of  his  Government,  and  of  his 
peace,  there  shall  be  no  end :  Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
Kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment,  and  withjuS' 
tice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  says 
David,  and  Toill  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  or* 
der  of  Melchisedek.  Melchisedek  was  Iboth  a  King  and  a  priest* 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  royal  priesthood;  or  the 
priesthood  of  a  person  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  King  :  Like 
Melchisedek,  a  King  of  righteousness,  and  a  King  of  peace.  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  says  David,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  ana  the  sceptre  of 
thy  Kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness.  He  shall  reign,  says  Ga- 
Ariel,  when  predicting  his  birdi  to  Mary,  He  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
His  name,  says  St.  John,  is  called  the  Word  of  God;  and  he  hath  on 
his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written;  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords. 

Vol.  II.  31 
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In  the  text  we  are  presented  with  several  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ,  which  shall  now  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  consideration. 

We  arc  taught  in  this  passage, 

I.  That  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion : 

IL   The  Extent  of  this  Dominion: 

II !•  Thai  this  Dominion  was  given^  and  assumed^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church. 

I.  fVe  are  taught  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion* 

This  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught  in  the  text,  in  the  following 
expressions.  He  set  him  at  his  OTon  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places.  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  He  gave  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things.  In  these  expressions  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  the  dominion  and  dignity,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  text,  is  as  une- 

Juivocally  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  it  can  be  in  human  language. 
)f  course,  their  plain  import  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
Christian.  I  insist  on  this  doctrine  of  the  text;  I  have  insisted  on 
it,  particularly,  because  it  has  been  made  by  Unitarians  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  " If,"  they  say,  "Christ  is  a 
Divine  person ;  whence  is  it,  that  we  hear  so  many  things,  said  in 
the  Scriptures  concernmg  his  exaltation ;  and  particularly  of  his 
exaltation  by  the  Father?  If  Christ  is  God;  how  is  it  possible, 
that  he  should  be  in  any  sense  exalted  ?  But,  should  we,  contrary 
to  plain  probability,  suppose  him  to  have  undergone  voluntarily  an 
apparent  humiliation ;  can  he,  who  is  truly  God,  be  indebted  to 
any  other,  than  himself,  for  a  restoration  to  his  former  dignity  and 
greatness  ?  To  be  exalted  at  all,  necessarily  involves  a  preceding 
state  of  inferiority,'  particularly,  to  the  state,  to  which  he  is  exalted ; 
and,  certainly,  of  inferiority  to  the  proper  state  and  character  of 
Jehovah.  He,  who  has  all  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  great- 
ness, cannot  have  more;  and,  therefore,  can  in  no  sense  be  exalt- 
ed. To  be  exalted  by  another  person^  also,  involves  depend- 
ence on  that  person :  and  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  God." 

As  this,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  against  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  that,  which  has  had  more  weight  in  my 
own  mind,  than  any  other ;  though,  I  believe,  less  relied  on,  and 
less  insisted  on,  by  Unitarians^  than  some  others ;  I  shall  consider 
it  with  particular  attention. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  this  objection,  I 
observe,  that  the  argument,  contained  in  it,  is  in  my  own  view  con- 
clusive ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  subject  without  any  error,  must  be 
admitted  in  its  full  force.  The  error  of  those,  who  use  it,  lies  in 
Ibe  apphcation,  made  of  it  to  Christ.  That  exaltation  involves  a 
state  of  preceding  inferiority,  is,  I  apprehend,  intuitively  certain ; 
and  that  ne,  who  is  exalted  by  another,  must  be  a  dependent  be- 
ing }  dependent  on  him,  by  whom  he  is  exalted ;  cannot  be  denied* 
Let  U8  see  how  far  this  argument  is  applicable  to  Christ ;  and  how 
fer  it  will  conclude  against  his  Deity. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  Tnm/anarw,  as  well  as  otherSi 
tliatj  if  Christ  be  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  exalted  above  the  dignity  and  greatness,  which  he 
originally  and  alway  possessed.  He  cannot  Tbe  more  powerful, 
wise,  or  excellent.  He  originally  possessed  all  things;  and, 
therefore,  can  have  nothing  given  to  nim.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  in  this  sense,  that  the  scriptural  writers  speak  of  Christ  as  ex- 
alted. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  and  will  be  equally  insisted  on  by  every 
Trinitarian^  tnat  Christ  is  man  as  well  as  God.  In  this  character, 
it  is  evident,  that  he  can  receive  exaltation ;  and  thatj  to  any  de- 
gree less  than  infinite.  It  is  further  evident,  according  to  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  that  the  Messiah^  or  Medi» 
alor^  Jesus  Christ,  is  distinguishable  from  Christ,  considered  as 
God,  and  from  Christ  considered  as  man:  being  constituted  by 
the  union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  the  man  'Christ  Jesus:  An 
union^  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  express  it,  of  two  distinct  na- 
tures  in  one  person  for  ever.  This  Mediator,  in  his  complete 
character,  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  as 
being  a  person,  then  new  to  the  Universe.  Of  this  Mediator,  tiien 
commencing  his  perfect  existence,  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Kingdom  oi  Christ,  and  the  accounts  concerning  his  assumption  of 
that  Kingdom,  are,  I  apprehend,  all,  or  nearly  all,  written.  It  is 
of  the  Mediator,  that  it  is  said,  /  set  my  King  on  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion.  It  is  of  the  Son  who  was  bom^  and  whose  name  was  called 
Wonderful;  Counsellor;  the  mighty  God ;  on  Vfhose  shoulder  the 
Government  was  to  be  placed.  Of  the  Mediator,  Gabriel  said.  He 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever^  and  of  his  Kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  Of  the  Mediator,  St.  Paul  says,  Wherefore 
God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  6ow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.  It  is  of  the  Mediator,  that 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  God  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  every  name,  that  is  named  in  this  worlds 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  that  it  is  further  said.  He  hath 
jnU  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  his  ChuYch. 

As  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Jesus  Christ;  so,  until  his  resurrection,  he  existed  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  only.  The  Word,  though  originally  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  justlv  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  yet  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  In  this  form,  or  character,  of  a 
Servant,  he  fulfilled  all  the  several  duties,  which  he  hadengaged 
to  perfoi^n ;  and  in  this  humble  character  he  acted,  till  he  arose 
from  the  dead. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  person,  allowing  him  to  have  e:it** 
i«ted,  was  capable  oi  exaltation;  nor  that,  if  he  received  it  at  all, 
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he  must  receive  it  from  Him,  under  whose  coimnission  he  acted, 
and  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  become  a  servant,  when  he  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men* 

This  person,  it  is  plain,  had  received  no  Kingdom,  until  his  as- 
cension to  heaven ;  had  not  before  been  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Churchy  nor  been  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named  in  this 
worlds  and  that  to  come.  This  Kingdom  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  reward  of  the  labours  and  sufierings  of  Christ,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mediator.  These  labours  and  sufferings  had  never  before 
existed ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  rewarded  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

From  these  views  of  the  subject  it  is  clear,  that  although  Christ, 
as  God,  was  incapable  of  exaltation,  equally  as  of  suffering ;  yet, 
as  Mediator,  he  was  capable  of  both ;  and  that  his  exaltadon  was 
with  perfect  propriety  given  him  by  the  glorious  Person,  under 
whose  authority  Ife  placed  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
form  of  a  servant.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Trinitarians 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  themselves,  that  they 
merely  accord  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own  doc- 
trine. 

II.  We  are  taught  in  the  text  the  Extent  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  word  Kingdom  sometimes  denotes  the  rule,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  a  King ;  and  sometimes  the  persons  and  regions,  which 
he  rules.  According  to  the  former  of  these  senses,  David  says, 
ITiou  hast  prevared  thy  throne  in  the  heavens  ;  and  thy  Kingdom  is 
over  all.  Ot  the  latter  sense.  It  shall  be  given  thee,  to  the  half  of 
the  Kingdom^  is  an  example. 

1st.  Then,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Universe. 

In  the  textj  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  repeatedly  denoted 
by  the  phrase  all  things.  The  absolute  universality  of  this  phrase 
is  suflSciently  manifest  from  the  text  itself,  when  it  is  said,  that 
he  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of  Gody  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power  J  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  in 
this  world,  and  that  which  is  U)  come.  But  it  is  ]3laced  beyond  all 
doubt  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Philippians  ii.  10,  where  it 
is  said,  that  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  the 
phrase,  by  which  the  Jews  denoted  the  Universe.  When  they 
meant  to  express  this  idea  with  emphasis,  they  sometimes  added 
the  phrase,  tmder  the  Earth.  Here  we  have  the  most  emphatical 
language,  ever  used  by  a  Jew  to  denote  the  Universe,  and  all 
things  which  it  contains.  Every  knee  in  this  vast  dominion  we  are 
assured  will  one  day  bow  to  Christ ;  and  every  tongue  found  in  it 
will  confess,  at  a  future  period,  that  Christ  is  Lord.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  are  said  to  be  created  by 
him,  and  for  him  ;  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth.    As  in  this  absolutely  universal  sense  they 
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were  made  by  dnd  for  himself;  so  from  this  passage  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  in  the  same  sense  they  will  be  his  aosolute  possession ; 
and  that  qfier,  as  well  as  beforcj  he  became  Mediator.  .  This 
world,  therefore,  the  planetary  system,  the  stellary  systems,  the 
highest  heavens  above,  and  hell  beneath,  are  all  included,  and 
alike  included,  in  the  immense  empire,  of  whicli  he  is  the  head. 
Men  are  his  subjects.  Angels  both  fallen  and  virtuous  are  his 
subjects;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable  worlds,  which 
compose  the  Universe,  confess  that  he  is  Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

2dly.  His  authority  over  this  great  kingdom  is  supreme. 

The  whole  course  of  providence  is  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  directs 
them  with  an  universal  and  irresistible  agency  to  their  proper 
ends.  The  affairs  of  this  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are  di- 
rected by  his  hand.  He  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  deaths  or  of 
the  world  of  departed  spirits.  He  openelh,  and  no  one  shutteth; 
and  shutteth^  and  no  one  openeth.  Into  that  world  none  enter 
without  his  bidding ;  and  out  of  it  none  can  come  but  by  his  per- 
mission. The  world  of  misery,  beneath,  is  in  the  same  manner 
imder  his  absolute  dominion ;  and  the  glorious  system  of  happi- 
ness in  the  heavens,  above,  is  the  mere  result  of  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  will,  at  the  close  of  this  prov- 
idential system,  sunmion  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  consume  the 
world  with  fire ;  and  judge  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  both 
Angels  and  men.  In  the  exercise  of  the  same  authority,  also,  he 
will  send  the  wicked  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  punish 
them  with  an  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power. 

III.  fVe  are  taught  in  the  text^  that  this  kingdom  was  given,  and 
assumed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

This  doctrine  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text ;  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  questioned.  In  the  exercise  of  this  Government  over  all 
things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church,  He,  in  the 

1st  place.  Defends  it  from  all  his  enemies. 

The  enemies  of  Christians  are  their  temptations,  internal  and 
'  external ;  their  sins  ;  death  ;  evil  men ;  and  evil  angels. 

Against  their  temptations  he  furnishes  them  with  defence  by  all 
the  mstructions,  precepts,  warnings,  reproofs,  threatenings,  and 
promises  which  are  contained  in  his  Word.  These  constitute  a 
continual  and  eflScacious  protection  from  the  influence  of  the  lusts 
within,  and  the  enemies  without,  by  rectifying  the  views  of  the  soul 
concerning  its  interest  and  duty ;'  awakening  in  it  solemn  consider- 
ation ;  alarming  it  with  affecting  apprehensions;  encouraging  it 
with  hope  ;  alluring  it  with  love  and  gratitude  ;  stimulating  it 
with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward ;  and  thus  prompting  it  to 
suspend  the  cmngerous  purpose,  to  watch  against  the  rising  sin,  to 
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Oppose  with  vigour  the  intruding  temptation,  ^^V^  p^y  unceas- 
ingly fi>r  that  divine  assistance,  which  toery  on^hat  asktth  shall 
receive*  f 

To  the  means  of  defence,  furnished  by  hiisiJfcord,  he  adds  con- 
tinually the  peculiar  influences  of  his  Spirit.  This  glorious  Agent, 
commissioned  by  Christ  for  this  divine  purpose,  diffuses  through 
the  soul  the  spirit  of  resistance,  the  hope  of  victory,  the  strength 
accessary  to  obtain  it,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which  are  its  happy 
as  well  as  unfaiUng  consequences. 

From  thfeir  sins  he  began  to  deliver  them  by  his  Atonement.  This 
work  he  carries  on  by  his  intercession  5  and  completes  by  his  prov- 
idence. In  the  present  world,  where  all  things  are  imperfect,  this 
deliverance  partakes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  the  common  na- 
ture :  yet  it  is  such,  as  to  secure  them  from  every  fatal  evil  5  and 
such,  as  we  know  to  be  one  of  those  things,  which  work  together 
for  their  good.  Their  progress  towards  perfect  holiness  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  interrupted :  yet  it  is  real,  and  important :  produc- 
ing hope,  comfort,  and  perseverance  unto  the  end. 

At  the  Judgment  this  deliverance  will  be  complete.  There  the 
glorious  effects  of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession  will  be  all  real- 
ized. Every  one  of  his  followers  will  find  himself  entirely  interested 
in  them  both  ;  and  will  see,  at  that  trying  period,  all  his  sins  wash- 
ed away,  and  nothing  left  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  These  dreadful 
enemies,  at  this  dreadful  season,  will  be  powerless,  and  overthrown; 
and  Christians  will  be  more  than  conquerors  through  htm  that  hath 
loved  them. 

From  Death  he  has  taken  away  its  sting,  and  from  the  grave  its 
victory.  Death,  so  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  will  be  found  by 
them  to  be  no  other  than  a  rough,  gloomy,  unwelcome  messenger ; 
sent  to  summon  them  to  the  house  of  their  Father.  Over  all  its 
dangerous  power  they  will  triumph  in  a  glorious  manner ;  and  be 
enabled  to  sing  with  everlasting  exultation,  O  Death  I  tohere  is  thy 
sting F  O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory?  All  the  preceding  diseases, 
sorrows,  and  trials,  through  which  they  have  passed  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  they  will  distinctly  perceive  to  nave  been  scarcely  enemies 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  ajj^ear  to  have  been  sent  with 
infinite  kindness,  to  check  them  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  dancer,  or  existing  sin,  and  to  call  them  ef- 
fectually to  the  path  of  life. 

Against  evil  men  and  evil  Angels  he  furnishes  them,  throughout 
their  pilgrimage,  with  a  continual  and  sufficient  protection :  not  a 
protection,  indeed,  which  will  prevent  them  from  suffering  and  sor- 
row; but  this  is  because  suffermg  and  sorrow  are  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  improvement.  flcnce,'thev  are  maligned,  calumniated, 
despised,  persecuted,  and  at  times  brought  to  si  violent  death. 
They  are,  also,  at  times  perplexed,  ensnared,  allured,  and  tempted 
to  wander  fi'om  their  duty,  by  art,  sophistry,  and  falsehood.  By 
^former  class  of  evils  they  are  gradually  weaned  from  that  lov$ 
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of  the  worlds  that  desire  of  human  fetvour,  and  that  Inst  for  hnman 
applause,  which  so  naturally  charm  the  eyes,  and  fascinate  the 
hearts,  even  of  Christians,  and  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  love  of  God.  By  the  latter  they  are  made  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  taught  their  dependence  on  God,  driven  to  their 
closets  and  their  knees,  and  induced  to  walk  humbly  with  God^  all 
their  days,  in  the  intimate  and  most  profitable  communion  of  faith 
and  prayer. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  When  Christians  are  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  the  grave^  they  shall  see  all  these  ^emies  retir- 
ing behind  them,  and  speedily  vanishing,  with  the  flight  of  ages,  to 
a  distance,  immeasuraole  by  the  power  of  the  imagination.  All 
around  them  will  then  be  friends.  God  will  then  be  their  Father ; 
Angels  their  brethren ;  happiness  their  portion ;  and  heaven  their 
-everlasting  home. 

2dly.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority y  he  bestows  on  them  allgoodj 
temporal  and  eternal. 

Of  temporal  ^ood  he  gives  them  all  that  is  necessary,  or  useful, 
for  such  beings,  in  such  a  state.  The  world  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a  vale  of  tears ;  and  life  a  solitary  pilgrimage  through  a  weary 
land.  Poverty  may  betide,  aflSictions  befall,  diseases  arrest,  and 
death,  at  what  they  may  think  )an  untimely  period,  summon  them 
away.  By  enemies  they  may  be  surrounaeu,  and  by  friends  for- 
saken. They  may  be  exposed  to  hatred,  contumely,  and  perse- 
cution. Their  days  may  be  overcast  with  gloom,  and  their  nights 
with  sorrow.  But  He  has  assured  them,  and  they  will  find  the  as- 
surance verified,  that  these  are  light  afflictions  which  only  work  for 
them  an  eternal  weight  of  glcry  ;  and  that  these,  as  truly  as  all  oth- 
er, things  work  together  for  their  good.  Even  these,  therefore, 
however  forbidding  their  aspect,  will  be  found  to  be  good  for  them; 
good  upon  the  whole ;  good  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  render  their 
whole  destiny  brighter,  better,  and  more  happy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  furnishes*  them  also,  and  furnishes  them 
abundantly,  with  spiritual  good.  He  furnishes  them  with  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  soul.  He  gives  them  light,  to  discover  their  own 
duty,  and  his  glory,  and  excellency.  He  gives  them  strength,  to 
resist  temptations ;  sorrow  for  their  sins;  patience,  resignation,  and 
fortitude,  under  afflictions ;  faith  to  confide  in  him,  and  to  overcome 
the  world ;  hope,  to  encourage  their  efibrts,  and  to  fix  them  firmly 
in  their  obedience  5  peaCe,  to  hush  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  and  to 
shed  a  cheerful  serenity  over  all  its  afiections ;  and  joy,  to  assure 
them  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  to  anticipate  in  their  thoughts 
the  everlasting  joy  of  his  immortal  kingdom. 

In  the  future  world,  when  death  shcul  have  been  swallowed  up  m 
victory,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  their  eyes,  he  will 
begin  to  bestow  upon  them  etenial  good.  In  this  fulness  of  jm/^ 
trtry  thingwiU  be  only  deUghtfiiL    Their  bodies,  raked  irwi  the 
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grave  in  iticomiptionj  power,  and  glory,  will  be  spiritual,  immortalj 
ever  vigorous,  and  ever  young.  Their  souls,  purified  from  every 
stain,  and  luminous  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  be  images  of 
his  own  amiableness  and  consummate  beautv.  Their  stations,  al- 
lotments, and  employment,  will  be  such,  as  become  those  who  are 
Kings,  and  Priests,  in  the  heavenly  world.  Their  companions  will 
be  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  and  their  home  will  be  the  house  of 
their  Father,  and  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  in  bestowing  all  this  good  he  himself  is  the 
dispenser,  and  the  good  dispensed.  /,  says  Christ,  am  the  light  of 
the  world.  The  city,  saith  St.  John,  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  aid  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  In  other  words,  Christ  is  the  niedi- 
um,  through  which  all  the  knowledge  of  Crod  is  conveyed  to  the 
intelligent  Universe,  his  character  discovered,  and  his  pleasure 
made  known.  Of  the  heavenly  world,  particularly,  he  is  nere  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  light :  The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  The  Lamb  is  this  glory  of  God, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  light  of  heaven.  Christ  is  not  only  the  dis- 
penser of  the  good  enjoyed  in  heaven,  but  the  very  good,  which  is 
dispensed;  not  only  the  dispenser  of  knowledge,  out  the  thing 
known;  not  only  the  communicator  of  enjoyment,  but  the  thing 
enjoyed ;  the  person  divinely  seen,  loved,  worshipped,  and  praised, 
for  ever.  In  his  presence,  all  his  followers,  and  all  their  happy 
companions,  roith  open  face  beholding  in  him,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glo^ 
ry  of  the  Lord,  will  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  may  in  the 

1st  place.  Be  conclusively  argued  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

From  the  text,  and  the  comments  here  given  on  it,  it  is  evident, 
that  Christ  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  Universe,  and  rules  the  great 
Kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Let  me  ask.  Who,  but  the  infinitely  perfect 
One,  can  possibly  hold  such  a  sceptre,  or  control,  successfully,  or 
even  at  all,  such  an  empire  ?  Unless  he  be  every  where  present, 
how  can  he  every  where  act,  rule,  and  bring  to  pass  such  events, 
as  he  chooses ;  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  divine  glory,  and  the 
universal  good?  Unless  thus  present,  acting,  and  ruling,  how  can 
he  prevent  the  existence  of  such  things,  as  will  be  injurious  to  this 
good ;  or  fail  to  be  disappointed  of  his  own  purposes,  and,  ultimate- 
ly, of  the  supreme  end  of  all  his  labours  ?  How  evident  is  it,  even 
to  our  view,  that  inanimate  things  must  cease  to  operate,  and  to 
move  in  their  destined  course ;  mat  animated  beings  must  wander 
out  of  it ;  and  that  rational  beings  must,  if  virtuous,  go  astray,  from 
the  defectiveness  of  their  imperfect  nature,  and,  if  smful,from  ma- 
lignity and  design.  The  evil  designs  of  the  latter,  particularly, 
must,  if  he  be  not  present,  multiply  in  their  numbers,  and  increase 
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in  their  strength,  until  various  parts  of  this  immense  Kingdom  be* 
come  disordered,  and  perhaps  destroyed.  What  an  impression 
would  it  make  on  the  feelings,  what  a  change  in  the  affairs,  of  this 
world,  if  mankind,  if  evil  Spirits,  were  to  know,  that  the  Ruler  of 
all  things  would  be  absent  from  it,  even  a  single  year!  What  cour- 
age would  sinners  gather!  With  what  strength,  and  to  what  a 
multitude,  would  sins  accumulate !  What  a  tempest  of  violence 
would  ravage  this  globe !  To  what  a  mountainous  height  would  be 
heaped  up  the  mass  of  human  misery ! 

Nor  is  his  absolute  knowledge  of  all  things  less  indispensable^ 
than  his  universal  presence.  This  knowledge  is  completely  neces- 
sary, to  enable  him  to  discern  the  erwfo,  deserving  of  his  pursuit, 
and  the  proper  means  of  their  accomplishment.  When  ail  these 
are  resofved  on,  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  these  means ;  prevent  their  disorder,  or  their  fiaiilure ;  pre- 
clude successful  opposition ;  and  avoid  the  consequent  confusion, 
disturbance,  and  disappointment.  Especially  is  this  knowledge 
indispea^able  to  the  emcacious  government  of  rational,  or  moral, 
agents.  The  powers  of  these  agents  are  thought,  volition,  and  mo* 
tivity :  all  invisible  to  every  eye,  except  the  Omniscient ;  and,  if 
discovered  at  all,  before  their  operations  exist,  discovered  by  that 
eye  only.  But  Uiese  agents  are  beyond  measure  the  most  import- 
ant instruments  of  the  divine  designs,  in  this  great  kingdom ;  and, 
if  not  prevented,  the  most  able  to  disturb  its  order  and  happiness. 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  he,  who  rules  the  Universe,  must,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  this  Kingdom,  understand  the 
thoughts  afar  off^  or,  as  in  the  translation  formerly  in  use,  long  be» 
fore  they  are  formed. 

By  the  same  knowledge,  only,  is  the  same  exalted  Person  quali- 
fied to  be  the  final  Judge,  and  Kewarder,  of  the'Universe.  A  great 
part  of  the  sin  and  holiness,  of  such  beings,  and  of  the  enhance- 
ments and  diminutions  of  both,  lies  altogether  in  their  thoughts  and 
volitions.  To  judge  his  creatures  justly,  then,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins,  of  every 
Rational  being. 

With  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  he  determine,  apportion, 
and  execute,  the  unnumbered  allotments  of  Intelligent  creatures* 
These,  united,  form  an  immense  and  eternal  system  of  providence ; 
compared  with  which,  the  providence,  exercised  in  this  world,  is 
but  a  point :  and  this  vast  system  must,  indispensably,  be  contrived 
aright,  and  without  any  defect,  from  the  beginning.  The  parts,  of 
which  it  will  be  composed,  will  be  Uterally  infinite  5  and  can  be  de- 
vised only  by  an  Infinite  Mind. 

Nor  is  Omnipotence  less  necessary  for  all  these  vast  and  innu- 
merable purposes,  than  Omniscience,  and  Omnipresence.  No  pow- 
er, inferior  to  omnipotence,  could  produce,  or  hold  together,  so 
many  beings ;  or  carry  on  to  completion  so  many  and  so  various 
purposes.    To  the  power,  actually  exerted  for  tnese  ends,  every 
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being  must  be  completely  subjected  ;  and  all  created  power  entire- 
ly suDordinate*  An  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion  must  be  ex- 
ercised, unceasingly,  over  every  part  of  his  Kingdom ;  or  the  great 
designs  of  creation  and  providence  must  be  in  continual  danger  of 
beinjg  finally  frustrated. 

Equally  necessary  is  infinite  Rectitude  for  the  just,  benevolent, 
and  perfect  administration  of  such  a  government.  The  least  de- 
fect, the  least  wrong,  would  here  be  fatal.  From  the  decision  there  . 
can  be  no  appeal ;  from  the  arm  of  execution  there  can  be  no  es- 
cape. A  creature,  if  wronged  here,  is  wronged  hopelessly,  and 
for  ever.  The  Ruling  Mind  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  no 
weakness,  passion,  or  partiality.  Without  perfect  rectitude  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  confidence  ;  and,  without  such  confidence,  vo- 
luntary, or  virtuous,  obedience  cannot  exist. 

Thus,  when  Christ  is  exalted  to  be  head  over  all  things,  and  con- 
stituted the  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Re  warder,  of  the  Universe  ;  he  is 
plainly  exalted  to  a  station  and  character  demanding  infinite  attri- 
butes; perfections  literally  divine.  Either,  then,  he  possesses 
these  attributes ;  or  he  has  been  exalted  to  a  station,  which,  so  far 
as  reason  can  discern,  he  is  unqualified  to  fill.  But  he  was  exalt- 
ed to  this  station  by  unerring  and  boundless  Wisdom*  Of  course, 
he  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualifications,  which  it  can  demand. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Person  literally  divine. 

2dly.  From  the  same  observations  we  may  discern  how  greatly  WB 
need  such  a  friend,  as  Christ. 

That  we  are  creatures  wholly  dependent,  frail,  ignorant,  expo- 
sed, and  unable  to  protect  ourselves  or  provide  for  our  interests, 
needs  neither  proof  nor  illustration.  To  us,  futurity  is  all  blank 
Between  our  present  existence,  and  the  approaching  vast  of  being, 
hangs  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  What  is  beyond  it  no  hu 
man  eye  is  able  to  discern,  and  no  human  foresight  to  conjecture. 
There,  however,  all  our  great  concerns  lie ;  and  are  every  moment 
increasing  in  their  number  and  importance.  There  we  shall  enjoy 
the  exquisite  emotions,  and  the  high  dignity,  of  immortal  virtue ; 
the  pure  pleasures  of  a  serene,  self-approving  ftiind ;  the  eternal 
interchange  of  esteem  and  affection  with  the  seneral  assembly  of 
the  first-born  ;  and  the  uninterrupted  favour  of  God  in  the  world 
of  joy :  or  we  shall  suffer  the  unceasing  aneuish  of  a  guilty,  self- 
ruined  soul ;  the  malignity  of  evil  men  and  evil  Angets ;  and  the 
wrath  of  our  offended  Creator,  in  the  regions  of  wo.  Between 
these  infinitely  distant  allotments  there  is  no  medium ;  no  interven- 
ing state,  to  which  those,  who  fail  of  final  approbation,  can  betake 
themselves  for  refuge.  When,  therefore,  we  bid  adieu  to  this  world, 
we  shall  meet  with  events,  whose  importance  nothing  but  Omnis- 
cience can  estimate ;  to  us  utterly  uncertain,  and  utterly  beyond 
our  power. 

Nav,  the  present  moment,  and  every  moment  when  present,  is 
fraught  with  consequences,  incapable  of  be'mg  estimated  by  any 
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finite  understanding.  On  time,  Eternity  hanzs.  As  we  live  here, 
we  shall  live  hereafter.  If  our  time  be  well  employed,  and  our 
talents  well  used,  it  will  be  well  with  us  in  the  end.  But  if  we 
abuse  both  here,  it  will  be  ill  with  us  hereafter.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  important,  chiefly,  as  it  affects  those  which  are  future ;  be- 
gins, or  strengthens,  an  evil  or  virtuous  habit;  depraves,  or 
amends,  the  soul ;  hardens,  or  softens  the  heart ;  and  contributes  in 
this  way  to  advance  us  towards  heaven,  or  towards  hell.  There  is 
no  man,  who  is  not  better  or  worse  to-day,  by  means  of  what  he 
thought,  designed,  or  did,  yesterday.  The  present  day,  therefore, 
is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  a  season,  for  which  we  must  give 
an  account ;  but  because  of  the  influence,  which  it  will  have  on  the 
events  of  the  morrow.  Thus  circumstanced,  frail,  irresolute,  wan- 
dering, wicked,  exposed  to  immense  dangers,  and  yet  capable  of 
unmense  enjoyments  ;  how  infinitely  desirable  is  it,  that  we  should 
have  such  a  friend,  as  Christ.  In  his  mind  are  treasured  up  all  the 
means  of  happiness,  which  we  need ;  the  immense  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  the  unchangeable  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mer- 
cy, which,  and  which  only,  can  provide,  and  secure,  for  us  immor- 
tal blessings,  or  preserve  us  from  evils,  which  know  no  end.  In 
all  places  he  is  present ;  over  all  things  he  rules  with  an  irresistible 
dominion.  No  being,  no  event,  can  be  hidden  from  his  eye.  No 
enemy,  however  insidious,  or  however  powerful,  can  escape  from  his 
hand.  His  disposition  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  cross. 
He  who  died,  that  sinners  might  live ;  he  who  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers, while  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood ;  can  need,  can  add, 
no  proofs  of  his  compassion  for  men.  This  glorious  Redeemer  is, 
also,  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Such  a  friend  to 
man,  as  he  was  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  will  be  throughout 
eternity ;  and  to  every  one,  who  sincerely  desires  an  interest  m  his 
good-will,  he  will  manifest  his  friendship  in  an  endless  succession 
of  blessings. 

While  we  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  amid  so  many 
wants ;  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and  willing, 
to  furnish  the  needed  supplies !     Amid  so  many  enemies  and  dan- 

J^ers,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  finend,  able  and  willing  to 
umish  the  necessary  protection !  Amid  so  many  temptations,  to 
watch  over  us ;  amid  so  many  sorrows,  to  relieve  us ;  in  solitude. 
to  be  our  companion ;  in  difficulties,  our  helper ;  in  despondence, 
our  support ;  m  disease,  our  physician ;  in  death,  our  hope,  resur- 
rection, and  life  !  In  a  word,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a 
friend,  who,  throughout  all  the  strange,  discouraging  state  of  the 
present  life,  will  give  us  peace,  consolation,  and  joy ;  and  cause 
all  things,  even  the  most  untoward  and  perplexing,  to  work  togeth- 
trfor  our  good  ! 

On  a  dying  bed  especially,  when  our  flesh  and  our  hearts  must 
faUj  of  course ;  our  earthly  fiiends  yield  us  little  consolation,  and 
no  hope  \  and  the  world  itself  retire  fit)m  our  view ;  how  delight- 
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fill  wiU  such  a  friend  be !  Then  the  soul,  uncertain,  alone,  hover* 
in^  over  the  form,  which  it  has  so  long  inhabited,  and  stretching  its 
wings  for  its  flight  into  the  unknown  vast,  will  sigh,  and  pant,  for 
an  arm,  on  which  it  may  lean,  and  a  bosom,  on  which  it  may  safely 
recline.  But  there,  Christ  is  present  with  all  his  tenderness  and 
all  hb  power.  With  one  hand  he  holds  the  anchor  of  hope;  and 
with  the  other  he  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

In  the  final  resurrection,  when  the  Universe  shall  rend  asunder, 
and  the  elements  of  this  great  world  shall  rush  together  with  im- 
mense confusion  and  ruin,  how  supporting,  how  ravishing,  will  it 
be,  when  we  awake  from  our  final  sleep,  and  ascend  fi*om  the  dust 
in  which  our  bodies  have  been  so  long  buried,  to  find  this  glorious 
Redeemer  re-fashioning  our  vile  bodies  like  unto  his  glorious  hody^ 
and  re-uniting  them  to  our  minds,  purified  and  immortal !  With 
what  emotions  shall  we  arise,  and  stand,  and  behold  the  Judge  de- 
scend in  the  glory  of  his  Father ^  with  all  his  holy  Angels!  With 
what  emotions  shall  we  see  the  same  unchangeable  and  everlast- 
ing friend  placing  us  on  his  right  hand  in  ^lory  and  honour,  which 
kines  will  covet  in  vain,  and  before  which  all  earthly  grandeur 
shall  be  forgotten !  With  what  melody  will  the  voice  of  the  Re- 
deemer burst  on  our  ears,  when  he  proclaims,  Come^  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father^  inherit  the  Kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  thefounda'- 
turn  of  the  world!  How  will  the  soul  distend  with  transport,  when, 
accompanied  by  the  Church  of  the  first-bom,  and  surrounded  by 
Thrones,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  it  shall  begin  its  flight  towarcis 
the  highest  heavens,  to  meet  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God 
and  our  God !  What  an  internal  heaven  will  dawn  in  the  mind, 
when  we  shall  be  presented  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
settled  amid  our  own  brethren  in  our  immortal  inheritance,  and 
our  final  home ;  and  behold  all  our  sins  washed  away,  our  trials 
ended,  our  dangers  escaped,  our  sorrows  left  behind  us,  and  our 
reward  begun,  m  that  world,  where  all  things  are  ever  new,  de 
lightfiil,  and  divine ! 

At  these  solemn  and  amazing  seasons,  how  difierentlv  will  those 
unhappy  beings  feel,  who  on  a  death-bed  find  no  such  friend ;  who 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;  who  are  left  behind,  when 
the  riehteous  ascend  to  meet  their  Redeemer;  who  are  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  final  trial ;  and  to  whom,  in  the  most  awfiil 
language  which  was  ever  heard  in  the  Universe,  he  will  say, 
Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everkutingjire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and 
his  angtlsJ 
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AoTi.  ii.  72,^Jenu  of  JfoMorethf  a  man  approved  of  Ood  among  you,  by  mhaeUif 
and  Winders,  and  iigns,  vhieh  Ood  did  by  him  in  the  midti  of  you,  atyeyouruhee 
aiee  know. 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  chat" 
acter  of  Christy  as  a  Prophet^  Priest^  and  King.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  his  character  as  a  Worker  of  Miracles* 

In  the  text,  Christ  is  styled  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  the  Jews.  This  approbation  is  declared  to  have 
been  testified  by  miracles^  and  wonders^  and  signs^  which  God  did 
bv  him  in  the  midst  of  that  People :  and  of  all  this,  it  is  asserted, 
the  Jews  themselves  had  been  witnesses.  These  subjects  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  in  the  following  discourse,  so  far  as  I  shall  judee 
necessary  to  my  general  design.  I  shall,  however,  neglect  the 
order  of  the  text;  and  adopt  one,  more  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

I.  /  shall  define  a  Miracle : 

II.  Shall  shew  that  Christ  Wrought  Miracles  :  and 

III.  Shall  point  out  their  Importance* 

I.  I  shall  define  a  Miracle. 

A  miracle  is  a  suspension^  or  counteraction,  of  what  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Mature.  By  the  laws  of  nature  I  intend  those  regular 
courses  of  Divine  agency ,  which  we  discern  in  the  world  around  u». 
God,  to  enable  us  to  understand  his  works,  and  his  character  as 
displayed  in  them,  and  to  enable  us,  abo,  to  direct,  with  success, 
our  own  conduct  in  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  probably  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency  to 
certain  rules,  formed  bv  his  wisdom ;  called  by  Philosophers,  Laws 
of  nature;  and  in  the  Scriptures,  Ordinances  of  Heaven.  To  these 
laws  all  things,  with  which  we  are.  acquainted  by  experience,  are 
usually  conformed.  A  miracle,  is  either  a  suspension,  or  counter* 
action,  of  these  laws ;  or,  more  definitely,  of  the  progress  of  things 
according  to  these  laws.  I  have  chosen  both  these  words,  because 
I  would  include  all  possible  miracles ;  and  because  some  events  of 
this  kind  may  more  obviously  seem  to  be  suspensions,  and  others 
counteractions,  of  these  laws. 

II.  I  shall  show,  that  Christ  wrought  miracles. 

In  this  case,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  the  story  as  true, 
which  is  told  us  by  the  Evangelists  concerning  the  works  of  Christ ; 
and  refer  my  obiservations  on  this  subject  to  another  part  of  the 
^scusftioQ.    Taking  it,  then,  for  granted!,  that  Christ  really  did  the 
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things,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospel ;  I  assert,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  things  were  real  miracles.  I  say  a  consider- 
able number,  because  it  would  be  idle  to  extend  the  debate,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  any  thing,  supposed  to  be  of  a  dubious 
nature ;  and  because,  after  every  deduction  which  can  be  asked, 
a  suflScient  number  will  remain  to  satisfy  every  wish  of  a  Christian, 
and  to  overthrow  every  cavil  of  an  Infidel.  Among  other  exam- 
ples of  this  nature,  I  select  the  following. 

The  case  of  the  marij  who  was  bom  blind :  who  observed  justly 
concerning  it.  Since  the  world  began^  it  was  not  heard,  that  any  man 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  No  arguments  are 
necessary  to  prove  thiis  to  have  been  a  miracle  in  the  perfect  sense  5 
for  every  individual  knows,  that  it  is  a  total  counteraction  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  clay,  made  of  spittle  and  earth,  and  smeared 
upon  the  eyes,  should  restore  sight  to  a  person  born  blind.  I 
select  this  case  the  rather,  because  it  was  formally  examined  by 
the  Jetoish  Sanhedrim^  and  evinced  to  have  been  real,  beyond 
every  doubt. 

The  case  of  Christ'* s  walking  upon  the  water  in  the  lake  ofGenne^ 
saret,  is  another,  equally  unexceptionable. 

The  cures  J  which  he  wrought  on  lepers  by  his  mere  word  and  plea- 
.  sure ;  cures,  which  no  other  person  has  been  able  to  perform  by 
any  means  whatever ;  are  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Of  the 
same  nature,  also,  are  those  cases,  in  which  he  raised  the  dead  to 
life  ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Mtiuj 
and  Lazarus.  That  these  persons  were  all  really  dead,  there  is 
not  the  least  room  to  doubt :  that  they  were  all  raised  to  life, 
is  certain. 

I  shall  only  add  two  instances  more :  oru,  in  which  he  fed  four, 
and  the  other,  in  which  he  fed  five,  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  with  a  few  loaves  of  barley  bread,  and  a  few  little 
fishes.  In  this  miracle  creating  power  was  inmiediately  exerted, 
with  a  degree  of  evidence  which  nothing  could  resist,  or  rationally 
question. 

That  all  these  were  miracles,  according  to  the  definition,  given 
above,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  without  hesitation.  Argu- 
ments to  prove  this  point,  therefore,  would  be  superfluous. 

That  these  facts  really  took  place,  and  that  the  narration,  which 
conveys  the  knowledge  of  them  to  us,  is  true,  has  been  so  often, 
so  clearly,  and  so  unanswerably  proved,  that  to  attempt  to  argue 
this  point  here  would  seem  a  supererogatory  labour.  All  of  yott 
have,  or  easily  can  have,  access  to  a  numerous  train  of  books, 
containing  this  proof,  elucidated  with  high  advantage.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  this  subject  in  a  manner  extremely  summary, 
and  calculated  to  exhibit  little  more  than  a  mere  synopsis  of  evi- 
dence, pertaining  to  the  subject.     For  this  end  I  observe, 

1st.  The  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious,  in  th4 
plainest  manner,  to  the  senses j  and  understanding,  of  all  mwt,  po9 
Messed  of  common  sense. 
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2dly.  T%e  narrators  were  eve  and  ear^tnesses  of  them. 

3dly.  They  were  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  in  the 
pi'esence  of  multitudes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  opposers  of 
Christ. 

4thly.  They  were  generally  believed,  so  generally,  as  to  induce, 
customarily,  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  wherever  Christ 
came,  to  apply  to  him,  with  absolute  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
relieve  them :  a  fact,  which  proves  the  universal  conviction  of  the 
Jewish  people,  at  that  time,  that  Christ  certainly  and  continually 
wrought  miracles.  But  this  conviction  could  not  have  existed, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  he  had  actually  wrought  mir- 
acles. 

5thly.  The  Apostles  had  no  possible  interest  to  deceive  their  feU 
low-men.  They  neither  gained,  could  gain,  nor  attempted  to  gain, 
any  advantage  m  the  present  world  by  publishing  this  story.  On 
the  contrary,  they  suffered,  through  life,  the  loss  of  all  things, 
while  declaring  it,  and  the  religion,  of  which  it  was  the  foundation, 
to  mankind.  In  the  future  world,  as  Jews,  believing  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  could  expect  nothing,  but 
perdition,  as  the  reward  of  their  useless  imposture. 

6thly.  They  were  men,  whose  integrity  tuts  not  only  been  tintm- 
peached^  but  is  singular.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  many  other 
nations,  embraced  the  religion  which  they  taught ;  committed  to 
their  guidance  their  souls,  and  their  everlasting  mterests  ;  hazard* 
ed,  and  yielded,  all  that  they  held  dear  in  this  world,  for  the  sake 
of  this  religion ;  and  still  esteemed  these  very  men,  through  whose 
instrumentality  they  had  been  brought  into  these  distresses,  the 
very  best  of  mankind.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  further  feet ;  that, 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have 
followed,  their  character  has,  in  this  respect,  stood  higher,  than 
that  of  any  other  men  whatever. 

7thly.  Their  Narratives  wear  more  marks  of  veracity^  than  any 
other  which  the  world  can  furnish. 

8thly.  The  Existence  of  these  miracles  is  acknowledged  by  Jews^ 
and  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christians  ;  and  was  wholly  uncontradicted 
by  either  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

9thly.  These  Narratives  were  the  genuine  productions  of  those,  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  That  they  were  written  by  these  persons 
is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  cotemporaries, 
and  very  early  followers.  That  they  have  come  down  to  us 
uncorrupted,  and  unmutilated,  is  certain,  from  the  age,  and  coinci- 
dence, of  numerous  Manuscripts ;  from  the  Versions  early  made 
of  them  into  various  languages;  from  the  almost  innumerable 
Quotations  from  them,  found  in  other  books,  still  extant ;  from  the 
joint  Consent  of  orthodox  Christians  and  heretics ;  'from  the  Im- 
possibility of  corrupting  them  with  success,  because  of  the  fre- 
(fktncjf  and  constancy,  with  whicb  they  were  read  in  public  and 
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in  private ;  because  of  the  numerous  copies,  very  early  diffused 
throughout  all  Christian  countries ;  because  of  the  profound  reli- 

S'ous  veneration,  with  which  they  were  regarded;  and  because  of 
e  eagle-eyed  watchfulness,  with  which  contending  sects  guarded 
every  passage,  which  furnished  any  inducement  to  corruption,  or 
mutilation. 

No  other  history  can  boast  of  these,  or  one  half  of  these,  pow- 
erful proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity*  If,  then,  we  do 
not  admit  these  narratives  to  be  true,  we  must  bid  a  final  farewell 
to  the  admission  of  all  historical  testimony. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  Essay,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  introduction  to  this  Essay, 
he  says, "  he  flatters  himself^  he  has  discovered  an  argiunenty  which 
•  will  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delu- 
$ion?^  When  this  Essay  first  appeared,  it  was  received  with 
\miversal  triumph  by  Infidels,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm 
by  timorous  Christians.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  answered;  and  triumphantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Campbell^ 
and  completely  exposed,  as  a  mere  mass  of  sophistry ;  ingenious 
indeed,  but  shamefully  disingenuous;  and  utterly  destitute  of  solid 
argument,  and  real  evidence. 

After  such  ample  refutation,  it  would  be  a  useless  employment 
for  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  examination  of  the  scheme,  con- 
tained in  this  Essay.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  few 
observations. 

The  great  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  is  this :  "  That^  accordirtg  to 
the  experience  of  man,  all  things  uniformly  exist  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  naturej  that  every  instance  of  our  experience  is  not  only  an 
evidence,  that  the  thing,  experienced,  exists  in  the  manner  which  we 
perceive,  but  that  all  the  following  events  of  the  same  kind  will  also 
exist  in  the  same  manner.  This  evidence  he  considers,  also,  as 
increased  by  every  succeeding  instance  of  the  same  experience*  Ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  therefore,  the  evidence,  that  any  thing, 
which  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  united  with  all  former  testimonies, 
of  the  same  nature,  to  facts  of  the  same  kind.  The  existence  of 
any  fact,  therefore,  instead  of  being  completely  proved,  is  only 
partially  proved,  by  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  to  its 
existence.  According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  we,  who  are 
present  in  this  house,  know,  that  ourselves  and  others  are  present, 
partly  by  seeing  each  other  present  at  this  time,  and  partly  by  re- 
membenng  that  we  have  been  present  heretofore.  Of  course,  the 
first  time  we  were  thus  present,  we  had  not  the  same  assurance  of 
this  fact,  as  the  second  time.  This  assurance  became  still  greater 
the  third  time ;  greater  still  the  fourth ;  and  thus  has  gone  on  ac- 
cumulating strength  in  every  succeeding  instance.  Every  person, 
therefore,  who  has  been  here  one  hundred  times,  has  an  hundred 
timef  the  evidence,  that  he  is  vow  here,  which  he  had,  when  he 
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im*  here  Ae  firaft  time,  that  he  t^as  then  present :  and  I,  who, 
dmnrg  twenty-four  years,  have  been  present  many  thousand  dmes, 
know,  that  I  am  now  here,  with  a  thousand  decrees  of  evidence, 
more  than  is  possessed,  concerning  the  like  fact,  by  any  other 
person  who  is  present.  A  scheme  of  reasoning,  which  conducts 
to  such  a  manifest  and  gross  absurdity,  must,  one  would  think, 
bave  been  seen  to  be  false  by  a  man,  much  less  sagacious  than 
Bir*  Mufne* 

Every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  and  cannot  avoid  knowing, 
even  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  evidence  which  we  possess^  or  canpos' 
tM9,  of  the  existence  of  any  fact^  is  furnished  by  the  present  testi" 
mony  of  our  sefises  to  that  fact.  Of  course,  every  such  man  knows 
equally  well,  that  no  testimony  of  the  senses  to  any  preceding  fact 
€an  affect  a  present  fact  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  person, 
who  is  now  present  in  this  house  for  the  first  time,  has  all  the  evi* 
dence,  that  he  is  here,  which  is  possessed  by  Aim,  who  has  been 
kere  a  thousand  times  before.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  to  any 
single  feet  is  all  the  evidence,  of  which  that  fact  is  ever  capable* 
Nor  canit  be  increased,  even  in  the  minutest  degree,  by  the  same 
evidence,  repeated  concerning  similar  facts,  existing,  afterwards, 
in  any  supposable  number  of  instances.  He,  who  has  crossed  a 
ferry  safely,  never  thought  of  crossing  it  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  was  safe,  or  not. 

The  influence,  which  Experience  is  intended  by  Mr.  Hume  to 
have  on  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  future  events,  is  of  the  same 
nature.  Past  experience  is,  b}^  his  scheme,  the  great  criterion  for 
determining  on  ail  that  which  is  to  come.  An  event,  which  has 
already  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times,  is,  in  his  view,  to  be 
expected  again,  with  a  confidence,  exactly  proportioned  to  this 
number.  If  an  event,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  taken  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  at  all  expected  ;  but  regarded  as  incredible.  Thus,  if  a 
ferry-boat  has  crossed  the  ferry  a  thousand  times  without  sinking, 
the  probability  is,  as  one  thousand  to  nothing,  that  it  will  never 
sink  hereafter. 

The  Analogy,  here  referred  to,  is  founded  on  the  general  maxim  • 
that  the  same  Causes  produce^  in  the  same  circumstances ^  the  same 
effects.  The  instances,  in  which  causes  and  circumstances,  appar^ 
ently  the  same^  are  really  such^  are  so  few,  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  tilings,  it  can  answer  Mr.  Hume's  purpose  in  a  very  small  num* 
ber  of  cases  only.  Almost  always  tne  causes  themselves,  or  the 
dfcumstances  in  which  they  operate,  are,  in  this  mutable  world, 
so  continually  changed,  that  analogies,  founded  on  this  maxim,  are 
rarely  exact ;  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  safe  rules  for  forming  con- 
clusions. All  men  are  so  sensible  01  this  truth,  that  they  easily^ 
and  uniformly,  admit  testimony,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fallacy 
ci  such  conclusions.  The  smallest  credible  testimony  will  induce 
any  man  to  believe,  that  a  ferry-boat  has  sunk ;  althou^^h  it  may* 
\moftt  have  crossed  nrfely,  and  regularly,  for  mafiy  yeaiS.    Much 
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more  da  we  always  admit  beforehand,  that  almost  all  erents  may 
come  ta  pass,  contrary  in  their  nature  and  appearance  to  those, 
which  have  already  happened. 

Mr.  Hume  exhibits  to  me  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that 
bis  scheme  was  unsound,  by  the  recourse  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  to  the  disingenuous  arts  of  controversy.  Thus  he  at  first  uses 
the  word  Experience,  which  is  all-important  to  this  controversy,  to 
denote,  what  alone  it  truly  denotes,  the  actual  evidence  qf  a  Man^t 
awn  senses.  In  the  progress  of  bis  Essay,  he  soon  diverts  it  into  a 
sense,  entirely  different ;  and  means  by  it  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  preceded  us.  But  of  their  experience  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept by  Testimony ;  the  very  thing,  to  which  Mr.  Humt  professed- 
ly Of)poses  what  he  calls  Experience.  On  this  Testimony^  styled 
by  him  Experience,  he  founds  an  argument,  upon  which  he  placet 

?*eat  reliance,  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  the  same  testimony, 
hus  he  declares  Miracles  to  be  contrary  to  all  Experience ;  mean- 
ing by  it  the  experience  of  all  mankina ;  when  he  knew,  that  a 
Ert  of  mankina  had  testified,  that  they  in  their  own  experience 
d  been  witnesses  of  miracles ;  for  this  testimony  was  me  very 
thine,  against  which  he  wrote  his  Essay. 

Miracles  he  defines  to  be  Violations  and  transgressions  of  the 
laws  of  Mature.  These  words,  being  regularly  used  to  denote  op- 
positions of  moral  beings  to  moral  laws,  and  involving,  naturally, 
the  idea  of  turpitude,  or  wrong,  were,  I  presume,  used,  to  attach  to 
miracles  an  idea  of  some  variation  fix)m  that  perfect  moral  conduct, 
which  we  attribute  to  God. 

Miracles,  he  also  says,  are  contrary  to  our  experience.  In  this 
declaration  he  is  unhappy.  They  may  be  truly  said  to  be  aside 
from  our  Experience  ;  but  are  in  no  sense  contrary  to  it.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  we  have  not  witnessed  miracles.  No  man  can  say, 
that  he  has  experienced  any  thing  contrary  to  them. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  examine  Mr. 
Burners  capital  doctrine,  that  Testimony  cannot  evince  the  reality  of 
a  miracle.  His  argument  is  this  :  The  evidence,  that  any  thing 
exists  in  any  given  case,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
instances,  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  happened  before.  If  then 
an  event  have  happened  a  thousand  times,  and  the  contrary  event 
should  afterward  happen  once ;  then  there  are  one  thousand  de- 
crees of  evidence  against  the  existence  of  this  contrary  event,  and 
out  one  in  its  favour.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled,  by  a  balance 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  degrees  of  evidence  against  no- 
thing, to  believe,  that  this  event  has  not  taken  place.  We  are  here, 
as  Mr.  Hume  teaches,  to  weigh  experience  against  experience,  and 
to  be  governed  in  our  decision  by  the  preponderating  weight.  In 
this  manner  he  determines,  that  our  expenence  has,  m  the  number 
of  instances,  furnished  such  a  vast  preponderation  of  evidence 
;^^iii8t  the  existence  of  a  miracle,  that  if  we  were  to  witness  it, 
we  coold  not  rationally  believe  it  to  have  existed,  until  it  had  taken 
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place  as  many  times,  and  some  more,  than  what  be  calls  the  con- 
trary event.  For  example :  if  we  have  known  a  thousand  deceas- 
ed persons  to  have  been  buried,  and  none  of  them  to  have  been 
raised  from  the  grave  5  we  cannot  rationally  believe  a  man  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  grave,  although  we  saw  him  rise  ;  conversed 
with  him  ;  and  lived  with  him  ever  so  many  years  afterwards.  Be- 
fore we  begin  to  believe,  that  a  person  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
we  must  have  seen,  at  least,  one  more  person  thus  raised,  than  the 
whole  number  who  have  been  buried,  and  have  not  risen.  TTien, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  become  possessed  of  one  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead :  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  all  the  preceding  resurrections  being  to  diminish,  suc- 
cessively, the  previously  existing  evidence  against  the  fact,  that  a 
person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Our  own  experience  of 
the  existence  of  a  miracle  is,  thus,  not  to  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  oC 
its  existence*  But  as  testimony  is  founded  on  experience,  and  is 
evidence  of  a  less  certain  nature ;  it  is  clear,  that  what  experience 
cannot  prove  can  never  be  evinced  by  testimony. 

This  reasoning  has  a  grave  and  specious  appearance,  but  is 
plainly  destitute  of  all  solidity.  Every  man  knows  by  his  own 
experience,  that  the  repetition  of  an  event  contributes  nothing  to 
the  proof,  or  certainty,  of  its  existence.  The  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  event  lies  wholly  in  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 
When  the  event  is,  as  we  customarily  say,  repeated ;  that  is,  when 
another  similar  event  takes  place,  our  senses  in  the  same  manner 
prove  to  us  the  existence  of  this  event.  But  the  evidence,  which 
they  give  us  of  the  second,  has  no  retrospective  influence  on  the 
first ;  as  the  evidence,  given  of  the  first,  has  no  influence  on  the 
second.  In  each  instance  the  evidence  is  complete ;  nor  can  it  be 
aflected  by  any  thing,  which  may  precede  it,  or  succeed  it.  What 
is  once  seen,  and  known,  is  as  perfectly  seen,  and  known,  as  it  can 
be ;  and  in  the  only  manner,  in  which  it  can  be  ever  seen,  and 
known.  If  we  were  to  see  a  man  raised  from  the  grave,  we  should 
know,  that  he  was  thus  raised,  as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  known 
by  us ;  nor  would  it  make  the  least  difference  in  the  evidence,  or 
certainty,  of  this  fact,  whether  thousands,  or  none,  were  raised  af- 
terwards. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  mankind  in  every  age,  and  country.  No  tribunal  of  justice 
ever  asked  the  question,  wnether  a  crime  had  been  tzoice  committed 
in  order  to  determine  with  the  more  certainty,  and  better  evidence, 
that  it  had  been  committed  once.  No  evidence  of  this  nature,  be- 
fore any  such  tribunal,  was  ever  adduced,  or  considered  as  proper 
to  be  adduced,  to  evince  the  existence  of  any  fact,  or  to  disprove  its 
existence.  No  individual  ever  diought  of  recurring  to  die  testimony 
of  his  senses  on  a  former  occasion,  to  strengthen  their  evidence  on 
a  present  occasion. 
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The'man  bomhlind,  (to  apply  this  scheme  directly  to  miracles) 
could  not  possibly  feel  the  necessity,  or  advantage,  of  inquiring 
whether  he  had  been  restored  to  sight  before,  in  order  to  determine, 
that  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Christ;  or  of  asking  the 
question,  whether  he  sawj  at  any  time  before,  to  prove  that  he  saw 
now.  The  leper,  who  acquired  his  health  by  the  command  of 
Christ,  was  as  perfectly  conscious  of  his  restoration,  as  if  he  had 
been  restored  on  twenty  former  occasions.  All  around  him,  also, 
when  they  saw  the  scales  fall  off  with  which  he  had  been  incrusted, 
and  the  bloom  of  health  return ;  when  they  beheld  his  activity  re- 
newed, and  all  the  proofs  of  soundness  exhibited  to  theur  eyes  , 
Eerceived  the  cure  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  oi  one 
undred  preceding  cures,  of  the  same  nature. 
•  What  is  true  of  these,  is  equally  true  of  all  similar  cases.  Ex- 
perience, therefore,  is  capable  of  completely  proving  the  existence 
of  a  miracle. 

What  we  experience  we  can  declare ;  and  declare  exactly  as  it 
nas  happened.  Were  this  always  done,  testimony  would  have  ex-, 
acdy  the  same  strength  of  evidence,  which'experience  is  admitted  to 
possess.  It  is  not,  however,  always  done.  Errors,  both  intentional 
and  unintentional,  and  those  very  numerous,  accompany  the  declarar 
tions  of  men.  Still  the  weieht  of  testimony  is  very  great ;  so  ^eat, 
that  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  important  concerns  of  mankmd  is 
regulated  entirelv,  as  well  as  rationally,  by  the  evidence  which  it 
contains.  Should  twelve  men,  known  and  proved  to  possess  the 
uniform  character  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  declare  to  one  of  us, 
independently,  (no  one  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the  £aict,  that 
any  other  had  made  the  same  declaration)  that  they  had  seen,  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  assembly,  a  leper  cleansed,  and  the  white 
loathsome  crust  of  the  leprosy  fall  ofi^  and  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
health  return,  at  the  command  of  a  person,  publicly  believed  to 
have  wrought  hundreds  of  such  miracles,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  men  by  unexampled  wisdom  and  holiness,  every  one  of  us 
would  believe  the  testimony  to  be  true.  Especially  should  we  re- 
ceive their  testimony,  if  we  saw  these  very  men  endued  with  new 
and  wonderful  wisdom  and  holiness,  professedly  derived  from  the 
same  person ;  forsaking  a  religion  for  which  they  had  felt  a  bigoted 
attachment;  emBracing,  and  teaching  a  religion  wholly  new;  and 
ii)  confirmation  of  this  new  religion,  professedly  taught  by  God 
himself,  working  many  miracles ;  forsaking  all  earthly  enjoyments ; 
voluntarily  undergoing  all  earthly  distresses  ;  and  nnallv  yieldinc 
(heir  lives  to  a  violent  death.  A  miracle,  therefore,  can  be  provea 
by  testimony. 

I  have  already  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  I  intended  in 
this  discourse^  Some  other  considerations,  relative  to  it,  I  shall 
probably  mention  hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  will  only  re* 
mark  further,  that  Mr.  Hume,  confidently,  but  erroneously,  sup 
poses  a  presumption  to  lie  strongly  against  the  existence  of  mira- 
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cles*  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favour  of  their  eipstence. 
We  know,  that  innumerable  miracles  have  taken  place.  The  Crea- 
tion of  the  world  is  one  immense  complication  of  miraculous  works  ^ 
and  the  first  beings  of  everr/  sort  were  miraculous  existences* 
As  miracles  were  wrought  here;  so  the  analogy  of  the  Divine 
works,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  Divine  character,  irresisti- 
bly compels  us  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  wrought,  wherever  a 
sufficient  occasion  is  presented.  The  illumination  and  reformation 
of  mankind  is  a  cause  of  this  nature,  existing  in  the  highest  de^ee. 
That  God  should  work  miracles  to  prove  the  truth,  and  spreaa  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  reason  to 
be  expected;  especially  as  miracles  are  the  most  proper,  as  well  asr 
most  forcible,  of  all  proofs,  that  a  religion  is  derived  from  Him* 

IIL  /  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  Importance  of  miraclesm 

lst«  The  importance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  ik^ 
fi^wuJUale  benefit  of  those^  for  whom  they  were  wrought* 

All  the  jniracles  of  Christ  were  glorious  acts  of  beneficenci*  In 
his  own  words.  The  blind  received  their  sight ,  and  the  lame  walked  f 
the  lepers  were  cleansed^  and  the  deaf  heard;  the  dead  were  raisfd 
up,  and  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  That  acts  of 
tnis  general  nature  were  of  high  importance  to  those,  for  whom 
they  were  done ;  and  that,  multiplied  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
particularly  by  St.  John,  they  constituted  a  mass  of  benencence, 
mcalculably  interesting  to  the  age  and  country,  in  which  they  ex«> 
isted;  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

2dly.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  great  importance  to  his  chaf^ 
acter. 

They  were  important,  firsty  as  proofs  of  power.  Christ,  for  the 
wisest  and  best  reasons,  appeared  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
lived  alway  in  a  state  of  general  humiliation.  But  it  was  necessa- 
ry also,  that  his  character,  even  in  this  world,  should  be  distinguish- 
ed by  personal  greatness.  This  distinction  nothing  could  so  ef- 
fectually produce,  as  the  power  of  controlling,  in  this  manner,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  suspending,  or  counteracting,  in  this  manner, 
the  agency,  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  carried  on.  As 
Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  own  nam^,  he  was  thus  proved  to 
possess  this  power  in  himself,  as  an  inherent  energy.  But  howsu* 
perior  is  this  power  to  all  that  can  be  boasted  by  the  greatest  men 
who  have  ever  lived.  What  conqueror  would  not  cheerfully  barter 
all  the  power,  in  which  he  glories,  for  the  control  of  wounds  and  dis- 
eases, of  winds  and  waves,  of  life  and  death  ?  This  potver  exhibit- 
ed Christ,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  humiliation,  as  greater  than  any, 
and  than  all,  the  children  of  Adam ;  and  surrounded  his  character 
with  a  splendour  becoming  his  mission;  How  important,  how  ne- 
cessary this  greatness  was  to  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  mM)  I  need  not  illustrate. 

Secondly,  TAe  mimtlu  ofChritt  W9f^  ntce«fO»y,  iu  proqfg  ^ 
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Benevolence  is  proved  by  action.  But  no  actions  were  ever 
equally  proofs  of  benevolence  with  the  miraculous  actions  of 
Christ,  except  his  condescension,  atonement,  and  intercession.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  Christ,  in  any  other  manner,  to 
exhibit  the  same  character  with  the  same  strength.  No  actions 
could  have  been  equally  beneficent.  The  good  done,  was  the 
most  necessary,  and  the  most  useful,  to  those  for  whom  it  was  done* 
Those  for  whom  it  was  done  were  persons,  to  whom  it  is  usually 
kast  done ;  who  most  need  it ;  to  whom  it  is  of  the  hiehest  conse- 

auence ;  and  who,  therefore,  as  objects  of  Christ's  beneficence, 
lustrate,  more  clearly  than  any  others  could  do,  this  excellence  of 
his  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  beneficence  accomplished 
by  a  person,  possessed  of  stupendous  power  andgreatness,  manifest- 
ed in  the  very  communication  of  the  good.  Those,  who  possess 
great  power,  very  rarely  manifest,  and  therefore  are  justly  believed 
very  rarely  to  possess,  an  eminent  degree  of  good- will.  Intoxicated 
with  their  greatness,  they  are  generally  employed  in  displaying  it  to 
mankind,  and  in  thus  engrossmg  admiration  and  applause.  Prom 
such  persons  Christ  is  gloriously  distinguished,  by  employing  his 
own  unexampled  power  solely  in  communicating  lundness  to  wose 
around  him. 

In  both  these  great  particulars  the  miracles  of  Christ  invest  bhn 
with  greatness  and  glory,  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  parallel 
in  the  present  world. 

3dly.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  of  vast  importance^  as  proofs  of 
the  Divinitv  of  his  Mission. 

A  miracle  is  an  act  of  infinite  power  only ;  and  is,  therefore,  a 

E[>of  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God.     None,  but  he,  can  with- 
Id,  suspend,  or  counteract,  his  agency,  exerted  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character,  or  doctrine,  of  him 
by  whom  it  was  wrought,  btf  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  con- 
firmation  of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.  From  the 
perfect  veracity  of  God  it  irresistibly  results,  that  he  can  never 

SVe,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony  to  any 
ing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  confir- 
mation of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know,  that 
that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought,  to  prove,  that  the  mission  and 
doctrine  of  Christ  were  from  God.  They  were,  therefore,  cer- . 
tainly  firom  God. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  miracles  are  asserted  by  tks 
Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  false' 
hood:  as,  for  example,  by  the  Magicians^  the  Jritch  ofEndor,  and 
bjf  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ^ s  temptation. 

If  the  Magicians  of  Egypt  wrougnt  miracles,  God  wrought  tbem» . 
with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause,  in  the 
liandf  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of  public  attention,  aikl  more  strik* 
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ing  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done,  when  the  Magmant 
themselves  were  put  to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess,  that  the 
works  of  Motes  were  accomplished  by  thefingtr  of  God.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  Magicians  wrought  no  miracles.  All  that  they  did  was 
to  busy  themselves  with  their  enchantments  ;  by  which,  every  man 
now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceiv- 
ed, miracles  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished.  That  this  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  history,  given  by  Mosesy  any  sober  man  may, 
I  think,  be  completely  satisfied  by  reading  larmar'^s  treatise  on 
Miracles. 

The  Witch  o/Endor  neither  wrought,  nor  expected  to  work,  any 
miracle.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonishment,  and  alarm, 
at  the  appearance  of  SamueL  Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  be- 
held Samuel  without  any  peculiar  surprise:  she,  who  expected 
none,  with  amazement  and  terror. 

Satan  is  said  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  taken  our  Saviour  up 
into  a  very  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shewn  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  Greek  word  oooftfinj^,  here 
translated  world,  very  frequently  signifies  land,  or  country ;  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  here :  the  meaning  being  no  other, 
than  that  Satan  showed  our  Saviour  the  four  Tetrarchies,  or  King' 
doms,  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judea.  In  this  transaction  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  doctrine,  that  miracles  have  been,  or  may  be,  wrought  in 
support  of  falsehood,  has  been  incautiously  adopted  by  several 
respectable  Divines  ;  and  they  have  taught  us,  that,  we  are  to  try 
the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  miracle,  by  the  nature  of  (Ae  doctrine, 
which  it  was  wrought  to  prove.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  infinitely 
dishonourable  to  the  character  of  Jehovah ;  for  it  supposes,  that 
he  may  not  only  countenance,  but  establish,  falsehood.  At  the 
same  tune,  it  is  ar^ng  in  a  circle.  It  is  employing  the  doctrin$ 
to  prove  the  miracle,  and,  then,  the  miracle  to  prove  the  doctrine. 
That  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  complete  proof  of  his  doctrine  is 
clearly  evident  from' the  words  of  Chnst  himself;  when  he  declares 
concerning  the  Jews,  that,  if  he  had  not  done  among  them  such 
works,  as  no  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin}  but  that  now  they 
had  no  cloak  for  their  sin. 
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AcTtfiL  15.— — %AmI  haUd  ih$  Prince  of  Vft,  %$htm  OU  Mk  raiad  from  Iftt 
dead :  whereof  we  arc  wUnettes, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  obser^ 
vations  concerning  the  miracles  of  ChrisL  The  subject,  which 
next  offers  itself  to  our  view  concerning  this  glorious  Person,  is  hit 
Resurrection.  This  interesting  subject  I  propose  now  to  examine 
with  particular  attention.  Its  importance  in  a  system  of  Theology 
can  scarcely  need  to  be  illustrated. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  certainly  the  Messiah; 
or,  in  other  words,  whatever  he  declared  himself  to  be.  His  doc*- 
trines,  precepts,  and  life,  were  all  approved  by  God;  possess 
Divine  authority ;  and  demand,  with  the  obligation  of  that  authority, 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind.  To  prove  this  fact,  there** 
fore,  is  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  debate  the  truth  of  the  Chria^ 
tian  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arguments,  which  prove  the  reality  of  thU 
miracle,  lend  their  whole  force  to  the  other  miracles,  recorded  in 
the  Gospel.  For  this  reason,  I  have  reserved  most  of  the  direct 
arguments  inlbehalf  of  miracles  for  the  present  occasion. 

In  the>  context  we  are  informed,  that  a  certain  man  lame  from 
Ma  mother'^8  womb^  who  v>as  now  more  than  forty  years  old,  and 
who  had  been  carried^  and  laid,  daily ^  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  call- 
td  Beautiful^  to  receive  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  teimpUj 
was  cured  of  his  lameness  by  the  command  of  St.  Peter*  So  ex- 
traordinary an  event  astonished  the  Jews^  assembled  to  worship  in 
the  temple  ;  and  collected  them  in  great  numbers  around  Peter  and 
J»An.  Pettrj  observing  their  astonishment,  addressed  to  them  a 
perunent  and  very  pungent  discourse ;  in  which  he  i^fonBed^beaii 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thev  had  killed^  and  whom  God 
had  raised  to  life,  had  restored  this  lame  man  to  soundness  and 
strength.  This  proof  of  Christ's  Messiahship  he  made  the  founda- 
tion of  an  earnest  and  persuasive  exhortation  to  them  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  The  efficacy  of  this  discourse  on 
those,  who  heard  it,  was  wonderful.  About  five  thousand  men 
received  it  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  added  unto  the 
Lord. 

In  the  text,  (the  hinge  on  which  all  this  discourse  of  St.  Peter 
turns)  he  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  thmgs. 

Ist.  not  th^  had  kUUd  the  Prince  of  life: 
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2dly.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead :  and, 

3dly«  TTiat  the  Apostle  himself  and  his  companions  were  witnesses 
of  this  wonderful  event. 

The  frst  of  these  assertions  has  very  rarely  been  doubted.  I 
know  of  but  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  denied  in  form. 
Volney  has  made  a  number  of  silly  observations,  intended  to  per- 
suade the  world,  that  Christ  never  existed ;  and  that  the  history  of 
him,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  is  a  fiction,  compiled,  with  some  va- 
riations and  improvements,  from  the  Hindoo  tales  concerning  the 
God  Creeshnoo.  I  will  not  attempt  a  serious  answer  to  such  non- 
sense. Infidelity  must  be  pitied,  when  it  is  driven  to  such  fetches 
as  this,  in  order  to  support  itself,  and  maintain  its  contest  with 
Christianity. 

The  second  assertion  nas  been  often  disputed;  as,  indeed,  it 
must  always  be  by  every  man,  who  denies  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  the  design  of  this  dis- 
course to  state  the  evidence  concerning  the  great  fact,  here  declar- 
ed, with  candour  and  fairness.  It  demands  no  other  manner  of 
statement :  as  will,  I  trust,  be  sufl5ciently  evinced  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  design.  As  the  proof  of  this  fact  is  almost  all  furnished  by 
the  Apostles,  and  their  companions ;  the  witnesses  appointed  by 
Christ  himself;  the  evidence,  alleged  here,  will  of  course  be  prin- 
cipally derived  from  them.  It  wiH  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
make  the  two  last  assertions  of  St.  Peter  the  subjects  of  distinct 
beads  of  discourse. 

If  the  Apostles  have  not  given  us  a  true  account  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  it  must  be, 

I.  Because  they  were  themselves  deceived :  or, 

II.  Because  they  intended  to  deceive  others. 

For  if  they  were  not  themselves  deceived,  but  knew  the  truth, 
and  have  faithfully  declared  it  in  their  writings ;  the  plainest  and 
most  ignorant  man  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  Christ  was  certainly 
raised  from  the  dead.  That  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  just,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

I.  Then,  the  Apostles  were  not  themselves  deceived  with  regard  to 
this  fact. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1  St.  The  fact  is  of  such  a  nature j  that  they  were  competent  judges^ 
whether  it  existed^  or  not. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  just  as  easy  todelcimme,  whether 
a  person,  once  dead,  is  afterwards  alive,  as  to  determine  whether 
any  man  is  living,  who  has  not  been  dead.  A  familiar  instance 
will  prove  the  justice  of  this  assertion.  Suppose  a  person,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  should  come  into  the  family,  in  which 
we  live.  Suppose  he  should  reside  in  this  fSaimily,^,eat  and  drink, 
sleep  and  wake,  converse  and  act  with  them,  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  things  are  done  by  us,  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Suppose  him,  furth^,  to  enter  into  bMsiness  in  the  manner  of  other 
VpL-  II.  34 
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men ;  to  cultivate  a  fann ;  or  manage  causes  at  the  bar ;  or  prac- 
tice medicine ;  or  assume  the  office  of  a  minister,  and  preach,  visit, 
advise,  and  comfort,  as  is  usually  done  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
this  function.  Every  one  of  us,  who  witnessed  these  things,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  know  this  stranger  to  be  a  living  man,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  with  which  we  know  each 
other  to  be  alive. 

The  proofs  of  life,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  are  the  colour j 
the  motions^  the  actions,  and  the  speech,  of  a  living  man.  These 
we  discern  perfectly  bv  our  senses,  under  the  general  regulation 
of  Common  sense.  The  proofs,  thus  furnished,  are  complete  ;  and, 
when  united,  as  in  a  living  man  they  always  are,  they  have  never 
deceived,  they  can  never  deceive',  any  man,  who  has  the  customary 
use  of  his  senses. 

As  these  are  complete  proofs  of  the  facts  in  question,  so  they 
are  always  equally  complete.  The  evidence,  which  they  contain, 
admits  of  no  gradations ;  but  is  always  entire;  always  the  same; 
and  in  every  supposable  case  perfectly  satisfactory.  Nor  is  there 
an  instance  within  our  experience,  nor  an  instance  in  the  records  of 
history,  which  has  impaired  this  evidence  at  all ;  or  rendered  it 
capable  of  beine  even  remotely  suspected. 

Were  this  evidence  not  entire  in  every  instance,  considered  by 
itself;  were  it  capable  of  being  suspected  in  the  smallest  degree ; 
mre  should  be  obliged,  when  we  met,  conversed,  or  bargained,  with 
each  other,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  we  were  mutually  living 
beings.  The  Farmer  would  be  obliged,  before  he  bought  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  neighbour,  to  settle  by  a  formal  investigation  the 
question,  whether  he  was  about  to  buy  it  of  a  real  man,  or  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination.  The  Judge,  when  called  upon  to  try  a 
prisoner,  would  in  the  same  manner  be  compelled,  before  he  began 
the  trial,  to  decide,  whether  he  had  brought  to  him  for  adjudi- 
cation, a  living  being,  or  a  spectre.  The  religious  Assembly 
i^ould  be  equally  necessitated  to  examine,  whether  such  an  Assem- 
bly was  really  gathered,  and  whether  a  real  and  living  preacher  was 
in  the  desk ;  or  whether  what  seemed  to  be  a  preacher,  and  a  con- 
gregation, were  only  the  phantasms  of  a  waking  dream. 

As  these  proofs  are  in  every  instance  complete  ;  so  they  are  the 
only  evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  If  then  they  can  deceive  us, 
we  are  left  wholly  without  a  remedy :  for  we  have  no  other  possi- 
bly mode  of  coming  to  the  knowleage  of  the  fact. 

To  the  case  of  the  stranger,  whom  I  have  supposed,  all  these 
proofs  have  obviously  a  perfect  application.  We  know  as  well  as 
we  can  possibly  know.  We  know  beyond  any  possible  doubt,  that 
h%  is  a  living  man.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  that  he  has 
never  been  dead,  and  afterward  raised  to  life.  To  prove  this,  we 
must  b^  supplied  with  totally  new  evklence,  derived  from  totally 
odier  aoufces,  than  any  hitherto  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  him. 
The  evidence,  tberefOTe,  that  he  is  a  living  man,  is  wholly  inde* 
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pendent  of  the  fact,  that  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  is,  by  itself,  absolutely  complete.  If,  then,  we  should 
be  afterwards  informed,  with  evidence  which  could  not  be  ques* 
tioned,  that  this  stranger  had  been  actually  dead,  and  buried,  and 
had  been  afterwards  raised  to  life  :  the  evidence,  which  we  had  be- 
fore received,  that  he  was  a  living  man,  from  the  time  when  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  him,  could  not  in  the  least  degree  be 
affected  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  before  been  dead.  The  story  of 
his  death  and  resurrection  we  should  undoubtedly  admit,  if  We  act^ 
ed  rationally,  only  with  extreme  slowness  and  caution,  and  upoa 
decisive  evidence.  But  no  one  of  us  would,  or  could,  hesitate  to 
believe  the  man,  circumstanced  as  above,  to  be  alive.  Otherwise, 
it  is  plain,  we  could  not  know,  that  any  man  is  alive :  for  all  the 
proofs,  which  can  attend  this  subject,  actually  attend  it  in  the  case 
supposed.  If,  therefore,  the  eviaence  can  be  justly  doubted  in  one 
case,  it  can  with  equal  propriety  be  doubted  in  all. 

That  the  Aposdes  possessed  all  the  means  of  judging  accurate* 
ly  concerning  the  existence,  and  the  nature,  of  these  proofs,  can** 
not  be  denied.  They  were  possessed  of  the  common  sense,  and 
had  the  usual  senses,  of  man.  No  judges  could  be  better  quadified 
for  this  purpose.  Had  Newton^  Bacon,  or  Aristotk,  been  employ- 
ed in  examining  these  proofs,  they  must  have  used  exactly  the  same 
means  of  examination,  which  were  used  by  Peter  and  Johtu  Had 
they  summoned  Philosophy  to  their  assistance,  it  could  only  hare 
told  them,  that  it  had  no  concern  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

2dly.  The  Apostles  were  unprejudiced  Judges* 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

First,  That  the  Apostles  were  not  Enthusiasts. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  persuasion,  that  certain  religious  doctrines  art 
iruCj  derived  from  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagination  and  feelings 
relying  on  internal  suggestions  supposed  to  come  from  God,  and  noi 
relying  on  facts,  or  arguments.  In  the  whole  history,  preaching, 
and  writings,  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
this  character.  According  to  their  own  accounts  of  themselves, 
(which  in  this  case  we  readily  believe,  because,  in  their  view,  they 
were  accounts  of  their  defects)  they  were  slow  of  belief,  even  to 
weakness  and  criminality.  For  this  conduct  they  were  often,  and 
justljr,  reproved  by  their  Master ;  and  as  we  see  in  their  writings,' 
received  his  declarations  with  difficulty,  when  their  evidence  wa« 
complete.  Nor  were  thejr  finally  convinced,  even  when  uninflu- 
enced by  this  sceptical  spirit,  except  by  evidence  of  the  best  kind ; 
to  wit,  that  of  facts.  These  also  existed  before  their  eyes  and 
ears,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  and  enemies,  who  were  equally 
convinced  with  themselves.  Nor  were  they  witnesses  of  such 
fects,  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times,  only :  but  beheld  them  in  an  oa- 
interrupted  succession  for  several  years.  Had  they  not  yielded 
to  them  in  such  circumstances,  they  must  have  beea  either  hi' 
or  madmen. 
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Enthusiasts  also  appeal  to  their  internal  suggestions,  as  a  proofs 
which  plainly  ought,  in  their  viewj  to  satisfy  others.  The  Apostles 
have  never  made  such  an  appeal ;  nor  aemanded  belief  on  any 
other  considerations,  except  those,  which  reason,  in  the  highest 
exercise,  perfectly  approves. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  the  leaders,  whom  they  professedly 
follow*  The  Apostles,  although  following  the  most  extraordinary 
leader  ever  seen  in  the  world,  have  written  the  history  of  his  life, 
without  a  single  panegyric,  and  recorded  the  unparalleled  injustice, 
abuse,  and  cruelty,  which  he  suffered  from  his  enemies,  both  in  his 
life  and  death,  with  only  a  single,  direct  censure  of  those  enemies, 
contained  in  diese  words :  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  their  own  excellencies,  and  attain* 
ments. 

The  Aposdes  had  higher  reason  for  such  boasting,  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  men.  They  set  up  a  new  religion  ;  and  to  the  belief 
and  profession  of  it  converted  a  great  part  of  mankind.  They 
wrought,  or  were  certainly  believed  to  work,  miracles  of  the  most 
stupendous  nature ;  rose  to  an  influence,  which  Kings  never  pos« 
sessed ;  and  ruled  more  human  beings,  than  most  monarchs  have 
been  able  to  claim  as  their  subjects.  To  this  height  of  influence 
they  ascended,  also,  from  the  humble  employments  of  fishing,  col- 
lecting taxes,  and  making  tents.  How  few  of  the  human  race,  nay, 
who,  beside  these  very  men,  would  not  have  become  giddy  in  the 
ascent  from  such  a  lowly  condition  to  such  distinguished  eminence. 
Yet  Matthew  records  nothing  of  himself,  except  that  he  was  a 

Eublican ;  that  he  followed  Christ ;  and  that  he  once  entertained 
im  at  his  table.  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  their  own 
names.  John  says  nothing  of  himself  by  way  of  commendation, 
unless  that  he  was  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved  ;  and  this  he 
expresses  obscurely,  in  the  most  modest  manner  conceivable. 
Inaeed,  the  subject  of  self-commendation  seems  never  to  have  en- 
tered their  thoughts. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  one  apparent  exception  to  this  remark 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  I  mean  St.  PauPs  commendation 
of  himself  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This,  however,  is  prefaced 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God ;  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  is  approv* 
ed,  buP  he  whom  the  Lord  commendeth.  He  then  pronounces 
boasting  to  be  folly ;  and  declares  himself  to  be  compelled  to  this 
foUv  by  the  Corinthian  Church ;  because  some  of  its  members 
baci  denied  his  Apostleship :  a  denial,  fraught  with  the  utmost  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  cause,  and  particularly  in  that  city.  The 
things,  which  he  recites,  are  calculated  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
to  establish  his  character  as  an  Apostle,  and  to  refute  the  unworthy 
calumnies,  which  tney  had  uttered  against  him.  At  the  same 
dme,  they  are  accompanied  witn  such  proofs  of  ingenuousnessi 
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tnith,  and  modesty,  as  leave,  irresistibly,  on  the  mind,  a  stronger 
impression  of  these  attributes  in  St.  Paul,  th^n  we  could  have  felt, 
if  he  had  not  written  this  passage.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  the  conduct  of  a  person,  who  had  converted  half  the  civilized 
world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Apostles,  in  the  most  frank,  artless,  and 
faithful  manner  possible,  do  that,  which  Enthusiasts  never  do  at 
all :  that  is,  they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults ;  and 
those  of  very  serious  magnitude ;  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
themselves,  and  severely  censured  as  such  by  their  Master.  No 
example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Enthu- 
siasm; and  no  other  ^ucA  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Enthusiasm  is  always  a  proud,  vain,  boasting  spirit ;  founded  in 
the  belief,  that  the  Enthusiast  is  the  subject  of  immediate  and  ex- 
traordinary communications  from  heaven,  and,  therefore,  designated 
by  God  as  his  peculiar  favourite;  raised  of  course  above  the  hu- 
man level ;  and  irresistibly  prompted  to  publish,  on  every  occasion, 
this  peculiar  testimony  of  heaven  to  its  pre-eminent  worth ;  and  to 
unfold  to  the  view  of  all  around  it  a  distinction  too  flattering  to  be 
concealed. 

Enthusiasts,  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  pour  out,  with  eagerness,  the  dictates  of  passion 
and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facts,  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong  pic- 
tures, vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly 
vociferated,  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faith 
and  obedience,  constitute  the  substance,  and  the  sum,  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  because  they 
believe ;  and  know,  because  they  know.  Their  conviction,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of 
feeling  merely,  if  you  attempt  to  persuade  them,  that  they  are  in 
an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs ;  they  regard  you  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing  your  twilight 

I)robabilities  to  their  noon-day  certainty,  and  for  preposterously 
abouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 

How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles !  When 
a  proof  of  their  mission,  or  doctrine,  was  demanded  of  them ;  they 
appealed  instantly,  and  invariablvj  to  arguments,  fects,  and  mira- 
cles. These  convinced  mankind  then;  and  produce  the  same 
conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  in 
them  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled  their  strength.  Theur 
discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  rational,  noble,  and 
satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  ever  wit- 
nessed by  mankind.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  them  all,  in  which 
belief  is  demanded  on  any  other  grounds,  than  these  ;  and  on  these 
grounds  it  is  always  rightfully  demanded.  But  on  these  grounds 
It  is  never  demanded  by  Enthjosiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  Enthusiasts,  than  that  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  ^ 
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Secondlyi  TJie  Apostles  totre  unprtjudiced  Judges  of  this  fac4^ 
hetaiuse  every  things  respecting  itj  contradicted  their  favourite  pre* 
judices. 

In  common  Trith  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  conquering, 
reigning,  glorious  Messiah ;  who  was  to  subdue,  and  control,  all 
the  nations  of  men.  With  him,  also,  they  themselves  expected  to 
conquer,  and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews^  as  princes 
and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Alessiah* 
No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man  so 
powerfully,  as  this.  It  was  the  source  of  almost  all  ^eir  follies, 
and  faults ;  and,  in  spite  of  Christ's  instructions,  and  their  piety,  it 
broke  out  on  every  occasion,  and  clung  to  them  with  immoveable 
adherence,  till  die  day  of  Pentecost.  Tor,  just  at  the  moment  of 
Christ's  ascension,  ten  days  only  before  tl^t  festival,  they  asked 
■him,  Lord^  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel? 

They  did  not,  and  could  not,  believe  that  he  would  die.  After 
he  had  predicted  his  death  at  five,  or  six,  different  times,  in  as  plain 
language  as  can  be  used,  St.  John  informs  us,  that  they  understood 
not  that  sayings  and  that  it  was  hidden  from  them.  Peter  also, 
when  Christ  had  uttered  a  prediction  of  this  nature,  understanding 
die  meaning  of  the  prediction,  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  re- 
buking his  Master ;  and  said,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lard;  this  shall 
not  be  imto  thee. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  believed,  that  he  would  live  again* 
They  plainly  disbelieved  all  the  testimonies  of  his  resurrection, 
except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  regarded  the  accounts 
of  their  companions,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  they  esteemed 
persons  of  unstained  veracity,  as  idle  tales.  It  may  seem  strange, 
that,  believing,  as  they  did,  implicitly,  the  declarations,  and  Mes« 
feiahship,  of  meir  Master,  they  should  not  believe,  that  he  would 
rise  again,  after  his  various  prophecies  concerning  that  event.  But 
we  are  to  remember,  that  his  death  had  violated  all  their  prejudi* 
ees,  blasted  all  their  fond  hopes,  and  buried  them  in  gloom  and 
despondency.  The  Jews  customarily,  whenever  passages  of  scrip- 
ture admitted  of  no  interpretation  accordant  with  their  established 
opinions,  resolved  the  aifficulty,  or  rather  removed  it,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  passage  to  be  mysterious.  The  Aposdes  in  aU 
probability  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  to  reconcile  the 
predictions  of  Christ  with  that  train  of  facts,  whose  future  existence 
they  believed ;  and  chose  rather  not  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  his'  predictions,  plain  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  an  interpretation 
Of  them,  which  opposed  all  their  riveted  opinions*  At  me  same 
time,  melancholy  as  were  their  circumstances,  and  their  feeling 
they  were  ill  fitted  for  the  business  of  commenting  on  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ;  and  seem  not  to  have  made  even  an  attempt  to 
Sain  the  conviction,  which  would  so  effectually  have  relieved  their 
istresses.  When,  therefore,  they  had  evidence  of  his  resurrec- 
tio^,   sufficient   to   convince  any  reasonable  person,  they  still 
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disbelieved ;  and  were  haMIy  brought  to  admit  the  testimony  of 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.  After  various  reports  of  his  resurrection 
from  those  who  had  seen  him ;  reports  so  satisfactory,  that  Christ 
himself  afterward  vpbrdxded  them  with  their  unbeliefs  and  hardness 
of  hearty  because  tluy  had  not  believed  them^  who  had  seen  him  after 
he  was  risen ;  Je^t^  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  said. 
Peace  be  tmto  you.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted^  and 
supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  He  then  said  unto  them^  Why 
are  ye  troubled^  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold 
my  hands,  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself  Handle  me,  and  see  : 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  oAen 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  You 
are  to  rememoer,  that  the  print  of  the  nails,  by  which  he  was  fast- 
ened to  the  cross,  was  still  perfectly  visible,  both  in  his  hands  and 
feet.  These  were,  therefore,  appealed  to  by  Christ,  because  they 
thus  furnished  evidence,  that  it  was  he  himself,  which  no  man 
would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed  not,  for  joy,  and  wondered* 
To  remove  this  doubt,  which,  like  most  that  preceded  it,  was  the 
result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  judgment,  he  further  said  to  them, 
Have  ye  here  any  meat?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him 
a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honey-comb.  And  he  took  it,  and 
did  eat  before  them.  At  the  end  of  this  process  only,  did  they  en- 
tirely believe,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

From  this  story,  written  after  they  had  all  in  the  fullest  mabner 
realized  his  resurrection,  and,  therefore,  intended  severely  to  cen- 
sure their  own  unbelief;  from  this  story,  written  in  a  manner  so 
perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  invented  ;  and  on  both 
these  accounts  carrying  with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  truth ;  we 
have  the  strongest  proof,  that  the  Apostles  were  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Their  assent  was  reluctant  and 
gradual :  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence,  which  contradicts 
prejudices  strongly  imbibed. 

I  have  observed  that  the  story  of  St.  Luke  is  written  in  a  manner 
perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  devised«  It  is  extreme- 
ly natural  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  despondency,  either  not 
to  believe  at  all,  or  to  believe  with  extreme  difficulty,  those  things 
which  would  remove  its  despondency.  The  good,  in  question, 
seems  too  great  to  be  realized,  and  therefore  too  improbable  even 
to  be  hoped.  The  Apostles  for  this  reason  disbelieved  at  first ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  continued  their  disbelief,  after  Christ  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  discovered  himself  to  their  eyes  and 
ears.  A  strong  and  mixed  emotion  of  pleasure  and  surpnise 
partially  overwhelmed  their  reason,  and  prolonged  theur  doubts, 
m  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence.  l!Tever  was  the  nature  of  man 
txhibked  with  more  ezactoessi  or  mtk  nicer  discrimination,  than 
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in  this  remarkable  declaration :  Thty  beluvtd  not  for  joy  ^  and  won- 
dered. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswerably  ev- 
ident, that  the  prejudices  of  the  Apostles  were  all  directed  against 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  admit 
this  fact  by  any  bias  in  its  favour. 

3dly.  The  Apostles  had  sufficient  means^  and  opportunities^  of 
judging  whether  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

He  appeared  to  some  or  other  of  them,  or  their  companions^ 
eUven  timesj  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  to  her  companions  with  her;  to  Peter;  to  the 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus ;  to  James ;  to  the  ten  Apostles,  Thom- 
as not  being  present ;  to  the  Eleven,  Thomas  being  present ;  to  the 
Apostles  again  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  to  above  five  hundred  breth 
ren  at  once ;  to  the  Apostles  before,  and  during,  his  ascension  ; 
and  finally  to  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to  Damascus.  Beside  these  in- 
stances, he  appeared  several  times  afterwards  to  St.  Paul;  and, 
as  St.  Luke  informs  us,  shewed  himself  alive^  after  his  passion,  by 
many  infallible  proofs;  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  ought  to 
be  particularly  remembered,  that  in  nine  of  the  instances,  mention- 
ed above,  he  appeared  to  the  Apostles  themselves ;  in  several  in- 
stances to  many,  or  all,  of  them  ;  and  once  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred disciples  together.  Should  we  then  admit  such  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  as  infidels  sometimes  contend  for,  to  be  possible,  and 
mankind  to  be  capable  of  being  deceived  by  it,  in  such  degrees  as 
thiy  urge ;  still  the  improbability  must,  even  according  to  their  own 
principles,  be  very  great,  that  two  pereons  should,  at  the  same 
time,  experience  exactly  the  same  illusion  concerning  the  same  ob- 
ject, ana  concerning  so  many  circiunstances  attending  it.  Of  a 
fact,  of  this  kind,  history  furnishes  no  record,  and  conversation  no 
testimony.  All  the  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  things,  actually 
testified,  in  which  such  illusions  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  have  invariably  existed,  if  they  existed  at  all,  to  the  view  of 
one  person  only,  llo  instance  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  two 
unexceptionable  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  illusion,  at 
the  same  time,  concerning  the  same  thing.  Far  more  improbable  is 
it,  that  three  persons  should  thus  experience  the  same  illusion* 
When  we  raise  this  number  to  Eleven,  the  improbabilitv  becomes 
incalculable;  and  when  to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limit. 

The  improbability  is  also  enhanced,  without  measure,  by  the  re- 
petition of  this  fact  in  so  many  instances  to  so  many  persons,  togeth- 
er with  all  t/ie  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  attended.  But  when 
we  remember,  that  Christ  not  only  appeared,  but  ate,  drank,  walk- 
ccf,  and  conversed,  with  them,  at  so  many  diflerent  times,  through 
forty  days ;  and  declared  to  them  a  great  number  of  divine  truths 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  improbabilitv  ceases,  and  is 
changed  into  an  impossibility.    The  Apostles  and  their  companions 
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had,  here,  all  the  evidence,  that  Christ  was  living,  which  they  had 
of  the  life  of  each  other :  all  the  evidence,  which  we  have,  that 
those  around  ns,  with  whoAi  we  have  daily  intercourse,  are  alive. 
If,  then,  the  Apostles  could  be  deceived,  with  respect  to  the  fact, 
that  Christ  was  living;  the v could  with  the  same  ease,  be  equally 
deceived  with  respect  to  the  life  of  each  other.  With  the  same 
ease,  can  we  be  equally  deceived  in  our  belief,  that  men,  whom  we 
see  daily,  with  whom  we  converse,  and  with  whom  we  act ;  are 
living  men.  A  stranger,  who  has  visited  us,  continued  with  us  forty 
days,  conversed  with  us,  and  united  with  us  in  eating,  drinking,  and  ^ 
the  serious  business  of  Ufe,  must,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  denied^ 
or  doubted,  to  be  a  hvmg  man ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  spectre,  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination,  an  illusion  ot  the  senses,  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  dream.  To  this  length  the  principles  carry  us,  on  wbidi 
alone  we  can  deny,  that  the  Apostles  had  perfect  evidence,  ihsX 
Christ  was  alive  alter  his  death.  He,  who  can  admit  these  princi- 
ples, has  renounced  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  and  ought  from 
motives  of  consistency,  to  beUeve  a  man  to  be  a  post,  as  readily^ 
as  to  believe  him  to  be  a  man. 


Vol.  II  3d 
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AoTt  lii.  15.  Jind  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  Qod  hath  rdUed  fiom  th^ 

dead :  whereof  we  are  witnettes. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  observed,  that  in  this  passage  St. 
Peter  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things : 

1st.  T/iat  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life  : 

Sdly.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead :  and, 

3dly«  TTiat  the  Apostle  himself  and  his  companions  were  witnesses 
of  these  facts. 

The  first  of  these  assertions,  I  observed,  had  been  scarcely  con- 
troverted, and  therefore  needed  no  discussion  from  me.  To  estab- 
lish the  second,  I  remarked,  was  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
Christian  Theology ;  as  being  the  great  point,  on  which  such  a 
svstem  must  depend ;  and  therefore  proposed  it  as  the  immediate 
object  of  that  discourse.  The  evidence  of  its  truth,  I  further  ob- 
served, was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions. 
This  evidence,  therefore,  I  proposed  to  state  ;  and  to  show,  that  it 
was  a  proper  and  unexceptionable  object  of  reliance  for  the  truth 
of  the  important  fact,  declared  in  the  text. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  I  observed,  that,  if  Christ  was  not 
raised  from  the  dcad^  the  Apostles  were  either  themselves  deceived^ 
or  have  of  design  deceived  others*  That  they  themselves  were  not 
deceived^  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  that  discourse,  and  shall  now 
attempt  to  show. 

n.  That  they  have  not  deceived  others. 

By  this  you  will  understand,  that  they  have  not  deceived  others  of 
design:  all  other  deception  having  been  considered  under  the  former 
head. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  known  probity  of  the  Apostles  places  them  beyond 
every  reasonable,  suspicion  of  intentional  deception* 

The  probity  of  the  Apostles  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  has 
been  regarded  with  higher  confidence  by  mankind,  than  that  of 
any  other  men  whatever.  This  has  been  so  often  evinced,  and 
with  arguments  so  plainly  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  probably 
thought  tedious  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  the  histories,  which  they  have  given  us 
of  our  Saviour's  life,  contain  more  internal,  and  decisive,  proo&of 
sincerity,  than  any  other  human  writings ;  that  they  recite  fect% 
and  utter  doctrines,  with  a  simolicity,  and  artlessness,  uoequalM  j 
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that  their  story,  both  as  to  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  manner,  is  such, 
as  no  impostor  could,  or  would  tell  5  that  the  character  of  Christ  is 
drawn  with  excellencies  so  great,  combined  with  features  so  dis- 
tinctive, as  to  prove  it  beyond  the  power  of  human  invention,  and 
much  more  beyond  the  invention  of  such  humble,  uneducated  men ; 
that,  greatly  as  they  respected  him,  horrible  as  were  the  injuries 
which  he  received  from  his  enemies,  gross  and  abominable  as  was 
the  character  of  those  enemies,  and  intensely  as  the  Apostles  ab- 
horred both  them  and  their  conduct,  they  have  recited  his  whole 
story  without  a  single  panegyrical  remark  concerning  Mm,  and 
without  a  single  testimony  of  resentment,  unkindness,  or  preju- 
dice, against  t%em.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  Impostor 
would  have  ever  thought  of  terminating  his  account  concerning  a 
favourite  and  splendid  character  with  the  history  of  his  trial  and 
crucifixion  as  a  malefactor ;  that  no  Impostor,  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose him  to  have  done  this,  would  have  prefaced  this  history  with 
a  recilal  of  his  own  disbelief,  that  this  favourite  was  to  die;  espe- 
cially after  he  had  predicted  his  death,  many  times,  in  the  plainest 
language;  that  no  Impostor  would  have  recorded  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  disbelief,  of  the  true  character,  mission,  and  doctnnes, 
of  the  hero  of  his  story ;  or  his  severe  and  stingine  reproofs  of  his 
follies  and  faults,  and  all  this  without  disguise  or  palliation ;  that  the 
doctrines  and  pirecepts,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are  beyond  the 
discovery  of  any  men,  particularly  of  such  men ;  that,  if  an  Im- 
postor could  discover  them,  he  could  never  have  enjoined  them  on 
mankind,  because  of  their  spotless  purity  and  perfect  excellence ; 
that  every  Impostor  must,  of  course,  have  blended  with  the  better 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  thought  proper  to  deliver,  others, 
sufficiently  licentious  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to  palliate,  his  own 
crimes ;  that  the  end,  uniformly  proposed,  and  intensely  pursued, 
in  the  Gospel ;  viz.  the  amendment  of  the  human  character ;  is 
such,  as  no  Impostor  would  be  willing  to  promote  ;  that  four  Im- 
postors, writing  mdependently,  or  without  concert,  could  not  possi- 
oly  have  exhibited  the  same  accordance  of  facts,  nor  the  same 
perfect  harmony  of  doctrines ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  Apos- 
tles was,  in  their  own  age,  not  only  unimpeached,  but  considered 
as  superior  to  that  of  all  other  virtuous  men.  To  th€se  proofs  of 
integrity  ought  to  be  added  that  decisive  one ;  their  cheerful  relin- 

Suisnment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  their  voluntary  en- 
urance  of  all  its  distresses.;  and,  in  the  end,  their  voluntaiy  sur- 
render of  life  itself;  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which  they  professed, 
and  of  the  Master  whom  they  served. 

That  men,  who  gave  so  many  efficacious,  and  uniform,  proofs, 
of  integrity,  should  conspire  to  palm  upon  mankind  this  gross  im- 
position, is  too  replete  with  absurdity,  to  be  admitted  by  any  sober 
man. 

2dly.  TTu  Apostles  had  no  interest  in  attempting  to  deceive  man^ 
Jtindf  with  respect  to  this  event. 
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In  order  to  render  the  imposition  profitable  to  its  authors,  it  was 
necessanr,  that  it  should  be  believed ;  and,  to  gain  credit  elsewhere, 
it  must  first  gain  credit  were  it  was  originally  published.  The 
story  was  first  declared  to  the  Jewish  nation;  and  without  a  smgle 
hope,  or  thopght,  of  spreading  it  among  other  nations.  It  was  for 
twelve  years  confined  to  Jems  only.  Now,  let  me  ask,  What  induce- 
ment had  the  Apostles  to  believe,  that  a  tale,  so  incredible  in  itself, 
would  be  received  by  this  people  ?  a  tale  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  crucified  malefactor :  for  such,  if  false,  must  the  story 
have  been ;  and  such,  although  true,  it  was  believed  to  be  by  the 
Jews.  By  them  Christ  was  regarded  as  an  impostor ;  as  a  blasphe- 
mer of  God ;  as  an  impious  pretender  to  the  Messiahship ;  and  an 
impious  opposer  of  a  religion,  unquestionably  derived  firom  heaven. 
Yet,  with  the  Jews,  this  pubUcation  was  to  begin  ;  and,  so  far  as 
ftey  knew,  to  end :  Jews  beyond  example  bigoted  to  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  fiu-ious  in  their  hostility  to  every  other ;  the  bitter  per- 
secutors of  Christ,  while  he  lived ;  and  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
who  caused  his  death.  What  hope  could  any,  but  a  madman,  en- 
tertain, that  among  such  people,  such  a  story  could  ^n  even  a 
solitary  admission  r  To  §ive  credit  to  this  story  was,  m  a  Jew,  no 
other,  than  to  yield  up  his  religion ;  his  bigotry ;  his  connexion 
with  the  Jewish  Church ;  his  interest  in  the  public  opmion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  the  protection  of  its  government.  It  was  to 
expose  his  possessions,  his  family,  and  his  h'fe ;  to  become  excom- 
.municated,  outlawed,  and  an  outcast  firom  society;  and  to  place 
himself  within  the  reach  of  all  the  dreadfiil  threatenings,  contained 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  murderer ;  a  murderer  of  the  Messiah ;  a  murderer  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  to  confess,  that  he  had  found  this  dorious  per- 
son in  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  in  a  man,  emphatically  styled  by 
him,  and  his  countrjrmen,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  a  slul^ 
tonous  man,  and  a  wine-biober.  It  was,  also,  to  renounce  afi  his 
bright  and  dawning  hopes  of  the  deliverance  of  himself  and  his 
nation,  from  Roman  servitude,  by  that  mighty  Prince,  with  whom 
they  were  all  in  hourly  expectation  of  triumphinff,  and  rei^ng, 
over  every  nation  on  earth.  All  this,  also,  was  to  be  done  without 
any  good,  to  balance  these  mighty  evils,  either  in  hand,  or  in  re- 
version. Never  was  there  a  field,  so  unpromising  to  the  talents,  or 
the  efforts,  of  an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  was  to  be  told  by  the  followers  of  the 
person  professedly  raised,  and  the  enemies  of  those,  to  whom  it 
was  told ;  by  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised ;  without  fiiends, 
and  without  influence ;  abhorred  by  their  countrjrmen,  and  regard- 
ed as  apostates  bom  their  religion.  Never  were  persons  so  ill 
qualifiea  for  successful  efforts  at  imposition.  Suppose  such  a  stoi^ 
were  now  to  be  told.  None  of  these  embarrassments,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  attend  the  recital,  except  those,  which  arise  out  of  the 
story  itself.    The  narrators  would  lie  originally  under  no  public 
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ocljum.  The  subject  would  be  obnoxious  to  no  peculiar  prejudice; 
The  reception  of  it  would  be  followed  by  no  peculiar  sacrifices ; 
by  no  civil  or  religious  disqualifications;  by  no  loss  of  property, 
reputation,  safety,  or  even  quiet.  How  plain  is  it,  that  such  a  story, 
if  feilse,  could  not,  even  here,  produce  any  other  efiect,  but  pity, 
contempt,  and  ridicule !  To  persuade  others  to  believe  it,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  thing  so  hopeless  and  desperate,  that  no  Inn 
postor  has  been  found  weak,  rast^  or  impudent,  enough,  to  think 
of  making  the  attempt.  But,  of  all  persons  on  earth,  none  were 
ever  more  disadvantageously  situatect  to  propagate  such  a  story, 
than  the  Apostles*  The  Jems  were  certainly  less  inclined  to  be- 
fieve  this  story,  than  the  Aposdes  themselves.  They  refiised  to  be- 
lieve it,  long  after  very  sufacient  evidence  had  been  fiimished  them 
of  its  truth.  The  Jens  would  certainly  require  evidence  stilt  more 
ample.  This  the  Aposdes  could  not  but  know;  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  hopeless  of  persuading  them  to  believe  it,  unless 
themselves  were  able  to  ^support  it  by  such  evidence.  But  this 
evidence  could  never  be  produced  in  support  of  a  felsehood. 

If  the  story  did  not  gain  belief;  the  attempt  to  spread  it  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  Aposdes.  As,  then,  tney  could  no€ 
entertain  a  single  hope  of  inducing  the  Jews  to  believe  it;  they 
could  have  no  possible  inducement  to  attempt  to  palm  it  upon  tte 
Jems.  But  if  the  Jems  did  not  believe  it,  it  could  never  be  received 
bv  any  other  people*  Jemsy  in  great  numbers,  were  scattered  over 
all  the  countnes,  m  which  the  Aposdes  could  ever  hope,  or  msh, 
to  spread  the  story.  These  Jems  carried  on  a  continual  corres- 
pondence with  those  at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  immense  numbers,  visit- 
ed that  city  ever^  year.  If,  then,  the  story  was  not  believed  at 
Jerusalem^  this  tact  would  be  perfecUy  well  known  wherever  Jem9 
resided.  But  the  knowledge,  that  the  story  gained  no  credit  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  place,  where  the  event  had  professedly  existed ; 
would  efiectually  prevent  it  firom  gaining  the  least  credit  in  smy 
other  place.  To  the  spot,  where  ue  event  was  said  to  exist,  all 
thinking  men  would  have  recourse,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the 
evidence  concerning  it.  If  it  was  there  found  insufficient;  it  would 
at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  insufficient  by  all  men.  The  Gospel 
was,  probably,  directed  by  Christ  to  be  preached ^r^f  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  in  Judea^  for  this,  as  one  great  reason ;  that  the  story  of  his 
resurrection,  on  which  lus  whole  scheme  depended,  being  establish- 
ed there  in  die  immoveable  belief  of  multitudes,  might  be  success- 
fully and  irresistibly  published  in  other  countries. 

but,  whatever  aavantages  the  Aposdes  could  derive,  or  expect 
to  derive,  firom  their  imposture,  (if  it  was  one)  must  be  wholly  de- 
rived firom  persuading  mankind  to  believe  this  story.  They  tnem- 
selves  perfecdy  understood,  and  firankly  declared  to  mankind,  that 
their  wnole  system  turned  on  this  single  hinee.  If  Christ  be  not 
risen^  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain;  is 
the  constant  language  of  all  which  diey  isaid.    For  proof  of  this 
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yoa  need  only  examine  the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paulj  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Unless  this  fact  were  establish- 
ed, therefore,  they  could  not  hope  for  a  single  follower,  nor  for  the 
smallest  reward.  But  of  the  establishment  of  this  fact  amon^ 
either  Jews,  or  Gentiles^  I  flatter  myself  I  have  shown,  they  could 
not,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  form  even  the  remotest  hope. 
They  had  not,  therefore,  the  smallest  interest  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

3dly.  T%€]/  were  assured,  with  absolute  certainty^  of  suffering 
every  imasinable  disadvantage. 

All  the  losses  and  injuries,  mentioned  mider  the  preceding  head, 
must  have  stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  beginning.  At  every  step 
of  their  progress  new  evils  could  not  fail  to  arise ;  and  those  of 
the  most  distressing  kind.  Had  they  been  blind  enough  not  to 
have  perceived  their  miserable  destiny,  before  they  commenced 
this  wretched  work  of  deception ;  the  first  attempt  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  most  ample  conviction :  and  to  this,  every  new  attempt 
would  add  fresh  proof.  The  scourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross, 
have  always  proved  effectual  antidotes  to  imposition.  All  other 
dishonest  men  are,  equally  with  Voltaire,  no  fiiends  to  Martyrdom. 
Had  the  Apostles  possessed  the  same  character,  they  would  have, 
soon  been  wearied  of  the  sufferings  which  they  every  where  under- 
went. Every  where  they  were  hated ;  calumniated ;  despised ; 
hunted  from  city  to  city  5  thrust  into  prison;  scourged;  stoned; 
and  crucified.  For  what  where  all  these  excruciating  sufferings 
endured  ?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  gods,  to  which 
Impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the  Apostles  acquired,  and  plainly 
laboured  to  acquire,  neither.  What,  then,  was  the  end,  for  which 
they  suffered  ?    Let  the  Infidel  answer  this  question. 

As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present 
world ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and 
suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  Word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But,  in  this  Book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  and  me  Scriptural  threatemngs.  From 
the  invention,  and  propagation,  of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they 
could  expect  nothing,  hereafter,  but  the  severest  effusions  of  the 
anger  of  God. 

For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering,  incurred  ? 
For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to 
mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance,  faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  uni- 
•  versal  exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness ;  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  conauct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  that,  wnich  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement, 
and  misery.  Such  an  End  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  se* 
liously  proposed,  by  an  Impostor. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostor  ever  lived ;  and 
were  able  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding 
a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration :  Ye  are  toitnesseSf  and  God  also^ 
horn  holily^  and  justly  ^  and  unblameablyj  we  behaved  ourselves  among 
you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain,  firom 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  re- 
corded their  own  faults ;  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  behevci 
that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested  upon  their  character. 

If,  then,  the  Apostles  invented  this  story ;  they  invented  it  with- 
out the  remotest  nope,  or  prospect,  of  making  it  beUeved;  a  thing 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor ;  propagated  it  without  any 
Interest ;  without  any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure ; 
the  only  objects,  by  which  impostors  were  ever  allured ;  and  with 
losses  and  sufferings,  which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  under- 
went; proposed  as  their  only  End,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which 
has  ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object,  which  no  impos- 
tor ever  pursued,  or  even  wished ;  and,  during  their  whole  pro- 
gress through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  lived ;  and  so  as  to 
be  the  most  perfect  contrast,  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole 
character  of  imposition. 

III.  The  Apostles  were  not  deceived,  and  did  not  deceive  others^ 
Tioith  regard  to  this  fact  ^  but  the  fact  was  real. 

In  support  of  this  declaration  I  observe, 

1st.  That  J  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it  could  ctr* 
tainly  have  been  proved. 

Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  Governor,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews.  His  body  was  in 
their  hands,  and  enUrely  under  their  control.  They  knew,  that  he 
had  predicted  his  resurrection.  They  knew,  that,  if  he  should  rise, 
or  should  be  believed  to  have  risen,  his  cause  would  gain  more  by 
this  fact,  or  by  this  belief,  than  by  every  thing  which  he  had  taught, 
or  done,  during  his  life.  All  this  they  declare  to  Pilate  in  form, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against  this  dreaded  evil. 
Jiow  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,  says  St. 
Matthew,  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate^ 
saying.  Sir,  we  remember,  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  vet 
alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that 
the  sepulchre  be  made  fast  until  the  third  day  ;  lest  his  disctples 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away;  and  say  unto  the  people,  lie  is 
risen  from  the  dead.  So  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch :  go  your  way  ;  make  it  a$ 
sure  as  you  con.  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing 
the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch.  In  this  remarkable  passaj^e  we  have 
a  distinct  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ's  prediction,  that 
he  should  rise  on  the  third  day ;  of  their  dread  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  future  belief,  that  he  had  risen ;  of  their  conviction,  that  this 
belief  would  advance  his  cause  more  than  all  his  preaching,  life, 
and  miracles;   and  their  earnest  request  to  the  Governor,  tbat 
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effectual  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  this  peculiar  evil. 
We  are  ftother  informed,  that  the  Grovemor,  in  compliance  wiA 
their  fears,  and  their  wishes,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  a 
watch,  or  guard,  under  their  control,  directed  them,  with  a  com- 
munication  of  unlimited  authority,  to  make  the  s^^ndchre  as  sure  as 
thejf  could.  Finally,  we  are  informed,  that,  with  this  power  iii 
their  hands,  they  werU  their  zooy,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure  :  that 
is,  according  to  their  own  judgment :  and  we  are  completely  as- 
sured,  that  such  eagle-eyea  and  bitter  enemies,  under  the  influence 
^rf'such  apprehensions,  left  no  precaution  untried,  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  danger,  idiich  they  dreaded.  Accordingly,  the 
Evange^st  informs  us,  thaX  they  not  only  set  a  guard  at  the  sepul- 
chre, which  we  may  be  certain  was  more  than  sufficient ;  but  also 
set  a  seal  t^pon  the  stone  which  was  rolled  to  it  for  a  door;  in  order 
to  produce  complete  and  universal  conviction,  that  Christ  was  not 
raised,  because  the  seal  was  unbroken. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  thus  carefiilly  taken, 
the  body  was  missing.  In  this  great  fact  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
Apostles  perfecdv  a^ee :  it  cannot  therefore  be  questioned.  The 
Sanhedrim  would,  omerwise,  have  certainly  produced  it;  and  thus 
detected  the  falsehood  of  the  AposUes^  declaration,  thax  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gaining  crecfit  among 
the  Jews. 

There  are  but  two  waj^s,  in  which  it  could  be  missing.  It  was 
taken  away;  or  it  was  raised.  If  it  was  taken  away;  it  was  on- 
doubtedly  taken  bv  the  Apostles.    But  this  was  not  true ;  because, 

First,  7%ey  had  no  Interest  in  taking  it  away. 

Christ  had  declared,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  The 
mere  taking  away  of  his  body,  instead  of  evincing  the  truth  of  tlus 
prediction  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  would  have  been  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  its  falsehood ;  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  fabe- 
hood  of  hun  who  uttered  it.  If  the  prediction  were  uiifulfiljed,  of 
Which  the  presence  of  his  dead  body  would  have  been  the  proper 
fcind  complete  proof;  Christ  was  a  false  prophet;  an  Impostor. 
Of  course,  the  Apostles  could  expect  no  possible  advantage  from 
JTollowing  him ;  and  plainly  saw  themselves  exposed  to  every  dis- 
advantage. They, had,  therefore,  no  conceivable  inducement  to 
take  away  his  body,  nor  even  to  accept  it,  if  it  had  been  offered  to 
them  fi*eely.  This,  it  is  believed,  has  been  sufficiently  evinced 
under  a  former  head. 

To  others  they  could  never  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  as  evi- 
dence, either  of  At5  sincerity,  or  their  OTon :  for  it  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  character  of  both. .  The  only  end,  therefore, 
which  the  theft  could  answer,  would  have  been  to  gain  some  credit 
to  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  from  the  fact,  that  his  body  was 
missing.    When  we  consider,  that  the  body  was  perfectly  in  the 

Eower  of  their  enemies,  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  it  must  be  acknow- 
idged,  that  an  argument  of  some  force  might  be  drawn  from  this 
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fact,  in  favour  of  Christ's  resurrection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evi« 
dent,  that  this  single  fact  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point ;  and  the  Aposdes,  in  attempting  to  palm  the 
story  on  the  world,  would  have  engaged  in  a  cause  wholly  despe- 
rate. We  demand  very  important  additional  proof,  derived  from 
«  other  sources,  to  establish  tnis  point  in  our  own  minds.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  proof  the  Aposdes  could  not  but  have  seen  with  at 
least  as  much  certamty,  as  ourselves ;  they  could,  therefore,  never 
have  been  willing  to  take  it  away,  for  this  purpose* 

Secondly,  7%e  Apostles  durst  not  take  away  the  body  of  ChrisU 

They  knew  that  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  Sepulchre ;  a  mi- 
merous  and  amply  sufficient  band  of  Roman  soldiers.  They  them* 
selves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged;  in  hourly  expectation 
of  being  arrested,  and  put  to  death,  as  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  for  fear  of  being  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  The  time  was  that  of  the  Passover;  when 
Jerusalem  customarily  contained  more  than  a  million  of  people.  It 
was  the  tune  of  thejidl  moon.  The  sepulchre  was  just  without  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  exposed,  therefore,  to  continual  in3pection* 
How  could  a  body  of  men,  who  had  just  before  fled  fi'om  a  similar 
guard,  notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture 
to  attack  this  band  of  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  body  of  Christ  fix)m  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could 
they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain ;  and  when 
they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Koman  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
were  exposed  to  tnis  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Apostles^  with  respect  to  this  subject^  had  formed 
no  plan  ;  and  entertained  no  expectations^  and  no  hopes. 

They  disbelieved  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  when  asserted  by 
the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses :  his  female  disciples,  and  their 
own  companions.  Nay,  they  disbelieved  it,  after  he  had  appeared 
several  times ;  when  they  had  seen,  and  known,  that  his  body  was 
gone  firom  the  sepulchre ;  and  even  when  he  had  appeared  to 
fliemselves.  The  truth  is,  they  were  completely  discouraged  and 
broken-hearted.  The  death  of  Christ  had  violated  all  their  pre- 
judices, destroyed  their  fondest  hopes,  and  sunk  their  spirits  in  the 
dust.  Nor  was  any  expedient  less  fitted  to  revive  their  hopeS| 
than  the  wretched  cheat,  imputed  to  them  by  theu*  enemies. 

Fourthly,  The  story  told  concerning  this  subject  by  the  Sanhedrim^ 
and  thoughtlessly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  JewSy  even  to  the 
present  time,  is  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion^ 
which  I  am  maintaining. 

This  story,  as  you  well  know,  is,  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body 
qfChrist,  while  the  guards  were  asleep.  I  will  not,  here,  insist  on 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  story ;  but  will  only  consider  it  as  the 
real  account,  given  by  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  the  disappearing 
of  the  body  firom  the  sepulchre.   This  sagacious  collection  of  men. 
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sharpened  into  extreme  cunning  by  the  constant  management  of 
human  affairs  in  very  difficult  times,  thought  it  proper  to  tell  the 
world  this  story,  as  the  best  account  which  they  could  give  of  the 
subject.  To  what  straits  must  their  ingenuity  have  been  driven, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  such  a  resort  ?  Every  man  knows, 
that  the  guards  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  never  ventured 
upon  sucn  a  narration :  for  it  would  have  been  the  infallible  cause 
of  their  condemnation  to  death.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  a 
Raman  Sentinel  should  acknowledge  himself  to  have  slept  upon 
his  post :  nor  is  it  much  more  possible,  that  a  Jewish  Senate  should, 
unless  under  extreme  pressure  of  circumstances,  pubUcly  accord 
with  so  contemptible  a  tale.  Had  that  senate  been  possessed  of 
any  truth,  which  would  at  all  have  fevoured  their  designs ;  they 
would  have  never  disgraced  their  character  by  acknowledging 
their  reliance,  and  persuading  their  countrymen  to  rely,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  Heathen  guard,  nor  of  any  other  men,  concerning 
what  was  done  when  they  were  asleep.  Had  truth  favoured  their 
wishes  in  any  manner,  neither  the  senate,  nor  the  people,  of  the 
Jews,  would  have  rested  themselves,  in  a  case  of  this  conseijuence, 
nor  indeed  in  any  case,  upon  a  story,  which  carried  with  it  its  own 
refutation. 

2dly.    7%e  Jews  in  great  nvmbers  believed  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

The  Jews  most  ardently  hated  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Him 
they  persecuted  throughout  his  public  ministry ;  and  at  the  end  of 
it  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  The  Aposdes  directly  charged  them 
with  these  enormous  crimes ;  particularly  in  this  very  sermon  of 
St.  Peter,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  Text.  On  this  ground, 
they  urged  them  to  repentance:  asserting  always  before  them, 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Clear  and  unanswerable  evidence, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  necessary  to  convince  the  most 
candid  man  of  so  wonderful  an  event.  But,  to  convince  Jews,  that 
the  man,  whom  they  had  hated  and  crucified,  was  risen  fi-om  the 
dead ;  Jews,  so  opposed  to  his  character,  mission,  and  doctrines  5 
Jews,  who,  in  admitting  his  resurrection,  acknowledged  themselves 
to  have  sinned  in  a  manner  unparalleled;  demanded  singular  evi- 
dence. Yet  three  thousand  of  these  Jews  beUeved  the  Aposdes' 
declaration  of  this  fact,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  fifty  days  only 
after  the  crucifixion.  Within  a  few  days  more,  five  thousand 
others  adopted  the  same  belief;  and,  soon  afterward,  very  great 
multitudes. 

The  evidence  of  their  faith  Is  complete.  All  these  men  publicly 
professed  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  former  prejudices,  and  their  fii- 
rious  hatred,  submitted  themselves  to  Christ,  as  the  Messiah.  TTiis 
crucified  man  they  acknowledged  in  that  glorious  character ;  and 
yielded  themselves  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  God.  Judaism,  to  which 
they  had  been  attached  with  such  bigotry,  they  now  publicly  re- 
nounced ;  and  gave  up  their  ceremonious  worship,  their  Sabbath^ 
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Temple,  Priests,  and  Sacraments;  adopting  in  their  stead  the 
Christian  worship,  Sabbath,  and  Sacraments;  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  embracing  a  new  life ; 
a  life  of  real  hoUness ;  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  self-denying 
and  difficult.  A  great  number  of  them,  also,  sold  their  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  avails  of  them,  in  mere  charity,  to  their  Chris- 
tian Brethren.  Beyond  this,  these  converts  voluntarily  fwsook 
their  friends,  their  interests,  and  their  hopes ;  and  underwent  a  se- 
ries of  dreadful  sufferings,  terminating,  not  unfrequendy,  in  a  vio- 
lent death. 

To  persuade  men  to  renounce  their  religion,  especially  bigoted 
men,  and  to  exchange  a  sinful  hfe  for  a  virtuous  one,  is  undoubt- 
edly as  hard  a  task,  as  was  ever  assigned  to  the  human  mind : 
especially,  when  that  religion  contravenes  all  the  selfishness  of 
man.  Jews  now  exist  in  great  numbers ;  and  have  existed  ever 
since  the  crucifixion  of  Chnst.  They  hold  the  same  character,  and 
the  same  religion.  Christianity,  the  religion  to  which  they  are  to 
be  converted,  is  also  the  same.  But  more  Jews  were  made  con- 
verts to  the  religion  of  Christ  by  diese  two  sermons  oi  St.  Peter^ 
than  have  embraced  it  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  Apostles  possessed  advantages  for  this 
end,  which  their  followers  have  not  possessed :  and  these  advan- 
tages, independendy  of  miracles,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  hearers.  They  knew 
and  remembered  the  life,  preaching,  and  miracles  of  Christ ;  and 
the  wonderful  events,  which  attended  his  death.  These,  as  is  ob- 
vious firom  the  declaration  of  St.  Ijuke^  greatly  affected  their  minds. 
And  all  the  people^  says  the  Evangelist,  iliat  came  together  to  that 
sightj  beholding  the  things  that  were  done^  smote  their  breasts^  and 
returned.  The  guards,  also,  went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  story 
of  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  /  the  awful  circumstances,  by  which  he  was  attended ; 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.*  When  to  these  things  were  added 
the  miraculous  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  marvellous 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  l>eautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  these 
Jems  yielded  up  their  prejudices,  ^nd  submitted  to  truths,  which 
they  could  no  loneer  resist.  The  facts,  here  specified,  were,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  means,  bv  which  such  mdti- 
tudes  of  enemies  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

3dly.  The  Sanhedrim  believed  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  4th  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  had 
the  Aposdes  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  affirming,  that  Christ 
was  risen  from  the  dead.  Had  they  believed,  that  the  Apostles 
itole  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  would  now  certainly  have 
charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud ;  this  direct  rebellion  against 
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tjie  Roman  and  Jewish  Governments ;  and,  unless  they  could  have 
clear^  themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it 
with,  at  least,  due  severitv.  Such  punishment  would  not  only 
have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had 
originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ; 
but  contented  themselves  with  commanding  them  to  preach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  Acts  5th,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Apostles 
were  brought  before  them  again;  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
opposition  to  this  command.  On  Uus  occasion  also,  they  kept  a 
profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally 
attributed  to  the  Aposdes ;  but  charged  them  with  disobedience 
to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  fol- 
owing  remarkable  words  :  Did  we  not  straitly  command  yon,  that 

?fe  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and  behold^  ye  have  filled  Jerma^ 
em  with  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  tnis  man^s  blood  upon 
ttf.  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another  is  phraseology, 
frequently  used  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen*  different  mstances,  m 
which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning :  viz.  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt  ^ 
mui^r,  upon  another  person.  When  it  is  said,  IKs  blood  shall  be 
tmon  his  ozon  head;  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of  his  death 
snail  be  uoon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrim  accuse 
the  Apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them; 
they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon  them  the  guilt  of 
shddine  his  blood :  this  being  the  only  meaning  of  such  pmaseol- 
ogy  in  tne  Scriptures. 

•Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation  ;  it  may  be  setded,  I  think,  beyond  all  question, 
by  recurring  to  another  passage,  to  which,  hitherto,  I  have  not 
alluded.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25,  we  are  told,  that,  when  Pilate 
sawj  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took 
water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude :  sayings  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it:  and  that  dien, 
all  the  people  answered,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our 
children.  The  meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  diis  passage  cannot 
be  mistaken :  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  being  made,  so  soon  after  this  imprecation,  to  the 
Aposdes,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion, 
which  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  Sanhedrim  referred  to 
it  directly. 

But  it  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead;  he  was  a  fiJse 
prophet;  an  impostor;  and,  of  course,  a  Blasphemer :  because  he 

•Lev.  IX.  9,  11,  18,  1«,  27.    Dcut  xix.  10.  xxU.  8.    2  Stan.  I.  1&  xvi.  a    1 
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asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  GocL  Such  a  blas- 
phemer the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  Sanhedrim 
were  the  very  persons,  to  whom  the  business  of  trying,  and  con- 
demning him,  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from 
the  dead;  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the  mere 
performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  Sanhedrim ;  nor,  to  use  their 
language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  Aposdes,  nor  by  ^y 
others.  All  this  the  Sanhedrim  perfecdy  knew:  and  therefore, 
had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  they  could 
never  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
Aposdes  boldly  declared  to  the  Sanhedrim^  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  Sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  havine  stolen  his 
body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  the  declara- 
tion. This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattention. 
Both  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Aposdes,  completely  knew,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point,  on  which  his  cause,  and  their 
opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and  serious  con- 
troversy between  the  contending  parties ;  and  vet,  though  direcdy 
asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  Aposdes,  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  even 
uUer  a  svllable  on  the  subject. 

Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  pun- 
ished the  Aposdes  with  death,  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and 
iZoman  governments;  or  confined  them,  as  lunatics,  in  a  bedlam. 

IV.  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead^  because  the  Apostles  con* 
verted  mankind  to  his  religion. 

The  Aposdes,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  published  the  story 
of  Christ^s  resurrection,  as  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and  doctrines ; 
and  as  the  foundation,  on  which  rested  their  own  commission, 
and  the  truth  of  the  religion,  which  they  taught.  To  prove  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection,  they  publicly  declared,  that  ne  had  in- 
vested them  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  on  all  occasions ; 
and  openly  asserted,  that  they  were  possessed  of  this  power. 
Here,  then,  the  cause  was  fairly  at  issue  between  them  ana  man- 
kind. If  they  wrought  miracles,  in  proof  of  this  story ;  the  story 
was  true  of  course ;  because,  as  I  observed  m  a  precedmg  dis- 
course, none,  but  God,  can  work  a  miracle ;  ana  God  cannot 
support  a  felsehood. 

^  That  this  was  the  real  profession  of  the  Aposdes,  is  unitedly  tes- 
tified, without  one  dissenting  voice,  by  all  antiquity;  Heathen, 
Jewishj  and  Christian.    It  is,  therefore,  certainly  true. 

If  the  Aposdes,  after  having  made  this  profession,  did  not  work 
muacles ;  tney  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  moment.  Their 
cause  fell  at  once :  for  they  had  rested  it  wholly  on  this  single 
fitct.    The  weakest  man  would  see  at  a  glance,  that  they  wero 
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cheats,  and  liars ;  and  could  never  place  the  least  confidence  in 
any  of  their  declarations.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  made 
a  single  convert 

But  they  did  convert  a  ereat  part  of  the  civilized,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  the  savage,  world.  They,  therefore,  certainly  wrought 
miracles,  in  the  manner  which  they  professed,  as  proof  of  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  of 
course  real.  God  set  to  it  his  own  seal ;  and  placed  it  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt. 

That  the  Apostles  wrought  miracles,  in  great  numbers,  is  com- 
pletely proved,  also,  by  the  united  testimony  of  Heatheuj  Jews,  and 
Christians.  All  these  classes  of  men  were  deeply  interested  to 
deny  this  fact,  if  it  could  with  any  pretence  be  denied.  The  Heaths 
en  BiidJews  would  certainly  have  denied  it;  because  they  wished 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  other  Heathen  and  other  Jews  firom 
embracing  Christianity ;  and  because,  if  they  could  have  supported 
the  denial,  they  would  have  stopped  the  growth  of  that  religion  in 
its  infancy.  Christians  would  have  denied  it,  that  is,  such  as  be- 
came Christians  in  consequence  of  a  belief  in  these  miracles  under 
any  illusion,  which  could  have  been  practised  on  them,  because 
they  would  certainly  have  detected  the  cheat ;  and  must  have 
strongly  resented  the  villany,  by  which  it  had  been  played  off  upon 
themselves.  I  say  these  thmgs,  admitting  the  supposition,  that  the 
imposture  might  succeed  for  a  time.  But,  to  my  own  view,  such 
success  must  plainly  have  been  impossible. 

All  these  persons  have,  however,  agreed  in  asserting  that  the 
Aposdes  wrought  miracles.     The  Jews  and  Heathen  attributed  them 
to  marie.    Cmistians,  under  the  influence  of  their  conviction,  that 
miracles  were  thus  wrought,  hazarded,  and  yielded,  every  enjoy 
ment  of  life,  and  venr  often  life  itself. 

We  have  now,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  come  to  the  clear  and  certain 
conclusion,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
God.  But  if  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  it  follows  by  irre- 
sbtible  consequence,  that  he  was  approved  of  God ;  and  of  course 
diat  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  promised  Messiah ;  sent  from 
Heaven  to  communicate  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  concerning  their 
duty  and  salvation.  The  religion  which  he  taught,  is  in  all  its  parts 
Divine  truth ;  the  will  of  our  Maker ;  and  the  sum,  and  substance, 
of  all  our  interest  and  duty.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  rejected 
without  infinite  hazard ;  it  cannot  be  embraced  without  complete 
assurance  of  infinite  gam :  the  fsivour  of  God  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
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liAiAfl  111.  7. — How  beautiful  on  the  mountaint  art  the  feet  of  him  that  brimgM 
good  tidings;^  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good;  thatp^i^ 
iitheth  salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth. 

In  a  long  scries  of  discourses  I  have  investigated,  minutely,  the 
Character  and  Mediation  of  Christ ;  and  have  considered  his  Divine 
and  human  nature ;  his  Offices,  as  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  his 
Miracles  ;  and  his  Resurrection*  I  shall  now  close  this  great  and 
interesting  subject  of  Theology  by  attempting  to  exhibit,  summa- 
rily, the  Excellent^/  and  Amiahhness  of  Christ j  as  manifested  in  his 
interference  on  the  behalf  of  mankind. 

In  the  text,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presents  to  us  the  advent  of  a 
Messenger  of  good  tidings  to  mankind.  This  Messenger  is  repre- 
sented as  announcing  to  the  world  good,  or  happiness^  at  large  ;  as 
publishing  peace,  salvation,  and  the  glorious  news,  that  the  God^ 
who  reigns  universally,  is  the  God  of  Zion.  His  appearance  is 
exhibitea  by  the  Prophet  as  filling  his  own  mind  with  astonishment 
and  ecstasy.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  convey  to  us  the  proph- 
et's rapturous  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  tidings,  or  nis  ex- 
alted views  of  the  messenger  who  brought  them,  than  the  manner, 
in  which  he  dwells  on  these  subjects,  in  the  repeated  and  fervid 
exclamations  of  the  text.  When  the  soul  becomes  the  seat  of 
strong  emotions,  and  especially  when  it  is  agitated  by  strong  alter- 
nation's of  wonder  and  jov ;  it  usuallv  finds  language,  in  every  form 
of  phraseology,  too  feeble  to  give  fiill  vent  to  its  feelings,  or  to  con- 
vey them  to  others  with  such  force,  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  either 
of  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  When  we  ourselves  feel,  we 
wish  others  to  feel ;  and  when  our  emotions  become  peculiarly  ar- 
dent, we  are  prone  to  fear,  that  the  corresponding  emotions  of  oth- 
ers will  be  less  vivid  than  we  desire.  The  mind,  m  this  case,  seizes 
the  most  forcible  language  within  its  reach ;  and,  conscious  that 
even  this  language  halts  behind  its  own  fervours,  naturally  seeks  to 
increase  the  impressions,  by  reiterating  them  in  new  and  more  ani- 
mated phraseologv.  From  this  source  were  derived  the  exclamations 
of  the  text ;  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Isaiah^  whose  imagin- 
ation was  not  only  more  sublime,  but  on  all  occasions  more  ready 
to  glow,  than  that  of  any  other  writer. 

St.  Paul  applies  this  text  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospelgeneral« 
Iji  and  perliaps  more  especially  to  the  first  Ministers.    T^iis  ap« 
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plication  teaches  us,  decisively,  that  the  Gosptlj  the  meaning  of 
which  word  you  know  is  merely  ^ood  tidings j  b  the  subject  of  the 
annunciation  in  the  text ;  and  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  at  large, 
are,  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  included  in  the  purport  of  these 
exclamations.  The  prophet,  however,  speaks  of  one  Messenger 
only ;  and  this  Messenger  is  the  person,  who  publishes  the  Gospel 
to  mankind.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  undoubtedly  the  Messen- 
ger, here  intended ;  by  whose  voice  the  Gospel  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  world.  The  Prophet,  who,  beyond  any 
odier  writer,  embodies  all  his  thoughts,  and  holds  them  out  to  the 
idew  of  the  eye,  exhibits  this  divine  herald  as  advancing  over  the 
mountains  surrounding  the'city  of  Jeru^o/em,  and  as  proclaiming 
joyful  news  to  its  innabitants.  The  reader  is  transported  to 
the  spot ;  sees  this  illustrious  person  approach ;  hears  him  pro- 
claim the  tidings,  which  he  comes  to  announce  ;  and  unites  with 
die  prophet,  and  his  exulting  countrymen,  in  their  joyful  exclama- 
tions. 

The  only  characteristical  circumstance,  on  which  the  prophet 
rests  in  the  text,  is  the  heaviy  which  adorned  the  person  of  this  glo» 
rious  Messenger,  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings!  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject  I 
propose  to  devote  the.  followinc  discourse. 

In  the  discussion  of  it  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published : 

II.  The  tidings  themselves :  and, 

III.  The  Messenger  who  published  them. 

1.  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published^  were  the 
children  of  Apostate  Adam. 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  design  which  I  have  proposed,  to  consider 
both  their  character  and  their  circumstances. 

Their  character,  like  that  of  their  progenitor,  was  formed  of 
Apostacy.  Every  man,  who  searches  his  own  bosom,  or  examines 
the  conciuct  of  his  own  life,  is  presented  with  irresistible  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  sinner.  Let  him  form  whatever  rule  of  life  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  prescribe,  by  which  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  God,  ought,  even  in  his  own  view,  to  be  regulated ;  and  he 
will  find  himself,  in  innumerable  instances,  a  transgressor  of  that 
rule.  The  Heathen  Philosophers  anciently,  and  the  Infidels  of 
modem  times,  have  formed  such  rules.  Weigh  them  in  their  own 
balances^  and  they  will  invariably  be  found  Toanting.  Lax,  licen- 
tious, and  even  monstrous,  as  the  laws  are  which  they  have  pro- 
posed for  the  regulation  of  their  own  moral  conduct,  they  still  have 
not  obeyed  them ;  and  will,  if  tried  by  them,  be  certainly  condemn- 
ed. How  much  more  defective  do  they  appear,  when  examined 
by  the  dictates  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  conscience !  How  far 
more  defective,  when  tried  by  the  perfect  law  of  God !  Searched 
by  this  law,  it  will  be  uniforml/ found,  and  every  man,  faithfully 
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employed  in  the  search,  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  m  our  flesh 
datlleih  no  good  thing. 

Among  the  most  affectine  specimens  of  this  evil  character,  a 
conscientious  investigator  will  be  deeply  afflicted  with  those,  which 
constitute  his  ozon  personal  debasement.  If  he  open  his  eye  on 
what  he  has  been,  and  what  he  has  done ;  he  will  find  the  most 
abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Job,  /  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes.  He  will  find,  that  he  has  in  the  true  and  evan- 
gelical sense,  neither  loved  God,  nor  man ;  that  he  has  neither  ac- 
cepted of  his  Saviour,  nor  repented  of  his  sins ;  that  he  has  neither 
laooured  to  be  a  blessing,  nor  even  endeavoured  not  to  be  a  nms- 
ance  to  the  divine  kingdom.  Instead  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  according  to  the  first  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  revelation,  he  will  find,  that  he  has,  in  truth,  prostrated  himself 
to  gold,  to  office,  to  &me,  and  to  pleasure.  Instead  of  the  exact 
justice,  unwavering  truth,  and  expansive  benevolence,  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  will  see,  written  in  the  volume  of  his  life  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
a  succession  of  melancholy  scenes,  and  acts  of  unkinaness,  insin- 
cerity, and  injustice ;  all  contrived,  and  finished,  by  a  mind  shrunk 
with  selfishness,  swollen  with  pride,  heated  with  anger,  debased 
with  avarice,  and  steeled  with  insensibility.  Page  after  page  he 
will  see  stained  with  the  licentious  wanderings  of  an  impure  imagin- 
ation, and  deformed  bjr  the  malignant  pmrposes  of  an  envious,  an- 
gry, and  revengeful  spirit.  In  vain  will  his  eye,  pained  with  these 
narratives  of  sname  and  sin,  wander  firom  one  leaf  to  another 
with  an  anxious,  inauisitive  search,  to  find  the  delightful  records  of 
filial  confidence,  suomission,  and  gratitude,  to  the  Creator;  or  the 
sweet  and  cheering  remembrances  of  Evangelical  charity  towards 
those  around  him  *,  or  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  shall  be  a  fair 
counterpart  to  that  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  vain  will  he  watch 
and  explore  the  humihating  story,  to  glean  from  it  refreshing  recol- 
lections of  self-purification,  the  refinement  of  his  mind,  the  amend- 
ment of  his  heart,  or  the  cleansing  of  his  life.  Over  himself  he 
will  find  the  most  distressing  reasons  to  mourn,  as  over  a  graceless 
and  ruined  child  ;  ruined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gratification 
of  pernicious  appetites  and  passions,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  sense- 
less, thoughdess  indulgence,  doting  with  a  mixture  of  idiocy  and 
madness. 

The  public  exhibitions  of  the  human  character  are  still  more 
striking  displays  of  human  guilt.  Almost  the  only  government  of 
mankind  has  been  tyranny.  Almost  all  the  conduct  of  nations  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  rage  of  plunder,  the  fury  of  war,  and  the 
firenzy  of  civil  discord.  Men  seem  to  have  thought  their  bless- 
ings too  numerous,  and  too  great,  and  the  duration  of  their  life  too 
long.  Accordingly  they  have  roobed  each  other  of  the  former, 
shortened  the  latter,  and  struggled  hard  to  reduce  both  to  nothing* 
At  what  time  has  human  blood  ceased  to  flow  ?  In  what  country 
have  rage  and  revenge  ceased  to  desolate  ?  Wbeni  and  wh^re 
VolJi.  37 
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fc»ve  the  cnes  of  mourning  and  misery  ceased  to  resound  ?  The 
g;rcMLiis  oi  suffcririi:  have  echoed  from  California  to  Japan.  The 
alraum  of  sorrow  has  flowed  wiihoui  interruption  for  six  thousand 
years*  On  all  the  pubhc  concerns  of  man ;  on  every  nation, 
on  every  a^:  have  been  labelled  lumuniationy  Mourning ,  and 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man.  Not  less 
shameful,  not  less  guilty,  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his 
Maker*  Instead  of  rendering  to  this  elorious  Being,  whose  we  arcy 
mnd  whom  wt  art  bound  to  servty  the  direct,  instinctive]  homaee  of 
the  heart,  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  hands;  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging his  rightful  government,  rejoicing  in  his  divine  per- 
fections, and  voluntarily  labouring  to  accomplish  his  exalted  pur- 
poses ;  we  have  said  to  him  with  one  united  voice  :  Depart  from 
•»  ;  ybf  »«  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  Toays.  For  Jehovah, 
the  only  Uving  and  true  God,  mankind  have  substituted  deities, 
formed  by  the  imagination,  graven  by  art,  and  molten  in  the  fur- 
nace. The  forest  has  been  scoured,  the  ocean  swept,  and  the  sky 
ransacked,  for  objects  of  worship.  The  world  has  prostrated  it- 
self before  men,  deformed  with  villany,  and  putrid  with  pollution. 
The  knee  has  bent  to  the  ox,  the  snake,  the  frog,  and  the  fly.  Nay, 
the  heart  has  yielded  its  homage,  prayers,  and  oblations,  to  the 
stock  of  a  tree ;  and  parents  have  sacrificed  their  children  to  the 
great  enemy  of  God  and  man.  Look  over  the  long  page  of  his- 
tory ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  rarely  a  countiy  is 
mentioned,  and  how  rarely  a  period  occurs,  in  which  you  would  be 
willing  to  have  lived. 

But  guilt  is  not  the  only  ingredient  of  the  human  character.  It 
is  scarcely  less  humble  and  insignificant,  than  it  is  guilty.  We  are 
born  of  the  dust,  allied  to  worms,  and  victims  to  corruption.  Weak, 
ignorant,  frail,  perishing,  and  possessed  only  of  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, we  still  are  proud ;  proud  of  our  reason  with  all  its  errors, 
and  of  our  temper  with  all  its  sins.  We  claim  a  kindred  to  An- 
eels ;  but  by  a  voluntary  slavery  to  passion  and  appetite,  assimi- 
late ourselves  to  the  beasts  which  perish.  We  boast  loudly  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature ;  and  prostitute  that  nature,  daily,  on  objects 
oi  shame,  and  remorse,  and  to  purposes,  which  we  would  not,  for 
a  world,  have  known  even  to  our  nearest  friends.  What  a  dread- 
fiil  display  of  our  character  would  our  thoughts,  wishes,  and  de- 
signs, make  to  mankind,  if  they  were  all  printed  in  a  volume,  and 
read  even  by  such  eyes  as  ours  !  How  few  thoughts  do  we  form, 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  an  Angel  know !  How  few 
purposes,  over  which  an  Angel  would  not  weep ! 

In  this  character,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  immoveably  fixed 
and  perverse.  No  event  in  the  immense  providence  of  God  has  con- 
tributed to  prove,  that  there  is  in  a  sinful  mind  a  tendency  to  ren- 
ovation. Arguments  plead,  reason  testifies,  judgments  warn,  and 
mercies  allure,  in  vain.    The  sinful  heart  is  mcased  in  adamant^ 
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and  is  proof  even  to  the  arrows  of  the  Ahnighty.  God  calls  ear- 
nestly, and  continually ;  but  we  refuse.  He  stretches  out  his  handj 
both  to  smite  and  to  heal,  but  we  disregard. 

In  consequence  of  our  Character^  our  Circumstances  have  be- 
come deplorable.  The  law  of  God,  with  an  unalterable  sentence, 
has  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die.  As  a  prelude  to 
the  execution  of  this  penalty,  thorns  and  briers  have  overspread  this 
melancholy  world.  Toil  and  care,  and  suffering,  disease  and  death, 
entered  paradise,  the  moment  it  was  polluted  by  sin ;  withered  all 
its  bloom ;  and  blasted  its  immortality.  Death,  the  dreadful  off- 
spring of  this  dreadful  parent,  has  claimed  the  earth  as  his  empire, 
and  mankind  as  his  prey.  All  nations  have  perished  under  his 
iron  sceptre ;  the  young  man  and  maiden^  old  men  and  children. 
Half  mankind  has  he  compelled  to  the  grave  in  the  dawn  of  child- 
hood ;  and  converted  the  world  into  one  vast  burying  ground.  We 
walk  on  human  dust ;  and  the  remains  of  men  once  living,  are  turn- 
ed up  by  the  plough,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

From  this  deplorable  lot,  and  the  guilty  character  of  which  it 
is  the  reward,  there  was,  independently  of  Christ's  Mediation,  no 
escape  ;  and  to  both  there  was  no  end.  With  heaven  our  com- 
munication was  cut  off.  No  messenger  ever  came  from  that  de- 
lightful world,  to  sooth  the  fears,  or  awaken  the  hopes,  of  man- 
kind, concerning  a  future  existence.  If  in  the  vast  of  being,  or 
the  boundless  extent  of  divine  Benevolence,  good  was  laid  up  in 
store  for  them ;  it  was  unknown.  No  tidings  of  relief  or  hope,  no 
intimations  of  forgiveness  or  reconciliation,  had  ever  reached  this 
desolate  region.  Eternity,  solemn  and  awful  in  itself,  and  more 
solemn  and  awful  from  its  obscurity,  became  intensely  dreadful  to 
beings,  who  could  make  no  claims  to  acceptance,  and  find  no 
solid  ground  of  hope. 

To  such  beings,  now  delightful  must  be  any  tidings  of  good !  How 
much  more  delightful,  tidings  of  extensive  good !  How  transport- 
ing, tidings  of  such  good,  which  by  their  certainty,  banished  dis- 
trust and  doubt  from  the  Soul ! 

II.  The  Nature  of  these  tidings  next  demands  our  consideration. 

This  is  exhibited  in  five  forms  of  phraseology :  That  bringeth 
good  tidings  J  that  publisheth  peace  ^  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good;  thatjoublisheth  salvation;  that  saith  unto  Zion^  Thy  God 
reigneth.  The  first  and  third  of  these  forms  indicate,  generally, 
that  the  tidings  are  good,  or  joyful ;  and  tidings  concerning  good 
of  great  value.  The  remaining  forms  teach  us  the  nature  of  that 
good. 

In  the  two  first  mentioned  forms  of  expression,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  subject  of  these  tidings  is  real  good,  attainable  by  us,  re* 
served  by  God  for  our  enjoyment,  certain,  future,  and  immortal. 
Good  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  minds  as  ours ;  such  as  God 
himself  esteems  real  good ;  and  such  as  it  becomes  his  character 
to  proffer,  and  to  bestow.    The  tidings  concerning  thb  glorious 
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allotment  are,  also,  in  themselves  pronounced  to  be  good ;  because 
th^  are  sincere  and  certain,  and  because  they  communicate  easy 
and  effectual  means  of  making  it  ours. 

It  is  styled,  in  the  second  phrase^  Peace*  Peace  is  th^  cessation 
of  wary  or  contention^  and  in  the  present  case,  the  cessation  of  our 
hostiliitf  Toith  Godj  ourselves^  ana  our  fellow-men.  The  soul  of 
Man  is  at  war  with  his  Maker.  The  great  subject  of  controversy, 
here,  is  our  obedience  to  his  Will.  This  He  requires,  and  we  re- 
fuse. Nothing  can  terminate  the  contest,  but  our  submission :  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Creator  will  bend  his  own  pleasure 
to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  creatures.  In  announcing  these  tidings 
to  mankind,  Christ  first  proclaims  to  them,  that  God  is  willing  to 
be  reconciled.  This  is  mtelligence,  which,  before  the  mediation 
of  Christ  commenced,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  even  in  the 
world  of  benevolence  itself.  Angels  knew  no  reward  for  revolt 
firom  their  Creator,  but  final  rejection :  the  reward,  to  which  their 
own  companions  had  been  irrevocably  condemned.  With  wonder 
and  amazement  they  saw  a  new  system  of  dispensations  conmienc- 
ing  in  this  apostate  world,  and  heard  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
proclaimed  to  man.  Humble  as  was  our  origin,  guilty  and  little  as 
was  our  character,  we  were  commanded,  invited,  and  entreated, 
to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  our  warfere ;  to  return  to  God  our  du- 
ty, and  our  happiness ;  and  to  receive  horn  his  hands  peace,  com- 
mencing in  this  world  and  extending  its  benign  and  delightful  in- 
fluence throughout  eternity. 

7%«  soulj  reconciled  to  its  Ood,  becomes  at  once  reconciled  to  it- 
self With  himself  man  is  as  truly  at  war,  as  with  his  Maker.  A 
contention,  real,  unceasing,  and  violent,  is  carried  on  between 
the  conscience  and  the  passions.  Conscience  claims  to  control 
the  man,  as  her  original  and  rightful  province.  Against  this  claim> 
a  mob  of  furious  passions  revolt ;  and  demand,  and  wrest  out  of 
her  hands,  the  controverted  dominion.  As  in  all  cases,  where  the 
order  established  by  God  becomes  inverted ;  so,  here,  every  real 
interest  is  sacrificed.  The  soul  is  debased  with  guilt,  harassed  by 
fear,  tossed  by  a  tempest  of  conflicting  desires,  wounded  with  re- 
morse, and  hastened  onward  to  final  oestruction.  Conscience,  in 
the  mean  time,  infixes  all  her  stings  into  the  heart  of  this  miserable 
subject  of  domestic  discord,  and  holds  up  her  awful  mirror  before 
his  eyes ;  presenting  him  with  an  exact  and  terrible  portrait  of 
himself;  pale ;  languid ;  sickly  with  mental  diseases ;  his  spiritual 
life  already  gone;  and  himself,  both  soul  and  body,  destined 
speedily  to  an  eternal  grave.  But  when  the  soul  submits  to  its 
Maker,  and  bows  its  own  will  to  his,  the  man  becomes  reconciled 
to  himself.  The  control  of  Conscience  is  not  only  permitted,  but 
chosen.  The  fix)ward  passions,  like  stubborn  children,  who  have 
renounced  their  filial  impiety,  bend  with  a  gentleness  and  serenity, 
before  unknown,  to  a  dominion,  now  first  discovered  not  only  to 
be  safe,  but  easy,  reasonable,  and  delightful.    No  longer  a  seat 
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of  conlbsion  and  discord,  the  soul  becomes,  henceforth,  a  mansioa 
of  peace  and  harmony ;  where  sweet  affections  rise  and  operate, 
under  the  control,  and  the  approbation  of  Conscience.  The  man 
is  reconciled  to  himself;  and,  turning  his  eje  inward,  beholds 
henceforth  a  prospect  beautiful  and  lovely;  an  image  of  heaven ; 
a  resemblance,  faint  and  distant  indeed,  but  still  a  real  resem- 
blance, to  the  character  of  his  Maker. 

Peace  toith  our  feliow-^nen  is  the  natural  conseouence  of  peace 
with  ourselves;  not  indeed  necessarily,  nor  uniformly ;  but  always, 
so  far  as  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  blessing,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  disposition.  While  the  same  internal  hostilitr 
predominates  in  them,  tney  are  unfitted  to  be  at  peace  with  God, 
or  man.  But  the  period  is  hastening,  when  this  happy  state  oC 
mind  shall  be  the  state  of  all  men,  andpeace  shall  prevail  on  eardi 
according  to  the  full  import  of  the  hymn,  sung  by  Angels  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  tidings  of  the  text  will  then  be  illus- 
triously realized ;  and  man,  at  peace  with  his  Maker,  and  himself 
win  be  at  peace  also  with  aJI  his  feUow-men.  The  confused  noise 
of  the  battle  of  the  warrior  will  then  be  heard  no  more ;  and  gar^ 
ments  be  seen  no  more  rolled  in  blood*  Violence  shall,  then,  be 
fw  more  heard  in  the  wwld ;  wasting^  nor  destructionj  vfithin  its 
borders.  The  earth,  no  longer  convulsed  by  human  passions ;  no 
longer  gloomy  and  desolate  with  the  miseries  of  human  conflicts ; 
will  assume  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  morning  in  the  spring ;  where 
all  is  verdant  and  olooming  beneath,  and  all  is  L  right  and  glorious 
above. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  iorwA  of  expression,  this  good  is  styled 
Salvation. 

Salvation  denotes  a  deliverance  from  evil,  and  an  introduction 
lo  the  eniot/ment  of  good.  In  the  present  case,  both  the  evil  and 
the  good  are  immeasurable. 

7ne  evil  is  two-fold;  a  compound  of  sin  and  misery  ;  both  imper- 
fect in  this  world,  and  both  finished  in  the  world  to  come.  From 
both,  in  this  world,  the  deliverance  announced  is  partial ;  begin- 
ning from  nothing,  and  enlarging,  and  ascending,  with  a  constant, 
though  unequal  progress  towards  perfection.  The  soul,  before  a 
massof  deformity  and  corruption,  begins  to  be  adorned  with  life, 
and  grace,  and  beautv.  With  it  angels  love  to  commune ;  on  it  God 
is  pleased  to  look  with  complacency. 

From  future  sin  and  future  misery  the  deliverance  is  complete. 
With  death,  our  last  sins  terminate ;  and  our  last  misery  is  under- 
gone. Cast  your  eyes  forward  through  the  vast  of  duration ;  and 
Slink  what  it  would  be  to  sin  and  stmer  for  ever.  How  amazing 
the  evil !    How  astonishing  the  deliverance ! 

TJu  good  announced  is  two-fold  also  ;  a  glorious  union  of  Virtue 
and  Enjoyment:  like  the  evu,  imperfect  here,  and  consummate 
hereafter.  The  Virtue  of  man  in  his  present  state  is  in&ntine$ 
tottenog  with  an  unsettled  i^p,  and  lisping  with  half-fon&ed  ac- 
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cents.  In  the  future  state,  the  Mind,  advanced  to  perfect  manhood, 
is  completely  sanctified  ;  and  cannot  fail  of  being  completely  bless- 
ed. To  Enjoyment  and  Virtue  that  state  is  wholly  destined. 
Every  thing  found  in  it,  as  once  in  the  earthly  paradise,  blossoms 
with  life  and  happiness,  and  like  Adam^  all  its  inhabitants  are  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

In  the  last  phrase  of  the  Text,  this  good  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the 
declaration  5  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reioneth. 

God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Every 
good  gift  J  in  this  and  all  other  worlds,  and  every  perfect  gift^  is  from 
above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning*  From  Him,  the 
ocean,  6ow  all  those  streams  of  holiness,  which  water,  enrich,  and 
beautify,  his  immeasurable  kingdom.  His  Character,  his  moral 
Essence,  is  Love  ;  and,  wherever  happiness  is  found,  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  the  name  of  every  blessmg,  is  Uke  that  of  the  City 
seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel,  The  Lord  is  there. 

With  these  tidings  resounding  in  their  ears,  the  children  of  Zion 
may  joyfully  say.  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  To  their 
present  and  everlasting  good  his  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  are  by  himself  graciously  consecrated.  To  renew,  pu- 
rify, preserve,  protect,  enlighten,  guide,  quicken,  and  save,  them  in 
this  world ;  and  to  form  them  in  his  own  perfect  image,  and  exalt 
them  to  his  own  perfect  felicity  in  the  world  to  come ;  is  declared 
to  be  his  constant  and  favourite  employment.  In  that  glorious  and 
happy  world,  he  will  unveil  his  face  to  them ;  and  give  them  to  see 
as  tJuy  are  seen,  and  to  know  as  they  are  known.  In  the  smiles  of 
foreivine,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying,  love,  they  will  there  rove, 
and  basK,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

III.  I  shall  consider  the  Messenger,  who  published  these  tidings. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  inquire, 

Who  he  was  ; 

What  he  became  ; 

What  he  did;  and, 

What  he  suffered. 

1st.  He  was  a  Person  of  supreme  glory  and  dignity. 

This  divine  Person  was,  firom  everlastmg,  underived,  mdepend- 
ent,  all-sufficient,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power.  All  things  were  the  work  of  his  hand,  ana  lay 
beneath  his  feet.  At  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  filling  inunensity  and 
eternity,  he  was  ;  and  in  comparison  with  him  there  was  none  else. 
All  nations  before  him  were  as  nothing  ;  and  were  counted  unto  him 
as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Aiigels  in  his  presence  veiled 
their  faces ;  and  Archangels  durst  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  un- 
approachable light,  with  which  he  clothed  himself  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. To  obey  him  was  their  highest  honour ;  to  please  him  was 
their  greatest  happiness.  In  his  service  they  employed  all  their 
powers,  and  found  all  their  transports.    Suns  lighted  up  their  fires 
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at  his  bidding ;  systems  rolled,  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  and  to  ac- 
complish his  designs,  immensity  was  stored  with  worlds,  and  the'u: 
inhaoitants. 

2dly«  He  was  rich  in  all  good. 

Ml  things  were  not  only  made  by  him,  but  for  him*  They  were 
his  property ;  they  were  destined  to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  When  he 
looKed  on  all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  conspicuous  in  the 
beings  which  compose,  and  which  inhabit,  the  Universe ;  He  be- 
held nothing  but  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  reflecting  the  bound^^ 
less  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  which,  in  forms  and  varieties  in- 
finite, were  treasured  up  from  everlasting  in  his  own  incomprehen- 
sible mind.  If  he  chose  to  bring  into  existence  any  aaditional 
number  of  creatures,  to  display  new  forms  and  varieties  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  pre-existent  in  his  own  perfect  intellect,  his 
choice  would  instantaneously  give  them  being.  To  the  Universe, 
which  he  had  made,  he  could  with  infinite  ease  add  anotlier,  and 
another ;  and  fill  with  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  those  deso- 
late wilds  of  immensity,  where  the  wine  of  Angels  never  ventured 
to  rove,  and  whither  no  created  mind  ever  sent  out  a  solitary 
thought.     Thus  the  Universe  of  possible  things  was  his  own. 

He  was  rich  in  the  veneration  and  good-will^  the  complacency  and 
gratitude  J  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Heaven,  throughout  her  vast  re- 
gions, had  fix)m  the  beginning  echoed  to  his  praise.  The  Mormng* 
stars  had  simg  his  pertections  fi?om  their  birth,  and  the  Sons  of  God 
shouted  his  name  for  jou.  The  everlasting  hymn  of  that  exalted 
and  delightful  world  had  ever  been,  Blessings  and  honour^  and  glory j 
and  power^  be  unto  our  God  that  sitteth  on  the  throne^  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever :  and  to  this  divine  ascription  every  virtu- 
ous world  had  continually,  as  well  as  solemnly,  answered,  Amen. 

He  was  rich  in  himself.  His  own  mind  was  the  mansion  of  all 
things  great,  excellent,  and  delightful.  Pure  from  every  stain,  free 
from  every  error,  serene  without  a  cloud,  secure  beyond  a  fear, 
and  conscious  of  wisdom  and  holiness  only,  himself  was  an  ocean 
of  eternal  and  overflowing  good. 

He  was  rich  in  the  complacency  of  his  Father.  He  was  from  ever- 
lasting his  beloved  Son^  in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleased.  From 
everlasting  was  he  by  him^  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  He  was 
daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  alwaybefore  him.  In  the  transcendent 
communion  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  he  experienced  Enjoyment, 
which  no  created  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see ;  and  which  no  mind, 
less  than  infinite,  can  conceive.  On  this  subject  beings  of  yester- 
day  must  not  presume  to  expatiate.  With  the  deepest  reverence, 
they  can  only  exclahn,  //  is  higher  than  heaven,  what  can  we  know  ? 

2dly.  This  glorious  Person,  to  accomplish  the  good,  announced  m 
ihese  tidings,  became  man. 

Although  he  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God^  yet  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation^ 
took  tpon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likenes$ 
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rfmen.  In  this  character  of  immense  humiliation,  he  lived  in  thia 
sinful,  melancholy  world.  To  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  »on 
ofmanj  who  is  but  a  worniy  he  allied  himself  by  birth,  kindred,  and 
character.  All  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  except  sin,  he  vol- 
untarily assumed ;  sprang  from  a  hiunble  lineage  ;  lived  in  a  hum- 
ble employment ;  was  united  to  humble  companions ;  and  was  in- 
variably in  humble  circumstances.  So  depressed  was  he  in  all 
things,  that  he  himself  has  thought  proper  to  say,  I  am  a  worm 
and  no  man* 

Sdly.  In  this  situation  he  did  all  things  well. 

His  life  was  filled  up  with  usefulness  and  duty ;  was  laborious 
beyond  example ;  and  was  wholly  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God, 
ftnd  the  good  of  mankind.  In  conformity  to  this  great  purpose,  he 
•pent  all  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  an  illustrious  discharge  of  the' 
Aities  of  filial  piety.  In  his  public  ministry,  he  taught,  with  un- 
ceasing diligence,  the  Law  of  God ;  the  ruin  of  man  by  his  diso- 
bedience ;  and  the  tiding  of  his  recovery  bjr  his  own  Mediation* 
The  way  of  life  he  marked  out  with  an  unerring  hand :  the  means 
(^  life  he  disclosed  with  a  benevolent  voice.  'Hie  duties,  to  which 
man  is  summoned,  he  exemplified  in  his  own  perfect  conduct.  The 
hopes,  which  man  was  invited  to  cherish,  he  portrayed  in  colours 
of  light.  The  door  of  heaven,  shut  before  to  this  Apostate  world, 
he  unbarred  with  his  own  power ;  and  love  invited  labouring  and 
heavy  laden  sinners  to  enter  in,  and  find  rest.  Wandering  fwro- 
digals,  perishing  with  want  and  nakedness,  and  lost  to  the  universe 
of  God,  he  sought,  and  found,  and  brought  home  to  his  Father's 
house  rejoicing.  Wretches,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins^  he  raised 
to  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  This  vast  earthly  catacomb  he  en- 
tered; and  summoned  together  by  his  voice  the  bones  of  the  im- 
mense congregation  in  its  gloomy  recesses,  bone  to  his  bone.  The 
host  of  skeletons  he  covered  witn  flesh;  and  breathing  upon  them 
the  breath  of  life,  bade  them  stand  upon  their  feet^  as  an  exceeding 
great  atmy  for  multitude. 

To  accomplish  this  Divine  purpose,  he  underwent  every  humilia- 
tion, and  every  suffering.  He  was  bom  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a 
manger.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  humble  and  la- 
borious business  of  a  mechanic ;  and  literally  earned  his  bread  wUh 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Poor  beyond  the  common  lot  of  poverty, 
he  had  noty  while  ministering  immortal  blessings  to  a  world,  a  place 
where  to  lay  his  head.  For  all  the  suffering  he  wrought  miraculous 
works  of  beneficence;  but  the  power,  with  which  they  were 
wrought,  ready  at  the  call  of  others,  was  rarely  exerted  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  hated,  and  persecuted  day  by  day. 
Wickedness  employed  all  its  hostility  against  him ;  its  priae  and 
cunning;  its  malice  and  wrath ;  calumniated  his  name,  invaded  his 
peace,  and  hunted  his  life.  By  his  friends  he  was  betrayed  and 
lorsaken*  By  his  enemies  he  was  accused  of  drunkenness  and 
gluttony,  of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  of  being  the  friend  of  sianerBi 
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and  the  coadjutor  of  Satan.  From  the  agonies  of  Oethsemant  he 
ivas  conveyed  successively  to  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the  Sanhe* 
drim  ;  to  the  bloody  hall  of  Pilate ;  to  the  cross ;  and  to  the  tomli. 
At  the  close  of  a  life,  spent  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  he  consum<* 
mated  all  his  sufferings,  by  undergoing  that  last  and  greatest  of  all 
evils,  the  wrath  of  God,  poured  out  upon  him  as  the  substitute  for 
sinners. 

All  these  things  he  foresaw,  when  he  brought  these  tidings  to 
mankind.  They  were  always  before  him ;  and  were  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  that  Mediation,  which  he  voluntarily  assumed.  They 
were  undergone,  therefore,  in  a  continual  anticipation.  Every 
day  he  was  literally,  a  man  of  sorrow^,  and  acquainted  with  griefs 
In  the  full  view  of  them  all,  he  came  to  this  world,  to  proclaim 
peace  and  salvation  to  those,  who  despised,  rejected,  and  perse- 
cuted him ;  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and  compelled  nim  to 
the  grave.  To  these  very  men  he  announced  all  good ;  himself; 
his  favour;  his  kingdom;  his  house;  his  presence;  his  everlasting 
joy.  Think  what  tidings  these  are.  Think  to  whom  they  are 
published. 

Thus,  from  a  summary  view  of  this  subject,  Christ,  in  publishing 
these  tidings  to  mankind,  appears  invested  with  supreme  amiable- 
ness  and  beauty.  No  attribute,  which  forms,  no  action  which 
becomes,  the  perfect  character,  is  wanting  in  him.  With  ait^hings 
in  his  hands ;  with  all  excellence  and  enjoyment  in  his  mind ;  be 

Eitied  iiSy  miserable  worms  of  the  dust ;  descended  frofn  heaven ; 
ecame  man  ;  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again ;  that  we  might  live 
for  ever.  With  his  own  voice  he  proclaimed,  in  tiie  tidings  of  the 
text,  the  very  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  and  the  infi- 
nite blessings,  which  in  this  manner  he  has  purchased  for  mankind. 
•'There  is  now,"  he  cries,  ^^  glory  to  God  in  the  AigAe^/,  while  there 
b  peace  on  earthy  and  good-will  towards  men.  In  this  ruined  world, 
so  long  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  long  deformed  by  sin,  so  long 
wastea  by  misery ;  where  guilt,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  have 
spread  distress  without  control,  and  mourning  without  hope :  where 
war  and  oppression  have  ravaged  without,  and  remorse  and  des- 
pair consumed  within ;  where  Satan  has  exalted  his  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God,  while  its  sottish  millions  have  bent  before  him  in 
religious  worship ;  in  this  ruined  world,  where,  since  the  Apostacy, 
real  good  was  never  found,  and  where  tidings  of  such  good  were 
never  proclaimed  ;  even  here,  I  announce  the  tidings  of  expiated 
sin;  a  pardoning  God;  a  renewing  Spirit;  an  opening  heaven; 
and  a  dawning  immortality.  Here  peace  anew  shall  lift  her  olive 
branch  over  mankind.  Here  salvation  from  sin  and  wo  shall 
anew  be  found  :  and  here  God  shall  dwell,  and  reign,  the  God  of 
Zion.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour^  and  are  heavy  laden  ;  and 
I  vnll  give  you  rest.  Incline  your  ear,  and  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live :  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you^  even  the 
ture  mercies  of  David.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,  became 
.     Vol.  II.  38 
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he  hoik  mmnied  nu  io  preaA  good  Hdings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  vp  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
etftivee^  and  the  opening  ^  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  1 
mil  greatly  rejoice  m  the  Lord  ;  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  m  my  God; 
for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation;  he  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  ;  as  a  Bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  ornaments  ;  as  a  Bride  adometh  herself  with  jewels  J*^ 

Every  Messenger  of  good  news  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
lovely  ia  the  eyes  of  those,  who  are  deeply  interested  \  and  a  part 
of  that  lustre,  belonging  to  the  tidings  themselves,  is  by  a  natural 
association  diffused  around  him,  by  whom  they  are  borne :  espe- 
cially because  he  is  regarded  as  voluntarily  announcing  good  to 
us,  and  as  rejoicing  in  our  joy.    How  glorious,  how  lovelv,  then, 
does  Christ  appear,  when  coming  with  all  the  inherent  splendour 
and  beauty  oi  his  character,  ana  the  transcendent  dignity  of  his 
station,  to  proclaim  to  us  tidings  infinitely  desirable,  of  good  infi- 
nitely necessary  and  infinitely  great !     Men  to  him  were  wholly 
'1  their  miUions  been  blotted  out  of  the  kiug- 
ild  not  even  have  left  a  blank  in  the  creation* 
I  have  formed,  of  the  stones  of  the  street^ 
>etter,  and  happier ;  more  dutiful,  and  more 
lely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when  the  U- 
;,  are  tidings  of  his  own  arduous  labours  on 
own  unexampled  sufferings :  labours  and  suf- 
good  tidings  could  never  have  reached  us, 
>een  found  in  this  miserable  world !    How 
he  appear,  when,  notwithstanding  the  apos- 
ice  oiAdam,  he  came,  of  his  own  accora,  to 
r  immortal  good  to  rebels  and  enemies ;  and 
n,  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earthy 
with  the  sons  of  men  ! 

e  fhe  guilt,  what  the  debasement,  of  those, 
the  glorious  declarations,  hostile  to  the  be- 
nevolent designs,  and  insensible  to  the  perfect  character,  of  this 
Divine  herald !  How  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid,  must  they  be  to 
all  that  is  beautiful,  engagmg,  and  lovely !  How  grovelling  must 
be  their  moral  taste !  H&w^  wonderful  their  neglect  of  their  owa 
well-bettiff !  H  jw  evidently  is  their  ingratitude  as  the  sin  of  witch* 
crafi,  and  their  stubbornness  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  !  Were  these 
ticliDgs  to  be  proclaimed  in  hell  itself;  one  can  scarcely  &il  to  im- 
agine, that  all  the  malice,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  in  tl^t  dreary 
world,  would  be  suspended ;  that  fiends  would  cease  to  conflict 
with  fiends  5  that  sorrow  would  dry  the  stream  of  never-ending 
tears ;  that  remorse  would  reverse,  and  blunt,  his  stings ;  that  De- 
ajpair  would  lift  up  his  pale  firont  with  a  commencing  smile ;  that 
the  prisoners  of  wrath,  (then  prisoners  of  hope)  would  shake  their 
chains  with  transport;  and  that  all  the  gloomy  caverns  would  echo 
to  the  sounds  of  gratitude  and  joy*  In  our  own  world^^once  equa% 
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hopeless,  these  tidines  are  actually  proclaimed.    What  must  be 
the  spirit  of  those,  who  refuse  to  hear? 

But,  O  ye  followers  of  the  Divine  and  compassionate  Saviour ; 
infinitely  different^ is  the  wisdom,  displayed  by  you!  When  this 
Divine  Messenger  proclaims  to  you  peace  and  salvation ;  when  he 
informs  you  that  he  has  died,  that  you  may  live  ;  when  he  demands 
of  you  cordially  to  embrace  his  atonement,  and  accept  his  interces- 
jioD,  you  cheerfully  hear,  believe,  and  obey.  Conscious  of  your 
own  guilty  character,  and  mined  condition,  you  have  yielded  your- 
selves to  him,  with  all  the  heart,  in  the  humble,  amiable,  penitent^ 
exercise  of  faith  and  love ;  and  finally  chosen  him  as  your  own 
Saviour.  On  your  minds  his  image  is  instamped ;  in  your  life  his 
beauty  shines  with  real,  though  feeble,  radiance :  in  your  character 
his  loveliness  is  begun  :  in  your  souls  his  immortality  is  formed* 
On  you  his  Father  smiles,  a  forgivmg  God.  On  you  his  Spirit 
descends  with  his  sanctifying  and  dove-like  influence.  To  you  Uf 
word  unfolds  all  his  promises ;  his  daily  favour ;  his  everlasting 
love.  To  you  hell  is  barred ;  and  all  its  seducing  and  destroying 
inhabitants  confined  in  chains.  Heaven  for  you  has  already  opened 
its  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  ofglorv  has  entered  m,  to  pre* 
pare  a  place  for  you.  The  joy  of  that  happy  world  has  beeo 
already  renewed  over  your  repentance.  The  Spirit  of  truth  coo- 
ducts  you  daily  onward  in  your  journey  througn  life,  and  in  youp 
Way  towards  your  final  home.  Death,  your  last  enemy,  is  to  vou 
deprived  of  his  strength  and  idn^ ;  and  the  grave  despoiled  oi  ili 
victory.  Your  bodies  will  soon  be  sown  in  the  corruptim,  meah^ 
nessj  and  dishonour  of  your  present  perishable  nature,  to  be  raised 
in  the  incorruption,  power ,  imd  glory ^  of  immortality*  Your  souls, 
cleansed  from  every  sin,  and  stain,  and  weakness,  this  Divine  Mes- 
senger will  present  before  the  throne  of  his  Father  wiiko^  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing :  to  be  acquitted,  approved,  and  blessed. 
In  the  world  of  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  enlarged  with  knowl* 
edge,  and  refined  with  evangelical  virtue,  he  will  unite  you  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Jlrst-bom,  and  to  the  imwnerabU  compoi^ 
of  Angels}  will  make  you  sons,  and  priests,  and  kings  to  God,  ana 
cause  you  to  live,  and  reign,  wsith  hin  for  ever  and  ever.  All 
things  will  then  be  yours  ;  you  vfill  is  ChristUf  and  Christ  will  is 
God's*  Anticipate,  and  by  anticipation  enjoy  to  the  full,  this  di- 
vine assemblage  of  blessings ;  they  are  your  birth-right*  But, 
while  you  enjoy  them,  deeply  pity,  and  fenreotly  pray  for,  your 
foolish,  guilty,  and  miserable  companions* 
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SERMON  LXIV. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHRIST'S  MEDIATION. 
JUSTIFICATION. ^JUSTIFigATION    BY    THE    FREE   GRACE   OF   GOB* 


RoHAVf  lii.  ^A^^BdngJudified  freely  hy  hit  graee^  through  the  redemptioHf  whkk 
it  in  Christ  Jetut. 

In  the  series  of  sermons,  which  I  have  preached  hitherto,  as 
part  of  a  system  of  Theology,  I  have  considered  the  Existence  and 
rerfections  of  God;  the  Disobedience  and  Apostacy  of  Man;  and 
the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  own  righteousness  /  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption^  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son;  the 
Character  J  Mediation^  and  Offices^  of  Chris  t.      The  former  class  of 
subjects  constitutes  what  is  frequently  called  the  Religion  of  Nature  • 
the  latter^  the  first   branches  of  the  Christian,  Remedial  system^ 
grafted  upon  that  religion.     Perfect  beings  are  justified  by  their 
own  obeaience ;  since  they  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  divine  law» 
To  them,  therefore,  the  religion  of  nature  is  amply  sufficient  to  se- 
cure theif  duty,  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  their  final  happi- 
ness.    Sinful  beings  cannot  thus  be  justified ;  because  they  have 
not  rendered  that  obedience,  which  is  the  only  possible  ground  of 
justification  by  Law.     Of  course,  some  other  ground  of  justifica- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  accept* 
ed,  or  rewarded.    For  this  the  religion  of  Christ  professes  to  have 
made  ample  provision.     In  my  examination  of  the  Character  and 
Offices  ot  Christ,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  he  has  taught  all 
which  is  necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  or  done,  by  us,  in  order 
to  our  acceptance  with  God ;   and  has  accomplished  the  expiation 
of  our  sins  in  such  a  manner,  that  God,  in  justifying  us,  may  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Universe.     Thus  far,  it  is  hoped,  the  way  to 
our  return  from  our  Apostacy  has  been  made  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  next  great  question,  to  be  asked,  and  a  question  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  one  of  us,  is,  In  what  manner  do  we  become  inte» 
rested  in  the  Mediation  of  Christ j  and  entitled  to  the  glorious  blesS' 
ings  which  he  fias  purchased  for  man  ?     This  question  is  partially 
answered  in  the  text.     Here  we  are  said  to  be  justified  freely  hy 
the  grace  of  Gody  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  Msus.      In  this 
declaration,  our  justification  is  immediately  connected  with  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  as  its  meritorious,  or  procuring,  cause.     JTie 
iource  of  it,  also,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  directly  asserted:  as  is  also, 
the  manner^  in  which  it  is  accomplished.    We  are  said  to  be  justified 
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freely;  ^nd  justified  bv  his  grace.    All  this  is,  also,  said  to  be  done 
thrfmgh^  by  means  of,  or  on  account  of,  the  redemption  of  Christ. 
These  subjects  are  intended  to  occupy  the  following  discourse. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  consider, 

I.  In  what  sen^e  mankind  are  justified  under  the  GospeL 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  freely  justified  by  the  grace  of  God. 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  what  sense  mankind  are  justifiea  tmder  the 
Gospel. 

The  word  justify,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  taken 
from  the  business  of  judicial  courts ;  and  denotes  the  acquittal  of  a 
person^  tried  by  such  a  court,  upon  an  accusation  of  a  crime.  The 
person,  accused,  being  upon  trial  found  innocent  of  the  charge,  is 
declared  to  be  just,  in  the  view  of  the  Law  ;  and,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
tural figure,  is  said  to  be  justified;  that  is,  made  just.  In  this  ori- 
ginal, forensic  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  in  a  former  discourse,  that  no  human  being  can  be  justified  by 
the  law,  or  before  the  bar,  of  God,  As  all  mankind  have  disobeyed 
this  Law ;  it  is  clear,  that  he,  whose  judgment  is  invariably  accord- 
ing  to  truth,  must  declare  them  guilty. 

Still  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach  us,  that,  what  the  Law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God,  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfid  flesh,  and  for  a  sin-offering,  has,  by 
thus  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh,  accomplished  for  multitudes  of 
our  sinful  race.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  justification,  when 
extended  to  returning  sinners,  must,  in  some  respects,  be,  of  coursei 
ft  thing  widely  different  from  justification  under  the  Law.  A  sub- 
ject of  law  is  justified  only  when  he  is  in  the  full  and  strict  sense 
just:  that  is,  when  he  has  completely  obeyed  all  the  reauisitions  of 
the  law.  In  this  case,  his  obedience  is  the  only  ground  of  his  jus- 
tification :  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  because  he  has  done 
every  thing,  which  was  required  of  him ;  and  no  act  of  disobedi- 
ence can  be  truly  laid  to  his  charge.  From  this  case,  that  of  the 
penitent,  under  the  Gospel,  differs  entirely.  He  has  been  guilty 
of  innumerable  acts  of  aisobedience  ;  and  has  not  fulfilled  the  de- 
mands of  the  Law,  even  in  a  single  instance.  All  these  acts  of 
disobedience  are  truly  chargeable  to  him,  when  he  comes  before 
the  Bar  of  God  at  the  final  trial ;  nor  can  he  ever  be  truly  said  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  them.  If,  therefore,  he  be  ever  justified  ; 
it  must  be  in  a  widely  different  sense  fi*om  that,  which  has  been 
aJready  explained.  The  term  is,  therefore,  not  used  in  the  Gos- 
pel because  its  original  meaning  is  intended  here ;  but  because  this 
term,  figuratively  used,  better  expresses  the  thing  intended,  than 
any  other.  T7u  act  of  God,  denoted  by  this  term  as  used  in  the  Go9* 
pel,  so  much  resembles  a  forensic  justification,  or  justification  by 
law,  that  the  word  is  naturally,  and  by  an  easy  translation,  adopted 
to  express  this  act. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel,  consists  in  the  three 
following  things:  Pardoning  his  sins;  Acquitting  him  from  the  pun- 
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ishmeni  which  they  hceoe  deserved^  and  entitling  him  to  the  r^ards^ 
or  blessings,  due  by  Law  to  perfect  obedience  only* 

In  order  to  form  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  useful  to  examine  the  situation  of  man,  in  his  progress  from 
apostacy  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  promised  Christ,  that, 
if  he  should  make  his  soul  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  should 
see  a  seed,  which  should  prolong  their  days  ;*  Or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  God  in  the  89th  Psalm,  His  seed  should  endure  for  ever,  and  his 
throne,  that  is,  his  dominion  over  them,  as  the  days  of  Heaven*  In 
this  covenant,  three  things  are  promised  to  Christ,  in  consequence  of 
his  assumption,  and  execution,  of  the  Mediatorial  oflSce :  Ist,  T%at 
a  seed  shall  be  given  him;  2d,  That  they  shall  endure  and  be  happy 
for  ever;  and  3d,  That  his  dominion  over  them  shall  be  co-extended 
with  their  eternal  being.  It  was,  then,  certain,  antecedently  to 
Christ's  entrance  upon  the  office  of  Mediator,  that  he  should  not 
assume,  nor  execute,  it  in  vain  ;  but  should  receive  a  reward  for  all 
his  labours  and  sufferings ;  such  as  he  thought  a  sufficient  one  5  such 
as  induced  him  to  undertake  this  office,  and  to  accomplish  all  the 
arduous  duties  which  it  involved.  This  reward  was  to  be  formed 
of  rational  and  immortal  beings,  originally  apostate,  but  redeemed 
by  him  from  their  apostacy,  ihroueh  the  atonement,  made  for  their 
sins  by  his  sufferings ;  particularly  his  death ;  and  the  honour,  which 
he  rendered  to  the  divine  law  by  his  personal  obedience.  All  these 
redeemed  apostates  were  to  endure  for  ever  in  a  state  of  perfect 
holiness  and  happiness ;  and  both  this  holiness  and  happiness  were 
to  be  for  ever  progressive,  under  his  perfectly  wise  and  benevolent 
administration. 

In  this  covenant,  then,  it  is  promised,  that  the  persons  here  spo- 
ken of,  and  elsewhere  declared  to  be  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindred,  and  tongues,  should  be 
the  seed,  the  children  of  Christ;  his  property ;  and  that  not  only  in 
a  peculiar,  but  in  a  singular  dense ;  not  only  created  by  him,  as  all 
otner  intelligent  beings  were,  but  redeemed  by  him  abo;  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  Hfe. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  will  clearly  show  us,  that  sm- 
ners  can  never  become  Christ's  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  be  accept- 
ed by  him,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  against  them  by  the  law  of  God.  This  law^  I 
have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  unalterable.  It  id  in  1^ 
self  perfect;  and  cannot  be  made  better.  God,  the  perfect  and 
tinchangea  ble  Being,  cannot,  without  denying  his  perfection,  consent 
to  make  it  worse.  Besides,  He  has  declared,  that  the  Umverse 
shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shaU 
pass,  until  all  shall  be  fulfilled.  Yet  if  this  sentence  be  univerMl- 
ly  executed,  the  reward,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  re- 

•  iMOahlliLlO.    Lowth. 
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demption,  viz.  the  immortal  holiness  and  happinesa  of  those,  who 
in  that  covenant  were  promised  to  him  as  his  seed,  must  of  neces- 
sity foil.  This  sentence,  therefore,  will  not  be  universally  executed, 
because  such  an  execution  iD(m/<2  render  the  promise  of  Ood  of  naru 
effect. 

Further;  all  who  are  involved  in  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
will  not  only  suffer,  but  also  sin  for  ever.  But  no  words  are  neces- 
sary to  prove,  that  a  collection  of  sinners,  continuing  to  sin  for 
ever,  could  in  no  sense  constitute  a  reward  to  Christ,  for  his  labours 
and  sufferings,  in  the  work  of  redemption.  From  them  he  could 
receive  neither  love,  gratitude,  nor  praise.  In  their  character  he 
could  see  nothing  amiable,  nothing  to  excite  his  complacency.  In 
his  government  of  them,  his  goodness  and  mercy  would  find  no 
employment,  and  achieve  no  glory.  Nor  could  they  ever  be  hisia 
the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  evident,  that,  with  regard  to  all  those 
who  are  thus  promised  to  Christ,  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  Law 
will  not,  and  cannot,  be  executed ;  and  that,  when  they  appear 
at  their  final  trial,  they  will  be  acquitted  firom  the  punishment  due 
to  their  sins,  and  delivered  fi^m  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  char- 
acter. All  this  is  plainly  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption.  Accordingly,  we  fmd  it  all  promised  in 
the  most  definite  manner,  wherever  the  subject  is  mentioned  ia  the 
Gospel. 

The  first  step,  in  the  final  fiilfilment  of  the  promises,  contained  in 
this  covenant,  towards  those  who  are  the  seed  of  Christ,  is  thepar* 
don  of  their  sins.  Sin,  until  it  is  pardoned,  is  still  charged  to  the 
sinner's  account.  Hence,  he  is,  m  this  situation,  exposed  to  the 
punishment  which  it  has  deserved.  The  pardon  of  sin  is,  of  course, 
attended  by  the  exemption  of  the  sinner  from  punishment ;  so  much 
of  course,  that  these  things  are  usually  considered  as  but  one. 
They  are,  however,  separable,  not  onlv  in  thought,  but  in  feet. 
We  do  not  always,  nor  necessarily  punish  offenders,  whom  we  still 
do  not  forgive.  The  offender  may  have  merited,  and  may  contin- 
ue to  merit,  punishment!  and  vet  suflScient  reasons  may  exist, why 
he  should  not  be  punished,  although  they  are  not  derived  from  his 
moral  character.  Forgiveness,  in  the  full  sense,  supposes  the  of- 
f«ader  penitent ;  and  includes  an  approbation  of  his  character  as 
such,  and  a  reconciliation  to  him  of  the  person  who  forgives.  But 
these  things  are  not  involved  in  a  mere  aetermination  to  exempt  an 
offender  fix)m  punishment.  On  the  part  of  God,  however,  in  his 
conduct  towards  returmng  sinners,  these  things  are  not,  I  confess, 
se^rable  in  fact. 

But  the  sinner  might  be  forgiven,  and  acquitted  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  sins ;  and  yet  not  be  rendered  the  subject  of 
fftture  blessings:  much  less  of  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption.  He  might  be  annitmated.  He  might  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  imperfect,  and  mixed,  like  that  of 
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the  present  world ;  or  he  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
unmixed  and  perfect,  and  yet  greatly  inferior  to  that,  which  will  be 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  penitent  children  oi  Adam.  Another  step, 
therefore,  indispensable  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  is  entitling  them  to  the  very  blessings,  which  are 
here  promised :  viz.  the  blessings  of  heaven :  the  first  blessings,  as 
I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

These  three  things,  which  I  have  specified,  as  being  involved  in 
the  justification  of  mankind,  are  all  clearly  included,  and  promised 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption :  and  the  connexion  of  them,  or  of 
our  justification,  with  that  work,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
our  justification  can  rest,  is,  I  think,  too  manifest  fi:om  what  has 
been  said,  to  be  doubted. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  intend  by  justificalion  vnder  the  GoS' 
pel^  1  shall  inquire, 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  said  to  be  justijied  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  discourse,  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience,  it  is,  I  trust, 
evident,  that  our  justification  can  in  no  sense  nor  degree,  be  said 
with  truth,  to  be  merited  by  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  it  oKust  of  necessity  be  communicated  fi-eely.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  examine  it  particularly ;  so  as  to  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion concerning  its  nature ;  and  so  as  to  obviate  any  objections, 
which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me.  To  this  ex- 
amination it  will  be  indispensable,  that  1  settle,  in  the  beginning, 
the  meanings  which  I  annex  to  the  term^  Grace^  on  which  the  import 
of  the  proposition  depends. 

The  word  Grace^  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  various 
senses. 

1st.  It  denotes  a  free  gift^  which  was,  perhaps,  its  original 
meaning : 

2dly.  The  free,  sovereign  love  of  th^  Father^  Son^  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  source  of  every  such  gift  from  God  : 

3dly.  The  efficacious  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts  of 
mankind:  2  Corinthians  xii.  9. 

4thly.  That  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
Christians.:  Romans  v.  2. 

5thly.  Any  virtue  of  the  Christian  character :  and, 

6thly.  Any  particular  favour  J  communicated  by  God:  Eph.  iii.  8. 

Beside  this,  in  common  use  it  denotes  gracefulness  of  person^ 
deportment,  or  character. 

in  the  text,  it  is  manifesdy  used  in  the  second  sense  ;  and  denotes 
the  free,  sovereign  love  of  God;  the  source  of  all  our  benefits. 

That  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  thus  understood^ 
I  will  now  attempt  to  show  by  the  following  considerations : 
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l8t«  Under  the  influence^  or  in  the  indulgencej  of  this  Love,  God 
formed  th§  original  design  of  saving  mardcind* 

The  law  of  God  is  a  perfectly  just  law.  But  bv  this  law  man 
was  condemned,  and  finally  cast  off.  Justice,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  demanded  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  condemnation* 
Of  course,  this  deliverance  was  proposed,  and  planned,  by  the 
mere  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

Sdly.  The  covenant  of  redenqttion  was  the  resxdt  <ff  the  sam$ 
mercy. 

In  this  covenant,  God  promised  to  Christ  the  eternal  happiness 
of  all  his  seed ;  that  is,  his  followers.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no 
one  of  these  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  This  was  certainlv  foreknown 
by  God «,  and  with  this  foreknowledge  he  was  pleased  to  promise 
this  glorious  blessing  concerning  creatures,  who  were  only  rebels 
and  apostates,  and  who  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  indignation* 
Sovereign  love,  only,  could  operate  m  favour  of  such  beings  as 
*  Uiese. 

3dly.  The  same  Divine  disposition  executed  the  work  of  redemp^ 
tion. 

When  Christ  came  to  his  own ;  his  own  received  him  not.  On 
the  contrary,  thev  hated,  opposed,  and  persecuted  him  through 
his  life ;  and,  with  a  spirit  sail  more  maligipmt  an(^  furious,  put 
him  to  death. 

The  very  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  men.  We 
ourselves,  who  condemn  the  Jews  as  Murderers,  still  with  the 
same  pertinacity  reject  the  Saviour.  We  neither  believe,  nor 
«bey ;  we  neither  repent  of  our  sins,  nor  forsake  them ;  we  neither 
receive  his  instructions,  nor  walk  in  his  ordinances.  Opposed  to 
him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  opposed  to  him,  also,  in  our  lives. 

The  same  opposition  prevails  in  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  Nor 
is  there  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  a  single  known  instance, 
in  which  it  may  be  believed,  even  with  remote  probability,  that 
man,  from  mere  native  propensity,  or  an  original  goodness  of 
heart,  has  cordially  acceptea  Christ.  Certainly,  nothing  but  the 
sovereign  love  of  God  could  accomplish  such  a  work,  as  that  of 
redemption,  for  beings  of  this  character. 

4thly.  7%e  Mission  and  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  the  resuU 
of  this  love  only. 

In  the  human  character  there  is  nothing  to  merit  the  interference 
of  this  glorious  person  on  the  behalf  of  mankind.  Christ  cams 
to  seekj  and  to  redeem,  man,  because  he  was  lost.  The  Divine 
spirit  came  to  sanctify  him,  because  without  sanctification  he  was 
undone.  This,  the  very  fiau:t  of  his  regeneration  unanswerably 
proves.  Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 
Without  evangelical  /ove,  says  St.  Paul^  I  am  nothing :  uiat  is, 
I  am  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  God :  I  have  no  spiritual  or  virtuous 
existence.  From  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  then,  to  man ;  and 
die  fact,  that  he  is  regeneratea ;  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  notbiMg 
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in  his  nature,  except  his  miserable  condition,  which  could  be  an 
inducement  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  to  interfere  in  human  concerns. 
What  is  true  of  this  act  of  the  Divine  Spmt,  is  equally  true  of 
his  agency  in  enlightening^  quickening^  P^^fyi^gt  ond  strengthen^ 
ing^  man  in  the  Christian  course^  and  conducting  him  finaUy  to 
heaven. 

5thly*  As  all  these  steps^  so  plainly  necessary  to  the  justification 
of  man,  are  the  result  oi  the  unmerited  love  of  God;  so  his  justtfi- 
cation  itself  flows  entirely  from  the  same  love* 

Christ  in  his  sufferings  and  death  made  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind!  In  other  words,  he  rendered  to  the  law, 
character,  and  government,  of  God,  such  peculiar  honour,  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  their  unchangeable  nature  and  glory,  that 
sinners  should,  on  the  proper  conditions,  be  forgiven.  But  the 
atonement  inferred  no  obligation  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
forgive  them.  They  were  still  sinners,  after  the  atonement,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  before.  la  no  degree 
were  they  less  guilty,  or  less  deservine  of  punishment. 

The  supposition,  incautiously  admitted  by  some  divines,  that 
Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  by  his  active  and  passive 
obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  satisfies 
the  demands  of  a  creplitor,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  heretofore 
proved  to  be  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures.  We  owed  God  our 
obedience,  and  not  our  property ;  ana  obedience  in  its  own  nature 
is  due  from  the  subject  himself,  and  can  never  be  rendered  by  an- 
other. In  refusing  to  render  it,  we  are  criminal;  and  for  this 
criminality  merit  punishment.  The  guilt,  thus  incurred,  is  inherent  ^ 
in  the  criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.  AH  that,  in  this  case,  can  be  done  by  a 
substitute,  of  whatever  character,  is  to  render  it  not  improper  for 
the  Lawgiver  to  pardon  the  transgressor.  No  substitute  can,  by 
any  possible  effort,  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty,  or  to  deserve  pun- 
ishment. This  (and  I  intend  to  say  it  with  becoming  reverence)  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  Omnipotence  itself.  The  fact,  that  he  is 
guiltv,  is  past ;  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  comes  before  God, 
comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only ;  and  must,  if  strict  justice 
be  done,  be  therefore  condemned.  If  he  escape  condemnation, 
then,  he  can  derive  these  blessings  from  mercy  only,  and  in  no  de- 
gree from  Justice.  In  other  words,  every  blessing,  which  he 
receives,  is  a  free  gift.  The  pardon  of  his  sins,  his  acquittal  fi'om 
condemnation,  and  his  admission  to  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  are 
all  given  to  him  fireeljr,  and  graciously,  because  God  regards  him 
with  incite  compassion,  and  is  therefore  pleased  to  communicate 
to  him  these  unspeakable  fiaivours. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  hcis  promised  these  blessings  to  th$ 
penitent^  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  with  Christ,  and  m 
th€  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  the  penitent ;  and  has  thus  brought 
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htmiBlf  under  obligation  to  bestow  them :  I  answer,  that  this  is  in- 
deed  true,  but  that  it  affects  not  the  doctrine.  The  promise^  madt 
in  these  covenants^  is  a  gracious  promise^  originated  dy  the  Divine 
compassion.  Certainly,  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  God,  is  not 
the  less  free,  or  gracious,  beonuse  he  was  pleased  to  publish  his 
own  merciful  desien  of  accepting  penitent  sinners,  and  to  confirm 
it  to  Ihem  by  a  voluntary  promise.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct  towards  the  sinner,  every  spiritual 
blessing  which  the  sinner  receives,  antecedently  to  his  justification, 
is  the  result  of  grace  t)nly,  or  a  sovereign  love.  These  preceding 
acts,  therefore,  being  thenflelves  absolutely  gracious,  can  never 
render  the  act  of  justifjring  the  sinner  the  less  gracious,  or  render 
him  the  meritorious  object  of  that  justification,  to  which  he  could 
never  have  been  entitled,  but  by  means  of  these  preceding  acts  of 
grace.  The  promise  of  justification  was  made,  not  to  a  meritori- 
ous being,  but  to  a  sinner ;  a  guilty,  miserable  rebel,  exposed  by 
his  rebellion  to  final  perdition.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is 
an  act  eaually  gracious  with  that  of  making  the  promise  itself. 

Shoula  it  be  said,  that  the  sinner  is  renewed,  antecedent^  to  his 
justificcUion  ;  and,  having  thus  become  a  holy  or  virtuotis  being,  has 
also  become  either  wholly,  or  partially,  a  meritorious  object  of  justi' 
Jication :  I  answer,  that  the  Law  of  God  condemns  the  smner  to 
death  for  the  first  transgression.  Now  it  will  not  be  said,  that  the 
sanctified  sinner  is  not  chargeable  with  many  transgressions ;  the 
ruilt  of  which  still  lies  at  his  door,  and  for  which  he  may  now  be 
lustly  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  repentance.  This,  it  is 
oelieved,  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  a  former  discourse  con- 
cerning the  impossibility  of  iustification  by  our  own  obedience. 
The  sinner  therefore,  although  sanctified,  still  deserves  the  wrath 
of  God  for  all  his  transgressions ;  and,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Law,  must,  if  considered  only  as  he  is  in  himself,  be  finally 
punished. 

TTiat  the  penitent  is  not  partially  justified  on  account  of  his  own 
merit  after  he  is  sanctified,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  if  we 
attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  It  mil  be  admitted,  that  all  those,  who  are  sanctified,  ate 
alsojustified. 

Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified :  that  is,  he  justified  all 
those,  whom  he  called  effectually,  or  sanctified.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  some  persons  are  sanctified  on  a  dying  bed^  when  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  of  righteousness,  which 
might  be  the  ground  of  their  justification.  The  case  of  the  penitent 
^thief  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  substantially 
of  this  nature.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  some  persons  are  sane* 
tifiedfrom  the  womb  ;  as  were  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist}  not 
that,  of  these,  some  die,  antecedently  to  that  period  of  life,  when 
thev  become  capable  of  direct  acts  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The 
iihiidren  of  beheving  parents,  dedicated  to  God,  and  dying  in  their 
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ihfancy,  will,  I  appose,  be  allowed  to  be,  universally,  instances 
of  this  kind.  Concerning  all  the  instances,  which  exist,  of  both 
these  classes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  without  eKceptkwi 
they  are  the  subjects  of  iustification ;  and  that  they  are  in  no  aewst 
justified  on  account  of  their  own  righteousness ;  but  solely  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ*  If, 
then,  others  are  justified  partially,  on  account  of  thenr  owl  right- 
eousness ;  justification  is  given  to  some  of  mankind  on  one  ground^ 
or  procuring  cause,  and  to  others  on  another,  and  very  different 
grotmd.  But  no  such  doctrine  is  any  wher^  taug^it,  or  even  ninted 
at,  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  I  presume,  that  no  intelligent  man,  ac- 
quainted with  them,  will  pretend,  that  any  such  diversity  exists  in 
toe  justification  of  mankind. 

3dly.  The  Scriptures  no  where  teach  us,  that  we  are  justified 
fartly  on  account  of  our  own  righteousness,  and  partly  on  ^iccouni 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 

St.  Paid,  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  context,  pursuing  the  subject 
of  justification  by  the  firee  grace  of  God,  says.  Where  is  boastit^y 
then  ?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  Law  ?  Uf  works  ?  J^ay  ;  but 
by  the  lam  of  faith.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  all  boasting  is  abso- 
lutely excluded ;  and  that  it  is  excluded,  not  by  the  law  of  works, 
but  by  the  law  of  faith.  But  the  same  Apostle  says,  that  to  kim 
that  worketh  the  reward  is  reckoned,  not  of  grace,  hut  of  debt  :  dDat 
is,  the  reward  of  iustification  and  its  consequences  would  be  dm  io 
him,  who  received  it  on  account  of  his  works.  He,  then,  certainly 
migfU  boast :  that  is,  he  might  truly  say,  that  he  had  merited  justi- 
fication by  his  own  works.  If  he  had  merited  justification  partly 
by  his  own  works,  he  can  truly  boast  of  having  merited  that  part 
of  his  justification.  Boasting,  therefore,  cannot,  on  this  plan  of 
justification,  be  excluded.  Yet  the  Apostle  elsewhere  teaches  us, 
that  it  was  one  end  of  the  system  of  redemption,  as  estabfished  by 
God,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence,  but  that  he  who  glo» 
fieth,  should  glory  onl^  in  Christ.  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  that  no  mention 
of  it  should  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  no  passage  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  much  relied  on  by  its  abettors,  as  the  discourse 
of  Sl  James  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his  Epistle.  In  a  future  dis- 
course I  design  to  examine  the  account,  given  of  this  subject  by 
St.  James  9  and  expect  to  show,  tha^  he  furnishes  no  support  to  it. 
Should  I  succeed  in  this  expectation,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be  given  up. 

3dly.  7%e  works  of  the  best  men  never  fulfil  the  demands  of  ihe 
Lam  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  ground,  either  wholly,  or  partial* 
ly,  of  their  justification. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ho- 
floans,  St.  Paul  describes  his  own  state,  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  tfttf 
tifieUe^  or,  generally*  qfter  Me  conversion.    As  this  assertion  ll&s 
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hem  ^loubted ;  and  as  respectable  Divines  have  supposed  this  dis- 
oourse  to  be  an  account  of  St.  PattPs  state  before  he  was  converted  $ 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  This  I  shall  dO| 
very  smnmariiy,  in  the  three  following  remarks, 

1st.  St.  Paul  observes^  verse  29d5  /  delight  in  the  law  of  Godj 
nfUr  the  inward  man.  This  assertion  was  never  true  of  any  man, 
aotecedefttly  to  his  regeneration.  St.  Patd  does  not  say,  that  he 
approves  of  the  law  of  God.  This  would  have  been  a  declaration 
coQcemiog  his  reasem,  or  his  conscience.  But  he  says,  /  delight  in 
ike  Law  tf'Vod.  This  is  a  declaration  concerning  his  feelings  / 
Jik  heart  Thtt  heeirt  of  an  unregenerate  man  never  yet  delighted 
in  the  Divine  Law. 

3dly.  In  the  24th  verse,  he  exclaims,  0  wretched  manj  that  lam! 
Who  shtdl  dehver  nte  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  . 

From  this  exclamation  it  is  certain,  that  the  evil,  from  which  St* 
i\ttc2  so  passionately  wished  a  deliverance,  was  existir^at  the  time 
vAsn  the  passage  was  written.  But  at  the  time  when  the  passage 
was  written,  St.  Paul  had  been  a  convert  many  years*  The  evil 
existed,  therefore,  after  his  conversion. 

Sdly.  In  the  25/A  verse^  he  sat/Sj  So  then^  with  the  mind  I  myself 
«eroe  ike  taw  of  God. 

This  assertion  could  n«ver  be  truly  made  concerning  any  unre- 
generate man*  The  mind  of  every  such  man^  we  know  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Apostle,  is  enmity  against  Godj  not  subject  io 
'his  JLozo,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

The  account  ^ven  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  in  this  chapter,  is,  then, 
an  account  ofhxs  moral  state^  at  the  time  when  the  chapter  was  writ' 
4m.  As  St.  Paul  in  all  probability  was  inferior  to  no  other  mere 
man,  in  moral  excellence ;  he  may  be  justly  considered  as  having 
given  us,  here,  a  description  of.  Christians  in  their  very  best  state* 

But,  if  in  this  slate  there  is  a  law  in  their  members^  warring 
against  the  law  of  their  minds^  and  bringing  them  into  captivity  to 
-Ski  law  of  sinj  which  is  in  their  members  ;  if  when  they  would  do 
gvodj  evil  is  present  with  them  ;  so  that  the  good  which  they  would 
ihey  do  not ;  and  the  evil  which  they  would  not  they  do  ;  how  plain 
k  tt,  Aat,  instead  of  meeting  justification  by  their  works,  they  daily 
yic^te  the  law  of  God,  provoke  his  anger,  expose  themselves  to 
cohdenmatKHi,  and  stand  in  infinite  need  of  the  intercession  of 
'Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  order  to  their  salvation ! 

Besides,  the  very  best  actions  of  regenerated  men  are  imperfect ; 
and  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Law*  This  position  is  so 
raoely  contested,  that  I  need  not  here  allege  arguments,  to  evince 
Its  troth.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  an  obedience,  which 
does  not  even  answer  the  demands  of  the  Law  in  any  case,  but  is 
invariably  defective,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  sinful,  can  be 
the  ffound  of  justification  to  any  man* 

I  mwe  now  finished  the  obssrvationg,  which  I  intended  concern- 
kff;  duf  aabjeot*  if  IjBWtake  not,  they  frumish  ample  prooi^  that  we 
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are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  few  remarks  shall  conclude  the  dis- 
course. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident y  that  the  salvation  of 
mankind  is  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the  character,  amd  pmrticularhf 
of  the  Benevoknce,  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  cannot  dwell;  and  shall  •nly  observe  summari- 
ly, that  the  work  of  our  salva  don  was  contrived,  and*  accomplish- 
ed, by  God  alone :  that  the  means,  by  which  it  vms  accomplished, 
viz.  the  Mediation  of  Chinst,  and  the  mission  and  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  from  lessening,  only  enhance,  our  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Benevolence,  displayed  in  this  work :  that  the  good- 
will, manifested  in  doing  any  thing,  is  ever  proportioned  to  the  ef- 
forts, which  are  made  :  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  efforts,  actual- 
ly made,  are  the  most  wonderful,  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
Universe ;  and  that  they,  therefore,  discover  the  good-will  of  the 
Creator  to  mankind,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  degree,  wholly  unex- 
ampled. 

AH  this,  at  the  same  time,  was  done  for  beings  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  God.  In  himself,  therefore ;  in  his  own  compassion ;  must 
have  existed,  the  originating,  powerful,  and  productive  cause  of  this 
wonderful  event.  What  must  have  been  the  good-will  of  Him, 
who  sent  his  Son  to  seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost ;  and  to 
become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  sinners 
and  rebels  might  live  ? 

2dly.  The  Socinian  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone* 
ment,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  exercise  of 
grace  in  our  justification,  is  here  te^n  to  be  groundless. 

If  the  observations,  mi^e  in  this  discourse,  are  true ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  instead  of  lessening,  or  destroying,  the  ex- 
ercise of  grace  in  our  justification,  only  renders  this  act  of  God 
more  eminently  gracious.  If  all  these  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  particularly  the  atonement  of  Christ,  were  necessary 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the  mercy,  which 
resolved  on  them  all,  is  far  more  strongly  displayed,  than  if  nothing 
more  had  been  necessary,  than  barely  to  forgive  the  sinner. 

3dly.  If  God  be  thus  merciful,  all  the  declarations  of  his  mercy 
(Mght  to  be  beMved  by  us. 

The  disposition,  which  could  contrive,  and  execute,  these  things, 
of  its  own  mere  choice  ;  without  any  reward ;  without  any  expect- 
ation of  any  rewterd ;  for  beings  equally  undeserving,  and  unne- 
cessary ;  can  do  all  diings,  which  are  kind,  and  proper  to  be  done. 
Especially  can  this  disposition  carry  the  things,  which  it  has  con- 
trived, andbegun,intocomplete  execution.  To  do  this  is  its  own 
natural  bent ;  the  mere  progress  ef  its  inherent  propensities.  The 
.declarations  thereCye,  whi(£  manifest  the  determination  of  hinii  in 
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whom  this  disposition  resides,  to  accomplish  all  things  pertaining 
to  this  work,  ought  cordially,  as  well  as  entirely,  to  be  believed. 
To  distinist  them  is  equally  absurd,  and  guilty :  absurd,  because 
they  are  supported  by  the  most  abundant  evidence ;  guilty,  be- 
cause the  distrust  springs  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  tne  under- 
standing. 

Why  should  God  be  disbelieved,  when  he  declares,  that  he  hat 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner  F  or  when  he  proclaims,  Who-' 
soever  wi//,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ?  If  he 
bad  wished  to  punish  mankind,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
views,  or  pleasure,  could  he  not  have  done  it  with  infinite  ease  ? 
To  him  it  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  announce  the  forjgiveness 
of  sin ;  to  send  his  Son  to  die,  or  to  give  his  Spirit,  and  his  Word, 
to  sanctify,  and  save.  This  immense  preparation  depended  solely 
on  his  own  mere  pleasure.  He  might  have  suffered  the  law  to  take 
its  course.  He  might  have  annihilated,  or  punished  for  ever,  the 
whole  race  of  Adam ;  and  with  a  commana  have  raised  up  a  new 
and  better  world  of  b^^s  in  their  stead.  Men  are  in  no  sense  ne-  - 
cessary  to  God.  He  pnght  have  filled  the  Universe  with  Aogek 
at  once ;  perfect,  obedient,  excellent,  and  elorious  beings ;  and 
been  loved,  praised,  and  obeyed,  by  them  for  ever.  Why  then, 
but  because  he  was  desirous  to  save  poor;  guilty,  perishing  men, 
did  he  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  salvation  ?  Wny  did  he  give 
his  Son,  to  reaeem  them  ?  Why  did  he  send  his  Spirit,  to  sanctify 
them  ?  Why  did  he  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  allpeo* 
pie?  Why  does  he  wait  wiUi  infinite  patience,  why  has  he  alwajri 
waited,  to  be  gracious ;  amid  all  the  provocations,  and  sins,  of  thig 
polluted  world  ?  Why  are  the  calls  of  mercy,  after  being  so  long, 
and  so  extensively,  rejected  with  scorn  and  insult,  repeated  throu^ 
one  age  after  another  ?  Why,  after  all  our  unbeliei,  are  they  re- 
peated to  us  ?  Why  are  we,  after  all  ©ur  transgressions,  assem- 
Died,  this  day,  to  hear  them  ?  The  true,  the  only,  answer  is ;  Godi 
is  infinitely  kind,  merciful,  and  willing  to  save  tojhe  uttermost. 

Let,  then,  this  glorious  Being  be  believed  without  distrust :  with- 
out delay.  Let  every  sinner  boldly  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  5  to 
the  door  of  life ;  and  be  assured,  that,  if  he  desires  sincerely  to 
enter,  he  will  not  be  shot  out. 
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JUSTinCATION. — THE   DUTY  OP   BXLIEVINCIt 


BoKAVt  liL  TS^Therefore  we  eoneludB,  thai  m  mm  itJudyUd  by/mtk,  wilkmU  fte 
dudi  of  th$  Law : 

MOBB  OORSXOTLT  BSVDERZD, 

Tkenfire  we  eendudtf  that  Man  it  juiUfied  by  faUhf  without  worke  of  Lam* 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  in  consequence 
ofth€  redemption  of  Christy  Man  is  justified  freely  hy  the  grace  of 
Oed»  The  grace  of  God  is  the  source^  the  moving  causey  of  this 
blessing  to  mankind*  The  next  subject  of  consideration,  before 
US)  is  the  Means  J  by  which  man^  in  the  economy  of  redemption^  ie- 
cwnes  entitled  to  this  blessing*  These,  in  the  text,  are  summed  up 
ia  the  single  article,  Faith  ^  which  is  here  d^lared  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  iustification*  To  elucidate  this  truth  is  the  design,  witb 
which  I  have  selected  thepresent  theme  of  discourse* 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  doctrine  in  form,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remind  you,  that  an  Objection  is  raised  against  it  at  the  thresh- 
old ;  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  would  seeoi  to  overthrow  it  at 
once.  It  is  this :  that  faith  is  so  far  from  being  of  a  moral  natursy 
as  to  be  necessary^  and  unavoidable :  rmn  being  absolutely  passive 
in  beiievingy  and  %mder  a  physical  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise 
than  he  actu^^hr  does  ;  whether  in  believing^  or  disbelieving.  Of 
course^  it  is  ftirUier  urged,  An  altri^e^  governed  wholly  bv  physicai 
necessity,  can  never  recommend  us  to  God^  much  less  become  the 
ground  of  so  vmportani  a  blessing,  as  justification* 

It  will  be  easily  ^n  that,  so  long  as  this  objection  has  its  hold 
an  the  mind,  ancf  is  allowed  its  full  import,  the  doctrine  of  justtfi- 
caiion  by  faith  can  never  be  received,  unless  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  faith  is  a  thing,  over  which  we 
have  no  conti*ol ;  if  we  believe  only  imdei«Che  influenoe  of  a  physi- 
cal necessity,  and,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  Faith  is  so 
&r  from  being  praiseworthy,  amiable,  and  capable  of  recommend- 
ing us  to  God,  as  to  merit  and  sustain  no  moral  character  at  all. 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  faith  and  unbelief,  being 
equally  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  can  never 
constitute  a  moral  distinction  between  men.  Faith  can  never  be 
an  object  of  the  approbation ;  nor  unbelief  of  the  disapprobation 
of  God*  Much  less  can  we  be  praiseworthy  in  believing,  or 
blameable  in  disbelieving*  Still  less  can  we  on  one  of  these  grounds 
b^  rewarded,  and  on  the  other  punished.    Least  of  all  can  we. 
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in  consequence  of  our  faith,  be  accepted,  and  blessed /or  ever; 
and,  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  be  rejected,  and  punished  with 
endless  misery. 

All  these  things,  however,  are  directly  and  palpably  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel.  In  thisy  faith  is  approved, 
commanded,  and  promised  an  eternal  reward.  Unbelief^  on  the 
contrary,  is  censured,  forbidden,  and  threatened  with  an  everlast- 
ing  punishment.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  hinge,  on  which  the  whole 
evangelical  system  turns.  I/ye  believe  not  that  lam  Ae;  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins;  He,  that  believeth  on  the  Son^  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  not  see  life  ;  are  declarations,  which, 
while  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  teach  us,  that  all  the  future  inte 
rests  of  man  are  suspended  on  his  faith ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
declarations,  to  which  the  whole  Evangelical  system  is  exactly 
conformed.  If,  then,  our  faith  and  disbelief  are  altogether  invol- 
untary, and  the  efiect  of  mere  physical  necessity ;  God  has  annex- 
ed everlasting  life  and  everlasting  death,  not  to  any  moral  charac- 
ter in  man,  but  to  the  mere  result  of  physical  causes.  A  conse- 
quence so  monstrous  ought  certainly  not  to  be  admitted*  The 
scriptures,  therefore,  must  be  given  up,  if  this  scheme  is  true. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,  shown  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  text,  this 
objection  should  be  thoroughly  examined^  and  removed.  To  do  thi$^ 
will  be  the  business  of  the  present  discoursg* 

In  opposition  to  this  objection,  then,  I  assert,  that  Faith,  and  Us 
opposite,  disbelief  are,  in  all  moral  cases,  voluntary  exercises  of  the 
mind;  are  proper  objects  of  commands  and  prohibitions  ;  and  proper 
foundations  of  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment.  This 
doctrine  I  shaft  endeavour  to  prove  by  the  following  arguments ; 
derived  both  from  Reason  and  Kevelation  ;  because  the  objection, 
which  I  have  been  opposing,  has  been  incautiously  admitted,  at 
times,  by  Christians,  as  well  as  openly,  and  triumphantly,  alleged 
by  Infidels. 

1st.  Faith  is  everywhere  commanded  in  the  Scriptures. 

This  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the  name  of  his  SoHj 
Jesus  Christ.  1  John  iii.  23.  Xow  after  that  John  was  ptit  inpris^ 
on,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled;  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Marki.  14, 15*  In 
these  two  passages,  we  have  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel, 
delivered  by  Christ  in  form ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Evangel-^ 
ist,  that  it  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever,  then,  we  understand  by  faith  5 
it  is  the  object  of  a  command,  or  law,  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind ;  a  thing,  which  may  be  justly  required,  and  of  course  a 
thing,  which  they  are  able  to  rendeji  as  an  act  of  obedience,  at 
least  in  some  circumstances.  God  cannot  require  what  man  is  not 
physically  able  to  perform.    But  all  obedience  to  God  is  voIuqIa  • 
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17*  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  demanded  by  him,  which  is  not  in  its 
QltUire  voluntary ;  nor  can  any  thing,  but  the  will  of  Intelligent  be* 
ings,  be  the  object  of  moral  law.  No  man  will  say,  that  a  brute, 
a  stone,  or  a  stream,  can  be  the  object  of  such  law.  Faith  there- 
fore, being  in  the  most  express  terms  required  by  a  law,  or  com^ 
mand,  of  God,  must  of  course  be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  miiid, 
in  such  a  sense,  that  it  can  be  rightfully  required. 

Further ;  the  language  of  the  first  of  these  passages  most  evi- 
dently denotes,  that  the,  command  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Cbrisi  is  one  of  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  importance.  This  is  his 
commandment :  as  if  there  were  no  other ;  or  no  other,  which  ia  iia 
iQq:M>r(ance  may  be  compared  with  this.  Here  St*  John  teaches  us^ 
thai  faith  is  pre-eminently  required  by  God,  in  a  manner  distinct 
from  that,  in  which  he  requires  other  acts  of  obedience  general! v* 
Of  course,  faith  is  not  only  justly  required  of  mankind  by  Godf  ^ 
but  is  required  in  a  manner  more  solemn,  than  many  other  aotSy 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  voluntary. 

Aceordingly,  a  pecuuar  sanction  is  annexed  to  the  law,  requirise 
OW;  faith.  lU  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  and  hS' that  bditvttk 
not  shall  be  damned*^  * 

The  reward  and  the  penalty,  here  announced,  are  the  highest 
ifbkk  exist  in  the  Universe ;  and,  therefore,  directly  indicate  tba 
obedience  and  the  disobedience  to  be  of  supreme  import.  Nothing, 
can  be  a  stronger  proof,  Jbal,  in  the  eye  of  God,  faith  and  unbelief 
Site  vokmtary,  or  moral  exercises  of  man. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  thefaithj  enjoined  in  these  commands^ 
if  fioi  a^nkere  speculative  belief;  and^  therefore^  not  the  failh^  whichj 
tnth)e  gfinereU  objection  opposed  by  me,  is  asserted  to  be  physically 
^necessary  and  involuntary.  I  readily  agree,  that  the  faith,  here  en- 
maed,  is  saving  faith;  and  that  this  is  not  mere  speculative  belief, 
"out  such  a  belief  is  an  indispensable  part  of  saving  faith ;  atMl  so 
Ibbsolutely  inseparable  from  it,  that  without  such  belief  saving  faith 
cannot  exist.  Saving  faith  is  always  a  speculative  beliefs  joined 
with  a  cordial  conseM  to  the  truths  and  a  cordial  approbation  of  the 
otjscti  which  that  truth  respects*  When,  therefore,  saving  faith 
is  commanded ;  speculative  belief,  which  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
t^  is  also  coounanded.  It  is  notj  indeed,  required  to  exist  by  itself; 
or  to  be  rendered  without  the  accordance  of  the  heart.  But, 
whenever  saving  faith  is  reauired,  speculative  belief  is  absolutely, 
required.  Of  course  speculative  belief  is,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
in  our  power ;  and  may  be  rendered  as  an  act  of  obedience  $• 
God. 

To  him  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  these 

Eissages,  and  many  others  like  theooi,  furnish  complete  prool^  that 
ilb,  whether  saving  or  speculative,  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  is 
IP;  such  a  seaae  voluntary,  as  to  be  the  proper  otyect  of  a  command^ 
or  lav ;  that  it  may  bft  justif  required  of  mankind ;  and  that^  it 
caMMt  b#ei(hfr  refused  or  neglected  without  guilt. 
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9Slh.  The  un%ver9al  consent  cf  mankind  funuehes  ample  proof 
thai  faith  is^  in  many  instances^  a  voluntary^  or  moral  exercise. 

The  eridence  which  I  propose  to  derive  from  this  source,.lies  in 
Ae  following  general  tniUi :  T%at  in  all  cases,  where  mankind  have 
sufficient  opportunity  thoroughly  to  understand  any  subject,  and  are 
under  no  inducement  to  judge  with  partiality,  their  universal  judg-' 
rmsnt  is  right.  As  I  presume  this  truth  will  not  be  doubted ;  I  shaH 
not  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  arguments.  That  the  present 
citse  18  included  within  this  general  truth  is  certain.  Every  man, 
Who  thinks,  at  all,  knows  by  his  own  personal  expettence,  and  by 
his  daily  intercourse  with  other  men,  whether  his  own  faith,  and 
tbeir's,  be  rolontary  in  many  instances,  or  not ;  I  say,  in  many  it9* 
stances  ;  because,  if  the  assertion  be  admitted  with  this  limitation, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  ray  purpose.  If,  then,  mankind  have  de* 
termtiied,  that  faith  is  sometimes  voluntary,  the  doctrine,  against 
which  I  contend,  must  be  given  up. 

^  The  language  of  mankind  very  firequently  expresses  their  real 
^news  in  a  manner,  much  more  exactly  accordant  with  truth,  tliafn 
their  Pb'itosophical  discussions.  Men  make  words,  only  when  the)' 
have  idtas  to  he  eocpressed  by  those  words,  and  just  such  ideas,  as  tM 
words  are  formed  to  express.  If,  then,  we  find  words  in  any  tan* 
guage,  denoting  Wij  ideas  whatever,  we  know  with  certainty,  Aal 
such  ideas  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those,  bv  whom  the  wordsi 
were  used.  Whenever  these  ideas  have  been  derived  from  expe-^ 
rience  and  observation,  we  also  know,  that  they  are  real,  and  not! 
fontftstical ;  and  are  founded,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  fact«  Itt 
all  laneuages,  are  found  words,  denoting  the  same  things  with  the* 
English  terms,  candour,  fairness,  reasonableness,  impartioKty,  and 
0$hers,  generally  of  the  like  import.  The  meaning  of  all  thcfse 
terms  is  clearly  of  this  nature :  that  the  persons,  to  whom  ihey  ttm 
justly  applied,  use  their  feculties  in  collecting,  weighing,  aBdad** 
DHtting,  evidence,  in  a  manner  equitable  and  praiseworthy.  Ao* 
oerdingly,  all  persons,  who  do  this,  are  highly  esteemed^  «Hfidl 
greatly  commended,  as  exhibiting  no  smaH  exceBefnce  of  moraA 
character. 

in  all  languages,  also,  there  are  words,  answermg  to  the  English 
words,  prejudice,  partialitu,  tmreasonableness,  and  unfaimsvs.  9f 
these  terms,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  we  uniformly  denote  ^ 
voluntary  emDloyment  of  our  faculticts  in  collecting,  weighine,  afnil 
admitting  eviaence,  conducted  in  a  manner  inequitaUe  and  iMaai(9^ 
worthy.  Accordingly,  persons,  to  whom  these  teitns  are  jusihp 
applied,  that  is,  the  very  persons  who  employ  their  faculties  in  tlw 
manner,  are  universally  disesteemed,  and  condemned,  as  guilty  «&id 
odious. 

All  diese  words  were  ibnned  to  expess  ideas,  really  existing  in 
tbe  human  mind ;  and  ideas,  derived  irom  experience  and  c^3»Mti^^ 
tion.  Of  course,  these  ideas  ha^e  a  real  foundatioQ  in  oatorcii  ftoA 
1^  I  and  tbe  woiidt  ezpresa  tbst  iiriuch  isreftU 
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As  the  tenns  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  parts  of  the  customa- 
ry language  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  as  other  nations  have,  univer- 
sally, corresponding  terms ;  it  is  certain,  that  these  are  the  ideas 
of  all  men ;  every  where  presented  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  derived  from  facts,  and  grounded  in  reality.  The  common 
voice  of  mankind  has,  therefore,  decided  the  question  in  a  manner, 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  incapable  of  error,  and  can  never  be  im- 
peached. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations,  we  know,  that 
voluntary  blindness  to  evidence,  argument,  and  truth,  is  customary 
phraseology  in  the  daily  conversation  of  all  men.  In  accordance 
with  these  observations  also,  the  declaration,  that  none  are  so 
Uijid,  as  they  who  will  not  see,  is  proverbial,  and  regarded  as  a 
maxim. 

3dly.  7%e  mind  is  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  employment  of  col" 
lecting  evidence,  on  every  Question  which  it  discusses^ 

All  questions  are  attended  by  more  or  less  arguments,  capable  of 
being  alleged  on  both  sides.  These  arguments  do  not  present 
themselves  of  course ;  but  must  be  sought  for,  and  assembled,  by 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  In  this  case,  the  mind  can  either  resolve, 
or  refuse,  to  collect  arguments ;  and  in  this  conduct  is  whoUjr  vol- 
untary, and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  ejther  virtuous  or  sinful, 
praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  rewardable  or  punishable.  Wherev- 
er its  duty  and  interest ;  wherever  the  commands  of  God,  or  law- 
ful human  authority,  or  the  well-being  of  ourselves,  or  our  fellow- 
men  ;  demand,  that  we  collect  such  arguments ;  we  are  virtuous  in 
obeying,  and  sinful  in  refusing. 

Sometimes  we  obey :  often  we  refuse.  Most  frequently,  when 
we  perform  this  duty  at  all,  we  perform  it  partially.  Concerning 
almost  every  question,  which  is  before  us,  we  assemble  some  argu- 
ments, and  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  gather  others.  In  this  employ- 
ment the  mind  usually  leans  to  one  side  of  the  question ;  and  la- 
bours, not  to  find  out  truth,  or  the  means  of  illustrating  it,  but  to 
possess  itself  of  the  arguments,  which  will  support  the  side  to 
which  it  inclines,  and  weaken,  or  overthrow,  that  which  it  dislikes. 
Thus  we  collect  all  the  arguments  in  our  power,  favourable  to  our 
own  chosen  doctrines,  and  oppose  the  contrary  ones ;  and  of  de- 
sign, or  through  negligence,  avoid  searching  for  those,  which  will 
weaken  our  own  doctrines,  or  strengthen  such  as  oppose  them.  In 
all  this,  our  inclinations  are  solely  and  supremely  active,  and  gov- 
ern the  whole  process.  For  this  conduct,  therefore,  we  are  deserv- 
ing of  blame;  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  punishment. 

4thly.  The  mind  is  equally  voluntary  in  weighing,  admitting^  or 
ryecting,  evidence,  after  it  is  collected. 

It  is  as  easy,  and  as  common,  for  the  mind  to  turn  its  eye  from 
the  power  of  evidence,  as  from  the  evidence  itself •  I  have  already 
idbown,  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  either  collect  arguments,  or  reAise 
io  coUect  them.    With  equal  ease  we  can  examine  them  after  ^hey 
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/are  eollected,  or  decline  this  examination ;  and  after  such  examina- 
tion as  we  choose  to  make,  is  completed,  we  can  with  the  same 
ease  either  admit,  or  reject  them.     The  grounds,  on  which  we  can 
render  the  admission  or  rejection  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  are  nu- 
merous; and  are  always  at  hand.   The  arguments  in  question  may 
oppose,  or  coincide  with,  some  unquestioned  maxim,  principle,  or 
'doctrine,  pre-conceived  by  us,  and  regarded  as  Jundamental ;  and 
for  these  reasons  may  be  at  once  admitted,  or  rejected.    They  may 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  those,  whom  we  may  think  it  pleasing, 
honourable,  safe,  or  useful,  to  follow.     We  may  hastily  conclude, 
that  they  are  all  the  arguments,  which  favour  the  doctrine  opposed 
to  ours ;  and  deem  them  wholly  insufficient  to  evince  its  trutn.  We 
may  suppose,  whenever  they  seem  to  conclude  against  us,  that 
there  is  some  latent  error  in  them,  discernible  by  others,  if  not  by 
ourselves ;  which,  if  discerned,  would  destroy  their  force.     We 
may  determine,  whenever  the  arguments  in  our  possession  are  ap- 
prehended to  be  inconclusive  in  favour  of  our  own  opinions,  that 
diere  are  others,  which,  although  not  now  in  our  possession,  wodid,  if 
discovered  by  us,  determine  the  question  in  our  favour.     We  may 
believe,  that  the  arguments  before  us  will,  if  admitted,  infer  some 
remote  consequence,  in  our  apprehension  grossly  absurd ;  and  on 
the  ground  of  this  distant  consequence  reject  their  immediate  in- 
fluence.    Or  the  doctrine,  to  be  proved,  may  be  so  odious  to  us,  as 
to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  arguments  whatever  can  evince  its 
truth.    For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  we  can  weigh  or  not  weigh, 
admit  or  reject,  any  arguments  whatever;  and  conclude  in  favour 
of  either  side  of,  perhaps,  every  moral  question. 

A  Judge,  in  any  cause  which  comes  before  him,  can  admit,  or 
refuse  to  admit,  witnesses  on  either  side.  After  they  have  testified, 
he  can  consider,  or  neglect,  their  testimony ;  and  can  give  it  what 
deeree  of  credit  he  pleases,  or  no  credit  at  all.  In  all  this,  he  acts 
voluntarily  ;  so  perfectly  so,  that  anothei^  Judge,  of  a  different  dis- 
position, could,  and  would,  with  the  same  means  in  his  possession, 
draw  up  a  directly  opposite  judgment  concerning  the  cause.  Facts 
of  this  nature  are  so  frequent,  as  to  be  well  known  to  mankind,  ac- 
knowledged universally,  and  accounted  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  mind,  in  considering  doctrines,  is  usually 
this  partialJydge ;  and  conducts  itself  towards  its  arguments,  as 
the  Judge  towards  his  witnesses.  In  this  conduct  it  is  altogether 
voluntary,  and  altogether  sinful. 

In  the  contrary  conduct  of  collecting  arguments  with  a  design  to 
know  the  truth ;  in  weighing  them  fairly ;  and  in  admitting  readily 
their  real  import ;  it  is  equally  voluntary ;  and  possesses,  and  ex- 
hibits, the  contrary  character  oi  virtue  as  really,  as  in  any  case 
whatever.  Accordingly,  all  men,  when  employed  in  observing 
these  two  modes  of  acting  in  their  fellow-men,  nave  pronounced 
the  latter  to.be  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and  the  former  to  be 
ODJiist,  base,  and  deserving  alike  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence* 
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dtUy.  ^e  ^Mrfrme,  which  torn  oppoiing^  if  true,  rtnJkrt  boA 
virtue  and  rice,  at  least  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances^  impmaiUi. 

All  virtue  is  nothing  else,  but  volunlarv  obedience  to  truth  ;  and 
.  all  sin  is  nothing  else,  but  voluntary/  disobedience  to  truthj  or  volun- 
iary  obedience  to  error.  Accordingly,  God  has  required  nothing  of 
mankind,  but  that  they  should  obey  truth  ;  particularly  the  truth  ; 
or  Evangelical  ir^h*  Voluntary  conformity  to  truth,  is,  therefore, 
virtue  in  every  possible  instance.  But  we  cannot  voluntarily  can- 
form  to  truth,  unless  we  believe  it.  If  our  faith,  then,  is  wholly 
involuntary,  and  necessary ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  we  are  never 
iauby,  nor  punishable,  for  not  believing ;  since  our  feith  in  every 
case,  where  we  do  not  believe,  is  physically  impossible*  For  not 
Relieving,  therefore,  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  blameable ;  and  as 
we  capnot  conform  to  truth,  when  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  tnxtk; 
it  follows,  that,  whenever  we  do  not  believe,  we  are  ianocent  is  not 
obeving* 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  believe  error  to  be  tm^  oqr 
belief,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  compelled  by  the  same  physical 
necessity ;  and  we  are  guiltless  in  ever^  such  instance  of  feiith.  AU 
our  future  conformity  to  such  error  is  of  course  gaihless  also. 
Thus  he,  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  law  and  Government,  and  in  the  duty  ot 
obeying  him,  and  he,  who  bcKeves  in  the  Deity  of  Beelcebab,  or  a 
calf,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone;  while  they  respectively  worsfaifi,  and 
serve,  these  inSnitely  different  gods;  are  in  the  same  degree  virtn* 
ous,  or  in  the  same  degree  sinful.  In  other  words,  they  are  nekber 
sinful,  nor  virtuous.  The  faith  of  both  is  alike  physically  ne€e»» 
sarjr ;  and  the  conformity  of  both  to  their  respective  tenets  fallows 
their  faith,  of  course. 

Should  il  be  said,  that  although  faith  is  thus  necessary j  our  eom* 
formity^  or  non^conformity,  to  nhat  we  believe^  is  still  vohmtary  ;  and 
iherefore  is  virtuous :  I  answer,  that  were  I  to  allow  this,  as  I  am 
«ot  very  unwillmg  to  do,  to  be  true ;  still,  the  objector  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  hwnan  actions,  which 
liav'e  universally  been  esteemed  the  most  horrid  cnmes,  are,  ao* 
cording  to  his  own  plan,  completely  justified.  He  cannot  deav, 
(jiat  the  heathen  have  almost  universally  believed  their  idols  %»  be 
gods,  and  their  idolatry  the  true  reli^on.     He  caaaot  deny,  that  a 

S«at  part  of  the  wars,  which  have  existed  in  the  world,  have  by 
ose,  who  have  carried  them  on,  been  believed  to  be  just;  that  thi 
persecutions  of  the  Chrisiians  were  by  the  heaiherij  who  were  the 
authors  of  them,  thought  highly  meritorious ;  diat  the  horrid  cmel* 
ties  of  the  Popish  Inquisition  were  to  a  great  extent,  considered  by 
die  Catholics  as  doing  God  service  ;  and  that  all  the  Moheunmedat^ 
butcheries  were  regeurded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  asdirectlf 
required  by  God  himself.  If  ay,  it  cannot  be  denied  bv  the  Olneeth 
or,  nor  by  any  man  who  has  considered  the  subject,  that  the  Jvm» 
in  very  great  numbers,  believed  themselves  warraated  in  rcgectiag^ 
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ptrtecuttng,  and  crucifjing  Christ*  This  is  undoubtedly  indicated 
by  that  terrible  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  If  ye  believe  notj  that  lam 
ke^  ve  shali  die  in  your  sins.  Let  the  Objector,  then,  and  all  who 
faola  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  henceforth  be  for  ever  silent  coiv* 
eerning  the  ffuilt,  usually  attributed  to  these  several  classes  of  men  s 
^d  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  compelled  by  a  physical  ne- 
cessity to  all  these  actions  ^  lamentable  indeed,  but  wholly  unstain- 
ed with  any  criminality. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  Will  is  always  as  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  which  pre-^ 
cedes  it.  If,  then,  this  dictate  of  the  Understanding  is  produced 
by  a  physical  necessity ;  how  can  the  decision  of  the  WiU^  wbick 
follows  It  of  course,  be  in  any  sense  free  ?  If  faith  be  necessary  in 
the  physical  sense ;  every  other  dictate  of  the  Understanding  must 
be  equally  necessary;  and,  of  course,  that,  which  precedes  every 
determination  of  the  wilL  In  what  manner,  then^  can  the  de- 
termination of  the  will  fail  of  being  the  mere  result  of  the  sam* 
necessity  ? 

Butif  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  physically  necessary ; 
tbey  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  sinful.  If,  therefore,  these  things 
are  true^  there  can  be,  according  to  this  scheme,  neither  virtue^ 
Bor  vice,  in  man. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  charges  God  with  agreatpartf  if  not  with  att 
the  evU  conduct  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  system  of  things  in  this  worid  is,  it  was  contrived^ 
and  created,  and  is  continually  ordered,  by  God.  If  mankind  be^ 
lieve,  only  under  the  coercion  of  physical  necessity ;  then  Grod  hasr 
so  constituted  them,  as  to  render  their  faith^  in  this  sense,  nec^sary 
and  unavoidable.  Whenever  they  err,  therefore,  they  err  thus 
necessarily  by  the  ordinance,  and  irrresistible  power,  of  God.  Of 
course,  as  the  state  of  things  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  respects^- 
16  the  result  of  his  choice ;  he  has  chosen,  that  they  should  err, 
and  compelled  them  to  err  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  almighty 
Bower.  In  this  case,  we  will  suppose  them  to  design  faithfully  to« 
do  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the 
doctrines,  which  they  actually  believe,  and  suppose  to  be  truth. 
In  thus  acting,  they  either  sin ;  or  they  do  not.    If  they  sin ;  God 

Eels  them  to  sin.    If  they  do  not;  still,  all  their  conduct  is 
ictive  of  evil  only :  for  conformity  to  error  iS)  of  course,  pro- 
re  only  of  evil.    By  this  scheme,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evHy 
unmensely  great  and  dreacKul,  is  charged  to  God  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  same  manner  they  embrace  truth ; 
their  reception  of  it  is  equally  compelled.  Their  conformity  to  it 
iiy  of  course,  no  more  commendable,  than  their  conformity  to  error  v 
and  Grod  has  so  constituted  things,  that  they  cannot  conform  to  it 
at  choice,  or  from  love  to  truth)  as  such ;  but  only  from  physical 
neoesaity.  Or,  if  this  should  be  questioned,  they  cannot  confom. 
Iftitiraoi  the  appid^nsion  that  it  is, tiuth;  because  they  haw  < 
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braced  it  under  the  force  of  this. necessity;  and  must  conform  to 
every  thing,  which  they  have  embraced,  in  one  manner  only. 

Tnere  are  many  other  modes  of  disproving  this  doctrine,  on 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell ;  and  which  cannot  be  necessary  for  the 

S resent  purpose,  if  the  arguments,  already  advanced,  have  tJie 
ecisi  ve  influence,  which  they  appear  to  me  to  possess.  I  will  only 
observe  further,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  is  directly 
at  war  with  all  the  commands  and  exhortations,  eiven  us  to  search 
ihe  Scriptures^  to  receive  the  truth,  to  seek  for  wisdom,  to  know  God^ 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  his  word^  and  with  the  commen- 
dations and  promises,  given  to  those  who  do,  and  the  censures  and 
threatenings,  denounced  against  those  who  do  not,  these  things* 
Equally  inconsistent  are  they  with  all  our  own  mutual  exhortations 
to  candour,  to  investigation,  to  impartial  decisions,  and  to  all  other 
conduct  of  the  like  nature ;  our  commendation  of  those  who  pursue 
it,  and  our  condemnation  of  those  who  do  not.  Both  the  Scriptures 
and  common  sense  ought,  if  this  scheme  is  well  founded,  to  assume 
totally  new  language,  if  they  would  accord  with  truth. 

Should  any  person  suppose,  that  I  have  annexed  too  much  im 
portance  to  truth,  in  asserting,  that  virtue,  m  all  instances,  is  nothing 
else,  but  a  voluntary  conformity  to  truth  ^  and  imagined,  that  it 
ought  to  be  defined,  a  voluntary  conformity  to  the  divine  precepts  / 
be  may  gain  complete  satisfaction,  on  this  point,  by  merely  chang- 
ing a  precept  into  a  proposition.  For  example  ;  the  precepts, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,  and  Thou  shalt  honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  become  truths,  when  written  in  this  man* 
ner :  It  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  have  no  other  Gods  before  me  ; 
or  to  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

I  have  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearlv  evinced  the  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed ;  and  shown  it  to  be  equally  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Common  sense  of  mankind. 

Whenever  this  doctrine  has  been  honestly  imbibed,  it  has,  I  pre- 
sume, been  imbibed  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  influence  of 
that  acknowledged  principle  of  philosophy ;  that  in  receiving  im^ 
pressions  from  all  objects  the  mind  is  passive  only  ;  and,  therefore^ 
is  necessitated  to  receive  just  such  impressions,  as  the  objects,  pre" 
sented  to  its  view,  are  fitted  to  make.  No  man,  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  human  mind,  will  call  this  principle  in  question.  But 
no  man,  of  this  character,  can  rationally  imagine,  that  it  can  at  all 
afiect  the  subject  of  this  discourse ;  so  as  to  furnish  any  support  to 
the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing. 

The  amount  of  this  principle  is  exactly  this :  that  God  has  so 
constituted  the  mind,  and  has  formed  objects  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  uniformly  present  to  ihe  mind  their  real  state  and  nature,  and 
not  another.  Were  this  not  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  the 
proper  eflScacy  of  the  objects,  with  which  it  is  conversant ;  it  would 
either  be  never  able  to  see  truly,  or  would  never  know  when  it 
saw  in  this  manner.    This  constitution  of  things,  then,  ia  indift* 
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pensable  to  our  discernment  of  their  true  nature ;  and  without  it 
we  could  never  be  able,  satisfactorily,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
£ailsehood« 

But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  constitution  of  things 
in  no  degree  affects  the  subject  in  debate.  In  no  sense  is  it  true, 
that,  because  we  have  such  optics ;  and  the  things,  with  which  we 
are  conversant,  such  a  nature ;  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  any  §iven  object;  to  view  it  on  any  given  side ;  to  ex- 
amine it  in  any  given  manner ;  or  to  connect  it,  in  our  investigation, 
with  any  other  particular  set  of  objects.  Truth  is  the  real  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  assei*ted  in  propositions.  The  re« 
latians  of  these  ideas  are  its  basis.  Now  we  can  compare,  and  con« 
nect,  what  ideas  we  please,  in  what  manner  we  please,  and  by  the 
aid  of  any  other  intervening  ideas  which  we  choose.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  can  unite,  and  separate,  them  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  either 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  the  admission  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  our  inclinations.  All  these  things,  also,  we  can  refuse 
to  do ;  and  in  both  cases  we  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary. 
Were  we  not  passive  in  the  mere  reception  of  ideas,  we  should 
see,  to  no  purpose.  Were  we  not  active  in  comparing  and  con- 
necting them,  we  should  see  only  under  the  influence  of  physical 
necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
diat  this  principle,  so  much  relied  on  by  those,  with  whom  I  am 
contending,  has  not  the  least  influence  towards  the  support  of  their 
scheme. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  Why  men  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances j  judge^  and  be* 
Keve^  very  differently  concerning  the  same  objects. 

When  a  question,  or  doctrine,  is  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  several  men,  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  arguments,  and 
at  the  same  time ;  we,  almost  of  course,  find  them  judging,  and 
deciding,  concerning  it,  in  different  manners. '  Were  our  judg- 
ment, or,  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  our  faith,  the  result  of  mere 
physical  necessity;  this  fact  could  never  take  place.  But  it  is 
easily  explained,  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  where  such  judges 
as  men  are  concerned.  When  a  question  is  thus  proposed ;  one 
declines,  or  neglects,  to  inquire,  altogether.  Another  listens  on- 
Iv  to  the  evidence  on  one  side.  A  third,  partially  to  diat  on  both 
sides.  A  fourth,  partially  to  that  on  one  side,  and  wholly  to  that 
on  the  other.  And  a  fifth,  to  all  the  evidence,  which  he  can  find. 
One  cares  nothing  about  the  question; 'another  is  pre-determined 
to  give  his  decision  on  one  side  ;  and  another  resolves  to  decide 
according  to  truth.  One  is  too  lazy ;  another  too  indifferent ;  an- 
other too  biassed ;  and  another  too  self-sufiicient ;  to  discover  trudi- 
at  all.    In  all  these,  except  the  candid,  thorough  examiner,  the 
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conduct  which  they  adopt  on  this  subject,  is  sm.  Inclinatioiiy 
choice,  bias  of  mind,  prevents  them  from  coining  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  If  they  loved  truth,  as  their  duty  demands,  they 
would  easily,  and  certainly,  find  it.  Their  indifference  to  it,  or  their 
hatred  of  it,  is  the  true  reason,  why  they  find  it  not ;  and  the  real 
explanation  of  the  strange  manner,  in  which  they  judge,  and  of 
their  otherwise  inexplicable  faith  in  doctrines,  not  only  absurd, 
but  unsupported  even  by  specious  evidence. 

Sdiy.  From  these  observations^  also^  it  is  evident j  that  faith  may 
be  a  virtuousy  and  unbelief  a  sinful^  affection  of  the  mind. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  gcxxl.  On  this,  as  their  basis,  rest 
the  character,  designs,  government,  Bnd  glory,  of  the  Creator  ; 
and  all  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Intelligent  Universe.  But 
the  only  way,  in  which  truth  can  be  useful  to  Intelligent  creatures, 
or  the  means  of  the  Divine  glory,  is  by  being  believed.  Every  de- 
gree of  happy  influence,  which  truth  has,  or  can  have,  on  the  Id* 
teliigent  Kingdom,  is,  therefore,  derived  entirely  from  faith;  so 
far  as  absolute  knowledge  is  not  attainable.  On  faith,  then,  all 
these  amazing  interests  wholly  rest*  That  which  is  not  believed 
ctnnot  be  obeyed.  The  influence  of  truth  cannot  commence  in 
our  minds,  until  our  faith  in  it  has  commenced.  Universal  unbe- 
lief, therefore,  would  completely  destroy  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and 
tie  general  happiness,  at  once.  Of  course,  partial  unbelief;  the 
unbelief  of  many,  a  few,  or  one ;  aims  directly  at  the  same  destruc- 
tion. 

Since,  then,  faith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  it  follows, 
that,  whenever  it  is  exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is  virtu 
ous ;  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  promotion  of  this  im- 
mense good,  which  1  have  specified.  To  the  degree,  in  which  it 
may  be  thus  virtuous,  no  limits  can  be  affixed :  but  it  noay  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  to  occupy  all  the  supposable  powers  of  any  In- 
telfigent  creature. 

On  the  contrary,  Unbelief,  when  directed  towards  moral  objects, 
being  always  voluntary,  is  always  sinful.  Its  efficacy,  as  opposed 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Its  insolence  towards  the  Divine  character  is  exhibit 
ed  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St.  John,  in  this  memorable  declara- 
tion :  He,  that  believeth  not  Ood,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  a 
reproach  is  this  to  the  Creator !  What  an  impious  expression  of 
contempt,  to  the  infinitely  blessed  Jehovah !  The  very  insult  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  old  Serpent,  in  his  seduction  of  our  first  pa- 
i^nts  I  TTtem  this  unbelief  destroyed ;  and,  firom  that  melancholy 
day,  it  has  been  the  ^at  instrument  of  perdition  to  their  posterity. 
Faith  is  the  only  medium  df  our  access  to  God.  To  come  to  hm 
we  must  believe  that  he  is :  for  without  such  belief  he  would  be  to 
us  a  mere  nihility.  Atheism,  therefore,  cuts  a  man  off  firom  all 
Mxess  to  Ood  y  and  consequently  from  all  love,  and  all  obedience* 
Were  the  Uoiverse  aihebtical,  it  would  cease  firom  aD  moral  Con- 
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nexion  with  its  Creator.  Deisnij  though  a  humbler  degree  of  the 
same  spirit,  produces  exactly  the  same  effects,  /fc,  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  J  hath  not  life  /  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 
Practical  unbelief  the  same  spirit  in  a  degree  still  inferior,  is,  how- 
ever, followed  by  the  same  miserable  consequences.  A  mere 
speculative  belief  leaves  the  heart,  and  the  life,  as  it  found  them ; 
opposed  to  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  The  Specu- 
lative believer,  therefore,  although  advanced  a  step  beyond  thf 
Deist  and  two  beyond  the  Atheist,  is  still  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious, without  hopcj  and  wiihwU  God  in  the  world. 
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of  Law, 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  faith  andunbe-- 
lief  are  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mmd,  and  may^  therefore^  he  virtur^ 
oia  or  sinful ;  and  to  refute  the  objections  against  this  doctrine.  This 
I  did,  without  critically  examining  the  Mature  of  faith,  which  1  pur- 
posely reserved  for  a  separate  discussion.  This  is  evidendy  the 
next  object  of  inquiry.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  this  dis- 
course, lo  explain  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel;  or  the  Faith  by  which 
we  are  justified. 

L  Faith,  in  this  sense,  respects  God  as  its  object. 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteotts^ 
ness.  Gen*  xv.  6.  Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  James  ii.  23.  Wiih- 
out  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him  :  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe,  that  he  is,  ana  that  he  is  the  rewarder,  qfthem  that  dt/i- 
gently  seek  him.  Heb.  xi.  6.  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  so  shall 
ye  be  established.  2  Chron.  ii.  20.  Who  by  him,  says  St.  Peter  to  the 
Clirislians  to  whom  he  wrote,  do  believe  %n  God,  that  raised  him 
up  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God.  1  Pet.  i.  21.  The  Jailer  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with 
all  his  house.  Acts  xvi.  34.  That  they  who  have  believed  in  God 
might  be  careful  lo  maintain  good  works.  Jesus  answering  saith 
unto  them,  Believe  in  God.  Mark  xi.  27.  He  that  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me  hath  everlasting  life.  John  v.  24. 

h  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  any  farther.  I  have 
made  these  numerous  quotations,  to  show,  that,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  Faith  in  God  is  commanded ;  is  the  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  Christians ;  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of 
Divine  approbation ;  is  counted  to  them  for  righteousness  ;  and  is 
entitled  to  an  everlasting  reward. 

II.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  especially  respects  Christ  as  its  object. 

Ye  believe  in  God,  says  our  Savioui'  to  his  Apostles,  believe  also 
in  me.  John  xiv.  1.  -/jr  yc  believe  not  that  lam  he,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins.  John  viii.  24.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life :  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.  John  iii.  36.  John 
iii.  18.  and  John  vi.  40.  Bui  lo  him  thai  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
<m  Awn  that  justifielh  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness.  Rom.  iv.  5.  In  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  to  all  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  it  is  indispensable,  that  their 
fiath  respect  Christ  aa  its  especial  object ;  that,  wherever  this  is 
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the  feet,  they  are  assured  of  everlasting  life ;  and  wherever  it  is 
not,  thev  will  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them. 

III.  77le  faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christy  partictUarlj/j  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  life.  John  vi.  40.  John  iii.  36. 
jJnrf  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life.  Whosoever  de- 
'nieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.  1  John  ii.  33.  He  thai 
believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  because  he  believeth  not  on  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  John  iii.  18, 

IV.  771c  Faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christ  as  its  object,  in  all  Av 
offices,  hd  especially  in  his  priestly  office. 

As  a  prophet,  or  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who  believed  on  Him,  If  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed.  And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth  ^  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  He  that  receiveth  not 
my  vfords  hath  one  that  judgeth  him.  John  xii.  48.  The  words 
that  1 9peak  unto  you,  thev  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  John  vi« 
S3.  That  they  might  all  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth. 
•S^Thess.  ii.  12.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
'Rom.  i.  16.  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gos* 
peL  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

As  a  Priest. 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  Rom.  iii.  25.  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.  John  vi.  55.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.  John  vi*  54. 
•See  also  53,  56,  and  57.  So  many  of  us,  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death.  Rom.  vi.  3.  Generally,  all 
those  passages,  which  speak  of  mankind  as  justified,  and  saved, 
bj  the  blood  and  by  the  death  of  Christ,  indicate,  in  an  unequivo- 
cal manner,  that  our  faith  especially  respects  this  as  its  object; 
because  his  death  is  especially  the  means  of  our  salvation ;  since 
by  this  he  became  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
As  a  King. 

Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  thou 
and  thy  house.  Acts  xvi.  31.  .ATo  man  can  say,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  And  tRey  stoned  Ste^^ 
phen,  invocating,  ana  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit;  and  he 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  Acts 
vii.  59,  60.  For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;  and  am  per* 
suaded,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
-against  that  day.  In  all  these  instances  the  Faith,  referred  to,  is 
evidendy  iiaith  in  Christ,  as  the  Lord,  or  King,  in  Zion.  The  two 
last  passages  exhibit  very  strong  examples  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.  To  aeny  the  Lord,  who  bought  to, 
St.  Peter  declares  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  tqfon  ourselves  nvf/l 
destruction.    2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

y.  7%e  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart.      ^^ 
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t¥ilh  the  hearij  says  St.  Pau/,  man  6e/»eveii  unio  righteommtBg^ 
Rom*  X.  10.  This  passage  -would  be  more  literally  translated, 
tfUh  the  htart  faith  exists  vnto  righteousness,  that  is,  the  faith  which 
is  accounted  to  man  for  righteousness,  or  which  is  productive  of 
righteousness  in  the  life,  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart;  and  the  heart 
in  this  exercise  co-operates  with  the  understanding*  In  the  former 
of  these  senses,  the  faith  itself  is  called,  Rom.  iv.  13,  the  r^hteatu^ 
nes9  of  faith;  the  faith  itself  being  a  righteous  or  virtuous  exercise# 
For  the  promise,  that  he  shoidd  be  heir  of  the  world,  nas  not  to 
Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  law,  but  through  the  righlecusness 
of  Faith.  Rom.  iv.  13.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  hearty  said 
Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  thou  mayest  be  baptized.  Acts  viii.  37.  The 
faith  of  the  heart,  therefore,  was  indispensable  to  the  Euxtuch,  as 
the  proper  subject  of  baptism. 

VI.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  Faith  of  Abraham. 

Both  St.  Pfftc/and  St.  James  have  taught  this  doctriDe  so  dearly^ 
and  so  abundantly,  that  I  suppose  no  proof  of  this  truth  will  be 
demanded.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  by  Sc  Paul  the 
•beTieving  Gentiles  are  said  to  tdoUc  m  the  steps  cf  the  fakh  i^  Jbra^ 
ham;  and  to  be  the  seed,  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham;  end 
that  on  this  account  Abraham  is  called  the  Father  of  all  them  that 
believe,  in  reference  to  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
tnatw  nations.  Rom.  iv.  11,  \%  16. 

mving  established,  as  I  hope,  these  several  points  by  clear,  une- 

3uivocal  scriptural  decisions ;  I  proceed  to  the  main  object  oi  this 
iscourse,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  ibuod  to  be  iad* 
mately  related,  and  highly  important,  by  every  person  who  wishes 
to  understand  this  supremely  interest'mg  subject,  viz.  the  nature  of 
that  exercise,  which  thus  respects  God  as  its  object ;  which  pecu* 
fiariy  respects  Christ  as  its  object ;  which  is  an  affection  of  the 
heart;  and  which  is  of  the  very  same  nature  with  that  £auth,  which 
was  counted  to  Abrahamfor  righteousness.  I  assert,  then, 

VII.  That  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind^ 
which  is  called  trust,  or  Confidence,  exercised  towards  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour* 

All  those  of  my  auclience,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
theological  writings,  must  know,  that  few  moral  subjects  have  been 
so  much  debated,  as  Faith.  The  controversy,  concerning  it,  began 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Many  writers  have  undoubtedly  adopted  views  concerning  tUs 
subject,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Many  othen^ 
who  have  been  sufficiently  orthodox,  have  yet  appeared  to  me  Co 
leave  the  subject  less  clear,  and  distinct,  than  I  have  vmhed.  Few 
of  their  readers  have,  I  suspect,  left  the  perusal  of  what  they  have 
written  with  such  satisfactory  views,  concerning  the  nature  <m  &ith, 
as  to  leave  their  minds  free  from  perplexity  and  doubt.  Most  of 
them  wQuld,  I  apprehend,  wish  to  ask  the  writers  a  few  questions 
at  least ;  the  answers  to  which  would,  in  their  view,  probably  re* 
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more  several  difficulties,  and  place  the  whole  subject  in  a  mora 
distinct  and  obvious  light.  The  difficultj,  which,  in  my  owd  re- 
searches, has  appeared  to  attend  many  orthodox  writings  concern- 
ing it,  has  been  this :  It  has  been  connected  with  various  other 
things ,  which,  although  contributing,  perhaps,  to  the  writer's  par- 
ticular purpose,  have  yet  distracted  m^  attention,  and  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  that  clear  and  distmct  view  of  faith,  which  I 
wished.  Like  a  man,  seen  in  a  crowd,  its  appearance,  although 
in  many  respects  real  and  true,  was  yet  obscure,  indistinct,  andun-^ 
satisfactory.     I  wished  to  see  and  survey  it  alone. 

It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted,  that  Evangelical  faithj  what' 
ever  is  its  object,  is  in  all  instances  one  single  exercise  of  the  mind^ 
This  being  admitted,  I  proceed  to  show,  that  this  exercise  is  the 
Confidence,  mentioned  above,  by  the  following  arguments* 

1st.  This  Confidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  from  two  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  first  is  Heb.  xi.  8,  By  Faith  Abraham^  when  he  was  callea  to  go 
otU  into  aplace^  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance^  obey" 
4d^  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went*  In  this  passage  of 
Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  Abraham  was  called  to  go  into  a  di»« 
tant  land ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  went  out ;  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  It  is  further  declared,  that  he  went  by 
faith  ;  that  is,  the  faith  so  often  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  That 
this  was  Evangelical  or  justifying  faith  is  certain;  because  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  faith  by 
ivhich  the  jusLsfaall  live,  (see  verse  38J  because  it  is  styled  the 
lieuth,  without  ihich  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  the  faith,  with 
^hich  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac  ;*  witn  which  Moses  esteemed  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasur,ei  in  Egypt ;  with 
-which  believers  are  said  to  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
Juavenhf  ;  and  on  account  of  which  Ood  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  (fod;  and  to  reward  which  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  for 
them  a  city;  or  in  other  words,  heaven.t  The  faith,  then,  with 
which  Abraham  went  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  unfolding  the  nature  of 
this  Virtue.  The  manner,  in  which  this  is  done,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  found,  upon  a  thorough  examination,  to  be  singularly 
wise  and  happy.  Faith  is  here  described  by  its  effects,  and  by  ef- 
fects which  it  has  actually  produced.  These  are  chosen  with  great 
felicity  and  success.  The  persons  selected,  are  persons  who  lived 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Christ.  Of  course  they  knew  very 
little  concerning  this  glorious  person,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
knowings  Their  faith  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  confused,  and  ob- 
scured, by  any  real,  or  apprehended,  mixture  of  knowledge.  It 
existed  simply,  and  by  itself;  and  for  that  reason  is  seen  apart  from 

•  8m  Jamef  U.  21—23.  t  See  Heb.  xl  6,  \6, 11,  2ft. 
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all  other  objects.  In  each  of  these  persons  It  is  seen  in  a  new  sito- 
atioQ^3  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  in  a  new  light.  It  appears 
in  strong  and  efficacious  exercise ;  and  is  therefore  seen  indubita- 
bly. It  is  exhibited  as  producing  obedience  in  very  many  forms ; 
and  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  source  of  obedience  in  every  form.  It  is 
seen  in  many  situations,  and  those  highly  interesting  and  difficult ; 
and  is  therefore  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing  obedience  in 
every  situation,  and  of  enabling  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  In  a 
word,  it  is  here  proved  beyond  debate,  that  faith  is  in  all  instances, 
the  victory^  which  overcometh  the  world. 

The  faith  of  Abraham^  exercised  on  this  occasion,  was,  then,  the 
iaith  of  the  Gospel.  To  understand  its  nature,  as  exhibited  in  this 
passage,  it  will  oe  useful  to  consider  the  whole  situation  and  can« 
duct  of  Abraham^  at  t]^e  time  specified. 

When  Abraham  was  called  to  go  out  of  his  own  land,  he  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going ;  to  what  country,  or  to  what  kind  of  resi- 
dence. He  knew  not  vmether  the  people  would  prove  friends  or 
enemies,  kind  or  cruel,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable,  neighbours 
to  him ;  nor  whether  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  his  family,  would 
be  happy  or  unhappy.  Wholly  uninfluenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  all  others,  by  which  men  are  usually  governed  in  their 
enterprises,  he  still  adventured  upon  an  undertaking,  in  which  his 
own  temporal  interests  and  those  of  his  family,  were  finally  em- 
barked. Why  did  he  thus  adventure  ?  The  only  ansiiver  to  this 
Suestion  is,  he  was  induced  to  go  by  a  regard  to  the  character  of 
le  person  who  called  him.  This  re^rd  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  not  reverence,  love,  nor  admiration.  Neitflfcr  of  these  is 
assigned  by  the  Apostle  as  the  cause  of  his  conduct.  They  might, 
they  undoubtedly  did,  exist,  in  his  mind ;  but  they  did  not  govern 
his  determination. 

The  emotion,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home, 
was  confidence.  God  summoned  him  to  this  hazardous  and  import- 
ant expedition  :  and  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  The  true 
and  only  reason  was,  he  confided  entirely  in  the  character  and  di- 
rections of  God.  God,  in  his  view,  was  a  being  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  safe,  and  in  all  respects  desirable,  for  Abraham  to 
trust  himself  implicitly  to  his  guidance.  Such  were  his  vieiivs  of 
this  dorious  Being,  that  to  commit  himself,  and  all  his  concerns,  to 
the  direction  of  God  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  thing  in  his 
power;  best  for  him,  and  best  for  his  family.  He  considered  God 
as  knowing  better  than  he  knew,  and  as  choosing  better  than  he 
could  choose  for  himself.    At  the  same  time  he  experienced  an  ex- 

Juisite  pleasure  in  yielding  himself  to  the  direction  of  God.  The 
)ivine  character  was,  to  Lis  eye,  beautiful,  glorious,  and  lovely  5 
and  the  emotion  of  confiding  in  it  was  delightful.  Sweet  in  itselC 
it  was  approved  by  his  conscience,  approved  by  his  Creator,  and 
on  both  accounts  doubly  delightful. 
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The  prime  object  of  this  confidence  was  the  moral  character  of 
God ;  his  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Unpossessed 
of  these  attributes,  he  could  never  be  trusted  by  us.  His  know- 
ledge and  power  would,  in  this  case,  be  merely  objects  of  terror, 
and  foundations  of  that  dreadful  suspense,  which  is  finished  misery. 
The  confidence  of  Abraham^  therefore,  was,  evidently,  confidence 
in  the  moral  character  of  God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  Person,  to  whom  Ahra- 
(amV  confidence  was  immediately  directed,  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  No  man  hath  seen  God  the  Father  at  any  time*  The  person 
appearing  under  the  name  of  God  to  the  Patriarchs,  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  decisively  proved  in  many  ways ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  direct  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  Neither 
let  Its  tempt  Christy  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^  and  were  destroyed 
of  serpents*  The  passage,  here  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  this  event  is  recorded  by  Moses^  is.  Numb.  xxi.  5,  6  :  And 
the  people  spake  against  Godj  and  against  Moses ;  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  vp  out  of  Egypt  ^  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  for  there  is 
no  bready  neither  is  there  any  watery  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread.  And  Jehovah  sent  fiery  serpents  among  thepeople^  and  they 
bit  the  peopUy  and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  The  God,  the  Jeho- 
vah, here  mentioned,  is  unequivocally  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
Christ :  and  that  it  was  the  same  Godf,  who  destroyed  the  Israelites 
on  this  occasion,  that  appeared  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  will  not  be  questioned. 
Christ,  therefore,  was  the  immediate  object  of  confidence  to  Abra^ 
ham. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  subject  with  greater  clearness 
by  a  familiar  example.  A  parent  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and 
takes  with  him  one  of  his  little  children,  always  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  his  parental  tenderness.  The  child  plainly 
knows  nothing  of  the  destined  journey  ;  of  the  place,  to  which  he 
IS  going ;  of  the  people,  whom  he  will  find ;  the  entertainment, 
which  he  will  receive. ;  the  sufierings,  which  he  must  undergo ;  or 
the  pleasures,  which  he  may  enjoy.  Yet  the  child  goes  willingly, 
and  with  delight.  Why  ?  not  because  he  is  ignorant ;  for  ignor- 
ance by  itself  is  a  source  to  him  of  nothing  but  doubt  and  fear. 
Were  a  stranger  to  propose  to  him  the  same  journey,  in  the  same 
terms,  he  would  decline  it  at  once  ;  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  upon  it  without  compulsion.  Yet  his  ignorance,  here,  would  be 
at  least  equally  great.  He  is  wholly  governed,  as  a  rational  being 
ought  to  be,  by  rational  considerations.  Confidence  in  his  parent, 
whom  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  only  a  benefactor  to  him,  and 
in  whose  afiection  and  tenderness  he  has  always  found  safety  and 
pleasure,  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed journey,  and  of  all  his  subsequent  conduct.  In  his  parent's 
company  he  feels  delighted ;  in  his  care,  safe.  Separated  firom 
him,  he  is  at  once  alarmed,  anxious,  and  miserable.  Nothing  can 
Vol.  11.  42 
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easily  restore  him  to  peace,  or  comfort,  or  hope,  but  the  return  of 
his  parent.  In  his  own  obedience,  and  filial  affection,  and  in  his 
father^s  approbation  and  tenderness,  care  and  guidance,  he  finds 
sufficient  enjoyment,  and  feels  satisfied  and  secure*  He  looks  for 
no  other  motive,  than  his  fether's  choice,  and  his  own  confidence* 
^e  way,  which  his  father  points  out,  although  perfectly  unknown 
to  him,  the  entertainment  which  he  provides,  Uie  places  at  which  he 
chooses  to  stop,  and  the  measures,  universally,  wnich  he  is  pleased 
to  take,  are,  in  the  view  of  the  child,  all  proper,  right,  and  good. 
For  his  parent's  pleasure,  and  for  that  only,  he  inauires;  and  to 
this  single  object  are  confined  all  his  views,  and  all  his  affections. 

No  characteristic  is  by  common  sense  esteemed  more  amiable, 
or  more  useful,  in  lltde  children,  more  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
their  wants,  and  their  character,  than  confidence.  Nor  is  any  pa- 
rent ever  better  pleased  with  his  own  litde  children,  than  when 
they  exhibit  this  characteristic.  The  pleasure  of  receiving  it,  and 
that  of  exercising  it,  are  substantially  the  same. 

In  adult  years,  men  of  every  description  reciprocate  the  same 
pleasure  in  mutual  confidence,  whenever  it  is  exercised.  Friends, 
nusbands  and  wives,  rulers  and  subjects,  demand,  experience,  and 
enjoy,  this  affection  in  a  manner,  generally  corresponding  with  that 
I  have  described. 

The  second  passage,  from  which  I  propose  to  show,  that  this  cpn- 
fidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham^  is  Rom.  iv.  20 — ^22,  He  stagger" 
ed  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbeliefs  btU  was  strong  in 
faith,  giving  glory  to  Uod,  and  being  futly  persuaded,  that  what  he 
had  promised  he  was  able  also  to  perform  ;  and  therefore  it  wasim' 
pUted  to  him  for  righteousness.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  here  de- 
scribed, in  which  he  was  strongs  giving  glory  to  God,  and  which 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  was  faith  in  the  promise  of 
God  concerning  the  future  birth  of  Isaac,  through  whom  he  was  to 
become  the  progenitor  of  Christ,  and  the  father  of  many  nations, 
especially  of  believers  of  all  ages.  This  faith  was  built  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  promiser.  But  faith  in  a  promise,  when  it 
is  directed  to  the  disposition  of  the  promiser^as  is  plainly  the  case 
here,  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  must  depend  entirely 
on  this  disposition,  is  the  very  confidence,  of  which  I  have  been 
spoaking. 

2dly.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  says  Job,  chapter 
xiii.  15. 

/  toill  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Psalm  lii.  8. 

/  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings.     Psalm  Ixi.  4. 

The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  m  Am. 
Psalm  Ixiv.  10. 

They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mmnt  Zion^  which  eannti 
U  removed^  but  abidethfor  ever.    Psalm  cxzv.  1. 
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Who  is  amon^  you  that  feareth  the  Lord  ^  let  him  trust  in  th9 
name  oftheLord^  and  stay  upon  his  God.     Isaiah  I.  10. 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man^  and  maketk  flesh  his 
army  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  arid  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  Jer. 
zvii.  5,  6. 

No  person,  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  can,  I  think,  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  mind,  mentioned  in  these  pas- 
sages under  the  name  trust,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  in  the 
New  Testament  is  called  faith.  It  is  the  character  of  the  same 
persons ;  viz.  the  righteous ;  and  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
character.  The  importance,  and  the  obligations  assigned  to  it, 
are  the  same ;  and  the  blessings  promised  to  it  are  the  same.  All 
who  possess  and  exercise  it  are  pronounced  blessed  ;  and  all  who 
do  not  possess  it,  are  declared  cursed. 

In  the  verse,  following  that  last  quoted  from  Jeremiah^  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  of  faith,  are  declared  to  be  the  blessings  of  the, 
man^  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree^  planted 
by  the  waters^  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  River,  and 
shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh  ;  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and 
shall  not  be  careful,  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit.  The  pecufiar  character,  as  well  as  peculiar  bless- 
mg,  ofiaith,  is,  that  he,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  shall  abound  in 
tne  work  of  the  Lord. 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  glorious  blessing,  here  annexed  to  him 
who  trusteth  in  the  Lord  ;  a  blessing,  which  is  evidendy  the  great- 
est of  all  blessines :  for  our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive^  to  communicate  good,  than  to 
gain  it  at  the  hands  of  others :  a  declaration,  which  St.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  make  the  sum  of  all  that  Christ  taught  concerning  this  in- 
teresting subject. 
3dly.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  Faith  of  the  New  Testament  also. 
In  various  places  in  the  New  Testament,  this  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  directly  called  by  the  names  trust  and  confidence. 

In  his  name  shall  the  (jcntiles  trust ;  quoted  from  Isaiah  xlii.  4, 
where  it  is  rendered,  the  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law^  in  Matthew 
xii.  21,  and  Rom.  xv.  12.  That  the  word  ti-ust,  used  here,  de- 
notes the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Ephesians  i.  13,  St.  Paul  says,  that  we,  that  is,  himself  and  his 
fellow-christians,  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusts 
ed  in  Christ. 

1  Tim*  iv.  10,  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach 
because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men^ 
especially  of  those  that  believe. 

3  Tim.  i.  13,  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.  The  word 
wmtf9mi,  is,  by  the  translators,  rendered  trusted,  in  the  margin* 
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It  is  rendered,  also,  in  the  same  manner  by  Crudetiy  and,  I  think, 
correctly. 

Heb.  iii.  14,  If  me  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end :  that  is,  our  faith  already  begun* 

Heb.  xi.  1,  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for.  This 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  general  definition.  The  word 
irKfreucj,  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  is  trusty  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  extensively  rendered  by  this  English  term,  in  order  to  express 
the  true  sense  of  the  original.  The  same  thing  may  also  be  ob- 
served concerning  its  derivatives. 

But  the  proof,  which  I  especially  mean  to  allege,  at  the  present 
time,  is  contained  in  the  following  things. 

1.  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
this  has  y  I  flatter  myself  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confidence 
above  mentioned. 

2.  In  that  extensive  account  of  faith,  which  is  given  us  in  the 
xi.  chapter  of  Hebrews^  we  are  taught,  that  the  mith,  exercised 
by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  same  with  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  this  is  not  only  generally  called  Tru3t  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself;  but,  as  has  been  already  proved  in  several  in- 
stances, and,  were  there  time  or  necessity,  might  be  proved  in  all, 
is  no  other  than  the  confidence  which  I  have  specified.  All  these 
persons  confided  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  him  by  whom  they  were  giverf. 

4thly«  The  nature  of  the  case^  and  the  situation  of  the  penitenty 
when  he  exercisfis  faith  in  Christy  clearly  evince  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  sinner  is  condemned,  and  ruined.  By  the  Law  of  God  all 
hope  of  his  recovery  and  salvation  is  precluded.  Left  to  himself, 
therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  he  cannot  be  saved.  While  he 
is  in  this  miserable  condition,  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  able,  will- 
ing, and  faithful,  to  save  him ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  sinner  must, 
indispensably,  surrender  himself  into  his  hands,  or  give  himself  up 
to  him ;  and  consent  to  be  saved  by  him  in  his  own  way.  Now 
what  can  induce  the  sinner,  in  a  case  of  this  infinite  magnitude, 
thus  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ?  Nothing  but  an 
entire  confidence  in  his  character,  as  thus  able,  willing,  and  faith- 
ful to  save.  But  how  shall  the  sinner  know  this  ?  Or  if  he  can- 
not know  it,  how  shall  he  be  persuaded  of  it?  Enow  it,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  knowledge,  he  cannot ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  an  object 
of  science.  The  word  of  Christ  is  the  onlv  ultimate  evidence,  by 
which  he  must  be  governed ;  and  this  word  depends,  for  all  its  ve- 
racity and  convincing  influence,  on  the  moral  character  of  Christ; 
on  has  goodness,  faimfulness,  and  truth.  Whenever  the  sinner, 
therefore,  gives  himself  to  Christ,  according  to  his  proposal,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands,  he  does  it  merely  because  he  places 
an  entire  confidence  in  his  moral  character,  and  in  the  declarations 
which  he  has  made.    In  these  he  confides,  because  they  are  the 
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declarations  of  just  such  a  person,  possessing  just  such  a  mOTal 
character.  On  this  he  trusts  himself,  his  soul,  his  eternal  well- 
being. 

If  he  trusts  in  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordinances  of  Christ, 
(for  our  faith  is  not  unfrequently  said  to  be  exercised  towards  these) 
it  is  only  because  they  are  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordi- 
>nances  of  such  a  person.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  may  discern 
to  be  true  and  right,  in  themselves ;  but  for  the  truth  of  others,  and 
the  wisdom  and  safety  of  obeying  them  all,  he  relies,  and  must 
rely,  only  on  Christ's  character  as  their  author.  If  he  believes  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  acceptableness  of  it  to  God, 
as  the  foundation  of  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners ;  he  believes,  or 
trusts,  in  it,  only  because  it  is  the  righteousness- of  just  such  a 
person. 

The  same  things  are  true  of  his  faith  in  the  invitations,  promises, 
resurrection,  ascension,  exaltation,  government,  intercession,  pre- 
sence, protection,  and  universal  blessings,  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
faith  of  the  Christian  is  exercised  towards  all  these  things.  But 
all  of  them,  separated  from  his  moral  character,  are  nothing  to  the 
believer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  suflSciently  evident,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  object,  is 
no  other  than  confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  especially 
of  the  Redeemer. 

If  I  am  asked,  "What  is  Confidence  in  moral  character?"  I  an- 
swer, look  into  your  own  bosoms;  and  examine  what  is  that  ex- 
ercise of  mind,  in  which  you  trust  a  man  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
is :  a  parent,  for  example,  or  a  friend.  In  this  exercise  you  will 
find  a  strong  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Confidence^  or  trusty  is  a  complex  emotion  of  the  mind^  and  in- 
volves good-will  to  its  object.  We  cannot  thus  confide  in  any  per- 
son, whom  we  do  not  love. 

It  involves,  also,  Complacency  in  the  object^  or  approbation  of 
his  character.  We  cannot  thus  trust  any  person,  whom  we  do  not 
esteem. 

It  involves  a  Convictiony  that  the  attrVnUes,  which  awaken  our 
confidence^  really  exist  in  the  person  whom  we  trust. 

It  involves  a  Persuasion^  that^  in  the  case^  and  on  the  terms^  pro* 
posedy  the  person,  in  whom  we  confide^  is  ready  to  befriend  us.  Until 
this  is  admitted  by  us,  there  will  be  nothing,  about  which  our  con- 
fidence can  be  exercised. 

It  involves  a  sincere  delight y  in  every  exercise  of  it.  No  emo- 
tion yields  higher  enjoyment  than  confidence. 

It  involves  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  interestsy  and  pleasurey  of 
the  object  trusted;  a  disposition  to  promote  those  interests y  and  to 
conform  to  that  pleasure.  Towaras  a  superior,  it  is  thus  the  foun- 
dation of  constant  and  ready  obedience* 

Generally,  it  is  the  true  and  supreme  attachment  of  a  creature  to 
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his  Creator}  in  which  he  surrenders  himself  entirely  into  his  hands, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasm-e,  and  to  be  made  the  in- 
itrument  of  his  glory. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  account  of  Evangelical  faith,  if  admitted,  puts  an  end  to 
all  disputes  concerning  the  question,  Whether  Faith  is  a  moral  virtue. 

So  long  ^s  the  nature  of  faith  is  unsettled,  every  question,  de- 
pending on  it,  must  be  unsettled  also.  If  we  do  not  determine 
what  the  fiaiith  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  are  ill  prepared  to  decide 
whether  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  or  not.  If  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
be  a  mere  speculative  assent  to  probable  evideyice,  although  we 
may  indeed  be  virtuous  in  the  disposition,  with  which  we  at  times 
exercise  it,  as  was,  I  trust,  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse;  yet, 
clearly,  it  is  not  necessarily  virtuous ;  nor,  if  the  mind  stop  here, 
can  it  be  virtuous  at  all.  In  mere  speculative  belief,  existing,  by 
itself;  that  is,  in  merely  yielding  our  assent  to  probable  evidence ; 
we  are,  as  I  observed  in  the  same  discourse,  entirely  passive,  and 
in  no  sense  virtuous.  But  if  faith  is  confidence  in  Goa,  of  the  na- 
ture here  exhibited,  it  is  beyond  dispute  virtue ;  virtue  of  pre-emi* 
nent  importance,  and  capable  of  existing  in  every  possible  degree. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Confidence,  in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  esteemed 
voluntary,  and  acknowledged,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  moral  nature. 
Plainly  this  is  its  true  character.  Accordingly,  it  is  approved, 
loved,  and  commended,  by  all  mankind;  and  undoubtedly  merits 
all  the  encomiums,  given  to  it,  both  in  profane  writings  and  in 
Revelation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  the  faith  of  the  (Jospel  has 
been  supposed  to  oe  a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  probably  this : 
spectilative  belief  is  the  thing,  intended  by  the  term  faith  in  its  ori' 
ginal  setose.  It  is  not  very  unnatural,  therefore,  when  we  begin  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
these  writings ;  nor  is  it  very  unnatural  for  men  of  a  sanguine 
cast,  men  who  have  a  system  to  defend,  or  men  who  change  their 
opinions  with  reluctance,  to  retain  an  interpretation  which  they 
have  once  imbibed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  that  this 
opinion  has  been  extensively  spread,  or  pertinaciously  retained. 

But  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  this  doctrine.  With 
ihe  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  is  the  sum  of  their  in- 
structions concerning  this  subject.  He,  who  can  believe,  that  a 
•fipeculative  assent  to  probable  evidence,  such  as  that  which  we 
yield  to  ordinary  historical  testimony,  produced  the  effects  ascribed 
io  (aith,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  cer- 
itainlv  believe  any  thing. 

Sdly.  This  doctrine  explains  to  us  the  Manner,  in  which  faith  is 
spoken  of  in  the* Scriptures. 

Particularly,  we  see  abundant  reasons,  why  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Virtue ;  and  is  accordingly  commanded  in  many  forms,  on  many 
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'  occasions,*  and  to  all  persons ;  and  why  it  is  promised  a  glorious 
and  endless  reward.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  explained  to  tis 
in  the  ^ame  satisfactory  manner,  the  various  scriptural  accounts  of 
its  opposites,  Distrust,  or  Unbelief^  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  sinful,  is  every  where  forbidden,  and  is  threatened 
with  endless  punishment.  This  exhibition  of  faith,  also,  explains 
to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  why  faith  is  strongly  and 
universally  commended  in  the  Scriptures;  and  why  unbelief  is  re- 

Erobated  m  a  similar  manner ;  why  saints  are  called  believers  and 
Lithful ;  these  names  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  names 
holy  and  virtuous;  and  why  unbelievers  and  infidels  are  terfiis 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  as  equivalent  to  sinful,  wicked,  and  ungodly* 
We  learn,  further,  why  faith,  directed  to  the  Word,  Ordinances, 
and  Providence,  of  God ;  to  the  Example,  Atonement,  Death,  Re- 
surrection, and  Exaltation,  of  Christ;  or  direcdy  to  the  Character 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  is  considered,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  nature  and  as  the  same  thing :  the  faith,  ex- 
ercised, being  always  the  same  moral  act,  springing  from  the  same 
spirit,  terminating  in  the  same  object,  and  producing  the  same  ef- 
fects. If,  therefore,  it  exists  with  reference  to  one  ofthese  objects, 
it  exists,  also,  in  successive  acts,  invariably,  towards  them  all* 
Finally  ;  we  see  the  reason,  why  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  or  in  di- 
vine truth,  is  exhibited  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  duty, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  present  and  future,  spiritual  good ;  and 
why  unbelief  is  presented  to  us,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  dis- 
obedience, and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  evil  both  here  and  here* 
after. 

These  and  the  like  representations,  are  easily  explained,  if  by 
Faith  we  intend  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer.  This  confidence  is  plainly  the  beginning,  and  the 
continuance,  of  union  and  attachment  to  our  Creator ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  distrust  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  Author  of  its  being.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  him,  who  dis- 
trusts God,  to  have  any  moral  union  to  him,  or  any  devotion  to  his 
pleasure* 

Confidence  is  also  the  highest  honour,  which  an  Intelligent  crea- 
ture can  render  to  his  Creator,  No  act  of  such  a  creature  can  so 
clearly,  or  so  strongly,  declare  his  approbation  of  the  Divine 
character,  or  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  will,  as  committing  our- 
selves entirely  to  him  in  this  manner.  In  this  act,  we  declare,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  the  character  of  God  to  be  formed  of 
•uch  attributes,  as  will  secure  our  whole  well-being,  and  fulfil  all 
our  vindicable  desires.  Whatever  can  be  hoped  for  firom  supreme 
and  infinite  excellence,  we  declare  ourselves  to  expect  from  the 
character  of  Grod ;  and  pronounce  his  pleasure  to  be,  in  our  vien; 
the  sum  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  desirable.  In  distrusting  God, 
we  declare  in  the  same  forcible  manner  precisely  the  opposite  things* 
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and  thus,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  dishonour  his  character,  and 
impeach  his  designs. 

3dly.  This  account  of  Faith,  strongly  evinces  the  DivinUy  </ 
Christ. 

The  faith,  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  Christ,  is  as 
unquahfied,  as  entire,  and  as  extensive,  as  tha£  which  we  are 
required  to  exercise  towards  God.  The  blessings,  promised  to  it, 
are  the  same  ;  and  the  evils,  threatened  to  our  reiusal  of  it,  are  also 
the  same.  No  mark  of  difierence,  with  respect  to  these  particulars, 
is  ^ven  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  This  must,  I  think,  be  inex- 
plicable, unless  the  attribute  to  which  alone  the-^aith  is  directed, 
and  which  alone  render  it  our  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  in  each  case 
the  same. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  that  an  Intelligent  being,  rationally  em- 
ployed, should  confide  himself,  his  everlastmg  interests^his  all,  to 
any  hands,  but  those  of  infinite  perfection.  Stephen,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  not,  I  think,  as  he  was  leaving  the  world,  have 
said  to  any  creature.  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit* 
No  man,  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind,  could,  as  it  seenois  to 
me,  say  this  even  to  Gabriel  himself. 

4thly.  We  learn  from  these  observations,  that  the  faith  of  the  Gos^ 
pel  ipill  exist  for  ever. 

We  often  speak  of  faith,  as  hereafter  to  be  swallowed  up  in  vis- 
ion ;  and  intend  by  this,  that  it  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  future 
world.  In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  many  things 
which  we  now  believe  only,  we  shall  hereafter  know  with  certainty. 
But  Confidence  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  exist  for  ever.  Moral  character  seems  not,  in  its  nature,  to  be 
an  object  of  science,  properly  so  called.  Spirits  by  every  eye, 
except  the  Omniscient,  are  discerned  only  through  the  medium  ot 
their  actions  ;  which  are  proof  of  their  natural  attributes,  and  ex- 
pressions of  their  moral  character.  Moral  character  is  the  amount 
of  all  the  volitions  of  a  moral  agent.  As  these  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent, they  are  incapable  of  oeing  known,  but  by  the  volunta- 
ry manifestations  of  the  agent  himself.  United,  they  form,  and 
exhibit,  the  whole  moral  character.  In  parts,  though  they  denote 
it  truly,  they  denote  it  imperfecdy. 

In  every  age  of  Eternitv  it  will  be  true,  that,  in  the  physical 
sense,  it  is  possible  for  God  to  oppress,  or  destroy,  even  his  obedi- 
ent creatures.  The  proofs  that  he  will  not  are  found  only  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  moral  character ;  and  on  these  disclosures  his 
virtuous  creatures  will  for  ever  rely  with  undoubting  confidence, 
and  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  wisdom.  Knowledge,  or  sci- 
ence, in  the  strict  sense,  they  will  not,  I  fliink,  be  ever  able  to  ob- 
tain of  this  immensely  important  subject ;  nor  would  they  be  ben- 
efited, were  they  able.  Science  is  in  no  degree  of  a  moral  nature, 
nor  of  course  attended  by  virtuous  afiections,  nor  followed  by  vir- 
tuous conduct.    But  confidence  is  in  itself  moral,  and  virtuous* 
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and  capable  of  being  the  highest  virtue  of  a  rational  creature. 
Amiable  and  excellent  in  itself,  it  is  approved  and  loved  by  God  i 
^Ihe  foundation  of  delight  in  his  character;  the  source  of  unin- 
terrupted obedience  to  his  will ;  an  endearing  and  immoveable 
union  to  hhn ;  a  similar  union  to  the  virtuous  Universe ;  and  the 
basis  of  everlasting  friendship  and  beneficence,  in  all  their  mutual 
intercourse. 

It  will  therefore  revive  beyond  the  grave ;  and  with  new  vigour 
and  perfection.  With  every  new  display  of  divine  excellence, 
And  created  worth,  it  will  rise  higher  and  higher  without  end.  The* 
mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  become 
wiser,  nobler,  better,  and  happier.  Heaven  in  all  its  concerns;  its 
inhabitants;  and  dispensations;  will,  from  its  influence,  assume 

E*tbout  mtermission  a  brighter  aspect;  and  the  immense,  eternal 
ngdom  of  Jehovah  continually  become  a  more  and  more  perfect 
mirror,  reflecting,  with  increasing  splendour,  his  supreme  excellency 
ind  glory. 
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■4 
JUSTIFICATION. THE   INFLUENCE   OF   FAITH  IN  OUR  JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 


BoMAVf  iii.  88. — Thenfwt  wt  conclude  IhiU  mania  jud^fi/td  bjf  Fmik  wiikmii  wmriks 

of  Law. 

Having  shown,  that  we  are  justified  freelu  by  the  grace  ofGod^ 
proved  the  duly  of  believing;  and  explained  the  nature  ofEvangel" 
teal  Faith ;  in  the  three  preceding  discourses ;  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  Connexion  of  faith  with  our  justification*  The 
first  of  these  discourses  was  employed  in  discussing  that  which  is 
done  in  our  justification  on  the  part  of  God.  In  this  discourse,  I 
shall  examine  the  Nature  and  Influence  of  that  which  is  done  on  the 
part  of  man^  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  event. 
We  are  justified  freely,  or  gratuitously.  Yet  we  are  justified 
conditionally  :  not  in  our  natural,  corrupt,  and  universal  state;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  state,  denoted  by  the  word 
faith. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  include  the  observation^  which 
i  think  it  necessary  to  make,  under  the  following  heads: 

I.   The  Manner^  in  which  faith  becomes^  and, 

IL  The  Propriety^  with  which  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  our 
justification. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  Manner^  in  which  Faith  becomes 
the  Means  of  our  justification. 

To  exhibit  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be  usefiil  to 
return  again  to  the  Covenant  of  Redemption;  in  which  the  justifi- 
cation of  mankind  was  originally  promised.  You  will  perhaps 
remember,  that  there  are,  as  was  formerly  stated,  three  distinct 
promises,  conia'incdi  in  this  Covenant;  beside  the  general  one  ^  which 
involves  them  all:  that  Christ  shall  see^  or  possess^  a  seed;  that 
this  seed  shall  prolong  their  days;  or  endure^  or  be  happy ,  for 
ever  ;  and  that  the  throne,  or  dominion,  of  Christ,  over  them,  shall 
be  as  the  days  of  heaven :  or  in  other  words,  eternal.  The  first  of 
these  promises,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  is  tluit  Christ 
shall  see,  or  possess,  a  seed :  that  is,  ?ie  shall  have  a  number,  else^ 
where  said  to  be  very  great,  of  children,  disciples,  or  followers^  m 
conseouence  of  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin;  or  a  propitiatory 
iacrince. 

Trie  great  question,  naturally  arising  in  this  place,  is.  In  what 
manner  do  Apostate  Men,  of  whoni  his  followers  were  to  consist,  ^ 
come  Aw  seed^    To  this  questioa  I  answer :  By  PsUth.   la  explaio- 
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ing  the  true  and  full  impoij  of  this  answer,  ev^ry  thing  may  be  said 
which  is  necessary  to  the  object  under  consideration.  To  this  end, 
il  will  beproper  to  observe, 

1st.  Thai  J^^ikind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  hy  Crea* 
lion. 

By  Creation,  all  men  are  equally  his  children.  But  all  men 
are  notjiis  children,  in  the  sense  of  this  covenant.  In  this  sense, 
those  only  are  his  seed,  who  are  his  disciples.  But  we  know  from 
innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  that  all  men  are  not  his  dis- 
ciples. 

2dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their  Obedience 
to  the  Law. 

No  man  has  obeyed  the  Law  5  and,  therefore,  by  works  of  Law 
no  flesh  can  be  justified, 

3dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christy  merely  by  his 
Atonement. 

•  Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worlds  as  well 
as  for  his  disciples\  But  tne  whole  world  is  not  included  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples. 

4thly.  Mankind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their 
obedience^  wrought  after  they  believe  in  him. 

No  man  ever  obeys  in  the  scriptural  sense,  until  after  he  has  be- 
lieved. But  men  are  children  of  Christ,  whenever  they  believe ; 
and  that^  whether  they  live  to  perform  acts  of  obedience,  or  not. 
Multitudes,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  die  so  soon  after  be- 
lieving, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  any  acts  of 
obedience  whatever.  All  these  are  disciples  of  Christ.  Men, 
therefore,  are  justified  byfaithy  without  works  of  Law. 

As  these  are  all  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  become  disciples  of  Christ,  beside  that,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  discourse ;  the  necessary  conclusion  from  these 
observations  will  be,  that  men  become  his  children  byfaithy  accord^ 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  this  Covenant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  furnishes  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  to  this  position.  Men,  in  their  original  state,  are 
ruined  and  helpless.  In  this  state,  Christ  offers  himself  to  them  as 
a  Saviour,  on  the  condition,  that  they  will  become  his;  or  that  they 
will  come  to  him;  or  that  they  will  give  themselves  up  to  him;  or 
in  other  words,  voluntarily  become  his.  In  the  xvii.  chapter  of  John, 
verse  2d,  Christ  says,  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  God :  As  thou 
hast  given  Aim,  that  is,  Christ,  power  over  all  flesh  ;  that  he  should 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  In  the  9th 
verse,  he  says,  /  vray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me ;  /or  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and 
thine  are  mine;  and  lam  glorified  in  them.  In  these  passages  we 
learn  that  the  Father  gave  to  Uhrist,  originallv,  some  of  the  human 
race ;  that  all  these  are  Christ's  •  that  he  is  glorified  in  them ;  and 
Ihat  he  gives  them  eternal  life. 
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T%e  CovfnarU  of  Grace,  made  between  God  and  mankiiu),  is 
contained  in  these  words  :  /  will  be  yo%»  Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people.  In  this  Covenant,  God  is  pleased  to  engage,  on  his  part, 
to  oe  the  God  of  all  who  will  be  bis ;  and  man,  on  his  part,  dyes 
himself  up  to  God,  engaging  to  be  his*  Accordingly,  mankind  ar^ 
commanaed  to  yield  Themselves  to  God.  Yield  yotxr*c/r«5,  says 
St.  Paul  to  the  Komans,  unto  God,  as  those  ihat  are  alive  from  the 
dead.  Rom.  vi.  13.  Be  ye  not  stiff-necked,  said  Hezekinh  to  the 
Israelites,  as  your  fathers  were  ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord; 
and  serve  the  Lord,  that  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  may  turn  azoat/ 
from  you. 

According  to  this  scheme,  which  is  every  where  the  scl^eme  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  who  are  children  of  Cnrist  become  such,  firs^ 
by  being  given  to  him  of  the  Father,  next  by  giving  themselves  to 
him,  and  then  by  be'm^  received  by  him.  Him  that  cometh  trnto^nte 
twill  in  no  wise  castout^  John  vi.  37.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  thaff 
which,  OR  the  part  of  mankind,  makes  them  Christ's  children^  is 
their  own  voluntary  gift  of  themselves  to  him.  Accordingly  St. 
Paul,  speaking  in  tne  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  mace' 
donian  Christians,  says,  that  they  first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the 
Lord.  Chapter  viii.  5. 

The  act,  by  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Christ 
is  accomplished,  is  the  faith,  or  confidence,  of  the  Gospel.  When 
Christ  proposes  himself  to  us  as  a  Saviour,  it  is  plain,  tnat  we  have 
no  ouher  security  of  the  salvatiop,  which  he  promises,  beside  the 
promise  itself;  and  this  furnishes  do  security,  beside  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  character.  Confidence,  then,  in  his  character,  and  in 
his  promise  as  founded  on  it,  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  whiclji 
alone  it  renders  itself  to  Christ,  and  becomes  his ;  one  of  his  chil- 
dren;  his  disciple  ;  his  follower.  Unless  the  soul  confide  in  him, 
it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  confide,  or  yield,  itself  to  him ; 
and,  unless  it  yield  itself  to  him,  it  cannot  become  his.  But  the 
act  of  confiding  in  him  is,  in  the  case  specified,  the  act  also  of  cpn^ 
fiding  itself  to  him. 

When  the  soul  thus  renders  itself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  »<  doee 
it  on  his  own  terms.  It  casts  off*  all  former  dependence  on  its  own 
righteousness,  whether  apprehended,  or  real,  for  acceptance  with 
God ;  for  forgiveness  ana  justification.  Conscious  of  its  entire 
unworthiness,  and  desert  of  the  Pivine  anger,  the  reality  and  great- 
ness of  its  guilt,  the  justice  of  its  condemnation,  and  tl\e  impossi- 
bility of  expiating  its  own  sins,  it  casts  itself  at  the  footstool  of 
his  mercy,  as  a  suppliant  for  mere  pardon  ;  and  welcomes  him,  as 
the  glorious^  efficacious,  and  all-sufficient  Atonement  for  sin,  and 
Intercessor  for  sinners.  With  these  views,  and  affections,  it  yields 
itself  up  to  him,  as  a  firee-will  offering,  with  an  entire  confidence 
in  all  that  he  hath  taught,  and  done,  and  suffered,  in  the  Divine 
chara£;ter  of  Mediator  between  God  and  i^an.  In  this  manner  it 
'becomes  his,  here  and  for  ever. 
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A4  bis,  it  16  ackDOwledged,  in  accordance  with  that  glorious  {vom- 
ise :  Him  that  comcth  unto  me  will  J  in  no  wise  cast  out.  As  nis^  its 
name  is  written  in  the  Lamb^s  Book  of  life  ;  and  it  is  invested  with 
a  sure,  indefeasible  title  to  allthe  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  partic- 
ularly to  those, 'recorded  in  the  2d  and  3d  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,; and  to  the  inheritancej  which  is  imdefledj  and  fadeth  not 
^away. 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  mai^ind  are  Justified)  in  the 
&m  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  cooie. 
To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of  our  justificatioi, 
this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  importance.  Whenever  a 
jnan  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  he  becomes  his,  id 
(he  sense  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  ;  and  bis  title  to  jvstifi^ 
cation,  in  this  character,  is  complete.  Whenever,  therefore,  he 
voters  into  the  future  world ;  and  appears  before  the  Judge  of  (he 

2uick  and  the  dead ;  he  comes,  in  a  character  ackno^^ledged  inihe 
Covenant  of  Redemption,  with  a  titll  to  acceptance,  fotmded  oq 
Che  promise  of  the  Father,  contained  in  that  covenant ;  and  pleads, 
with  certain  prevalence,  his  own  performance  of  the  condition,  on 
his  part;  vis.  faith  in  the  Redeemer;  as  having  brought  him  within 
ihe  liaiJts  of  that  promise.  As  Christ's,  then,  and  as  Christ's  alone ; 
as  one  of  his  seed ;  he  is  acknowledged,  forgiven,  acquitted,  and 
received  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
believer  is  not  thus  accepted  on  account  of  his  faiih^  considerti  a$ 
merk  ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a  work  ofrighleous* 
nesSj  sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve  justification^  either  wholly y  or 
partially.  Considered  in  every  other  light,  except  that  of  being 
one  of  Christ's  children  ;  or,  in  other  words,  considered  merely  as 
a  moral  being;  he  merits  nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,  but  anger 
and  punishment.  If  he  were  to  he  judged  according  to  his  works j 
in  this  scnsey  he  would  be  ruined.  For  although  many  of  his  ac* 
lions  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous;  yet  hit  sins, 
also,  are  many  and  very  great;  enhanced  bv  all  the  light  which  he 
has  enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and  me  covenant 
which  he  has  made.  In  this  case,  he  would  come  before  God,  as 
a  mere  subjejct  of  I^aw ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  has  ceased  to  bind 
him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to  demand  from  h'lm,  with 
all  its  original  authority,  exact  obedience.  Such  obedience  can, 
here,  be  the  only  possible  ground  of  justification ;  and  this  obedi^ 
dience  was  never  rendered  by  any  child  of  Adam, 

II.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  propriety,  toith  which  Faith  %$ 
constituted  the  means  of  our  justification. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  fiutb, 
because  it  renders  us  deserving  of  this  favour  at  the  hand  of  God* 
Still  there  is,  I  apprehend,  an  evident  propriety  in  constituting  faith 
the  means  of  our  justification.  If  returning  sinners  aire  to  be  justified 
at  all ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  must  be  proper 
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Sot  Grod  to  justify  them,  in  such  a  manner j  as  shall  most  amiribuU 
to  his  glory,  ana  their  good.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to 
be  the  real  consequence  of  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  actuallj 
Justified. 

It  contributes  pectdjprly  to  the  glory  of  Gody  hi  the  following, 
tamong  other  particulars. 

1st.  It  is  a  dispensation  of  Grace  merely. 

Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  dispensation  on  the  parf  of  God, 
*is  the  result  of  mere  sovereign,  unmerited  love.     This  attribute, 
thus  considered,  is  by  the  divine  writers  every  where  spoken  o^ 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Divine  character.    Whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  rise  above  themselves;  utter 
their  sentiments  with  a  kind  of  rapture ;  and  adopt  the  style  of  ex- 
clamation, rather  than  that  of  sober  description.     Who  art  thotL, 
says  Zechariah,  O  great  mountain  ?    Before  Zeruhhahd  thou  shaii 
become  a  plaijfi ;  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with 
shoutings  /  crying,  Grace^  ^^ice,  unto  it.     Behold,  what  manner  of 
love,  says  St.  John,  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God!    For  this  cause,  says  St.  Paul,  I  bow  mjf 
kneesunto  theFatherof  our  Lord  JehisChrist;  that  ye,being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  u 
the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge.     Having  predestinated  ugy 
says  the  same  Apostle,  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace- ^  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved :  In  whom  we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood,  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.     Praise  the 
Lord,  says  Davids  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever  ! 
In  this  manner  the  subject  is  always  considereo,  and  always  spoken 
of,  by  the  divine  writers.     1  shall  only  add,  that  the  Angels  them- 
selves appear  to  entertain  similar  thoughts  concerning  it ;  as  was 
abuildantly  manifested,  when,  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  they 
sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ;  and  on  earth  Peace  /  Good-will 
towards  men. 

All  men  will  probably  agree,  that  love,  exercised  towards  ene- 
mies, is  the  fairest  and  most  illustrious  specimen  of  good-will,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Exercised  by  God  towards  sin- 
ners, not  only  his  enemies,  not  only  lost  and  ruined,  but  eminently 
vile  and  guilty  enemies,  it  is  certainly  seen  in  its  consummation.  In 
justifying  mankind  through  faith  in  tne  Redeemer,  this  manifesta- 
tion of  love  is  seen  in  its  fairest  and  most  finished  form.  All  the 
previous  steps,  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and  beyond 
measure  wonderful,  were  dictated,  and  carried  into  execution,  by 
mere  grace.  By  mere  grace,  when  all  these  things  are  done,  is  the 
stnner  accepted,  without  any  merit  of  his  own ;  and  only  in  the 
character  ot  one,  who  has  confidentially  given  himself  to  Christ. 
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In  this  dispensation,  then,  this  most  glorious  attribute  of  God  is 
seen  in  the  fairest  light. 

2dly.  It  is  JitUd  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  gratitude  in 
man* 

In  Luke  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  Simon  the  Pharisee,  at  whose 
house  our  Saviour  was  sitting  at  meat,  censured  him  for  suffering  a 
poor,  sinful  woman  to  anoint  him  with  precious  ointment ;  and  that 
Christ  said  unto  him,  Stmon,  /  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee*  And 
he  saith,  Master,  say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor,  who  had 
two  debtors  ;  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifhj* 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  botk*^ 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?  Simon  an" 
noered,  and  said,  I  suppose,  that  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And 
he  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  rightly  judged. 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  evident,  that  foreiveness 
confers  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  inspires  peculiar  gratitude  ;  and 
that  this  obligation  and  gratitude  are  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
Dumber,  and  guilt,  of  the  sins  which  are  forgiven,  but  the  scheme 
of  justification  by  faith,  being  a  scheme  of  mere  forgiveness,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  justifi- 
ed, and  the  number  and  guilt  of  the  sins  forgiven  being  very  great  ^ 
the  fairest  foundation  is  laid,  here,  for  the  highest  possible  grati- 
tude. This  emotion,  and  its  effects,  will  extend  through  eternity ; 
and  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  character,  usefulness,  and  feli- 
city, of  the  Redeemed ;  and  no  small  part  of  their  loveliness  in  the 
sight  of  their  Creator.  Had  mankind  been  justified  by  works 
either  wholly  or  partially,  this  affection,  and  its  consequences^ 
could  not  hare  existed  in  the  same  manner,  nor  in  the  same  degree^ 

3dly.  TTiis  dispensation  is  eminently  honourable  to  Christ. 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  quoting  from  Jeremiah  9th,  delivers  it 
as  a  precept,  intended  universally  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  mair 
kind,  that  he  who  glorieth  should  glory  only  in  the  Lord;  because 
he  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp* 
turn.  In  conformity  to  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  find  it  asserted  in 
the  5th  of  the  Revelation,  that  the  four  living  Ones,  and  the  four 
and  twenty  Elders,  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sung  a  new  song} 
saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  there* 
of;  for  thou  wast  slain  ;  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  bloody 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.  And  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  Kings  and  Priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  whole  host  of  heaven  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  receive  pew* 
er,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.  Finally,  both  heaven  and  earth  are  exhibited  as  uniting 
with  one  voice  in  this  sublime  ascription :  Blessing,  andhonout:,  ai|a 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that.sitteth  on  the  throne^  and  unio 
the  Lamb^  for  ever  anderoer.    At  the  close  of  this  act  of  oelefttiaj 
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WorsKip^  the  four  living  Ones  sobjoin  their  solemn  Amen!   Thii 
passage  needs  no  comment. 

In  the  scheixie  of  justification  by  faith  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
glory  of  saving  sinners  from  endless  guilt  and  misery,  and  of  rais- 
mg  titettk  td  immortal  happiness  and  virtue,  centers  in  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  that,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  is  eminently  glo- 
rified, in  th'rs  manner,  in  those,  who  are  given  to  him  by  the  FauMff 
as  his  childi^n.  John  xvii.  10, 

4tMy.  A  is  honourable  to  God,  thai  he  should  annex  justificaiioti 
t$  virtue^  and  noi  to  any  thing  of  a  different  nature* 

Faith  is  virtue*  But  the  works  of  mankind^  wrought  before  the 
c*fetence  of  faith  in  the  soul,  are  in  no  sense  virtuous.  Faith,  also, 
h  the  commeneemeni  of  virtue  in  man.  It  is  highly  honourable  to 
God,  that  he  should  annex  justification  to  the  first  appearance  of 
virtue  in  the  h»man  character.  In  this  manner,  he  exnibits,  in  the 
sttongest  degree,  his  I'eadiness  to  forgive,  accept,  and  save,  the  ve* 
ttrfntng  sinner  5  the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  which,  at  the  si^t  of 
the  returning  prodigal,  hastens  to  meet,  and  welcome  him,  guilty  as 
he  ki8  been,  ih  all  his  rags,  and  dtrt,  and  shame,  merely  because 
he  has  set  his  face  in  earnest  towards  his  father's  house ;  and  the 
snbRme  arid  glorious  pleasure,  which  he  enjoys  in  finding  a  son, 
ibhf^toas  tost  to  all  good,  and  in  seeing  him,  once  dead,  (dive  again 
to  useful  and  divine  purposes.  , 

Bihtf.  If  is  honourable  to  Godj  that  he  should  annex  our  justificOF^ 
hdn  to  thai  attribute,  whith  is  the  true  source  of  virtuous  obedience^ 

That  faith  is  the  true  socirce  of  such  obedience,  in  all  it9  forms 
tf rtd  degrees,  is  so  completely  proved  by  St.  Paul  in  the  ii.  Chap^ 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  admit  of  no  debate,  and  to 
demand  no  mrther  illustratron.  He  declares  directly,  and  univer- 
sally, that  vsithout  faith  it  is  in^xpssible  to  please  Godm  any  act 
Whatever ;  and  that  by  faith  Enoch  in  his  obedience  pleased  God^ 
By  necessary  consequence  all  the  other  worthies,  mentioned  in  that 
chapter,  pleased  him  also  for  the  same  reason.  On  account  of 
tfceir  faith,  he  teaches  us,  that  Gorf  is  not  ashamed  to  be  caUed  their 
Ood;  atidAd*  prepared  (hem  a  city;  an  everlasting  residence,  a 
final  home,  in  the  heavenly  world.  Finally,  he  ahows,  that  faith  is 
the'  real  and  only  source  of  that  obedience,  which  is  the  most  ardu- 
ous, self-denying,  liHonoiirablef  to  the  hcmaan- character,  and  eminentr 
Xy  pleasmg  to  God.  In  a  word,  every  thing  ttuly  glwious,  which 
cAn  be  achieved  by  man,  he  declares,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ehapter,  to*  be  achieved  by  faith  alone. 

St.  John,  also,  assures  us,  that  faith  is  the  victory,  iohich  over' 
edn^e^  the  world;  the  real  power,  by  which,  on  our  part,  tempts- 
6(ki9  are  eSectually  resisted,  snares  escaped,  enemies  overtfarowiif 
UnA  h^ven  with  dU  its  blessings  finally  won. 

While  tMS  scheme  of  jostifiCation,  therefore,  strips  man  of  all 
p^nmttB  to  metk,  and  gives  the  whole  glory  of  his  salvation  to 
Lis  Maker,  it  furnishes  the  most  eflScacious  means,  and  the  most 
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absolute  assurance^  of  his  future  obedience,  his  perpetual  improve- 
ment in  holiness,  and  his  certain  advancement  towards  the  best 
character,  which  he  will  ever  be  capable  of  sustaining.  The  obe- 
dience, springing  from  faith,  is  voluntary,  filial,  and  lovely.  All 
other  obedience  is  mercenary,  and  of  no  moral  worth.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  a  dispensation,  of  which  these  are  the  consequen- 
ces, is  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  its  Author. 

Every  person,  who  has  attended  to  these  observations,  must 
clearly  see,  that  they  illustrate,  in  various  particulars,  the  ustfulnets 
of  this  dispensation  to  man:  all  of  them  plainly  involving  personal 
advantages,  and  those  very  great,  to  the  justified ;  as  well  as  pe- 
culiar glory  to  the  Jqstifier.  Two  additional  observations  will 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  further  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

1st.  This  dispensation  is  profitable  to  mankind^  as  it  renders  their 
justification  easy  and  certain. 

Had  our  justification  been  made  to  depend  on  a  course  of  obe- 
dience, it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  we  should  have  been  involved 
in  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  Repentance  at  late  periods  of 
life  would,  particularly,  have  been  exceedingly  discouraged.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  such  repentance  exists ;  nor,  however  rare 
we  may  suppose  it,  that  it  exj^sts,  upon  the  whole,  in  many  in- 
stances. Nor  can  any  man  of  common  humanity  avoid  wishing, 
that  the  number  of  these  instances  may  be  greatly  increased.  Such 
instances  exist  even  on  a  dying  bed ;  and,  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  considerable  numbers.  But  how  discouraging  to- 
such  persons  would  it  be,  to  know  that  their  Justification  was  de- 
pendent on  their  own  obedience !  Is  there  not  every  reason  to- 
•»elieve,  that  most,  if  not  all  persons,  in  these  circumstances,  would 
.  .  discouraged  from  every  efibrt,  and  lay  aside  the  attempt  as 
hopeless.  What,  in  this  case  also,  would  become  of  children,  dy- 
ing in  their  infancy  ?  and  what  of  persons,  perishing  by  shipwrecK^ 
the  sword,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  which  terminate  life  by  a 
sudden,  unexpected  dissolution  ? 

Further;  if  Justification  were  annexed  to  our  obedience;  how 
should  the  nature  and  degree  of  obedience  be  estimated?  How 
pure  must  it  be  ?  What  deeree  of  contamination  might  it  admit, 
and  still  answer  the  end  ?  With  what  degree  of  uniformity  must 
it  be  continued  ?  With  what  proportion  of  lapses,  and  in  what 
degree  existing,  might  it  be  intermixed  ?  These  questions  seem 
not  to  have  been  answered  in  the  Scriptures.  Who  is  able  to  an* 
swer  them  ? 

Again;  from  what  principle  in  man  shall  this  obedience  spring t 
From  the  mere  wish  to  gain  heaven  by  it  ?  Or  from  a  virtuous 
principle?  From  a  virtuous  principle;  it  will  probably  be  an- 
swered. In  replv,  it  may  be  asked.  From  what  virtuous  principle? 
I  presume,  it  will  be  said,  From  love  to  God.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that,  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  is  no  love, 
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And  therefore  no  virtue.  Conse(juentIy,  there  is,  in  this  case, 
nothing,  from  which  virtuous  obedience  can  spring.  How,  tbeni 
can  man  be  justified  by  his  obedience  ? 

But,  by  annexing  Justification  to  faith,  God  has  removed  all 
these  difficuhies  and  dangers.  It  is  .rendered  as  easy,  as  possible, 
to  our  attainment.  For  the  Jirst  act  of  virtuous  regard  to  God^ 
which  is  exercised^  or  can  be  exercised,  by  a  returning  siwner,  is  faith* 
If,  then,  he  can  do  any  thing,  which  is  praiseworthy,  or  virtuous, 
he  can  exercise  faith.  As  his  Justification  is  inseparably  annexed 
to  this  exercise  by  the  promise  of  God  ^  it  is  as  certain,  as  that 
j>i:omise  is  sure. 

2dly.  This  scheme  provides  most  effectually  for  the  happiness  of 
man* 

Evangelical  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  delightful  in  itseU^ 
and  delightful  in  all  its  consequences.  Faith  is  a  well-spring  of 
»a/er  flowing  out  unto  everlasting  life*  All  the  streams,  which 
-proceed  from  it  in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  are  sweet,  refreshing, 
and  life-ffiving.  Faith,  fixing  its  eye  on  the  unmerited  and  bouQO> 
less  goodness  of  God,  sees,  in  the  great  act  of  Justification,  £adtb- 
fulness,  truth,  and  mercy,  displayed,  to  which  it  neither  finds,  nor 
wishes  to  find,  limits.  The  soul,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  itself 
lias  been,  and  what  it  has  received,  becomes  fitted,  throu^  this 
/confidence,  for  every  thing  excellent,  and  every  thing  desirable* 
Peace,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  joy,  rise  up  spontaneously  under 
its  happy  iufluence ;  and  flourish,  unfavourable  as  the  climate  and 
soil  are,  with  a  verdure,  and  strength,  unwithering  and  unfading* 
AU  the  gratitude,  which  can  exist  \n  such  a  soul,  is  awakened  by 
ihe  strong  consciousness  of  immense  and  undeserved  blessings ; 
atid  all  the  obedience  prompted,  which  can  be  found  in  sucn  a 
life.  Good,  of  a  celestial  kind,  and  superior  to  every  thing  which 
•this  world  can  give,  is  really,  and  at  times  delightfully,  enjoved; 
.and  supporting  anticipations  are  acquired  of  more  perfect  good  be* 
yond  tne  grave. 

This  extensive  and  all-important  subject  is  the  principal  theme 
of  St.  PauFs  discourse  in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans*  In  the  8th  chapter,  he  derives  from  it  a  train  of  more 
sublime  and  interesting  reflections,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture,  of  equal  extent.  He  commences  them  with 
this  triumphaijt  conclusion  trom  what  he  had  before  said :  There  is^ 
therefore^  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit*  He  then  goes  on  to 
display,  in  a  series  of  delightful  consequences,  the  remedial  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  upon  a  world,  ruined  bjr  sin,  and  condemned 
by  the  law  of  God ;  marks  the  immense  (fifierence  between  the 
native  character  of  man,  as  a  disobedient  subject  of  law,  and  his 
renewed  character,  as  an  immediate  subject  of  grace ;  and  dis- 
closes, particularly,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truu  in  regenerat- 
ing, quickening,  purifying,  and  guiding  the  soul^  m  lu  popgress 
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towards  heaven.  The  consequences  of  this  agency  he  then 
describes  with  unrivalled  felidtj  and  splendour ;  and  animates  the 
Universe  with  anxious  expectation  to  see  the  day,  in  which  these 
blessed  consequences  shall  be  completely  discovered.  On  the 
consequences  themselves^  he  expatiates  in  language  wonderfully 
lofty,  and  with  images,  superlatively  magnificent.  What  shall  wf, 
then,  say  to  these  things  f  he  exclaims  :  If  God  be  for  usy  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  He,  thai  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
vp  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God?s  elect  f  It 
is  God  that  juslifeth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  it  is  Christ  that 
died  ;  vea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again  ;  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  Goa;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  perse^^ 
culion,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  An- 
gels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth^  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  oe 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  thoughts  of  all,  who  read,  and  peculiarly  of 
alt,  who  have  embracedj  the  Gospel.  Here  we  find  the  true  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine ;  the  proper  inferences  to  which  it  con- 
ducts us.  We  could  not  have  originated  them;  but  we  can  imfbibe 
and.  apply  them.  A  scene  is  here  opened  without  limits,  and 
without  end.  On  all  the  blessings,  here  disclosed,  eternity  is  in- 
scribed by  the  Divine  hand.  We  are  here  assured  an  eternal 
residence,  of  immortal  virtue,  immortal  happiness,  and  immortal 
glory;,  of  intelligence  for  ever  enlarging,  of  affections  forever  ris- 
ing, and  of  conduct  for  ever  refining,  towards  perfection.  Whatw 
ever  the  thoughts  can  comprehend ;  whatever  the  heart  can  wish ; 
nay,  abundantly  more  than  we  can  ask,  or  think,  is  here  by  the 
voice  of  God  promised  to  every  man,  who  possesses  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  When  we  remember,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
purchased  by  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
can  we  fail  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  heaven :  Worthy  is  thg 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom^  and 
strength^  and  honour ^  and  glory,  and  blessing!  Amen. 
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WHAT   SENSE   JCANKIND   ARE   JUSTIFIED  B7  WORKS. 


AMXf  li.  Si. — Ye  tee  then  how  thai  a  num  it  juttiJUd  by  workt,  and  nai  hg  /aUh 

only. 

This  passage  of  Scripture,  together  with  a  part  of  the  context, 
is  directly  opposed  in  terms,  to  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  deriv- 
ed, in  several  preceding  discourses,  from  Si.  PaiiPs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans*  Infidels,  and  particularly  Voltaire^  have  seized  the  occa- 
sion, which  they  have  supposed  themselves  to  find  here,  to  sneer 
against  the  Scriptures ;  and  have  truimphantly  asserted,  that  SU  Janus 
and  Si.  Paul  contradict  each  other  in  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  their 
phraseology*  Nor  are  Infidels  the  only  persons,  to  whom  this  pas- 
sage has  been  a  stumbling-block.  Divines  in  a  multitude  of  instan- 
ces, have  found  in  it  difficulties  which  they  have  plainly  felt,  and 
have  differed,  not  a  little,  concerning  the  manner  m  which  it  is  to 
be  interpreted. 

Some  divines,  among  whom  was  the  first  President  £({zDard!r, 
have  taught,  that  St.  fames  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
men  only  ;  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  a  just  opinion.  It  is  plain  from  the  21 — ^23 
verses,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  the  same  justification,  which 
Abraham  received,  and  in  which  his  faith  was  counted  ^mto  him 
for  righteousness.     It  is  also  evident  from  the  1 4th  verse,  in  the 

Juestion,  can  faith  save  him  ?     From  this,  it  is  plain,  that  St. 
ames  had  his  eye  upon  the  justification,  to  which  salvation  is 
annexed. 

Another  class  of  divines  have  supposed,  that  St.  James  teaches 
herej  a  legal  or  meritorious  justification  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true 
%  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject.     St.  Paul,  they  there- 
fore  conclude,  is  to  be  so  understood  as  to  be  reconcileable  with 
St.  James  in  this  doctrine. 

Others,  among  whom  are  the  late  Bishop  Homey  and  Dr.  Mack' 
nighty  suppose,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  our  justification,  as  accom^ 
plished,  in  part,  by  those  good  works,  which  are  produced  by  faith  ; 
and  this  they  maintain^  also,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
believed,  that  this  scheme  has  been  already  proved  to  be  unsound, 
but  as  it  is  true  that  St.  James  really  speaks  of  such  works,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  manner,  m  which  he  speaks  oif  thenii 
more  particulariy  hereafter. 
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Others,  and  among  them  Poolj  (whose  comment  on  this  chapter 
is  excellent)  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justificalian  proper^ 
ly  so  called;  and  Si.  James  of  the  manifestation^  or  proof  of  that 
justification.  That,  in  this  sense,  the  Aposdes  are  perfectly  rec- 
oncileable,  I  am  ready  to  admit;  but  am  mclined  to  aoubtwbethei 
■this  is  the  sense,  in  which  St.  James  is  really  to  be  understood. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  thert 
is  some  real  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  this  passage  of  St.  Jamei 
with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  By  a  real  difficulty  I  do  not  intend 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  two  Aposdes :  for,  1 
apprehend,  there  is  none :  but  I  intend,  that  there  is  so  much  ob- 
scurity in  this  discourse  of  St.  James^  as  to  have  led  divines  of 
great  respectability  and  worth  to  understand  his  words  in  very  difc 
lerent  manners;  and  prevented  them  from  agreeing,  even  when 
harmonious  enough  as  to  their  general  systems,  in  any  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  Aposde's  expressions.  Even  this  is  not  all.  La* 
ther  went  so  far,  as,  on  account  of  this  very  chapter,  to  deny  the 
inspiration  of  St.  James :  and  one  of  lAither^s  followers  was  so 
displeased  with  it,  as  to  charge  this  Apostle  with  wilful  falsehood. 

St.  James  has  been  called,  with  more  boldness  than  accuracy,  a 
writer  of  paradoxes.  This  character  was,  I  presume,  given  of 
him  from  the  pithy,  sententious,  and  figurative  manner,  in  which  he 
delivers  his  thoughts.  This  manner  of  writine,  very  common 
among  the  Asiatics^  seems  to  have  been,  originally,  derived  from 
.their  poetry.  The  most  perfect  example  of  it  in  the  poetical  formy 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  part  of  tne  book  of  Proverbs,  com- 
mencing with  the  10th  chapter,  and  ending  with  the  29th.  Here, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  there  is  no  connexion  intended,  nor 
formed,  between  the  successive  sentences.  The  nine  first  chapters, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  examples  of  the  nearest 
approximation  to  this  unconnected  manner  of  writing,  in  continued 
discourses,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.  In  all  these,  although  a 
particular  subject  is  pursued  through  a  considerable  length,  vet  the 
connexion  will  be  found,  almost  invariably,  to  lie  in  the  thought 
only.  The  transitions  are,  accordingly,  bold,  and  abrupt;  and 
frequenUy  demand  no  small  degree  of  attention,  in  order  to  under- 
stand them.  Probably,  they  are  more  obscure  to  us,  than  they 
were  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  to  whom  this  mode  of  writing  was  fa- 
miliar :  since  we  have  learned  from  the  Greeks  to  exhibit  the  con- 
nexions, and  transitions  of  thought,  universally,  in  words  ;  and  to 
indicate  them  clearly  in  the  forms  of  expression.  The  wisdom  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature,  which 
may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  already  mentioned ;  as  may  also 
the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  Every  person,  in  reading  these  writinesi 
must  perceive  a  degree  of  obscurity,  arising,  not  only  from  tne 
concise  and  figurative  language,  but  from  the  abruptness  of  the 
transitions  also,  which  at  times  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
the  connexion  of  the  thoughts* 
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St.  Jama  approaches  nearer  to  this  manner  of  writing,  thanr  any 
other  prosaic  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  He  is  bolder, 
more  ngurative,  more  concise,  and  more  abrupt.  That  there  should 
be  some  difficulty  in  understanding  him  satisfactorily  ought  to  be 
expected  as  a  thing  of  course.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  dif- 
ferent meanings  should  be  annexed  to  the  writings  of  this  Apostle : 
and  from  this  source  only,  as  I  believe,  are  these  difTerent  interpre- 
tations derived. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  of  which  the  use  may  easi- 
ly be  perceived,  1  now  assert,  that  both  Apostles  speak  of  the  same 
justification  ;  that  which  is  before  God ;  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  mthaui 
works., 

To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  there  are  two  totally  different  kinds  of  faith  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  ;  one,  a  speculative  belief,  or  mere  assent  to 
probable  evideiKe  ;  the  other,  the  confidence,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  these  discourses.  From  the  former  of  these, 
obedience  to  God  never  sprang,  and  cannot  spring.  The  latter  is 
the  source  of  all  obedience.  As  both,  however,  are  called' by  the 
same  name,  each  has,  in  its  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  faith  to 
which  justification  is  annexed.  To  both,  this  character  was  chal- 
lenged in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  That  doctrine  of  Antinomian^ 
wm,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  began  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  viz.  that  we  are  released  by  the  Gospel  from  obedience  to  the. 
Law.  Of  course,  whoever  embraced  this  doctrine  believed  his 
faith  to  be  sufficient  for  his  justification,  without  any  works  (rf  right* 
eousness.  Against  this  error,  I  believe  with  Doddridge  and  others^ 
the  Apostle  James  directed  this  discourse.  The  question  which  he 
discusses,  was  not  whether  we  were  justified  by  evangelical  faith  on* 
ly  i  or,  partially  by  that  faith,  and  partially  by  the  works  which  U 
produces  ;  but  whether  we  are  justified  by  faith,  in  its  nature  unpro* 
ductive  of  works  ;  viz.  mere  speculative  belief;  or,  whether  we  are 
justified  by  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  which  all  works  of  righteous^ 
nessjlow,  of  course.  That  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true,  1 
shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

St.  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  this  subject  with  these 
questions :  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  ?  In  the 
original  it  is  i)  novi^ ;  the  faith,  which  the  man  declares  himself  to 
have ;  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Mackmght,  and  various 
other  commentators,  this  faith,  can  this  faith  save  him  ?  Undoubt- 
edly it  can,  if  it  can  justify  him ;  but  this  is  no  where  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  justifying  faith  of  St.  Paul  is  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love  ;  the  raith  ot  the  heart,  with  which  alone  man  &e- 
tteveth  unto  righteousness. 

The  uselessness  of  this  &ith  St.  James  then  elucidates  by  an  al» 
lusion  to  that  inactive  and  worthless  benevolence,  so  celebmted,  in 
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modern  times,  by  Oodwin  and  other  philosophers*  ^a  hrother<)r 
^sister  be  naked^  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  jfou  say  wUo 
4htm,  Depart  in  peace  :  ie  ye  vmrmcd  and  be  ye  filled:  natwith- 
funding,  ye  pve  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
jH)dy :  what  doth  it  profit  ?  As  this  philanthropy  is  not  only  of  no 
4186,  and  therefore  of  no  value,  but  a  reproach  to  him  who  professes 
it,  because  his  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  his  professions ;  so  the  faith 
-of  him,  who  believes  the  Crospel,  and  whose  life  is  not  governed 
by  the  alt4mportant  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  contains,  is 
'equaHy  destitute  of  worth,  and  equally  reproachful  to  his  charac- 
tier.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  the  following  verse,  it  is  dead, 
heing  alaiu  ;  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  by  itself 

In  the  18th  verse,  he  proves  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  such 
41  faith  is  not  the  faith  of  Christians.  Yea,  a  man,  that  is,  a  Chris- 
<iaQ ;  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  loorks :  skew  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. 
-Christ  taught  the  great  doctrine,  that  Christians  were  to  be  known 
iy  their  fruits  only  ;  and  that  these  were  the  true,  regular,  and  in- 
variable, proofs  of  that  faith,  by  which  they  were  constituted  Chris- 
(tians.  But  the  faith,  which  is  without  works,  is  incapable  of 
'having  its  existence  proved  at  all.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
&ith  of  Christians. 

In  the  30th  verse  he  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  manner,  which  puts 
the  account  here  given  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  .  Thou 
belitvest  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well':  the  devils  also,bt'' 
liese,  and  tremble.  The  devils,  (ra  joufMvto,  the  daemons)  are,  and 
by  St.  James  are  declared  to  be,  the  subjects  of  speculative  belief; 
but  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  they  can  be  the  subjects  of  justi- 
fying faith.  But  St.  James  teaches  us,  that  the  faith,  of  which  be  is 
speaking,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  devils. 

With  the  same  precision  he  exhibits  the  same  thing  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  in  the  20th  verse.  But  wilt  thou  know,  0  vain  man! 
ihat  faith  without  works  is  dead?  The  Greek  words  for  vain  man 
are  «wd{w*«  ksvs  ;  properly  rendered  false  man,  or  hypocrite.  But 
surely  the  faith  of  the  hypocrite  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The 
last  part  of  this  verse  would  be  better  translated  a  faith  without 
^oorks  is  dead,  that  is,  a  faith  lohich  is  without  works. 


s 


In  the  four  following  Verses,  St.  James  illustrates  this  subject  by* 
a  comparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hyprocrite  with  that  of  Abraham. 
Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered 
Isaac,  his  son,  upon  the  Altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with 
his  works,  and  by  works  was  made  perfect  ?  And  the  Scripture 
^as  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God :  and  it  was  »m- 
futed  unto  him  for  righteousness.  And  he  was  called  the  Friend  of 
God.  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  all  the  real<lifficulty  li^.    To  explab 
the  true  import  of  it,  let  St.  James  be  his  own  commentator.   After 
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having  given  us  the  declaration,  that  Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  when  he  offered^  or,  as  in  the  original,  lifted  up^  Isaac  upon 
the  Altar^  and  taught  us,  that/ai(A  co-operated  with  his  works  ;  and 
that  by  works  his  faith  was  perfected  ;  he  says,  in  the  23d  veree, 
that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled^  that  is,  confirmed^  which  saith, 
Abraham  believed  God^  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  : 
and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God.  Thfs  passage  of  Scripture  is 
found  in  the  xv.  chapter,  and  the  6th  verse  of  Genesis.  That, 
which  he  believed,  was  these  two  declarations :'  This  shall  not  be 
thine  heir  ;  viz.  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ;  but  Ae,  who  shall  come  forth 
out  of  thine  own  bowels^  shall  be  thine  heir  :  and  again  ;  Look  now 
toward  heaven^  and  tell  the  stars^  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  : 
and  he  said  unto  him^  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  Confiding  in  these 
promises  was  that  act  of  Abraham^  concerning  which  it  is  said,  in 
the  following  verse,  He  believed  in  Jehovah^  ana  he  counted  it  to  hisn 
for  righteousness.  The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac  on  the  Altar,  by 
which,  St.  James  says,  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  that  is,  confirm' 
ed,  existed  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  what  sense, 
then,  did  that  act  confirm  this  declaration  of  Scripture  ?  Pkinlv 
in  this :  it  showed,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  genuine  faith 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God.  This  it  showed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obedi- 
ence was  singularly  great  and  self-denying.  Exclusively  of  this, 
it  will  be  dimcult  to  find  any  sense,  in  wmch  the  declaration  can 
be  true.  That  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  and  by  that  very 
act  of  feith  here  recited,  is  expressly  declared  by  St.  Paul,  Ro- 
mans iv.  and  Galatians  iii. ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
is  of  no  significance,  here,  to  say,  that  Abraham^s  justification  was 
not  completed  in  this  world,  but  will  be  completed  at  the  final  trial  ^ 
or  that  it  was  completed,  when  he  entered  the  future  world.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  his  title  to  justification  was 
complete,  and  certain,  when  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  rights 
eousness.  Had  he  then  died,  he  would  have  been  accepted  of 
God ;  his  sins  would  have  been  forgiven ;  and  his  soul  made  happy 
for  ever.  He,  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  makes  no  new  de 
terminations  concerning  this  subject.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  act 
df  obedience,  existing  a  long  time  afterwaras,  could  not  alter  that, 
which  was  past;  nor  affect  in  any  manner  the  justification  of  wjfrra- 
ham,  which  was  already  made  certain. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  evident,  that 
this  very  case  put  by  St.  James,  is  a  clear  proof,  unless  we  are  wil- 
ling to  aeny  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  by  him, 
and  written  by  Moses,  that  we  are  not  justified,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  by  works,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phraseology; 
and  that  the  true  doctrine  of  St.  James  is  no  other,  than  that  we  are 
not  justified  hy  a  speculative  belief  which  is  without  works ;  but 
by  the  faith  of  die  Gospel  which  worketh  by  love. 
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Tbi«  is  fivther  evident  from  the  last  clause  of  the  23d  verse  ( 
And  fu  was  called  the  friend  of.  God.  That,  which  made  him  tb« 
friend  of  God,  was  his  faith,  his  confidence  in  God.  The  act  ot 
offering  Isaac  could  in  no  sense  make  him  the  friend  of  God ;  but 
was  merely  a  sienal  and  glorious  proof  of  this  confidence^  and  the 
friendship,  which  it  involved,  and  produced* 

If  these  observations  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  be  unnecessaiy 
to  dwell  on  the  two  remaining  verses.  The  case  of  Rahah^  in  the 
Allowing  verse,  is  perfectly  explained  by  that  oi  Abraham.  In  the 
concluding  verse,  S/.  James  solemnly  repeats  the  great  doctrine  ot 
this  passage,  which,  by  repeating  it  in  three  different  instances,  he 
clearly  proves  to  be  the  main  thing,  on  which  he  meant  to  insist^ 
in  these  concise  and  emphatical  words :  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  deady  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also  ;  or  as  I  should 
render  ity  a  faith  without  worksj  that  is,  such  a  faith,  as  is  without 
works.  The  meaning  of  St.  James  is  not  that  Evangelical  faitb« 
when  it  is  without  works,  is  dead ;  for  it  cannot  exist  without  pro* 
ducing  good  works ;  but  that  such  a  faith,  as  is  unproductive  of 
good  works ;  viz.  a  mere,  speculative  belief;  is  dead ;  and  like  g 
corpse,  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  is  absolutely  useless^  and 
loathsome.to  everv  beholder. 

Having  finished  the  remarks,:  which  I  proposed  to  make  on  this 
passage  of  Si.  James,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  real  influence 
4>f  good  works  on  thejuslification  of  mankind. 

1st.  When  we  confide  ourselves  to  Christ,  wt  do  it  according  to 
Us  own  terms. 

Among  these,  he  has  required  us  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  he 
has  commanded  us  ;  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walked.  But  his  com- 
.»ands  involve  every  good  work ;  and  his  example  has  presented 
J  us  an  universal  system  of  good  works,  actually  done  by  himself. 
To  obey  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  is  therefore  to  perform  every 
good  work* 

All  this,  also,  he  has  required  us  to  do  voluntarily,  faithfully,  and 
alway.  When,  therefore,  we  confide  in  Christ,  we  surrender  our- 
selves into  his  hands  with  a  fixed  intention,  a  cordial  choice,  of 
universal  obedience,  as  our  whole  future  conduct. 

2dly.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  cannot  exist  without  good  works. 

To  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  appeal  as 

Elete  proof  of  this  position.  That  principle  in  the  soul,  which 
K:ed  the  many,  various,  difficult,  and  exalted  acts  of  obe* 
e,  recoixled  in  this  chapter,  is  beyond  a  debate  the  well- 
spring  of  all  obedience.  The  connexion  between  these  things  is 
inseparable ;  and  where  the  one  does  not  exist,  the  other  cannot* 
In  this  sense,  then,  a  man  is  truly  said  to  be  justified  by  works; 
that  he,  who  has  the  eood  works,  which  spring  from  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  will  be  justified ;  and  he,  who  has  them  not,  will  not  be 
justified.  The  title  of  the  believer  to  justification  is  certain,  and 
complete,  so  fioon  as  be  believes;  because  he  will  never  cease 
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to  believe ;  and  his  faith  will  never  cease  to  operate  in  univer- 
sal obedience.  But  were  we  to  suppose  a  case,  which  never 
existed,  and  cannot  exist;  viz.  that  a  man  should  believe  with 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  afterwards  cease  to  per- 
form good  works;  that  man,  undoubtedly,  would  never  obtain 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  become  a  final  apostate, 
and  an  outcast  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  have  I  express- 
ed my  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  discourse  of  Si* 
Janus;  and  shall  only  add,  that  this  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paid,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  naturally  suggest  the 
following 

REMARKS* 

1st.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  Sr.  James,  that  no  attrir 
butej  or  principle^  is  of  any  value,  except  as  it  produces  good  works. 

By  good  works  I  intend  here,  and  throughout  this  sermon,  all 
acts  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government.     Two  of  these, 
faith  and  benevolence,  or  things  whicn  claim  to  be  faith  and  bene- 
volence, are  examined  in  form  by  St,  James;  viz.  the  faith  of  An- 
tinomians,  and  the  philanthropy  of  modern  Infidels  ;  and  both  are 
proved,  irresistibly,  to  be  useless,  and  worthless.     What  is  true  of 
these  is  true  of  all  other  principles,  and  opinions,  sustaining  the 
same  general  character.     The  end  of  all  thinking,  and  feeling,  is 
action.     Whatever  terminates  not  in  this  is  a  mere  cheat ;  a  mass 
of  rubbish ;  a  nuisance  to  ourselves,  and  to  mankind.     All  the 
good,  done  in  the  Universe,  is  done  by  action.     The  most  perfect 
and  glorious  principles,  which  belong  to  the  Intelligent  character ; 
those,  which  constituted  the  bliss  of  paradise ;  those,  which  con- 
stitute the  superior  bliss  of  heaven ;  would  be  shorn  of  almost  all 
their  radiance,  were  they  to  cease  from  their  activity.    There  is,  I 
acknowledge,  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  the  indulgence  of  vir- 
tuous affections,  an  inherent  value ;  a  delightfulness,  inwoven  in 
their  own  nature.     The  subject  of  them,  if  he  were  prevented  by 
accidental  circumstances  from  doing  good,  would,  I  acknowledge^ 
still  find  real  delight  in  the  things  themselves.     But,  were  he  to 
cease  from  doing  good,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  would  be 
stripped  of  all  his  virtue,  and  glory,  and  of  almost  all  his  enjoyment. 
To  him,  says  St,  James,  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  notj 
to  him  it  is  sin.     Good  actions,  only,  are  blessings  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood,  and  the  only  proofs  of  excellence  of  character. 

In  this  great  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  boundlessly,  fix)m 
the  favourite  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Philosophy  is  satisfied 
with  good  words,  and  good  wishes.  The  Scriptures,  while  they 
require  these,  demand  with  infinite  authority,  and  indispensably  to 
our  acceptance  with  God,  what  is  inestimably  more  valuable: 
good  actions.  Philosophy  is  satisfied  to  say,  with  coolness  and 
composure,  to  the  naked,  starving  wretch  *   Dynirt  in  peace:  i# 
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thouwarmtd;  and  be  thou  filled.  The  Scriptures,  with  a  divine 
compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the  true 
interest  of  him  who  possesses  the  means  of  relief,  compel  us,  by 
infinite  authority,  ana  an  infinite  example,  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  to 
bless,  so  fiBJ*  as  is  within  our  power,  all  the  children  of  want  and 
wo*  Beyond  this,  ihey  require  all  useful  conduct,  whether  it  im- 
mediately respects  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  or  ourselves ;  and  in 
this  manner  provide  effectually  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
the  present  world,  and  for  their  immortal  good  in  the  world  to 
come. 

3dly«  We  here  $ee^  that  the  Scriptures^  and  the  Scriptures  onlt/^ 
furnish  us  with  an  effectual  source  of  good  works. 

No  obedience  is  of  any  worth  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  man,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  voluntary.  Godloveth  the  cheerful  giver;  and 
"with  his  views  those  of  mankind  perfectly  coincide.  No  obedience 
of  our  children  or  servants,  no  offices  of  our  friends  or  neighbours, 
are  of  any  value  in  our  estimation,  besides  those  which  spring  from 
the  heart. 

Of  this  obedience,  the  Scriptures  inform  us.  Evangelical  faith  is 
the  genuine  spring,  and  the  only  spring,  in  the  present  world.  The 
iaith  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe, 
is  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  character  of  Christ ;  in  which  it 
surrenders  itself  to  him  on  his  own  conditions,  to  be  his,  and  to  be 
£mploved  wholly,  and  for  ever,  in  his  service.  To  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Christ,  together  with  all  his  pleasure, 
commands,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  becomes  supremely  de- 
lightful. Obedience  to  his  commands  is  to  such  a  mind,  of  course, 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  perpetual.  Its  faith  is  the  commence- 
ment, and  in  a  fallen  creature  the  only  commencement,  as  well  as 
the  future  support,  and  soul,  of  the  virtuous  character. 

In  the  experience  of  mankind  this  great  truth  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  trans- 
formed the  first  Christians  from  idolaters  into  saints ;  beautified 
their  minds  with  every  grace  ;  and  adorned  their  lives  with  every 
amiable  action.  Faith  alone  induced  them  boldly  to  renounce 
idols,  and  to  worship  the  only  living  and  eternal  God.  Faith  with- 
drew them  from  impiety,  deceit,  fraud,  cruelty,  revenge,  intemper^ 
ance,  and  impurity ;  and  rendered  them  pious,  sincere,  just.  Kind, 
forgiving,  temperate,  and  chaste.  Faith,  finally,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  all  worldly  considerations,  and  affections ;  and  to  meet 
the  rack,  the  fageot,  and  the  cross,  in  the  lively  hope,  the  support- 
ing assurance,  of  being  approved  by  theh:  Maker,  and  receiving 
from  his  hand  a  crown  of  immortal  glory.  In  faith,  and  its  effects, 
all  real  goodness  of  character  in  the  race  of  man,  all  that  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God,  has  from  that  time,  nay,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world  to  the  present  hoiu*,  been  found.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  entrance  upon  a  life  of  virtue,  nor  any  other  foubdatioo 
of  persevering  in  real  excellence. 
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In  this  dlMinportant  particular  the  Scriptui^s  difier,  infioitelTf 
from  the  ethris  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  never  made  a  siogie 
man  really  virtuous,  or  reallv  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God.  CicerOf 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  declares,  \u  an  unqualified  manner,  d>at  tbey, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  had  never,  even  in  a  single  instance,-refoniied 
either  themselves  or  their  disciples.  Those,  who  are  extensivelv 
acquainted  with  modem  infidels,  perfectly  know,  that  iheir  priBci« 
pies  have  been  equally  unproductive  of  any  proofs  of  a  virtuoui 
character. 

But  the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  hare,  in 
an  endless  multitiide  of  instances,  effectuated  this  slorious  reforma- 
tion of  man.     Long  before  the  Canon  was  begun  by  Moses^  a  vast 
number  of  the  human  race,  by  embracing  the  doctrines  and  pre«> 
cepts,  now  published  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  communicatea  bj 
occasional  Revelations,  became  the  subjects  of  holiness,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life.     In  all  these,  through  every  aie,  and  every 
country,  the  same  faith  was  the  sole  source  of  all  their  e»:ell«U 
and  honourable  conduct  towards  God,  and  towards  mankind.     By 
faith,  says  St.  PauL,  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptnhlt  sacrifice  th&A 
CSsub     bvfakh  Enoch  nas  translated^  thai  he  should  not  see  deaUL 
By  faith  jVbaA,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark.   By  faith  Mra^ 
Aam,  being  called  of  God  to  go  out  into  a  place,  which  he  shatdd  c^Utr 
receive  tu  an  inheritance,  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  tsent* 
This  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself  concerning  these  worthies; 
and  thev  in  this  respect  are  representatives  of  all  the  £Ood  nct^ 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Their  faith  was  the  faith  of  aB 
such  men ;  and  all  the  virtuous  conduct  of  such  men  sprang  from 
the  same  source  whence  theirs  was  derived. 

3dly.  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  religion^  eaccepi 
Christianity,  is  of  any  value* 

The  end  of  all  doctrines  and  systems,  which  profess  to  be  nte« 
ful,  is  no  other,  than  to  make  men  virtuous.  This  end  Gfarisdamity 
accomplishes ;  birt  it  has  been  accomplished  by  no  religion  beside% 
While  the  religion  <^f  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  be  ^e  only  i^ 
ligion,  estabii^ed  by  God ;  it  was  in  substance,  and,  as  understood 
bv  the  faints  of  that  period,  the  same  with  the  religion  of  the  New« 
The  chief  difference  was,  that  they  beKeved  in  a  Messiah,  then  fu- 
ture ;  and  Christians  believe  in  a  Messiah,  who  has  actuaHy  ap^ 
peared.  To  them  the  Gospel  was  preached,  as  well  <is4o  Mramm^^ 
and  they  all  believed  in  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham  ;  tsni 
it  was  counted  to  them  for  righteousness.  With  Abraham  ihey  rt- 
joiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off,  €aid  saw  it,  and  were  gioi. 
With  Job,  they  knew  that  their  Redeemer  lived,  and  that  he  wwM 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and  that,  thcfugh,  qfier  their 
tfUn,  w&rms  would  destroy  their  bodies,  yet  in  their  flesh  they  should 

But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  beHeve,  that  any  oiefaer  velh 
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gion  has  contributeJ,  at  all,  to  make  men  virtuous.    Some  truths 
nave  been  found  in  every  religion;  but  they  have  universally  so 
abounded  in  falsehoods,  and  those  falsehoods  have  been  so  abso- 
lutely believed,  and  obeyed,  that  no  moral  good  appears  to  have 
^3«^n   produced  by  tbem.    On  the  contrary,  they  mve  warrant- 
ed, and  effectuated,  evils,  which  cannot  be  measured ;  sins  with 
out  bounds,  and  miseries  without  number.     Those,  who  believed 
them  most  sincerely,  and  obeyed  them  with  the  greatest  zeal,  were 
amon^  the  most  profligate  of  their  votaries. 

4tbfy»  A  is  enidifUjrom  this  discourse  of  St.  Jame^^  that  th$  rilir 
giotis  character  of  all  men  is  to  be  estimated  6y  their  works* 

Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works  ;  that  is,  if  thou  canst;  and 

/  woill  whew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.    A  faith  without  works  is 

nothing  jn  the  Christian  scheme ;  and  can  be  shown  neither  to  our* 

M^ea  nor  to  others.    Let  us,  then,  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  try 

ourselves  as  God  will  try  us  hereafter.    Let  us  place  no  cooo- 

dence,  no  hope,  in  a  faith,  which  is  without  works;  nor  ever  dream 

that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Grospel.     Bu  our  fruits^  he  who  searcheth 

•ike  htstrtSy  and  trieth  the  reins^  has  declared^  our  characters  are  to 

be  knozon.    By  tbie  great  rule  of  decision,  then,  ought  every  one 

to  examine  himself.    If  our  faith  worktth  by  love ;  if  it  hath  its 

frmi  unto  hoHness ;  its  end  will  be  everlasting  life :  if  not,  it  wiH 

<mly  become  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  ofdeaih. 

hi  what  a  dreadful  manner  will  the  speculative  believer  be  disap- 

tx>inted,  to  find  that  the  foundation,  on  which  he  btiilt,  was  nothing 

but  sand !  and  how  will  he  feel,  when  he  sees  that  building  swept 

away  by  the  final  tempest !     How  will  it  embitter  even  perdition 

itself^  to  have  been  in  this  world  secure  of  eternal  life,  to  have 

gone  to  the  grave  with  peace  and  hone,  believing  ourselves  to  be 

tme  disciples  of  Christ,  chiklren  of  the  covenant,  and  heirs  of  n 

blessed  hmnortality ;  and  to  be  first  awakened  out  of  this  pleasing, 

flattering,  delusive  dream,  by  the  condemning  voice  of  the  Judge  1 

Oh,  that  we  were  wise ;  that  we  understood  these  things ;  that  we 

would  consider  our  latter  end ! 
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SERMON  LXIX. 

1U8TIPICATION. JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  DOES  NOT  LE8SBH 

OBLIOATIOKS,   OR   THE   MOTIVES,   TO   OBEDIENCE. 


BoMAiif  iii.  81^— Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  f  Ood  forbid  t 
we  ettabltMh  the  law. 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explaiQ  and 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  without  works. 

Beside  the  direct  opposition  made  to  this  doctrine,  it  has  been 
opposed  on  account  of  its  apprehended  consequences,  particularly, 
on  account  of  this  important  consequence :  thai  it  renaers  the  Law 
of  God  useless^  as  a  rule  of  obedience*  This  objection  SU  Paid 
foresaw,  and  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  in  this  passage  of  Scrip> 
ture :  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid: 
vea,  we  establish  the  law.     As  if  he  had  said.  From  the  doctrine  of 

{ustification  by  faith  without  works,  which  I  have  here  asserted  to 
)e  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  I  foresee  it  will  be  objected, 
that  I  render  the  law  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  useless.  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
taught,  in  reality  establishes  the  law. 

So  peremptory  a  declaration  of  the  Apostle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  silence  the  objectors;  and 
to  have  persuaded  them,  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was  totally  un- 
founded, and  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  future  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  otherwise.  The 
objection  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  Apostle  wrote. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  favourite  and  popular  objection  in 
the  mouths  of  multitudes ;  and  is  alleged  with  triumphant  confi- 
dence, in  defiance,  as  I  apprehend,  of  both  reason  ana  revelation. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  objection, 
has  been  strenuously  holden  by  men  of  totally  opposite  principles: 
those  who  assert,  and  those  who  deny,  justification  by  faith.  The 
former  class  are  called  Jlntinomians ;  the  latter  Arminians ;  with 
whom  are  united,  in  this  particular,  Ariansj  Socinians^  Pelagiansj 
and  many  others.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Arminius 
himself,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have  agreed  in  admitting  with- 
out hesitation  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

As  the  scheme,  opposed  in  the  text,  has  been  adopted  by  these 
two  opposite  classes  of  men  ;  so  it  has  been  adopted  with  precisely 
contrary  views.  The  former  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  law  ismade 
void  In/ faith,  as  truth;  and  yetnold,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith. 
Of  course,  they  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  God  to  make 
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the  law  void ;  and  hold  themselves  to  be  under  no  obli^tions  to 
obey  its  precepts.  In  their  view,  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  j\i$^ 
tification  by  faith  makes  void  the  law^  is  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  it,  that  it  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system;  a 
thing,  in  itself  proper,  right,  and  good.  The  latter  class  bring  this 
consequence  as  a  direct,  and  formidable  objection  against  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  from  which,  thev  suppose,  the  conse- 
quence certainly,  and  necessarily,  flows.  Were  they  right  in  this 
supposition,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  answer  the  objection ;  nor  should  I 
know  how,  consistently  with  the  Scriptures,  to  admit  any  doctrine^ 
which  renders  the  law  of  God  useless,  or  in  the  least  degree  im- 
pairs its  authority. 

These  two  different  modes  of  considering  this  subject,  demand 
different  answei*s«  These  I  shall  give  under  the  following  scheme : 
Viz,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  lessens  not  m  any  de- 
greey  btU  establishes  in  the  most  effectual  manner^ 

I.  The  Obligations^  and, 

II.  The  Motives^  to  Obedience. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  shall  direct  my  arguments  agamst 
the  ^ntinomian^  and  under  the  second,  against  the  Arminian  scheme 
concerning  this  subject. 

I.  This  doctrine  does  not  lessen,  but  establishes^  the  Obligations 
which  mankind  are  under  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

1  St.  7%e  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  ourneighr 
hour  as  ourselves,  is  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  He  loves  both :  that  is,  so  far  as  creatures  are 
capable  of  resembling  their  Creator.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
perfectly  benevolent.  Beloved,  says  the  Apostle  John,  let  us  love 
one  another :  for  love  is  of  God :  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom 
of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God:  for 
God  is  love.  In  this  passage,  St.  John  refers,  as  he  does  also  in  the 
12th  and  13th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  to  two  ob- 
servations of  Christ :  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God :  and  this  is  life 
eternal ;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Every  one  that  loveth,  he  here  in' 
forms  us,  is  thus  bom  of  God,  and  knows  God,  in  such  a  sense  as  is 
life  eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  further  declares,  that  he  wk^ 
loveth  not  knows  not  God,  in  this  sense.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  {le 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is  not  a  child  of  God,  nor  an 
heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  he  is  not  the  subject  of  justJflca* 
tion,  nor  of  the  faith^o  which  it  is  annexed.  Finally,  St.  John  as- 
serts, that  God  is  love  ;  or  that  love  is  his  whole  moral  character, 
and  essence.  He,  therefore,  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  il 
not  like  God;  has  not  the  same  moral  character;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  not  renewed  after  the  image  of  God. 
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Agotiti ;  the  Apostle  observes,  in  the  16th  verse,  He  who  dwtUtik^ 
oc  continueth,  in  love^  diotlltth  m  God^  and  God  in  him.  Of  course, 
be  who  does  not  dwell,  or  coiiUnue,  in  love,  does  not  dwell  in  God, 
nor  God  in  him. 

But  lov€  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*  To  fulfil  the  law,  then,  is 
ie  be  horn  of  God^  to  know  God^  to  dwell  in  Gody  and  to  have  God 
dwell  in  u$^  Not  to  fulfil  the  law  is,  of  course,  to  be  destitute  of 
ell  these  characteristics,  and  blessings.  Thus  the  law  expresses  to 
us,  and  requires  in  us,  the  very  same  moral  character,  which  is  the 
essence,  and  glory,  of  God.  That  such  a  law  should  cease  from 
any  part  of  its  obligatory  force  is  plainly  impossible. 

2aly«  TTie  law  is  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  righteousness^  To  love 
Ood  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  can  never 
be  in  any  degree,  or  manner,  wrong.     This  will  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  all  possible  acts  of  righteousness.  Jiow- 
cver  high,  however  low,  any  moral  being  is,  the  law  of  God  reach- 
es, and  controls,  all  his  possible  moral  conduct.  Angels  on  the 
one  band,  and  little  children  on  the  other,  can  do  nothing  which  is 
good,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  required  by  this  boundless  rule 
of  rectitude. 

It  38  i>erfect,  as  it  prohibits  every  thing  sinful ;  that  is,  every 
thing  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  Sm,  says  the  Apostle,  is  a  tran$^ 
gression  of  the  law.  in  this  declaration  is  involved  not  only  that 
every  ti^nsgression  of  the  law  is  sin,  but  that  the  commandment  ts 
to  exceedingly  broad^  as  to  prohibit  every  thing,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  evil.  But  we  need  no  testimonies  on  this  subject. 
A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident,  that  to  love  God  with 
ull  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart,  or  life,  oi  him,  in 
wbom  this  love  is  found ;  and  that  as  love  worketh  no  ill*  to  his 
neighbour,  so  it  works  no  ill  towards  God. 

If,  then,  we  are  released  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fekh 
from  our  obligations  lo  obey  the  law,  we  are  released  from  our  ob- 
ligations to  conform  to  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness ;  to  a  lanj 
a  commandment,  which  is  absolutely  holy,  just,  and  good.  Can 
God  be  supposed  to  consent  to  this  release  ?  Can  it  be  rationally 
wished  by  man  ?  Must  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  dreadful  calami^ 
by  every  good  man  ?  To  what  would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing 
ttftore,  Dor  less,  than  being  released  from  all  obligations  to  be  vir- 
ti^ous. 

3dly.  This  doctrine  is  completely  disproved  by  Christ. 
'  He  denied  it  to  be  any  part  of  the  end  of  ,nis  mission.  Think 
not,  that  Jam  come,  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the-  prophets.  I  am  not 
comcio  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  That  Uiere  maj^be  no  doubt  concern- 
ing tike  connexion  between  the  phrase,  tiie  law  and  the  prophet^ 
and  the  object  here  in  view,  let  it  be  (^served,  that  Christ,  having 
recited  the  two  great  commands  wfaicfa  I  iiave  meptioned,  Jiajis,  On 
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•  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prwphets.  If,  then,  he  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  it  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission  to  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
the  two  commands,  on  which  thev  are  entirely  suspended.  He  has 
declared  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Sooner ^  saith  he,  shall  heav^ 
en  and  earth  pass  away^  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle^  of  the  law  shall 
passj  until  all  be  fulfilled*  This  is  no  other  than  a  declaration, 
that  God  will  sooner  annihilate  the  whole  creation,  than  consent 
to  give  up  his  law.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  at  all  unbecoming  the  Di- 
vine character.  To  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  a  thing 
easy  to  him,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  a  conmiand.  But  were 
he  to  give  up  his  law  in  any  instance,  and  with  respect  to  any  be- 
ing, he  must  recede  from  governing  the  Universe  by  a  perfect  rule, 
and  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  would  be  to  deny  himself:  for  it 
would  be  no  other  than  declaring  by  a  most  solemn  act,  that  he 
was  willing,  that  the  Universe  should  no  longer  be  governed  by  a 
perfect  rule ;  and  that  he  would,  henceforth,  either  not  govern  it 
at  all,  or  govern  it  by  an  imperfect  rule.  The  injury  thus  done  to 
his  character  would  be  infinite  ;  nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  the 
mischiefs,  which  in  such  a  case  would  accrue  to  the  Universe. 

4thly.   TTiis  doctrine  is  every  where  denied  by  St.  Paid. 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  Christians  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace.  The 
AntinomianSj  totally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  declaration, 
have  supposed,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  as  a  rule  of 
4>bedience  ;  whereas  the  Apostle  meant  only,  that  they  are  not  un- 
der the  law,  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  very  next  verse 
he  says.  What  then  ?  shall  we  «m,  because  we  are  not  under  the 
'aw,  but  under  grace?  God  forbid.  But  not  to  obey  the  law  is  to 
•  ,.  Again,  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he  asks.  What 
snail  we  say  then  ?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound? 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body.  Of 
himself,  he  says,  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Goa  after  the  inward  man} 
und  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God.  He  also  declares 
it  to  be  the  great  end,  for  which  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  like^ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  as  a  sin-offering,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  fleshy 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  Christians^ 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  If,  then.  Chris- 
tians do  not  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  is,  obey  it, 
this  great  end  of  Christ's  mediation  must  be  frustrated.  The  san)e 
Apostle  declares,  that  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision 
is  nothing  ;  but  keeping  the  commandments  of  God :  and  that  ctr- 
cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothings  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  love :  and  Aat  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircwnds^ 
ion  is  nothing  ;  but  a  new  creature.  From  these  three  passages  U 
is  evident,  among  other  things,  that  he,  who  keepeth  the  command* 
ments  ofOody  ia  the  same  person,  in  all  instances,  with  him»  who 
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IS  possessed  of  ihefaith^  which  TDorktth  by  love^  and  who  is  a  new 
creature.  So  far,  then,  is  faith  from  maKing  void  the  law,  that  it 
is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  as  the  very  spirit,  with  which  its  com- 
mandments are  kept,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  law. 

Finally ;  the  same  Aposde  says.  Without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  Holiness,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  knows,  is  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  law.  Without 
this  obedience,  then,  a  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  faith,  and  of 
consequent  justification,  if  we  were  to  suppose  such  a  case,  would 
never  see  the  Lord.  These  passages,  wnich  I  have  selected  with- 
out any  labour;  are  ample  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine. 
Without  any  labour  also,  many  more  might  be  easily  added,  which 
are  equally  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  from  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  decision  of  St.  James  has  been  heretofore 
recited,  as  it  exists  in  one  passage  ;  but  his  whole  Epistle,  and  the 
whole  united  voice  of  the  Scriptures,  is  against  this  scheme.  Id 
truth,  I  am  astonished,  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  any 
sober  man,  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

Let  me  ask  the  Antinomian^  from  which  part  of  the  law  he  con- 
siders himself  as  released  ;  or  whether  from  the  whole.  Is  he  re- 
leased from  his  obligation  to  love  God  ?  or  to  love  mankind  ?  or 
from  restraining  those  passions,  which,  if  indulged,  will  prevent 
him  from  loving  either  ?  Or  is  he  relea«^ed  from  them  all  ?  In  the 
former  case  he  is  released  from  being  virtuous  in  part.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  is  released  from  all  virtue.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  has  become,  to  him,  a  license  to  hate,  or  for- 
get, the  God  that  made  him  ;  to  hate,  or  disregard,  his  neighbour ; 
and  to  give  the  reins  to  those  passions,  which,  thus  indulged,  will 
conduct  him  to  absolute  profligacy. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  does  not  destroy  j  or  les» 
5en,  thfi  Motives  to  obedience. 

Those,  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  contended,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  feith  ;  and  admit 
this  objection  in  its  full  force  ;  while  they  believe  that,  instead  of 
lessening  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  objection,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine,  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system.  Those 
with  whom  we  are  now  to  contend,  on  the  contrary,  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith;  and  allege  this  objection,  as  primary 
evidence  of  its  falsehood.  The  argumentation,  therefore,  must 
now  take  a  different  course  from  that  which  has  been  already  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  in  most  respects,  proceed  on  different  principles.  TTie 
chief  design,  hitherto,  has  been,  to  take  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  granted  ;  because  it  is  in  fact  granted  by  our  an- 
tagonists 5  and  with  this  admission,  to  showj  that  the  law  remains 
in  full  force,  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  obedience.  The  design  will 
now  be  to  show,  that  the  objections  against  the  doctrine,  that  it 
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lenens  the  Motives  to  obedience^  is  destitute  of  validity,  because  it 
18  destitute  of  truth.     For  this  purpose,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  obedience^  which  precedes  the  existence  of  faith^  is 
destitute  of  any  virtuous  character. 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  The  external  acts 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  are  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  obedience;  and  for  this  reason  only  have  I  given  them  that 
name.  But,  in  my  own  view,  the  Gospel  considers  them  as  utter- 
ly undeserving  of  such  a  title.  They  are,  there,  always  exhibited 
as  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  and  we  are  decisive- 
ly taught,  that  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  such  a  heart  evil  things 
only  proceed* 

ft  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life^  and  a  gross 
sin  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  mere  pursuit  of  this  good,  without  any  relish  for  its  moral  na- 
ture, and  without  any  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning it,  is  virtuous.  In  this  case,  it  is  pursued  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  same  views,  with  which  we  labour  to  obtain  proper- 
ty, office,  or  reputation ;  and  the  mind  is  no  less  selfish  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  No  man  is  more  scrupulous,  or  more  ex- 
act, in  external  religious  observances,  than  the  superstitious  man. 
Yet  no  other  person,  beside  himself,  dreams  that  his  observances 
are  virtuous.  The  Pharisees  with  great  care  tithed  minty  anise^ 
and  cummin;  and  this  they  did  with  an  intention  to  procure  immor- 
tal life  by  what  they  esteemed  obedience.  For  the  same  end  they 
washed  their  hands  ^  cups^  potSj  and  other  vessels;  made  long  prayers; 
gave  alms  ;  fasted  often ;  and  did  many  other  things  of  an  exter- 
nal nature  with  great  care,  and  exactness.  So  exact,  so  scrupu- 
lous, were  they  in  their  outward  religious  conduct,  that  they  were 
iiigUy  respected  by  the  people  at  large,  as  good  men.  Still,  they 
are  pronounced  by  our  Lord  to  be  a  generation  of  Vipers^  and  chiU 
drm  of  hell.  All  their  external  offices  of  religion,  then,  though 
directed,  generally,  at  least,  to  the  attainment  ot  eternal  life,  and 
performed  with  the  strong  expectation  of  securing  it  to  themselves, 
were  utterly  destitute  of  virtue  ;  and  failed,  altogether,  of  render- 
ing them  acceptable  to  God. 

The  young  man^  who  came  to  Christ  to  know  what  good  thing  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life^  appears,  in  his  original  character, 
to  have  been  more  than  usually  amiable :  for  Jesus^  beholding  him, 
loved  him.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  his  own  external  obe- 
dience, appears  to  me  to  have  been  sincerely  given.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  really,  and  with  uncommon  care,  had,  in 
the  external  sense,  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  decalogue.  Still, 
he  lacked  one  thing;  and  that  was  the  one  thing  needful ;  viz.  real, 
or  evangelical  virtue. 

From  these  examples,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident,  that  men 
inay  proceed  £air,  (it  isdiflScult  to  say  how  far^  in  external  obedience; 
and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  evangelical  cnaracter,  and  of  every 
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recommendation  to  God.  Hence  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  external 
religious  observances,  existing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  perfonn- 
'cd,  primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  are  not  in 
themselves,  nor  for  this  reason,  virtuous,  nor  recommendations  to 
the  Divine  favour.  If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith 
should  in  fact  lessen  the  motives  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  as  per- 
formed merely  with  these  views,  it  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  truth 
be  said  to  make  void  the  law  ;  or  to  lessen  the  motives  to  evangeli- 
cal obedience. 

The  dictates  of  reason  perfectly  accord  with  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  subject.  That  service,  which  is  emphatically 
called  mercenary  J  or  which,  in  other  words,  is  performed  solely  for 
the  sake  of  a  personal  reward,  is  never  considered  by  mankind  as 
being  virtuous,  however  exactly  performed.  Hence  the  very  term 
mercenary,  though  originaliv  indicating  nothing  immoral,  has,  in  the 
most  common  use,  acquired  a  bad  signification  ;  and  is  customari- 
ly used,  and  regarded,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Voluntary  service, 
only,  in  which  good-will  is  exercised  about  the  employment,  and 
towards  the  object,  which  it  respects,  is  acknowledged'  by  mankind 
to  be  virtuous.  Those,  who  love  us,  merely  because  we  love  thanj 
andioAo  do  good  to  us,  merely  because  we  do  gooito  them,  are  con- 
sidered by  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  Christ,  as  no  better  than 
publicans  and  sinners.  They  may  be,  they  usually  are,  convenient 
to  us ;  and  we  may  love  them  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  they 
love  us ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  rationally  to  esteem  them  virti»- 
ous  in  this  conduct. 

^ly.  The  Obligations  of  the  Law  are  not  lessened  by  this  doctrine  ; 
mnd  therefore,  the  Motives  to  obedience,  derived  from  this  source^ 
continue  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  law,  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  relations  which  we  sustain 
towards  him,  as  creatures,  and  as  subjects  of  law,  are  certainly  ia 
no  respect  changed  by  the  scheme  of  Evangelical  justification.  If 
there  is  a  hint  of  this  nature  contained  in  the  Gospel,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  it.  Until  such  a  hint  shall  be  produced,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  none. 

I  know  of  nothing,  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  alleged,  even 
with  plausibility,  unless  it  is  this:  that  the  believer,  being  justified 
byfcnth,  and  having  his  title  to  justification  secured,  from  the  Com* 
mencement  of  faith  in  his  mind;  the  penalty  of  the  law  becomes,  to 
him,  a  nullity.  As  1  suppose  this  to  be  the  chief  thing  aimed  at  by 
those  who  make  the  objection  under  consideration ;  and  that  in 
which  the  real  difficulty  is  supposed  to  lie ;  1  shall  examine  it  with 
some  degree  of  attention. 

1st.  The  penalty  of  the  law  exists  as  truly  against  the  Ckristiamf 
MS  against  ih^ sinner;  although  in  a  different  sense. 

The  hw  denounces  its  penalty  against  every  soul  of  m<m  thai 
4otih  m/.     Withaut  kotmess  jm  man  shall  see  iL  Lord. 
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Bttt  it  will  be  said,  that  those,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifies* 
tion  by  faith,  hold,  also,  that  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints , 
and,  by  consequence  deny,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  ever  b« 
executed  on  any  of  those,  who  become  the  subjects  of  &ith.  As 
this  is  feirly  said,  because  it  is  said  with  truth ;  particularly,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned ;  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it  a  fiaur  consid- 
eration. 

I^t  it  be  observed  then,  that  the  security,  which  those,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  faith,  possess  of  eternal  life,  is  not,  in  my  view,  con« 
tiected  with  the  first  act  of  faith,  in  this  manner:  thai  tkey  are  t/u 
9ubject9  of  this  single  act  offaith^  and  will  afterwards  be  the  mi* 
jects  of  habitual  and  characteristical  disobedience  ;  but  in  this  man* 
ner :  thatj  having  once  exercised faith^  they  will  continue  thenceforth  !• 
practice  an  habitual  and  characteristical  obedience^  to  the  end  of  life^ 
ff  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  saith  our  Saviour,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branchy 
and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them^  and  cast  them  into  the  fire} 
and  they  are  burned.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in 
my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father'* s  commandmenis,  and  abide 
in  his  love.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved* 
For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  begimmng  of 
our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.  In  every  one  of  these  pas* 
aag^s,  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  specified,  is  declared  in  terms  so 
plain  and  unequivocal,  as  to  need  no  comment.  I  shall  only  add 
one  more,  although  multitudes  might  be  easily  added.  But  ikeep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  meani^ 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway •^  If 
St.  Paul,  whose  words  these  are,  felt  himself,  in  any  manner,  ex* 
posed  to  be  finally  cast  away,  and  considered  it  as  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  make  these  efforts,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dreadful  evil ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  to  him,  this  doctrine,  and  this  con* 
duct;  nottiing  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  other  Christians 
are,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  exposed  to  the  same  evil;  and 
need  the  same  means,  to  insure  their  escape. 

The  perseverance  of  Christians  is,  in  my  own  view,  completely 
secured  by  the  promise  of  Grod ;  but  it  is  not  secured  by  any  coo*- 
pulsory,  or  coercive,  act  of  almichty  power.  It  is  accomplished  by 
Bieans,  and  motives,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  rendered 
effectual  by  their  own  effort,  and  the  sanctifying  energy  of  the  Di* 
vine  Spirit.  ■  If  they  were  not  to  act ;  means  would  be  furnished, 
^nd  motives  addressed  to  them,  in  vain.  If  they  were  not  aided  by 
tbe  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual 

The  providence,  word,  and  ordinances,  of  God,  are  these  means. 
Among  the  motives,  addressed  to  them  for  this  purpose,  are  the 

fromises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  law;  by  which 
intend  every  thing,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  calculated 
either  to  encourage  or  to  alarm.  The  promises  assure  the  Christ 
tian,  that  he  shall  persevere ;  but  they  do  not  assure  him  <d  this 
Uesaragy  on  tbe  supposition  that  he  ^ceascs  to  obey,  and  yisldi 
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Umself  again  a  servant  to  corruption.  On  the  contrary,  they  make 
it  secure  to  him,  conditionally  in  this  sense :  that  he  never  turns 
back,  and  refuses,  or  neglects,  to  walk  any  more  with  Christ :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  yields  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
thenceforth  walks  in  newness  of  life  ;  not  perfectly,  but  habitually, 
and  perseveringly  unto  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  they  give  him 
certain  assurance,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  will  be  enabled 
thus  to  persevere.  The  threatenines,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinually hold  out  to  him  the  most  awful  denunciations  against  apos- 
tacy ;  the  most  solemn  alarms  concerning  sloth,  worldliness,  and 
badcsliding ;  and  the  most  terrifying  assurance,  that,  if  he  does  not 
endure  in  bis  duty  unto  the  end,  in  the  manner  specified,  he  cannot 
be  saved.  Thus  while  the  event  is  made  certain  on  the  one  hand, 
the  means  are  made  indispensable  to  it  on  the  other.  A  well- 
known  passage  of  Scripture  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  position. 
The  Aneel  of  the  Lord  assured  Paw/,  that  no  one  of  his  compan- 
ions in  the  ship  should  perish.  Yet  Paid,  afterward3,  dedared  to 
the  Centurion,  and  to  the  soldiers,  that  except  the  seamen  abode  m 
the  ship,  they  could  not  he  saved.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  thus 
explained,  it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  any  thing,  which 
lessens,  in  the  view  of  a  Christian,  his  motives  to  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Christian  is  very 
rarely  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  because  he  is  very  rarely 
assured,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  he  know,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Christianity,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian ;  I  freely 
confess,  that,  in  my  own  view,  he  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  in 
no  small  danger  of  the  evils,  intended  in  this  objection.  In  the 
infant  state  of  Christianity  in  the  mind,  there  is  usually  so  little 
religious  knowledge,  so  little  strength  of  affection,  so  infirm  a  state 
of  virtuous  habits,  and  consequently  so  little  stability  of  religious 
character;  while  there  is  also  so  much  remaining  sin,  so  riveted  a 

S'edominance  of  evil  habits,  and  so  imperfect  a  prevalence  of 
ivirie  grace  over  them ;  that  this  interesting  discovery  might,  in 
my  own  view,  prove,  in  no  small  degree,  detrimental  to  him,  by 
producing  in  his  mind  a  dangerous  quiet,  and  a  mischievous,  if  not 
a  fatal,  security. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  state  of  the  Christian, 
either  by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  Divine  constitution,  or  by 
both,  is  such,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  though  I  acknowledge  not  al- 
ways, the  evidence,  which  he  possesses  of  being  a  Christian,  is  in 
a  eood  measure  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his  Christianity, 
When  religion  is  feeble  in  the  mind;  when  it  is  interrupted;  when 
it  is  intruded  upon  by  passion,  appetite,  temptation,  care,  error, 
or  perplexity ;  lis  proofs  become  of  course  few,  scatter^,  dim, 
and  doubtful;  and  not  unfrequently  disappear.  In  the  contrary 
circumstances,  luminous  seasons  are  enjoyed  ;  evidences  of  grace 
multiply;  and  the  soul  is  refreshed  with  alternations  of  hope,  and 
peace,  an^  joy.    In  his  ordinary  state,  the  utmost,  of  which  the 
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Christian  can  boast,  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  auchChri^* 
tians,  as  I  have  conversed  with,  is  a  prevailing  hope,  or  a  comfort* 
able  persuasion,  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ*  In  thissituatioQ, 
the  hope,  which  he  enjoys,  allures,  and  encourages,  him  to  obedi- 
ence ;  while  it  also  prevents  him  from  despondency.  Numerous 
fears  at  the  same  time  intervene,  alarm  him  concerning  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  his  condition,  and  compel  him  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
exertions  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Thus  he  is  preserved 
alike  from  the  dangers  of  both  despondency  and  security  ;  and  i» 
kept,  so  far  as  such  a  being  can  be  supposed  to  be  kept,  in  a  pro* 
gressive  and  improving  course  of  ol>edience.  His  path  is  like  the 
shining  tight,  which,  however  dim  and  dusky,  still  shines  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Whenever  a  Christian  becomes  possessed  of  the  faith,  or  hope, 
of  assurance ;  he  is  also  so  far  advanced  in  virtue,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared  to  feel  the  influence  of  virtuous  motives ;  to  realize  the  glory 
and  excellency  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  the  loveliness  of 
virtuous  afiections  and  conduct,  and  the  hatefulness  of  sin;  suffi- 
ciently  to  need  little  assistance  from  the  influence  of  fear.  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear  ;  and,  in  this  state,  a  moral  being  is  perfectly 
safe,  withput  the  aid  of  fear;  perfecdy  inclined  to  do  his  duty ;  and 
perfectly  guarded  against  the  danger  of  backsliding.  The  assured 
Christian  approximates  towards  this 'state;  and  is  proportionally 
safe  from  the  moral  dangers  of  the  present  life. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  unalterably  as- 
sured of  their  eternal  perseverance  in  obedience ;  and  in  the  same 
general  manner  are  enabled  to  persevere.  They  love  God  too 
intensely,  they  delight  too  absolutely  in  virtuous  conduct,  they 
hate  sin  too  cordially,  and  are  too  efficaciously  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  ever  to  forsake  holiness,  and  relapse  into  sin.  The 
assured  Christian  is  chiefly  kept  alive  in  his  obedience,  in  the  same 
manner;  and  difiers  from  them,  principally,  in  the  degree  of  his 
sanctification. 

3dly.  The  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  furnishes  new, 
peculiar,  and  very  powerful  motives  to  obedience* 

This  position  will  not  be  questioned.  The  whole  purpose,  for 
which  man  is  redeemed,  is,  so  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  that  ht 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  or  that  he  should  obey,  anew,  the 
law  of  God.  To  this  great  end  he  is  now  urged  by  motives,  of 
which  the  law  knew  nothing.  God,  unasked  and  undesired,  has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  him.  That  glorious  person 
became  incarnate,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
where  he  reigns,  and  intercedes,  to  accomplish  his  Salvation.  The 
Spirit  of  grace  has  sanctified  him;  the  Father  of  all  mercies.'has 
forgiven  his  sins.  He  has  become  a  child  of  mercy;  an  heir  of 
the  Divine  favour ;  a  member  of  the  family,  which  is  named  after 
Christy  has  his  name  written  in  the  Lamlrs  book. of  life}  and  is 
entitled  to  a  glorious  immortality.  ^When  he  remembers  what  he 
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was,  and  to  what  he  was  doomed ;  considers  what  he  now  is,  and 
to  what  he  is  destined;  and  realizes  these  wonderful  efforts,  by 
which  the  infinitely  happy  change,  made  both  in  his  character,  and 
in  his  destiny,  is  accomplished;  he  cannot,  as  a  Christian;  the 
sulyect  of  an  ingenuous,  virtuous,  and  a  grateful  disposition;  fail 
to  ^1,  that  motives  wholly  new,  entirely  peculiar,  ana  wondeHuUy 

E'  -eat,  demand  of  him  the  most  constant  and  exact  obedience  to  the 
w  of  God.  In  this  great  particular  the  law,  instead  of  being  made 
void,  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  established  by 
the  scheme  of  Justification  by  faith. 

4thly.  The  Faith  of  the  Christian  is  the  real  source  of  Evangelical 
Obedience. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  already  sufficiendy  proved ; 
and  can  never  be  rationally  questioned,  while  the  11th  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 
There  it  is  shown,  that  faith  is  the  direct  source  of  obedience  in 
ell  its  forms,  and  all  its  degrees ;  of  great  attainments  in  Christian 
excellence,  and  of  all  attainments  of  this  nature  ;  of  working  right- 
eousness, and  inheriting  promises ;  of  pleasing  God,  and  securing 
a  title  to  the  heavenly  country.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  energy,  by 
which  we  vigorously  act  in  the  service  of  God,  patiently  submit, 
and  firmly  endure.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  victory,  by  which  we 
overcome  the  world  ;  and  the  shield,  with  which  we  become  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  spirit,  the  disposition,  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian feels,  and  without  which  he  cannot  feel,  the  various  motives 
to  obedience,  fiimished  by  the  law  of  God ;  motives  presented  by 
Che  excellence  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  government  founded  on 
it,  the  greatness  of  its  sanction,  and  the  glory  of  its  Author.  In 
an  eminent  degree,  also,  is  it  the  spirit,  which  feels  the  peculiar 
motives,  presented  by  the  evangelical  scheme  of  justification,  and 
mentioned  under  the  last  heaa.  These,  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observedi  can  be  realized  by  no  other  disposition.  The  mind, 
mder  the  expectation  of  meriting  justification,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  its  own  righteousness,  proportionally  recedes  from 
just  and  affecting  views  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  its  infinite  importance  to  itself.  Its  sense  of  indebtedness,  and 
ito  motives  to  gratitude,  are  proportionally  lessened ;  and  in  the 
game  proportion  are  diminished  its  inducements  to  obey,  and  its 
actual  obedience.  In  this  all-important  sense,  also,  faith  is  the 
only  real  establishment  of  the  law. 

5Uily.  T%ose  mho  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  been  the  most 
twact,  and  exemplary,  observers  of  the  law* 

If  this  be  admittecl,  it  must  be  allowed  to  put  the  question  out  of 
debate :  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  scheme  of  those,  who 
«bey  the  law  most  fiuthfully  in  their  lives,  is  the  scheme  which 
nost  idfluenoes,  and  ensures,  obedience.  It  is  my  business,  then, 
^ofTore  ibiB  poaitbn.    For  this  purpose  I  refer  you,  generally,  to 
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those  discourses,  in  which  I  impeached  the  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
duct,  of  the  Unitarians^  and  to  the  letters  of  Dr.  Fuller  on  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  Your  at- 
tention, at  the  present  time,  is  requested,  particularly,  to  the  fol- 
lowine  arguments;  which  I  shall  only  state,  and  leave  to  your 
consideration. 

1st.  Their  antagonists  have  extensively  acknowledged  this  position 
to  be  true.  The  confession  of  an  adversary,  in  a  practical  case, 
may  be  usually  assumed  as  decisive  evidence* 

2dly.  Those^  who  have  held  this  doctrine^  have  hy  the  same  ad" 
vtrtaries  been  censured^  despised^  and  ridiculed^  as  being  unneces* 
9arily  exact  j  and  rigidly  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  duties 
of  a  religious  life  :  While  their  adversaries  have  styled  themselves^ 
by  way  of  distinction^  liberal  and  rational  Christians.  This  could 
not  have  existed,  had  not  these  people,  thus  censured,  been  real- 
ly exact,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  God. 

Sdly.  The  sermons  ofMinistersj  holding  this  doctrine j  have,  toith 
scarcely  any  exception,  urged  a  stricter  morality  on  their  hearers, 
than  those  of  their  adversaries.  This  any  man  may  know,  who  will 
read  both,  even  to  a  moderate  extent.  But  this  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  doctrine  itself  been  peculiarly  favourable 
to  obedience. 

4thly.  Those,  who  have  holden  this  doctrine,  have  much  mora 
generally  and  punctiliously  frequented  the  house  of  God,  and  observ* 
ed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  than  their  adversaries.  This  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  both  parties ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  mistaken* 
dthly*  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have,  among  Protest" 
nnts,  been  almost  the  only  persons,  who  have  originated,  supported, 
n.id  executed,  missions,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
anuong  mankind. 

This  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  evidence,  which  it  contains ;  and  shall  onl^  observe,  that  the 
Papists  have,  indeed,  prosecuted  missions  with  great  zeal;  but 
that  any  one,  who  will  read  the  histories  of  them,  will  readily  dis- 
cern the  end  of  their  eflforts  to  have  been  the  extension  of  power, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  not  the  diffusion  of  religion. 

6thly.  7%e  Papists  have  very  generally  holden  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works  ;  while  the  reformers,  almost  to  a  man,  hold 
that  of  justification  by  faith.  The  comparative  morality  of  these 
two  classes  of  men  cannot,  here,  need  any  illustration. 
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MBOSirBRATiair.-^THB   AelCNT   Iir  EFFBCtllfe   IT. THE    HOLY 

GHOST. HIS    CHARACTER. 


TiTUi  iii.  6.— >/V*o(  by  workt  of  righieouMnesi  which  ue  have  done,  hut  according  U  Mr 
itierey  he  m9td  la,  by  the  votuhing  of  r^eneration,  and  tht  renewing  of  4h4  B^ 


In  the  six  preceding  sertnons,  I  have  considered  the  Jlfciiner,m 
^ick  we  become  interested  in  tht  redemption  of  Ckri^i,  tkroughfrtt 
ghxce  on  the  part  of  God^  and  on  our  part  ky  tvawgtliatl  faith. 
The  Manner^  in  which  we  become  possessed  of  this  faith,  is  tbe  ACat 
great  subject  of  investi^tion  in  a  system  of  Theology. 

The  text,  iafter  denying  that  we  are  saved  fey  ivorks  of  riob^ 
^usness,  and  declaring  that  our  salvation  is  according  to  the  Aler- 
ty  of  Ood,  or  through  his  free  jtrace,  asserts,  that  this  satvation  m 
ncfCompiished  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  the  renewi^  9j^ 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  has  been  no  small  dispute  among  divnies  about  tbe  mean- 
ing of  Me  Mrd  phrase  in  this  passage :  The  washing  tfregenera' 
^Hon.    Some  have  supposed  it  to  denote  baptism  ;  ^andsome  lo  <ie- 
itote  the  same  thing  with  the  following  phrase :  The  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Others  have  interpreted  it  in  other  Hianners.    The 
'iietond  interpretation,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is,  in  my  apprebes- 
*«M)n,  the  frue  one.     If  baptism  be  intended,  tbe  passage  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  Kicodemus:  Except  anusn 
*fr<  botn  of  wdter,  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God.     He  is  bom  of  toater,  or  baptized,  indispensably,  in  order  lo 
^his  edmis5<ion  into  the  visible  Kingdom  of  God;  «nd  e/"  the  Spirit^ 
indispensably  also,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  the  invisible  and 
'tttrfud  Kingdom  of  God.     As  his  admission  into  the  fonner  is  a 
^symbol  of  his  admission  infto  the  latter;  so  baptism^  the  m^ans  of 
bis  ^dhiission  into  the  jformer,  is  a  symbol  of  regeneration^  the 
Weans  of  Irts  admission  into  the  latter.     The  diflfcrence  between 
%he  two  interpretations,  -which  I  have  specified,  will,  tberefbre,  be 
found  uhimately  to  be  immaterial :  the  one  referring  tte  pbaae  ta 
the  type,  and  the  other  to  the  thing  typified.     On  either  scheme,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  declares  mankind  to  be  saved  by 
regeneration.     Regeneration  is,  therefore,  that  event  in  thegradous 
providence  of  God,  by  which  we  become  the  subjects  of  faith,  entitled 
to  justi/ication,  and  conseauently  heirs  of  salvation* 

In  the  consideration  ot  this  subject,  two  things  are,  in  the  text, 
presented  to  our  inquiry : 
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h  The  Agint  in  this  work  ;  and, 

il.  Tk€  Work  itself. 

The  Agent  in  the  work  of  renewing  the  human  mind  is  declared 
iiO  tWft  passage,  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  things  are  naturally 
presented  to  us  by  the  mention  of  a  person,  sustaining  so  importapt 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  salvation ;  a  part,  without  which,  all  that 
has  preceded  wouHd  be  wholly  defective  i  and  exist  to  no  valuable 
purpose* 

I.  His  Character^  and, 

II.  His  Agency* 

The  fenaer  of  these  shall  now  engage  our  attention  ;  and  my 
own  views  concernii^git  will  be  sufficiently  expressed  in  tbb  ppsitioik 

7%e  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  v^^rious  classes  of 
men,  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
bave  denied  this  proposition :  viz.  those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  our 
Saviour.  The  scheme  of  denial,  however,  has,  in  this  case,  been 
nateriaHy  different  from  that  in  the  other.  In  that,  Deity  was  the 
ofa^ot  denied ;  in  this^  Pei'sonality.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  acknowledged  by  Trinitarians  to  be  a  Dimni 
Person  ;  but  by  Unitarians  only  a  Divine  Attribute  ;  asserted  some- 
times  to  be  the  Wisdom^  but,  usually,  the  Power^  of  God.  The 
chief  subject  of  debate,  therefore,  between  us  and  the  Unitarians  f 
that  is,  those  with  whom  we  have  the  chief  concern :  vi£.  the  Afi^ 
ans  and  Sodnians;  is  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  Person,  or  aa 
Attribute. 

In  support  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  this  subjectyl 
observe,  ^ 

-    ]  St.  The  supposition  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  an  Attribute  renders 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  unintelligible  and  unmeaning. 

I  have  l^d  occasion  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fact  formerly :  it 
win  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  it  up  to  view  at  this  time.  For 
example,  then,  it  is  said  in  AcU  x.  38,  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  This  passage,  read  according  to  its 
real  meaning,  as  interpreted  by  the  Unitarians^  would  stand  thus; 
God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  of  God^  and  with  •Pxmer. 
Romans  xv.  13,  •Vow  the  God  of  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy^and 
peace,  in  believing  ;  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  posifpr 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power  of  God.  Verse  1 9,  Through  tmghty  sigm^ 
emd  wonders  J  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  thai  is,  migkUf  signs^ 
9md  wonders,  by  the  p&wer  of  the  Power  of  God.  1  Cor.  41-  4,  hk 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  is,  in  demonstratioH 
of  power,  and  of  power. 

I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  patience  by  repeating  similar  pM« 
•ages  any  farther ;  as  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  mj  pur* 
poee.  It  cannot  be  necessary  4o  bring  proofs,  that  the  innnitelf 
wise  God  can  nei^r. have  directed  Us  own  Wo#d  tobe  written  ia 
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this  manner*  No  sober  man  ever  wrote  in  this  manner.  Nays,  H 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  never 
adopted  by  any  man^  of  any  character  whatever, 

2dly.  This  scheme  renders  our  Saviour'^ s  account  of  the  Blaspherry. 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  luimeaning  and  incredible* 

This  account  is  given  us  in  various  places;  particularly  JUottAnp 
xii.  31 J  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  nnto  men^ 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unio 
men. 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

First,  that  blasphemy  cannot  be  directed  against  an  AttribuU. 
Evil  speaking,  or  speaking  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  characteTy 
cc^n  be  directed  only  against  a  percipient  being  ;  because  soch  a  be- 
ing, only,  is  capable  of  perceivmg,  or  being  in  any  way  affected 
by,  the  evil  intended.  When  mankind  speak  evil  against  the  word, 
sabbaths,  ordinances,  works,  names,  or  tides,  of  God,  the  evil  is 
nothing,  except  as  it  is  directed  against  God  himself;  because  he 
alone,  and  not  the  things  immediately  blasphemed,  can  perceive,  or 
be  affected  with,  the  evil  which  is  spoken.  In  this  manner  all  men 
have  understood  the  subject. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the  Unitarians^  when  they  read  this 
passage,  suppose  the  blasphemy  in  question  to  be  directed  against 
the  power  of  God.  They  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  directed  against 
God  himself,  through  the  medium  of  this  attribute.  I  observCf 
therefore. 

Secondly.  //  is  inconceivable^  that  blasphemy  against  God^  tmsrer- 
ta//y,  and  in  all  other  forms  ^  should  be  forgiven}  while  the  blaspht^ 
my  against  his  Power  can  never  be  forgiven. 

In  the  attribute  of  Power  there  is  plainly  nothing,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly sacred.  It  is  shared  alike  by  good  and  evil  beings ;  and 
does  not  contribute  at  all  to  distinguish  their  character,  as  moral 
beines,  or  to  render  them  either  good  or  evil.  It  is,  in  no  sense,  the 
foundation,  nor  an  ingredient,  of  worth  or  moral  excellence.  It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  love,  nor  praise.  It  is, 
therefore,  incredible,  and  certainly  inexplicable,  that  all  manner  of 
blasphemy  against  the  whole  character  of  Grod,  particularly  against 
his  moral  character,  should  be  forgiven  ;  and  yet  that  blasphemy 
against  this  single  natural  attribute  should  never  ue  forgiven.  So 
far  as  the  human  understanding  can  discern,  blasphemy  against  the 
holiness^  faithfulness^  truths  goodness^  and  mercy,  of  God,  would  be 
more  expressive*of  malignant  opposition,  and  of  guilt,  in  the  blas- 
phemer, than  blasphemy  merely  against  hhpower,  St.  John  has 
declared,  that  Goa  is  Love.  That  is,  Love  is  the  esseoce,  sum, 
and  glory  of  his  moral  character,  and  of  himself.  Blasphemy  against 
this  perfection,  we  should,  I  think,  irresistibly  conclude  to  be  more 
heinous,  than  against  any  other  attribute.  But,  according  to  this 
scheme,  blasphemy  against  the  power'  of  God,  a  natural  attribtOe. 
u  sp  much  more  heinous  than  that,  which  is  directed  against  all 
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die  other  divine  attributes ;  na;,  than  that,  which  is  directed  against 
God,  himself,  aod  his  whole  character,  including  this  very  attribute 
of  power,  together  with  all  others ;  as  to  be  absolutely  unpardona- 
ble ;  while  all  other  blasphemy  can,  and  will  be  forgiven.  This^ 
to  say  the  least,  is  incredible. 

If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  Divine  Person,  it  would  seem  probable, 
.  that,  if  any  sin  is  incapable  of  being  forgiven,  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  that  sin.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  dod,  em- 
ployed in  his  most  benevolent  and  wonderful  work;  that  of 
restoring  holiness  to  the  soul  of  man;  in  his  most  glorious  charac- 
ter,  that  of  the  Sanctiiier;  in  a  work,  demanding  the  supreme 
gratitude  of  mankind ;  in  a  character,  demanding  their  supreme 
reverence  and  love. 

3dly.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  an  attribute  is  evident  from  Acts 
V.  3*  But  Peter  saidy  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  hearty  to 
He  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

A  lie  is  a  wilful  deception ;  and  can  be  told  only  to  intelligent 
beings ;  because  such  beings  only  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  the 
declaration,  with  which  the  liar  intends  to  deceive ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  such  beings  only  can  receive  the  lie  at  his  mouth. 
A  child  perfectly  knows,  that  he  cannot  lie  to  a  tree  or  an  ox ; 
because  they  must  be  unconscious  of  what  he  says.  But  an  at- 
tribute is  as  unconscious  as  a  tree,  or  an  ox ;  ancf,  although  God 
perceives  all  things,  yet  his  power  perceives  nothing.  A  lie,  there- 
fore,  cannot,  in  tne  physical  sense  of  possibility,  be  told  to  the 
power  of  God. 

4thly.  All  the  Attributes  and  Actions  of  a  person  are  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit* 

.  These  are  so  numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  are  so  numerous  also,  that  I  shall  only  specify  them  in 
the  most  summary  manner. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  strive.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man.  Gen.  vi.  3. 

To  be  sent  forth. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  and  they  are  created.  Psalm  civ. 
30.  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son.  Gal.  iv.  6.  The  Cor^ 
forter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father.  John  xv.  26. 

To  move. 

The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  2. 

To  know. 

The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  within  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knotoeth  no  one 
hut  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 

Here  let  me  ask,  whether  any  man  can  conceive,  that  KncmU 
edge,  one  essential  attribute  of  God,  can  with  any  meaning  be  said 
to  be  an.  attribute  of  Power,  which  is  another  ?  Or  whether  power 
caoi  in  any  words  that  have  meaning,  be  said  to  know  any  thing  t 
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'  The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  (o  sptak.    He  shaXl  not  ipeA  of 
ttlf;  hut  whatsoever  he  shall  hearj  that  shall  he  speak.  John  zvi.  15. 

T%en  the  ^rit  said  to  Peter.  Acts  x.  19.  The  Spirit  maid  to 
PhiKpn  Acts  viii.  20.  Let  him  that  hath  an  ear  hear  mhat  As 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches.  Rev.  ii.  7.  7*€  Spirit  and  the  brids 
ia\f  come.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

To  guide. 

Re  will  guide  t/ou  into  all  the  truth.    John  xvi.  1 3* 

To  lead. 

For  as  many  as  are  ledby  the  Spirit  ofGody  thegarethe  somm  ^ 
God.  Rom.  viK.  14. 

To  help. 

The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities.  Rom.  viii.  26* 

To  testify. 

The  Spirit  itself  heareth  vaiiness  with  our  Spirit,  that  we  ara  iko 
children  ^  God.  Rom.  viii.  16.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  cmnop 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  John  XT.  2^ 

To  reveal. 

As  it  is  noto  revealed  unto  his  holy  Prophets  and  Jposihs  fry  iA« 
Spirit.  Eph.  iii.  5.  But  the  Comforter  shall  teach  you  att  ihingfj 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrancej  whatsoever  I  kant  $mid 
unto  you.  John  xiv.  26. 

To  search. 

The  Spirit  searcheth  att  things.  1  ^or.  n.  10. 

To  have  a  mind,  or  pleasure. 

He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mini  cfthe  SpirH. 
Rom.  viii.  27. 

To  prophesy. 

Hie  sltall  shew  you  things  to  come.  John  xvi.  13.  f/bwHu  Spirit 
speaJceth  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  tks 
faith.  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

To  intercede. 

The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings,  which  carm^ 
be  uttered.  Rom.  viii.  26. 

To  give  gifts. 

For  to  one  is  given  by  his  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to  anothttj 
the  word  of  knowledge  ;  to  another,  faith  ;  to  another,  the  gifts  of 
healing}  to  another,  the  working  of  miracles,  &€•  1  Cor.  m. 
8—10. 

To  work  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Jill  these  worketh  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to'toory  man 
as  he  will.  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 

To  work  miracles. 

Through  mighty  signs,  andtooTtSers,  by  the  power  iff  the  SpirU  ^f 
God.  Rom.  XV.  1 9. 

To  sanctify. 

Ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  dfour  Ooi.  1  Cor*  vh  11* 

To  quicken,  or  give  life. 
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his  the  Spirit  that  ijmckcneih.  John  vi,  65.  Pttf  U  dttdh  in  the 
/tetA,  hut  quickened  hy  the  Spirit.  This  i»  spoken  of  Chriat*  1 
ret*  iii*  18* 

To  be  pleitstd* 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost ^  and  to  us.  Acts  xv«  S3. 

7b  he  vexed. 

Theu  rebelled^  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit.  Is*  Ixiii*  10* 

Th  be  provoked^  to  he  resisted^  oma  $o  be  grieved. 

That  all  these  things  should  be  said  of  an  attribute,  paiticularljr 
of  the  attribute  of  power,  will,  I  believe,  be  acknowledged  to  bk 
incredible.  That  they  should  be  dictated  by  God  himsell^  and  be 
the  common  language,  in  which  this  attribute,  or  any  altriboie,  is 
described  in  his  Won],  is,  I  think,  impossible.  The  lan^ua^  of 
the  Scriptures  is  in  all  other  cases,  except  those,  ia  which  it  ia* 
volves  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  the  langua^ge  of  ooomiQii 
•ense ;  the  plaio,  artless  language  of  nature.  Woy  shouM  it  not 
be  so  here?  Why  should  these  two  cases  be  uniformly,  and  solely, 
exceptions  to  that  law,  by  which  all  the  remauking  language  of 
Scripture  is  governed  f  VVhy  should  the  Scriptural  writers,  wbeA- 
ever  these  subjects  come  before  tbem,  and  tken  on/y,  desert  tfaeir 
native  style ;  that  which  alone  they  use  on  all  other  oocaaions ; 
imd  adopt  one,  totafly  new,  and  sin^lar  ?  Why  should  this  he 
done  by  any  writer  f  Such  a  case,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  world,  except  in  these  two  instances.  Why  should  it  be 
found  in  so  many  of  these  writers  ?  Why  should  it  be  found  in 
every  Scriptural  writer?  Whv,  above  all,  should  it  be  found  in 
the  language' of  Christ  himself?  Still  more;  whence  could  these 
writers  be  induced  to  depart  from  their  customary  style,  whcmever 
they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  subjects,  and  adopt  such 
language,  as  renders  their  real  meaning  obscure;  and  not  onfy 
obscure,  but  unintelligible 4  and  not  only  uniDtellte;ible,  but  so 
Qlterly  lost  in  the  sttangencss  of  their  phraseology,  that  almost  all 
their  readers,  and  among  them  the  great  body  of  the  wisest  and 
1»est,  have  totally  mistaken  the  real  meaning,  and  derived  from  thia 
very  phraseology  a  meaning  infinitely  different?  Can  this  be  sup* 
posea  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  immediate  Providence  of 
God  himself,  when  disclosing  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  sub* 
jects  of  irtfinite  importance  ?  Yet  the  Unitarians  must  suppose  all 
4his,  or  give  up  their  scheme* 

But,  it  is  replied,  that  "  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  highly 
4igwative  ;  and  that,  among  the  figures  used,  bold  Personifications 
hold  a  distinguished  place.  Among  ihese^  wejind  the  aitrxbuUs  rf 
-Ooi  personijied.  For  example,  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  par* 
4ieularti/in  $he  dih  chapter^  wefimd  the  Divine  WissHm  rqi>r€$enUd 
-ms  m  Uving  Agent,  fossmsing  a  variety  of  othtm  attributoM^  and 
fmformmg  smh  mtOiom^  as  are  ^#mAcr<  a$arihU  %o  ike  l^piril  ff 
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This  answer  is  the  only  specious  one,  which  has  been,  or,  it  is 
presumed,  can  be,  made  to  the  arguments  alleged  above*  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  it  particularly ;  and  reply, 

In  the  first  place,  that  this  personification  of  Wisdom  is  txhibUed 
in  animated  and  sublime  Poetry. 

In  such  poetry,  and  in  the  loftier  strains  of  eloquence,  we  are  to 
look,  if  any  where,  for  bold  figurative  language.  The  whole  ten- 
our  of  the  discourse,  here,  proceeds  from  an  enkindled  imagination, 
and  ardent  feelings.  In  this  state  of  mind,  nature  instmctively 
adopts  figurative  language,  and  bold  images  ;  and  readily  imparts 
life,  thought,  and  action,  to  those  objects,  the  contemplatioD  of 
which  has  excited  the  peculiar  elevation*  With  the  writer,  the 
reader,  in  all  such  cases,  readily  coincides.  The  dullest  man  in  the 
dullest  frame,  easily  catches  the  inspiration  \  and  not  only  admits 
without  hesitation  the  propriety  of  this  language,  and  these  images, 
but  regards  them  as  the  only  things  which  are  proper,  natural,  and 
suited  to  the  train  of  thought. 

But  on  ordinary  occasions,  which  furnish  nothing  to  raise  the 
mind  above  its  common,  cool  level,  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  per- 
fecdy  unnatural;  is  at  war  with  the  whole  tenour  of  thought;  aod 
can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  an  inexplicable  determination  to 
write  extravagance,  and  produce  wonder.  Not  an  example  of  this 
nature  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  this,  which  is 
now  in  debate. 

Here,  this  language,  and  these  images,  are  adopted,  if  they  are 
in  fact  adopted  at  all,  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions ;  inferrin|; 
the  most  tranquil,  even,  uninterested,  state  of  the  writer;  in  the 
simplest  narratives,  and  the  most  quiet  discussions.  Who  would 
looK  for  a  personification  in  such  instances  as  the  following :  The 
Spirit  said  unto  Peter  ;  The  Spirit  said  tmto  Philip  ;  The  Spirit 
caught  away  Philip;  JVbw  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly^  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us  ;  together  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  others,  exactly  resembling  these  in  their  nature?  If  personifi- 
cations are  to  be  used  in  such  cases ;  in  what  cases  are  they  not  to 
be  used?    And  in  what  cases  are  we  to  use  simple  language  ? 

To  complete  the  strangeness  of  this  representation,  the  Greek 
masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  are,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
made  to  a^ree  with  the  neuter  substantive,  IIvsvfAo,  Spirit;  a  mode 
of  personification,  in  all  other  cases,  absurd  ;  and  here,  to  say  the 
least,  inexplicable. 

Secondly.  The  wisdom,  spoken  of  in  the  Proverbs^  is  also  a  real 
Person,  and  not  an  attribute  ;  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

This  has  been  the  unwavering  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  di- 
vines :  of  most,  I  believe,  if  not  all,  who  are  not  Unitarians. 
Christ,  as  I  apprehend,  challenges  this  character  to  himself,  Mu- 
them  xu  19 :  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Su  Pauly  in  the 
1  Corinthians,  attributes  it  to  him  directly,  when  he  says,  Chri$t  the 
Wisdom  of  God  ;  verse  24,  and  in  verse  SO,  when  he  says,  Who  of 
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God  is  become  unto  us  Wisdom^  ar^tn  Col.  ii.  3,  nvhere  he  says  of 
Christ,  In  whom  are  hid  ait  the  treasures  of  Wisdom* 

That  the  attribute  wisdom  fe  not  meant  by  Solomon,  in  this 
cliapter,  is  completely  evident  from  the  14th  verse  :  Counstl  %$ 
mine,  and  sound  wisdom.  Now  it  is  impossible,  that  Wisdom 
should  possess  Wisdom :  the  possessor,  and  the  tbinii  possessed, 
being,  by  physical  necessity,  two  things,  distinct  from  each  other* 
It  is  also  evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book ;  particularly  Chap.  i.  20 — 33 ;  on  which,  however,  I  can 
dwell  no  longer  at  the  present  time. 

Thirdly.  Should  it  be  s^l  supposed,  that  the  attr^uie  of  Wisdom^ 
and  not  Christ,  is  intended  by  Solomon  ;  the  passage,  even  if  it 
were  not  poetical,  would  not  involve  such  absurdities  and  difficulties 
as  are  involved  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  attri* 
bute  personified.  An  extensive  comparison  of  these  two  subjects 
cannot  be  expected  on  the  present  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Wisdom  is  not  said  to  appear  in  a  bodily  shape ;  is  not  intra* 
duced,  in  form,  as  an  agent  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  ;  is  nol 
spoken  of  by  one  living  being,  when  discoursing  of  another  living 
being,  as  a  third  living  being  united  with  the  other  two  in  the  trans'* 
action  of  real  business  ;  is  never  introduced  in  the  Scriptures  in  plain 
prose,  as  speaking,  hearing,  commanding,  guiding,  sancttjAing,  and 
vniversally  doing  such  things,  as  can  be  attributed  onlVto  a  liv* 
ing  person.  Yet  it  must  strike  every  person,  that,  as  Wisdom  is 
an  attribute,  involving  consciousness  and  perception,  all  these 
things,  and  others  like  them,  might  be  attributed  to  it  with  miKh 
more  propriety,  than  to  the  attribute  of  Power. 

5thly.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

There  will  probably  be  little  dispute  concerning  this  dectaration 
among  those  who  ackoowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Persop. 
The  things,  which  are  said  concerning  the  Spirit  of  God,  ar^  so 

Elainly  such  as  evince  infinite  perfection,  that  few  persons,  proba« 
ly  none,  who  admit  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit,  will  deny,  his 
Deity.  Still,  it  will  be  useful,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhibit  several 
proofs  of  this  truth. 

1st.  The  Xames  of  God  are  givers  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scnp^ 
tures.  • 

J{ow  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit.  ^  Cor.  viii.  17.  This  is  a  direct 
affirmation  of  5/.  Paul,  that  the  Spirit  is  God. ' 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  and  who  has  bem  hiis 
Counsellor?    Rom.  xi.  34. 

For  who  hath  known  the  mina  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  in$tru€t 
him?   1  Cor.  ii.  16. 

Both  these  passages  are  quoted  from  Isaiah  xl.  13,  Who  hath 
directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord?  or,  being  his  Counsellor^  hath 
UnutfUhim?  -.A 

Vol.  ii.  48 
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^  ^  Und  the  Lord  dired  your  htdris  into  the  hvt  of  Ood^  mtd  wM  lb 
patient  waiting  for  Christ.  2  Thess.  iii.  5.  Here  the  Person,  ad- 
<jressed  in  prayer,  is  plainly  a  distinct  person  from  those,  mentioii- 
ed  by  the  names  of  Grod  and  Christ ;  and  of  course  is  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  whom,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  office  of  direcciiig 
ihe  hearts  of  Christians  to  their  duty,  is  every  where  ascribed* 
•  Peter^  Acts  v.  3,  4,  says  to  Ananias^  Why  hath  Satan  JUled  thiu 
heetri  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghoat  ?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  thk  m 
ihiie  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  tnen,  but  tmto  God.  Here  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  called  God  by  the  Apostle  in  as  direct  terms  as  are 
conceivable. 

Acts  iv«  24,  3d,  They  lift  up  their  voift  to  God  with  one  accord^ 

and  said^  I^ord,  thou  art  Gody  who  hast  made  heaven^  and  earth^ani 

4he  sea^jind  all  thai  in  them  is.     Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  seroenU 

David  hast  said^  Why  did  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  MMigmi 

m  Toin  thing  f 

■':  Acis  i.  16,  Peter sajSy  TTUs  Scripture  mmst  needs  have  been  fulfill' 
edf  which  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  o/*  David.  The  Ho- 
ly Ghost  is,  therefore,  the  Lord  God  who  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 
Vavtd, 

2dly.  The  Attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Eternity. — Christy  who  throit^h  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered 
himself  tt^God.   Heb.  ix.  14.  .     ^ 

Omnipresence. — Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirits  WkUhtf 
shall  I  fee  from  thy  presence  f    Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 

Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost}  that  is,  the  bodies  of 
allOhristians*     1  Cor.  vi.  9. 

Omniscience. — The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things^  even  the  deep 
things  of  God.     1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one^  but  the  l^rit  cfOod. 
\  Cor.  ii.  11. 

Holiness. — The  Holy  Ghost}  the  Holy  Spirit}  the  Spirit  of  holi" 
-ness^     Passim. 

Grace. — Halk  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Heb.  x.  29. 
^See  also  ZecAartaA  sii.  10.         ^ 

Truth. — The  Comforter^  the  Spirit  of  truth.  John  xiv.  17. 

Glory. — The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  restcth  on  you.  1  Pet. 
iv.  14.  • 

(joodnw.— Thy  good  Spirit.  Neh.  ix.  20.  Thy  Spirit  is  good* 
Psalm  cxliii.  10. 

Power. — Tlie  power  of  God  as  exerted  in  working  signs  and 
wonders,  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  throughout,  the  New  Tef 
lament. 

Sdly.  TTle  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Gnost.        * 
'*  Creation. — By  his  Spirit  he  garnished  the  heavens.    Job  ZZ^i* 
}S««  :Tho  Spirit  of  G^d  hath  made  me^  Jobxxxiii.  4.    SeeftliO 
Acu  i.  34,  25,  compared  with  Acts  i.  16, 
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^  Working  Milracles  ;  which,  as  yiou  know,  is  either  a  suspension, 
or  coooteraction,  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  the  Divine  agency 
operating  conformably  to  those  laivs;  and  is,  therefore,  with  pecul- 
iar  evidence,  an  act  of  God  himself.  This,  as  1  have  already  re-  : 
ibarked  concierhihg  the  power  exerted  in  it,  is  throughout  the  K.ejv 
Testament  as^bed  to  the  Holy  Ghosf.  '        ' 

'    Inspiration. — Hoiy  men  of  God  spake^  as  they  were  moved  by  tM 
Holy  Ghost.  2  Peter  i.  21.  ^ 

GWxxi^  life. — //  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.  John  vi.  63.  P%U 
id  death  in  the  flesh,  but  qitickehed  by  the  Spirit.  I  Pet,  iii.  18;  tU 
that  Vaiied  Up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  yo%ir  mortal 
iodies  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  you. 

Sancdfication. — This  ako  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  appron 
prlately,  throughout  the  New  Te^ament. 

Instances  of  the  same  general  natufe  might  be  easily  increased  m 
numbers,  and  the  proofs  might  be  easily  multiplied  to  a  great  ex.* 
tent ;  but,  as  discourses,  so  extensively  made  up  of  detache^paa-' 
sages  of  Scripture,^  are  apt  to  be  less  interesting  than  coukI  h^ 
wished,  I  shall  desist. 

"  '4thly.  7%e  Holy  Ghbst  is  a  Divtni  Person  because  he  is  ukiteJl' 
«pUA  ^the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Baptismal  service  and  in  th< 
Ue$sirtg,  pronounced  ttpon  Christians  by  St.  Paul.  ,^ 

I  have  mentioned  these  subjects  together;  because  they  hare 
some  things  in  common.  Yet  there  are,  also,  some  thinp  in  which 
they  differ.  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  said  our  Saviour  to  his 
Apostles,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son^ 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CAm/^  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin» 
thian  Church,  and  through  them  to  all  Christians,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.    Amen. 

In  the  commission,  here  given  by  Christ  to  his  Aposdes,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  an  attribute  should,  with  propriety  or  meaning,  be 
joined  with  persons ;  or  a  creature  with  one  or  more  Divine  per- 
sons. No  absurdity  can  strike  the  mind  with  more  force,  than  that 
Christ  should  direct  the  Aposdes  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  God  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Divine  Power.  Nothing  but  im- 
piety can,  so  far  as  1  see,  be  contained  in  a  direction  to  baptize 
m  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  creature.  What  creature  would  dare 
to  associate  himself  with  God  in  such  an  act  of  authority,  and  thus 
presume  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  Maker?  The  sami  things  are 
equally  true  concerning  the  form  of  blessing,  above  recited.  Can 
St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  have  united  either  a  creature,  or  an  attri- 
bute, with  the  Eternal  God  m  this  solemn  serviced  What  bless- 
ings could  either  of  these  bestow  ?  Both  the  creature  and  the  at* 
trinute,  considered  by  themselves,  are  in  this  view,  nothing. 

But  this  form  of  blessing  is"  a  prayer ;  and  is  addressed  equally 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hol^  Ghost.  Can  St.  Paul  have 
addressed  a  prayer  either  to  an  attribute,  or  to  a  creature  ? 
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Farther ;  the  blessing  prayed  for  from  the  Holy  Ghost  is  com- 
munion, or  fellowship.  The  Request  for  this  blessing  inyolves, 
therefore,  the  declaration,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will,  if  the  prayer 
be  granted,  be  present  with  all  those,  for  whom  this  communicoi  is 
supplicated,  ana  present  with  that  influence,  which  is  the  source  of 
spiritual  and  immortal  life.  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here 
exhibited  at  Omnipresent ;  and  as  every  where  possessing,  and  at 
fais,^leasure  communicating,  life  here,  as  the  commencement  of  life 
Ittreailer. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  observing,  that  the  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth  furnishes  Christians  with  the  most  solid  fouo« 
datipn  for  gratitude,  and  joy«  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of 
these  discourses,  that  He  is  the  sum  of  sRl  the  moral  blessings,  in- 
troduced  into  this  world  by  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  He  sanctifies 
the  soul ;  brings  it  out  of  aarkness  into  marvellous  light  ^  improves 
it  in  holiness;  conducts  it  through  the  temptations  and  dangers *of 
this  life ;  furnishes  it  with  every  gift  and  grace ;  prompts  it  to  all  vir* 
tue  and  excellence ;  and  fills  it  with  all  spiritual  enjoyment.  For 
this  great  work  he  is  abundantly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  in- 
finite perfection  ;  of  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  good;  In  this 
world.  He  commences,  and  carries  it  on.  In  the  future  world,  He 
advances  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Through  the  ages  of  eternity 
He  will  supply,  enrich,  and  adorn,  the  soul  with  endless  virtue,  as 
the  means  of  endless  happiness  and  glory. 
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SERMON  LXXI. 

TESTIMONIES   TO   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   TRINITT,    FROM   THS 
▲irCIENT   CHRISTIANS,   JEWS,   AND   HEATHENS. 


Haiah  xlypii.  \6.^Comeye  near  unto  me;  hear  ye  thit :  I  have  not  spoken  in  eeeni 
from  the  be^jginning;  from  the  Umef  Uiat  it  was,  there  am  I:  and  now  the  Lord  Qod 
and  hit  Sp^  hath  tent  me. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  considered  the  Personality  and  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  a  scries  of  discourses,  formerly  deli  vered| 
I  consiaered  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  If  the  arguments,  alleged  in 
those  discourses,  are  as  conclusive,  as  they  appear  to  mej  they 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Trinity,  or  three  Persons  in  one  God. 

The  proof  of  this  doctrine  must  unquestionably  be  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  alone.     But,  when  a  doctrine  of  this  extraordinary 
nature  is  presented  to  the  mind,  we  naturally  feel  a  strong  curiosity 
to  know  tne  manner,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  has  been  regarded 
by  others ;  particularly  by  such,  as  have  lived  before  us ;  and  pe- 
culiarly by  the  Ancient  Members  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Ch.iux:bes.    Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity.    If  the  doctlrlne 
of  the  Trinity  were,  now,  first  discovered  by  mankind  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  the  words  being  supposed  to  have  remain* 
ed  always  the  same  ;  we  should  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find| 
that  those  passages,  which,  in  our  view,  clearly  contain  this  doc- 
trine, had  never  been  understood  by  others  in  the  same  manner,  as 
by  ourselves.    Particularly,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  our  own  interpretations,  if  we  found  the  Jews  con- 
struing such  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  New,  in  a  manner,  totally  different  from  ours.     Were 
such  the  fact,  we  should,  I  think,  very  naturally  suspect  our  own 
mode  of  construction :  for  we  could  not  easily  believe,  that  the 
Jewish  Church  was  always  ignorant  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  was  real- 
ly taught  by  the  Prophets ;  nor  the  early  Christian  Church,  if  it 
was  decisively  communicated  by  the  Aposdes.     It  w|D  be  easily 
seen,  that  the  <tme,  in  which  those  lived,  to  whom  an  appeal  of  this 
nature  is  made,  must  be  important,  as  well  as  the  cliaraeter  of  the 
witnesses.    The  more  ancient  the  witnesses  are,  other  things  Dein|( 
equal,  the  more  valuable  must  be  their  testimony ;  and  such  testi- 
j&ony,  if  reaUy  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  explicit  and  decisive, 
cannot  fail  of  yielding  material  satisfaction  to  every  rational  inquirer. 
Nor  is  the  testimonv  even  of  Heathens  concerning  this  subject, 
lo  be  disregarded.    If  we  find  that  the  ancient  Heathen  nations, 
generally,  or  in  most  or  all  instances,  independently  of  any  tc* 
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quajntaiice  with  the  Scriptures,  have  holden  the  doctrine  of  a  TViad 
comtUuting  a  Manadj  that  is,  a  Supreme  Oodj  who  woe  One  m  one 
eensejOnd  T%reein  another^  we  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conclu- 
^  sion,  that  they  derived  this  doctrine  from  a  single  source,  and,  that 
that  source  was  Revelation.  The  doctrine  plainly  lies  wholly  out 
of  the  course,  I  think  I  may  say,  out  of  the  reach,  of  human 
thought.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason,  whjr  we  should  believe  it 
to  have  been  invented  by  man.  Much  less  is  there  any  reason, 
taauppose  it  invented  by  men,  in  so  many  different  nations,  and  in 
such  circumstances  of  iN^rbarism,  as  almost  preclude  the  invention 
of  anv  philosophical  doctrine.  The  source  of  the  doctrine  must, 
therefore,  have  been  one  :  and  that  a  Revelation,  existing  before 
these  nations  were  separated  from  each  other. 

' In  the  text,  a  Person  declares  concerning  himseljf:  /  hine'noi 
spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time  that  tt  was,  th^re 
am  /:  and  now  the  Lord  Uod^  in  the  original  the  Lord  Jehovab^ 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me.  The  Person,  speaking  in  this  verse, 
is  in  the  second  verse  called  Jehovah  of  hosts  ^  or  Jehovah  God  of 
hosts.  And  in  the  twelfth  verse  he  says,  lam  A«;  I  am  the  first  : 
liilso  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  ike 
earthy  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens. 

tVhen  I  call  unto  them^  they  stand  up  together.  The  peisdn, 
speaking  in  the  text,  is,  then,  Jehovah  or  hosts  ;  the  first  and 
the  last  /  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  And  this  Pi^r- 
86n  says.  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me':' 
or,  more  probably,  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  andhisl^nrii» 

Sri^en^  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  comments  on  this  passage  in 
is  manner:  "  Who  is  it  that  saith,  in  Isaiah^  "  And  now  the  Lord 
hath  Sent  roe  and  his  Spirit  T"  in  which,  as  the  expression  is  ambi- 
guous, is  it  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  sent  Jesus  ? 
or'  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  f 
The  latter  is  the  true  interpretation.'*  This  opinion  of  Origen 
appears  to  be  just ;  because  we  no  where  read  m  the  Scriptupps; 
that  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Spirit ;  but;  every  where,  that  both 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  were  sent  by  the  Father,  called  in  the  text 
the  LoaD  Gfon.  To  the  present  purpose,  however,  this  difference 
M  interpretation  is  wholly  immaterial.  Whether  the  Spirit  send  dt 
be  sent,  he  is  ecjually  determined  to  be  a  living  agent ;  since  in  Ihi 
't>hysical  sinse  it  is  impossible,  that  any  other  being  should  either 
send,  or  be  sent.  In  tne  text,  then,  the  doctrine  of  a  TaiirtTY  is 
directly  declared  by  a  Person,  styled  Jehovah  or  hosts*  Let 
lis  now  see  what  countenance  this  doctrine  receives  from  the 
sources  which  I  have  specified  above. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  that  in  the  compass  of  sucK  a  discoarse, 
%nf  thing  more  can  be  done  than  merely  to  make  a  moderate  se- 
tectfon  of  the  testimonies  referred  to.  Fpr  those,  which  I  shall 
merttlOn,  I  atn'iihiefly  indebted  to  Bishop  Bully  Doctor  Jdmiesoilif 
Mr.  Maurice^  and  the  Asiatic  Researches :  and  it  is  believed,  that 
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they  will  %e  sufficiently  Trairieiroiis,  and  siifficiently  explicit,  to  iat* 
Ufy  a  mind  willing  to  receive  the  truth. 

I.  To  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ  the  following  testimonies  musi, 
I  thinky  be  regarded  as  complete* 

1st.  Justin  Martyr  J  who  flourished  in  the  year  140,  and  was 
born  about'  the  close  of  the  first  century,  declares  Christ  to  have 
been  the  person  who  appeared  to  Abraham^  under  the  Oak  6f 
Mamre  ;  and  asserts  that  the  person,  here  called  Loed  or  Jeho- 
vah, to  whom  Abraham  pray3  for  Sodom,  and  who,  in  the  oexi 
chapter,  is  said  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  Cities  oftheplain, 
^vas  no  other  than  Christ.  He  also  asserts^  that  Christ  appeared 
o  Moses  in  the  bush. 

2dly.  Irenausy  who  flourished  in  the  year  178,  declare*,  that 
Christ,  as  Uod,  was  adored  by  the  PropheU;  was  the  God  of  the 
living;  and  the  living  God;  that  he  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush; 
and  that  afterwards,  the  same  Person  refuted  the  doctrine  of  thc 
Sadducees  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  He 'further 
says,  that  Abraham  learned  divine  truth  from  the  Logos j  or  WuMi 
of  God. 

3dly.  Theophilus  of  Antiochj  who  flourished  in  the  year  181, 
declares,  that  Christ,  assuming  ro  ic^utfw  row  tfarjof,  the  character 
of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  Divine  character,  came  to  Paradise  in  the 
appearance  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam. 

4thly.  Clemens  Alexandrians ,  who  flourished  in  the  year  194, 
exhibits  Christ  as  the  Author  of  the  former  precepU,  and  of  the 
fatter^  that  is,  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  thfe 
New ;  deriving  both  from  one  fountain. 

5thly.  Terttdlian  declares,  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  who 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  who  appeared,  that  is,  as  God,  at  all  times ; 
that  he  overthrew  the  Tower  of  Babel;  confounded  the  languages 
of  men  5  and  rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
He  calls  him  Dominus  a  Domino;  and  says,  that  he  only,  and 
alway,  conversed  with  men,  from  Adam  down  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  in  visions  and  dreams ;  and  that  no  other  God  conversed 
with  men,  beside  the  Word,  who  was  afterward  to  be  made  flesh. 

II.  That  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  in  the  view  of  the 
ancient  Church,  the  following  testimonies  satisfactorily/ prove. 

1st.  Barnabas,  who,  as  you  well  know,  was  a  companion  of  th* 
Apostles,  and  could  not  but  know  their  views  of  this  8«bject,  says, 
in  an  epistle  of  his,  yet  remaining, "  The  Sun  in  the  heavens  waa 
the  work  of  the  Son  of  God.'' 

2dly.  Hermas,  also  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  that  **  thc 
Son  of  God  was  more  ancient  than  any  creature ;  seeing  he  wa» 
present  with  the  Father  at  the  Creati9n  of  the  Worid.'» 

3dly.  Athenagoras,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1 78,  says,  that «  bj 
Christ,  and  through  Christ,  alt  things  were  created ;  since  thc  Father 
ud  the  Son  «rc  "•¥;  one  thinjj;  pne  subatanc^'* 
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4thly.  Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  "  more  than  one  Divine  per- 
son are  denoted  by  the  phrase,  The  man  is  become  as  one  ofus^  and 
that  one  of  these  is  Christ.'' 

5thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  "  The  Logo*  is  the  universal 
Architect  5''  that  is,  the  Maker  of  all  things.  He  further  says,  "  Tbc 
Logos  is  the  Creator  of  men  and  of  the  world."  He  also  speaks  of 
the  Logos  as  the  universal  Ruler,  and  Instructor. 

Ill,  That  Christ  was  truly  God^  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  Churchy 
wUl  fully  appear  from  the  following  testimonies. 

1st.  Clement  of  i?om«,  who  was  a  companionof  the  Apostles,  calls 
Christ  "  the  sceptre  of  the  greatness  of  God,"  and  says,  "  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  come  with  pomp  and  magnificence,  hut 
would  not." 

2dly.  Polycarp^  a  disciple  of  S(.  John,  when  at  the  stake,  address- 
ed a  prayer  to  God,  which  he  concluded  in  this  manner :  "For  all 
things  I  praise  thee ;  I  bless  thee  ;  1  glorify  thee ;  together  with  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ ;  with  whom,  unto  thee,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

3dly.  Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  "  Christ,  the  first  bom  Word 
of  God,  existed  as  God ;  that  he  is  Lord  and  God,  as  bemg  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  he  was  the  Godof  IsraeU^ 

He  also  says,  "  We  adore,  and  love,  the  Word  of  the  mibegot^ 
ten  ^nd  invisible  God."  And  again,  "  Him  (the  Father  of  right- 
eousness) and  that  Son  who  hath  proceeded  from  him,  and  the 
Prophetical  Spirit,  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration)  we  worship 
and  adore." 

This  doctrine,  also,  Trypho,  his  Jewish  antagonist,  admits  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  generally, 

4thly.  The  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  their  Epistle  to  the  other 
Churches  concerning  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  in  which  the 
abovementioned  doxology  is  quoted,  says,  "  We  can  never  forsake 
Christ,  nor.  worship  any  other ;  for  we  worship  Him  as  being  the 
Son  of  God." 

5thly.  Athenagoras  says,  "  The  N«tf  xoa  A^ag,  Mind  and  Word  of 
God,  is  the  Son  of  God ;"  and,  "  We  who  preach  God,  preach  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  5  and  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  One." 

6fhly.  Thtian,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  year  172, 
says,  "  We  declare,  that  God  was  born  in  human  form." 

7thly .  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1 77, 
says,  "  We  are  woi  shippers  of  one  God,  who  is  before  all,  and  in  all, 
in  his  Christ,  who  is  truly  God  the  Eternal  Word." 

Sthly.  Thcophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  says,  "  The  three  days  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  represent  the  Trinity ; 
God«  and  his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom." 

9thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Piays  to  Christ  to  be  propiticHis, 
and  says,  <<  Son  and  Father,  bom  One  Lord,  grant,  that  we  may 
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praise  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  in  One ;  m 
whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things  in  One,  through 
whom  is  Eternity,  of  whom  we  are  all  members,  to  him,  who  is  m 
a|l  things  good,  in  all  things  beautiful,  universally  wise  and  just,  to 
whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen."  He  also  says^ 
*'^  Gather  together  thy  children,  to  praise  in  a  holy  manner,  to  cele- 
brate, without  guile,  Christ,  Eternal  Logos^  infinite  age,  Eternal 
light,  fountain  of  mercy," 

lOthly.  Ttrtullian  says,  "  The  name  of  Christ  is  every  w^ere 
believea,  and  every  where  worshipped,  by  all  the  nations  mentioned 
above.  He  reigns  every  where,  and  is  every  where  adored.  He 
is  alike  to  all  a  King  and  to  all  a  Judge,  and  to  all  a  God  and  a 
I,ord.» 

As^in ;  "  Behold  all  nations  henceforth  emerging  from  the 
gulph  of  error,  to  the  Lord  God  the  Creator,  and  to  God  his 
Christ." 

.  Ttriyllian  also  declares,  that  "  Tibtrius  received  accounts  from 
PaUsiint^  of  the  things,  which  manifested  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Divinity." 

J  To  these  Christian  testimonies,  all  of  the  two  first  centuries,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  few  others,  oiijt  of  multitudes,  which  belong  to  a  later 
period. 

Thetesdmoz^y  of  Origen^  in  his  comment  on  the  text,  has  been 
already  seen.  He,  also^  says,  "  We  (Christians)  worship  One  Gbd, 
the  Father,  and  the  Son." 

He  further  says, "  Now,  that  you  may  know  the  Omnipotence  or 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  He  is  one  and 
the  same  God  and  Lord  with  the  Father  ;  hear  what  St.  John  hath 
naid  in  the  Revelation.  These  things  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,iand 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.  For  who  is  tfie 
Almighty  that  is  to  come,  but  Christ  ?" 

He,  also,  mentions  the  Christians,  as  saying,  "  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  One  God;  and  speaks  of  this  as 
a  difficult,  and  perplexing  doctrine,  to  such  as  hear  not  with  faith, 
or  are  not  Christians." 

Again ;  he  says,  "  When  we  come  to  the  grace  of  Baptism,  we 
acknowledge  One  God  only,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Origtn  flourished  in  the  year  230. 

Cyprian^  Bishop  of  Carthage^  who  flourished  in  the  year  248, 
says,  ^^  Christ  is  our  God ;  that  is,  not  of  all,  but  of  the  faithful,  and 
believing." 

Tht  Council  ofAntioch^  which  sat  about  the  year  264,  in  their 
Epistle,  say,  "In  the  whole  Church,  he  is  believed  to  be  God,  who 
emptied  himself,,  indeed,  of  a  state  of  equality  with  God  5  and  man, 
of  the  seed  of  David,  acording  to  the  flesh." 

Husebius^  the  celebrated  Ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  315,  declares,  that  Pilate^  in  his  letter  to  Tiberias  ix>n- 
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cernmg  the  miracles  of  Christ,  sa vs,  that  ^  he  was  raised  from  ^ 
dead ;  and  that  he  was  already  believed  by  the  body  of  the  People 
to  be  God.'^ 

This  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  heath* 
(n  testimonies* 

.  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  TVafan  from  the 
province  of  Bithynia^  whither  he  went  with  Proconsular  authorhj, 
writes,  that  ^^  certain  Christians,  whom  he  had  examined,  affirmed, 
tjhat  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was 
light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as 
to  some  God/'  This  letter  is,  with  the  highest  probabiUty,  placed 
id  the  year  107. 

Cehus^  an  eminent  Epicurean  Philosopher,  and  Adversary  of  die 
Christians,  charges  them  with  worshippmg  Christ,  "  who,''  he  Mysi 
*»  has  appearedot*  late ;"  and  whom  he  calls, "  Thefilinister  of  God." 
(i/5ii5  flourished  in  the  year  176. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  Lncuzn,  the  celebrated  Writer  of  Dia« 
logues,  and  a  Philosopher  of  the  same  sect.  In  the  Philopatris^  a 
dialogue  frequently  attributed  to  him,  Triphon  represents  the  Cbria' 
t|ans  as  " swearing  by  the  Most  high  God;  the  Great,  ImmoHat, 
Celestial  Son  of  the  Father ;  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Fa- 
ther •,  One  of  three,  and  three  of  One." 

Hierocles,  who  flourished  about  the  year  303,  a  Heathen  Philos- 
6pher  also,  says,  that  '^  the  Christians,  on  account  of  a  few  miracIeSi 
proclaim  Christ  to  be  God." 

On  these  testimonies  I  shall  onlv  ask  a  single  question.  Can 
any  person,  who  has  them  before  him,  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  earliest  ages,  acknowledged,  and  wor- 
shipped, the  Faihe*r,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  only  liv- 
ingand  true  God? 

To  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  I  shall  now  add  that  of 
the  Jenish  Church. 

Philo^  the  celebrated  Jew  of  Alexandria^  who  lived  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  calls  the  Logos  the  Eternal  Logos^  or  Word  ; 
and  says,  that  "  he  is  necessarily  eternal,  and  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God." 

Further  he  says,  **  He,  who  tV,  is  on  each  side  attended  by  his 
nearest  Powers ;  of  which  one  is  Creativey  and  the  other  Kingly* 
The  Creative  is  God,  by  which  he  founded  and  adorned  the  Uni- 
verse* The  Kingly  is  Lord.  He  who  is  in  the  middle,  being  thus 
attended  by  both  his  Powers,  exhibits  to  the  discerning  mind,  the 
appearance,  sometimes  of  One,  and  sometimes  of  Three." 

Of  the  Logos  he  says,  "  He,  who  is  the  begotten,  imitating  the 
ways  of  his  Father,  and  observing  his  archcurpal  patterns,  pro- 
duces forms ;"  that  is,  material  things.  He  often  calls  the  Logos^ 
the  Divine  Logos  ;  and  represents  him  as  the  Manager,  or  Ruler  dt 
the  world.  He  further  says,  that  **  God  governs  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  justice^  having  set  over  them  his  righteous  L(h 
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gpf^  hit  first  begotten  Son.^'  The  duration  of  created  things  h^ 
ascribes  to  this  cause ;  that  they  were  framed  by  Him,  who  re* 
mains ;  and  who  is  never  in  any  respect  changed  ;  the  Divine  Lo» 
ygos.^^  Finally ;  he  calls  the  I^ogos  an  Angel ;  the  Name  of  God  \ 
a  Man  {  the  Beginning ;  the  Eternal  Image  ;  the  most  ancient  An- 
gel ;  the  Archangel,  of  many  names ;  and  the  High  Priest  of  this 
lyorld ;  and  says,  "  His  head  is  anointed  with  oil.'' 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrasls^  and  other  Jewish  commentaton^  speak 
of.  thi$  subject  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tiiey  speak  of  the  Mimra^  the  Hebrew  term,  rendered  in  ifae 
Greek  Aoyof,  and  in  the  English  Word^  as  "  the  Word  from  before 
the. Lord,"  or  which  is  before  the  Lord;  as  a  Redeemer;  as  only 
begotlen ;  as  the  Creator.  They  say,  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
said,  *^  Behold  Adam,  whom  I  have  created,  is  the  only  begotten  in 
the  world ;  as  I  am  the  only  begotten  in  the  highest  heavens.'^ 
Thev  paraphrased  the  text.  Genesis  iii.  8,  And  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  Gody  walking  in  the  garden^  thus :  "  They  heard  ik€ 
Word  of  the  Lord  God,^^  Sic. 
I  Several  Jewish  commentators  say,  that  *^  it  was  the  Voice  which 
was  walking.*' 

One  of  them  says,  that  ^^  Our  first  parents,  before  their  sin,  saw 
the  Glory  of  God  speaking  to  them;  but  after  their  sin,  they  only 
beard  the  Voice  walking." 

Philo  and  Jonathan  both  say,  that  '^  it  was  the  Word  of  God, 
which  appeared  unto  Hagar.^^ 

Jonathan  says,  "  God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  Israel  by  hip 
Word."  Paraphrasing.  Jer.  xxix.  14,  he  says,  "I  will  besought 
by  you  in  my  Word." 

The  Jerusalem  Targum^  or  Paraphrase,  says,  ^^  Abraham  prayed 
in  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world." 

Jonathan  says  also,  ^'  God  will  atone  by  his  Word  for  his  land, 
and  for  his  people ;  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord." 

Psalm  ex.  1 .  They  paraphrase,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  his  Word,^ 
instead  of  Jlfy  liord^  as  in  the  original.  - 

The  Jewish  commentators  say,  ^'  there  are  three  Degrees  in  the 
Mvstery  of  Aleim,  or  Elohim;  and  these  degrees  they  call  Persons. 
Tney  say,  "  They  are  all  one,  and  cannot  be  separated." 

Deut.  vi.  4.  fiear,  O  Israel!  Jehovah,  our  Aleim^  is  one  Jero- 
TAH,  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  Book  Zohar; 
^  The  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  the  Lord,  are  One."  In  his  coih« 
ment  on  this  passage  the  Author  says,  ^^  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the  perfection  of  all  thines;  and 
he  is  called  the  Father.  The  other,  or  our  God,  is  the  depth  or 
the  fountain  of  sciences;  and  is  called  the  Son.  The  other/or 
Lord,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  from  them  both,  iit* 
Therefore  he  says,  -Hirar,  O  Israel!  that  is,  join  together thi«'Pfl- 
ther,  the  Son,  aad  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  make  hiai  One  Bftseiiee; 
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One  Substance ;  for  whatever  is  in  the  One  is  in  the  other.  He 
hath  been  the  whole ;  he  is  the  whole ;  and  he  will  be  the  whole.'* 

Again ;  "  What  is  the  name  of  King  Messiah  ?  Rabbi  Akiha  hath 
said,  Jehovah  is  his  name.  As  it  is  declared,  Jen  xxiii.  6,  Jlnd 
this  is  his  nanUj  by  which  they  shall  call  him,  Jehovah,  our  Right- 
eousness. 

These  Commentators,  also,  call  him  the  Branch;  the  Comforter; 
Gracious;  Luminous;  &c. 

And  again ;  "  The  Holy  God  calls  the  Kin?  Messiah  by  his 
name:  Jehovah  is  his  name :  for  it  is  said,  Exodus  vii.  1,  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war  ^  Jehovah  is  his  nameJ*^ 

To  these  explicit,  and  unquestionable  testimonies  I  shall  now 
add  a  collection  of  others,  of  a  different  nature,  but  scarcely  less 
decisive. 

In  the  concise  history  of  the  Creation  Moses  says,  more  than 
thirty  times,  Aleim,  that  is,  Gods,  created :  the  noun  being  plural, 
and  the  verb  singular,  in  every  instance.     These  the  Jewish  Para- 

?hrasts  explain  by  Jehovah  y^his  Word,  that  is,  his  Son ;  and  his 
Wisdom,  or  Holy  Spirit  5  which  they  call  three  Degrees.  These 
three,  they  assert,  are  One  ;  and  declare  them  to  be  One,  insepa- 
rable Jehovah.  This  doctrine  the  Jews  have  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  methods ;  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive.  These  I  shau 
now  proceed  to  exhibit,  after  having  premised  a  remarkable  sen- 
tence fipom  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  Judah  the  Holy,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
manner*  "  (Jod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Three  in  Unity,  One  in  Trinity."  •  This  Rabbi  flourishea  in  the 
second  century. 
^  With  this  preface  I  observe, 

^  1st.  That  the  Form  of  blessing,  used  by  the  Jevnsh  Priests,  and 
the  mode  of  administering  it,  when  they  blessed  the  congregation, 
strongly  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

This  form  of  blessing  is  prescribed  in  Numbers  vi.  24 — 26,  Jr- 
BOVAH  hless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee.  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance 
tq>on  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

This  blessing,  according  to  Rabbi  Menachen,  w^s  pronounced  in 
a  different  accent,  during  the  utterance  of  each  part;  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  given  by  two  other  Rabbis,  with  the  hand  lifted 
up,  and  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  hand  extended ;  the  little  finger 
being  at  the  same  time  closed.  This,  they  say,  was  done  to  Ex- 
press a  Triad,  or  Trinity,  in  the  Godhead. 

2dly.  The  Jews  anciently  used  a  solenm  symbol  of  the  Deity, 
which  they  called  Sephiroth  /  a  word  commonly  signifying  Enume- 
rations, hilt  used  by  their  learned  men  to  denote  Splendours. 
These  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  it& 
branches  extended;  and  sometimes  by  ten  concentric  circled: 
Aat  figure  beLag  the  symbol  of  perfection.    AU  these  isplendours 
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areirepresented  ds  issuing  from  the  supreme  and  infinite  Source)  ai 
light  ^om  the  Sun. 

Of  this  tree  Rahhx  Schabte  says,  "  There  are  three  degrees  ;  the 
root,  the  stem,  and  the  branches ;  and  these  three  are  one."  By 
this  he  intends,  that  the  infinite  Source,  and  the  other  two  Degrees, 
are  one,  and  inseparable. 

In  the  sjrmbol  of  the  circles,  the  three  superior  circles  are  called 
the  Crazon,  Wisdom,  and  Understanding.  "  These,"  Rabbi  Isaacj 
a  £atmous  and  learned  Jew,  says,  '^  are  the  highest  Numerations, 
which  possess  one  throne,  on  which  sits  the  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  hosts."  Two  other  celebrated  Jewish  Doctors  say, 
"  These  are  the  Voice^  the  Spirit,  and  the  Word;  and  these  are 
One."  And  Rambam,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  says, 
*'  The  Croion  is  the  primordial  Spirit  of  the  living  Aleim;  and  his 
Wisdom  is  a  Spirit  from  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  Understanding,  Waters 
from  the  Spirit ;  and  between  these,  though  thus  distinguished, 
there  is  no  distinction  in  essence;  because  .the  end  is  annexed  to 
the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  middle  ii 
comprehended  by  them." 

The  remaining  Sephiroth  denoted  the  attributes  Of  God. 

The  ancient  Jews  applied  the  three  first  letters  of  the  incommor 
nicable  name,  Jehovah,  to  denote  the  three  superior  Splendours, 
viz.  Jody  He,  Vau  /  and  the  second  iJe,  or  the  last  letter,  denoted, 
according  to  them,  the  two  natures  of  the  second  Splendour,  or 
person. 

ddly.  The  ancient  Jews  wrote  the  name  of  God  symbolicalfy^  by 
including  three  Jods  loithin  a  circle,  and  stibscribing  imder  the  Jods^ 
and  zoithin  the  circle,  the  vowel  Kametz, 

The  circle  was  the  figure  denoting  perfection.  The  three  Jods 
were  the  beginning  letter  of  the  word  Jehovah,  thrice  repeated, 
to  denote  the  three  persons  in  die  Godhead.  The  Kametz  was 
the  point  of  perfection,  and  denoted  the  same  thing  with  the  circle, 
and  the  Unity,  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

4thly.  Another  method,  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  God,  was 
to  include  in  a  square  three  radii,  or  points,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  crown.     The  crown  seems  to  have  denoted  the  dignity  and  stt- 

fremacy  of  the  object  designed,  and  the  number  three j  .the  three 
ersons  of  the  Godhead. 

5thly.  The  letter  Schin  was  another  emblem  of  the  Most  Sgh^ 
m  use  among  the.  Jews. 

This  letter,  which  is  the  first  in  the  word  Shaddai,  the  Almighty; 
one  of  the  Scriptural  names  of  God ;  is  formed  of  three  branches, 
alike  in  size  and  figure,  especially  as  written  in  the  ancient  or  So' 
maritan  character,  and  united  in  one  stem.  This  letter  wae 
distinctly  written  on  those  phylacteries,  which  the  Jews  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

.    6thly«  7%e  Equilateral  triangle,  with  three  small  circles  at  the 
angles f  and  the  letter  Jod  ir^cribed  over  agair^t  the  upper  angie^t — 
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nmpther  Jkwish  symbol  of  the  Deity*  The  three  sides  indicated  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead;  and  the  equal  length  of  the  sides 
iheir  equality ;  while  the  Jod  was  a  dirert  proof  that  Jehovah  was 
intended  by  the  emblem.  The  three  circles  probably  denoted  the 
perfection  of  the  three  Persons. 

7thly.  The  Jews  also  delineated  the  sphere,  or  representation  of 
ih^  Untversd,  as  holden  by  three  hands;  two  at  the  sides,  and  one 
3t  the  bottom.  Near  the  hands  were  inscribed  the  three  Hebrew 
letters,  Aleph^  Daleth,  and  ScAin;  the  initials  of  the  three  Hebrew 
*words  for  truth,  judgment,  and  peace.  The  same  letters  were  also 
roscribed  immediately  above  the  sphere. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Church  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, composed  on  the  one  hand  of  direct  declarations,  and  on  the 
other  of  symbols  equally  definite  and  certain ;  especially  as  explain- 
ed by  their  own  commentators.  These  prove,  beyond  a  reason- 
able debate,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  held,  uniformly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  later  Jews  have,  indeed,  denied  it ; 
but  to  this  denial  they  have  been  led,  merely  by  their  hatred  to 
Christianity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  opinion  of  the  Heatksn  no* 
dnu  concerning  this  subject. 

1st.  TV  Hindoos  ha^,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity^  holden  n 
Triad  m  the  Divine  nature. 

The  name  of  the  Godhead  among  these  people  is  Brahme.  The 
names  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  Brahma^  Vetsknu^ 
and  Seeva.  Brahma  they  considered  as  the  Father,  or  supreme 
Source  ;  Veeshnu  as  the  Mediator,  whom  they  assert  to  have  been 
incarnate ;  and  Seeva  as  the  Destroyer,  and  Reeenerator :  destruc- 
tion being  in  their  view  nothing  but  the  dissolution  of  preceding 
lorms,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  same  being  in  new  ones* 

The  three  faces  of  Brahma^  Veeshnu^  and  Seeva^  they  alwajrs 
formed  on  one  bod v,  having  six  hands;  or  two  to  each  person. 
This  method  of  delineating  the  Godhead  is  ancient  beyond  tradi- 
tion^ universal,  uncontroverted,  and  carved  everywhere  in  their 
places  of  worship ;  particularly  in  the  celebrated  cavern  in  the 
Island  of  Elephanta. 

'.  2dly«  Equalltf  well  known  is  the  Persian  Triad;  the  names  of 
which  were  Orm usd,  Mithr,  and  Ahriman  ;  called  hy  the  Greeks 
Oromasdes,  Mithras,  and  Arimanius.  Mithras  was  commonly 
styled  T^Xo^io;.  Among  /Aem,  as  well  as  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
second  person  in  the  Triad  was  called  the  Mediator^  and  regarded 
as  the  great  Agent  in  the  present  world. 

In  the  Oracles  ascribea  to  Zerdusht^  or  Zoroaster,  the  fiaimom 
Persian  Philosopher,  are  the  following  declarations. 

*^  Where  the  Eternal  Monad  is,  it  amplifies  itself,  and  generates 
a  Duality.'' 

<^  A  Triad  of  Deity  shines  forth  throughout  the  whole  worlds  of 
which  a  Monad  is  the  head.'' 
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;  ^^  For  the  mind  of  the  Father  said,  that  all  things  should  bc'^^« 
Tided  into  Three ;  whose  will  assented,  and  all  things  were  ^ 
Vided.'' 

"  And  there  appeared  in  this  Triad,  Virtue^  Wisdom^  and  Trvlhf 
who  knew  all  things." 

"  The  Father  performed  all  things,  and  delivered  them  over  lo 
the  Second  mine],  whom  the  nations  of  men  commonlj  suppose  to 
be  the  First." 

The  third  Person,  speaking  of  himself,  says,  <<  I  Psyche,  or  Soul^ 
dwell  next  to  the  Paternal  mind,  animating  all  thines." 

3dly«  The  Egi/ptiansy  also^  acknowledged  a  Triaa,  from  the  ear» 
liesi  antiquity^  whom  they  named  originally  Osiris,  Cnsph,  and 
Phtha  ;  and  aflerwards  Osiris^  Isis^  and  Typhon.  These  PerM>ns 
they  denoted  by  the  symbols  Lights  Fire,  and  Spirit.  They  repre- 
sented them,  also,  on  the  doors,  and  other  parts  of  their  sacred 
buildincs,  in  the  three  figures  of  a  Globe,  a  Wing,  and  a  Ssfpeni. 
Abenephius,  an  Arabian  VVriter,  says,  that  "  by  these  the  Egyp^nt 
shadowed  e«ov  TffAoj^ov ;  or  God  in  three  forms. 

One  of  the  Egyptian  fundamental  axioms  of  Theology,  as  girta 
by  Damasciusj  and  cited  by  Cudworlh,  is,  **  There  is  one  PriBcif)le 
of  all  things,  praised  under  the  name  of  the  Unknown  Dajrkoessi 
and  this  thrice  repeated." 

In  the  Books,  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegisttu  is  the  following 
passage. 

"  Tliere  hath  ever  been  one  great,  intelligent  Light,  which  has 
always  illumined  the  Mind  ;  and  their  union  is  nothing  else  bat  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Bond  of  all  things." 

Here  light  and  mind  are  spoken  of  as  two  Persons,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  third ;  all  declared  to  be  eternal. 

Jamblichus,  a  Platonic  Philosopher^  styled  by  Produs  the  Divine^ 
declares,  that  ^'  Hermes  speaks  of  Eicton  as  the  first  of  inielli* 

fences,  and  the  first  intelligible;  and  ofCneph,  or  Emeph,  as  the 
Vince  of  the  Celestial  Goas ;  and  of  the  Demiurgic,  or  creatine^ 
Mind,  as  a  third  to  these.  Jamblichus  calls  these  the  Demiurgic 
Mind,  the  Guardian  of  Truth,  and  Wisdom. 

4thly.  The  Orphic  Theology,  the  most  ancient  recorded  in  Chreieton 
history,  taught  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  abridgment  of  this  Theology  by  Timotheus,  the  Chrono* 
grapher,  are  found  its  most  important  and  characteristical  doctrines* 
Of  these  the  fundamental  one  is,  that  an  Eternal,  Incomprehensi* 
ble  Being  exists,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  supreme 
and  eternal  Being  is  styled  in  this  Theology,  «6d(,B«Xi),  Zun ;  Lights 
Counsel,  Life. 

Suidas,  speaking  of  these  three,  says,  "  they  express  only  one 
and  the  same  power."  Timotheus  says  further,  that  Orpheus  de* 
clared  ^^  All  things  to  have  been  made  by  One  Godhead  in  three 
names ;  or  rather  by  these  names  of  One  Godhead  \  and  that  this 
Gedhead  is  all  things.^ 
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'•  Proclusj  a'  Platonic  Philosopher,  already  mentioned,  says,  that 
Orphew  taught "  the  existence  of  One  God,  who  is  the  ruler  ov« 
all  things ;  and  that  this  One  God  is  three  Minds,  three  Kings ;  He 
who  ?B ;  He  who  has,  or  possesses  ;  and  He  who  beholds.  These 
three  Minds  he  declares  to  be  the  same  with  the  Triad  of  Orpheus^ 
yiz.  Phanesj  Uranus^  and  Chromis. 

•    5thly.  The  Greek  Philosophers^  alsoj  extensively  acknowledged  a 
Triad. 

Particularly,  Pythagoras  styled  God  to  *6v,  or  the  Unity ;  and 
fAovag,  or  that  whidx  is  alone ;  and  also  to  a/odov,  or  the  good. 

^From  this  Eternal  Monad,''  says  Pythagoras,  "  there  sprang  an 
infinite  Duality ;  that  is,  from  Him,  wno  existed  alone,  two  pro* 
ceeded,  who  were  infinite. 

Ptoa  also  held  a  Triad ;  and  named  them  ro  Ayakvj  the  Good  ; 
Noug,  or  Aoyog;  Mind,  or  Word;  and  "Vx/xyi  xogfui,  the  Soul  of  the 
World.     The  to  Aya^ov  he  also  calls  ifgurog  Gsos,  and  fisyitfTog  0«og. 

ParnUhideSj  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  Philosophy,  says,  The 
Deity  is  *fiv  mt  tfoXXa ;  One  and  Many.  .  Simpliciusy  commenting  on 
Plata's  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides^  says,  that  "  these 
words  were  a  description  of  the  our*  Owog,"  the  true  or  original  ex- 
istence ;  and  Ploiinus  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowledged  three 
Divine  Unities  subordinated.     The  first  Unity  he  calls  the  most 

gjrfectly  and  properly  One ;  the  second,  One  many ;  and  the  third, 
ne  and  many.  Plotinus  further  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowl- 
edged a  Triad  of  original  Persons.  Plotinus  speaks  of  God  as  be- 
ing "  the  One,  the  Mind,  and  the  Soul ;"  which  he  calls  the  original 
or  principal  persons.  Amelius  calls  these  Persons  three  Kings,  and 
three  Creators. 

Numenius,  a  famous  Pythagorean,  acknowledged  a  Triad.  The 
second  Person  he  calls  the  Son  of  the  first  j  and  me  third  he  speaks 
of,  as  proceeding  also  from  the  first. 

6thly.  In  the  Empires  of  Thibet  and  Tangut^a  triune  God  is  con» 
itantly  acknowledged  in  the  popular  religion*  Medals,  having  the 
image  of  such  a  God  stamped  on  them,  are  given  to  the  people  by 
the  Delai  Lama,  to  be  suspended,  as  holy,  around  their  necks,  or 
otherwise  used  in  their  worship.  These  people  also  worshipped 
an  idol,  which  was  the  representation  of  a  three-fold  God. 

7thly.  A  medal,  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
was  found  near  the  River  Kemptschyk,  a  branch  of  the  Jenisea,  in 
Siberia,  of  the  following  description. 

A  human  figure  is  formed  on  one  side,  having  one  body  and 
three  heads.  This  person  sits  upon  the  cup  of  the  Lotos ;  the 
common  accompaniment  of  the  Godhead  in  various  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  on  a  sofa,  in  the  manner  of  Eastern  Kings.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  following  inscription.  "  The  bright  and  sacred 
image  of  the  Deity,  conspicuous  in  three  figures.  Gather  the  holy 
purpose  of  God  from  them:  love  Atm."  A  Heathen  could  not 
more  justly,  or  strongly,  describe  a  Trinity, 
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Still  J.  Uu  ancient  Scandinavians  acknowledged  a  Triad}  whon% 
ikey  styled  Odin^  Frea^  and  Thor.  In  the  £dJa,  the  most  resiark* 
able  monument  of  Scandinavian  Theology,  Gangler^  a  Prince  of 
Sneden,  is  exhibited  as  being  introduced  into  the  hall,  or  palace^ 
61  the  Gods.  Here  he  saw  three  thrones  raised  one  above  another, 
and  on  each  throne  a  sacred  person.  These  persons  were  thus 
described  to  him  by  his  guide :  "  He,  who  sits  on  the  lowest  throne, 
ift  jtibr,  or  the  Lofty  One.  The  second  is  Jafn  Har^  or  Equal  to  the 
Loffy  One.  He,  who  sits  on  the  highest  throne,  is  Thndi^  or  the 
Third. 

9thly.  The  Romans j  Germans^  and  Gauls j  acknfimledgcd  a  Triads 
and  worshipped  a  Triads  in  various  manners. 

The  Romans  and  Germans^  worshipped  the  Mairuz;  three  God* 
desses  inseparable,  and  always  united  in  their  worship,  temples, 
and  honours. 

.  The  tlomans  also,  together  with  the  6reeA;«  and  Egyptians^  wor* 
■hipned  the  CMri^  or  three  Mighty  Ones. 

The  Diana  of  the  Romans  is  stamped  on  a  Medal,  as  having 
three  faces  on  three  distinct  heads,  united  to  one  form.  On  the 
reyerse  is  the  ima^e  of  a  man,  holding  his  hand  to  his  lips ;  under 
irhom  is  this  inscription :  ^^  Be  silent ;  it  is  a  mystery." 

The  German  Goddess,  Trygla,  was  drawn  in  the  same  manner* 

The  Gflfttb,  also,  united  their  Gods  in  triple  groups,  in  a  man* 
ner  generally  similar,  as  is  evident  from  sculptures,  either  now, 
orlatelv,  remaining. 

lOthly.  7%e  Japanese  and  Chinese  anciently  acknowledged  a 
Triad. 

The  great  image  of  the  Javanese  is  One  form,  with  three  heads ; 

Senerally  resembling  that  oi  Brahma^  Veeshnu,  and  Seeva,  already 
escribed  as  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos.  The  Chinese  worship- 
ped in  ancient  times  One  Supreme  God,  without  Images,  or  sym- 
Dols  of  any  kind.  This  worship  lasted  until  after  the  death  of  Um- 
Juciusj  about  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Lao-Kiuny  the  celebrated  founder  of  one  of  the  philosophical, 
or  religious,  sects  in  China^  delivered  this,  as  the  great  leading 
doctrine  of  his  Philosophy :  '^  That  the  Eternal  Reason  produced 
One;  One  produced  Two;  Two  produced  Three;  and  Three 
produced  All  thiujes." 

llthlv*>  The  Mterican  Mitionsj  also^  have  in  several  instances 
acknowledged  a  Triad. 

The  Iroquois  hold,  that  before  the  creation  three  Spirits  existed; 
all  of  whom  were  emploved  in  creating  mankind. 

The  Peruvians  adored  a  Triad,  whom  they  styled  the  Father 
and  Lord  Sun^  the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun. 

In  Cuquisacoj  a  province  of  Peru,  the  inhabitants  worshipped 
an  image,  named  Tangatanga  ;  which  in  their  language  signifies 
One  m  7%ree,  and  Three  in  one. 
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HiQS  liave  I  finished  dm  numerous  coHectim  of  tefttimoiiicss  to 
tile  ^at  Scripcoral  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  labour,  employe 
bi  id  moddng  it,  has,  I  hope,  not  been  useless.  In  a  serious  taiod 
it  eslMfot)  I  think,  iiaiii  to  produce,  not  conviction  onlf ,  but  askm- 
inhment,  and  delight,  to  see  the  wonderful  manner,  in  which  G#d 
hBA  diShtfedy  and  perpetuated,  the  evidence  of  Ass  doctrine  throi^^ 
out  the  successive  periods  of  time.  The  testimonies  ^the  JewtA 
and  Christian  Chunches  are  complete  and  irresistible.  We  are  ii«t 
to  exfiect,  Ihat,  amid  all  the  ignorance  of  Heathenism,  correct  ani 
unobiectionable  ideas  of  God  should  be  found  in  any  nation. 

^mi  when  we  consida^,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Triad  has  been  so 
evidently  received,  without  a  ouestioa,  in  aU  the  four  quarters  of 
^<dlobe,  and  by  so  many  different  nations;  tbat  it  was  received 
iftnong  almost  all  those  who  were  ancient ;  that  it  was  received  inde- 
pendently of  the  Scriptures ;  that  it  was  expressed  in  somany  foitna^ 
sftid  those  completetv  ciecisive  as  to  the  real  meaanog^  thai  the 
scheme  in  all  these  forms  was,  unanswerably,  the  imion  of  Ibee 
Divilie  Beings,  or  Persons,  in  One ;  and  that  this  scheose  was  so 
oten,  iind  so  definitely,  explained  m  multiplied  md  very  lotrioiis 
Isod^  <of  expression ;  modes  of  expression  too,  which  are  inoajw* 
ble  of  being  misconstrued^  w^  cannot,  I  dimk,  &il  to  determmc^ 
tlM  the  dddtrine  of  the  Trinity  was  originally  revealed  to  Vbe  ihu- 
nfan  trade ;  and  has  almost  every  where  been  conveyed  down^  ib6tk 
iH^frWorsUp,  and  their ^MK:fed  tnulitioos. 
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asawvIUTIOK•-^^ft  aoxnt^-^^is  agivct. 


XlTVtl  ISL  6^— JVW  hM  wofks  of  righteoum$M  whUh  we  have  done,  btU  aceorUng  t%ku 
wm'eyhMsmfedutfbythfiuiukinf^qfryieneralionf  0ndih9  rtnewk^  •/  Ikt  tblf 


In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed  to  enter  upon  an  inauirj 
into  tli^  great  subject  of  Rtgemraiion  under  two  principal  head^ : 

I.  The  Agtnt  in  this  work  ;  and, 

IL  Tkt  Work  itself. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  proposed  to  discuss  under  tbei# 
beads: 

I.  7&S  C%imicfor^lA«  4jr^  ;  and, 

IL  His  Agency. 

The  Character  of  the  Agent  I  have  already  examined* 

In  investigating  his  Agency  I  propose  to  consideri 

I.  The  Rid; 

IL  hs  Nature  ; 

IIL  ks  Ntcessitui  and, 

IV.  TKs  Objectums  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  h^!e  take  it  for-granted,  thatmankiad 
am,  in  some  instances,  really  regenerated ;  reserving  the  proof  <^ 
tfus  doctrine  to  a  future  occaMon,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  difn 
eusMon  of  the  second  thing  originally  proposed ;  viz.  77!t«  Work  ^ 
Jisgmeration.  In  discoursing  on  collateral  subjects  of  Theplog]^ 
orof  any  other  icience,  it  is,  not  very  unfrequently,  nece38ary  tq 
suppose  one  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time,  allowed ;  to  preclude 
useless  raibarrassment  in  the  discussion  of  the  pthernt  Tbi«, 
however,  is  to  be  done  only  for  the  time ;  and  only  for*  the  pup^ 
pose,  which  has  been  specified.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  in 
this  system,  to  take  anv  point  in  TheoloCT  for  granted ;  nofr  tP  ex- 
pect the  belief  of  any  doctrine,  alleged  by  me,  unl^89  the  argut 
ments,  adduced  to  support  it,  shall  be  found  $olid  and  convincing. 
Nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  consider  any  thing  as  granted  by  thosei 
yiho  differ  fit)m  me,  unless  I  suppose  it  to  be  really  grantea  bj 
tbem.  If  there  be  found  in  this  system  of  discourses  any  tbingi 
eoDtrary  to  these  principles,  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  99  tt^ 
result  of  inattention,  and  error,  on  my  own  part ;  for  do  departun 
from  them  will  receive  any  justification  fi^m  me* 

Wiik  these  things  premised,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  a  cqm^i^ 
itionof 

TlUlbcfi  thattluHol]fOhostisthAJlginiintlU9^mmUim^ 
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It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  proof  of  this  position  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  all  the  eviaence  concerning  h, 
furnished  by  reason  and  experience,  must  be  merely  auxiliary ; 
and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  decisive.  From  the 
Scriptures,  then,  I  shall  proceed  to  allege  such  proofs  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  to  me  appear  satisfactory. 

1st.  I  argue  this  doctrine  from  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  text  is  one  of  these  declarations. 

In  this  passage  we  ai*e  said  to  be  saved  by  the  washing  of  regent 
tration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  word  renewing  is 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  word  in  this  place.  To  renem 
signifies,  as  you  well  know,  totnakenswy  or  to  make  over  agmn. 
This  operation  is  here  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  as  simple  and 
unambiguous  terms,  as  are  possible. 

John  i.  12,  13,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature.  Bui 
to  as  many  as  received  him^  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
ofOod^  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  Which  were  bom^ 
not  of  blood  J  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  Man,  hU 
ofOod. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  asserted,  that  the  birth,  bv 
which  manKind  become  the  sons  of  God,  is  derived  not  fix)m  blood, 
or  natural  descent ;  nor,  from  the  will  of  the  flesh ;  nor,  from  the 
will  of  man ;  that  is,  not  from  human  contrivance  and  determina- 
tion in  any  form ;  but  from  God.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  doctrine  could  be  more  clearly  asserted.  But  if  those  who 
sustain  this  character  are  bom  of  God,  they  are  bom  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grod.  For  our  Saviour,  discoursing  on  this  subject  in  the  tmrd 
chapter,  says,  Es^cept  a  Man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit j  ke 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  That,  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is 
flesh}  and  that,  pjhich  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  Here  the 
Persons,  said  in  the  former  passage  to  be  bom  of  God,  are  declar- 
ed by  our  Saviour  to  be  bora  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  which  is  bcMm 
of  tfate  Spirit  is  declared  alone  to  be  spiritual.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
these  passages  in  the  most  decisive  manner  assert  Regeneration  to 
be,  exclusively,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  this  passage,  also,  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  declared  to 
he  flesh}  that  is,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  fleshly  source  partakes 
of  Its  fleshly  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  customarily  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  the  native  character  of  man.  In  this  sense 
the  carnal,  or  fleshly,  mind  is  declared  by  jS^.  Paul  to  be  enmity 
against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  capable  of  being 
mbject  to  it.  In  the  same  sense,  the  same  Aposde  says.  In  me^  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  or  natural  character,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

A  contrast  is  studiously  run  between  that,  which  proceeds  frt»& 
the  Spirit,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  flesh;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  between  that 
which  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit ;  in  several  passages  of 
8aipture«     To  be  carnally  minded^  says  St.  Paul^  is  death;  bit  to 
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le  ipifitmUy  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  viii.  6*  In  the  oriri« 
nal,  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death  ;  but  the  minding  of  the  Spirit 
ii  life  and  peace.  And  again;  Gal.  v.  19 — 23.  J^ow  the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  manifest^  which  are  these  :  Adultery^  fornication^  tm- 
deannessj  lasciviousnessy  idolatry^  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance^ 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murdersy 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like  :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  be- 
fore,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they,  which  do  such 
things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-steering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faithy 
meekness,  temperance.  In  these  passages,  the  difierent  natures  of 
the  fleshly  and  spiritual  character  are  too  strongly  marked  to  need 
a  comment.  All  that  is  sinful,  odious  to  God,  and  the  object  of  his 
wrath,  plainly  belones  to  the  former ;  and  all  that  is  holy,  lovely  in 
the  siffht  of  God,  and  the  object  of  his  favour,  belongs  to  the  latter. 
But  that,  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  is  of  this  odious  guilty 
nature ;  while  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  alone  Spirit.  In 
other  words,  whatever  is  godd  and  acceptable  before  God  in  the 
character  of  man  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  2  Hess.  ii.  13,  St.  Paul  says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Thessalonian  Church,  then,  was  chosen  to  salvation :  How  f 
Through  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sanctiflcation 
of  these  persons,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  God, 
and  a  pre-requisite  to  their  salvation.  The  Thessalonians,  there- 
fore, were  renewed,  or  regenerated,  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  by 
necessary  conclusion,  all  others,  who  become  the  subjects  of  re- 
generation. 

1  Cor.  vi.  11.  But  ye  are  sanctifled  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  two  preceding  verses,  St.  Paul  mentions  several  classes 
ofmen,  who,  ne  declares,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Then  he  subjoins.  Such  were  some  of  you.  But,  he  adds.  Ye  are 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Formerly  these  Corinthians  were 
of  the  number  of  those,  who,  continuing  in  their  proper  character, 
could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  That,  which  now  made 
them  of  a  new  and  opposite  character,  was,  that  they  were  sancti- 
fled by  the  Spirit  of  Uod. 

In  JSreA:i«/xxxvi.  26,  27,  God  says,  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  offleshm 
And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  m  my 
statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.  Here  giy 
ing  these  Israelites  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  is  plainly,  and 
exactly,  ecjuivalent  to  the  import  of  this  declaration,  iwill  put  my 
spirit  within  you;  as  the  consequence  of  which,  it  is  declared,  that 
tney  shall  walk  in  the  statutes  of  God,  and  keep  his  judgments.  The 
dispoeition  therefore,  with  which  mankind  keep  the  statutes,  or 
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obey  the  law  of  Qod,  »  prodaced  ki  tkem  hj  God  himself  lad  is 
eflSectuated  by  Ms  Spirit. 

In  the  following  chapter  Grod  saySy  verses  13^  14,  to  the  kottseegF 
liraet^  represented  as  spiritnally  dead,  Ye  ihall  knom  that  I  mm  Am 
Lord^  when  I  shall  jnU  my  SpirU  in  y&Uj  and  ye  shall  live.  Hero 
Spiritual  fife  is  exhibited  as  the  imioediate  eroct  of  ike,  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

To  these  passages  of  Scripture  I  shall  subjoin  a  fewmcnre,  o«t  of 
a  great  muhitude  to  the  same  purpose.  For  the  hve  efCMlis  9ksd 
abroad  in  your  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Roni.  v.  5. 

Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

JVb  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lordj  hut  by  the  Holy  Ghoat.  1  Cor. 
xii.  3. 

For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God^  they  are  the  Som 
of  God.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed^  and  n^Uessif^  i^pon  tkku 
offspring.  Isai.  xliv.  3.  The  direct  consequence  of  this  efibmo  of 
the  Spint  is  declared  in  verse  5th.  Oiu  shall  say^  lam  the  LoEo'k, 
and  another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  ofJaeoh. 

2dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  factSj  cotUamed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  preached  to  the  Jewish  nation  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half;  if  not  more  than  four  years.  It  will  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  the  best  of  all  preachers ;  and  that  his  preaching  was  more 
perfectly  calculated,  than  any  other,  to  produce  holiness  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  Yet  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  not  a  very  successful  preacher.  We  naturally  ask,  Whjr 
was  he  not  successful  ?  The  Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  thou^ 
certainly  and  OTeatly  inferior  to  Christ  in  wisdom  and  persuasive- 
ness, preached,  stiU,  with  wonderful  success.  St.  Peter  by  the 
first  sermon,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Jews,  probably  converted 
more  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Grospel,  than  Christ,  during 
the  whole  of  his  ministry.  We  naturally  ask,  also,  Whence  arose 
this  wonderfully  different  efficacy  in  th^  preacl\ing  of  5^  Peter  and 
that  of  his  Master.  The  persons,  whom  they  both  addressed,  were 
the  same.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  both« 
Why  then  were  they  perfectly  dead  to  the  preaching  of  Christ ; 
and  pricked  to  the  hearty  and  turned  to  God,  by  that  of  St.  Peter  t 
The  cause  was  not  in  the  preaching.  It  was  not  in  the  hearers  % 
for  they  were  the  very  same  persons.  It  was,  then,  an  extraneous 
<»use.  The  event  was  not  derived /rowi  the  will  of  the  fiesh,  nor 
from  the  will  of  man^  but  from  God. 

St.  Paul  preached  at  Philippi  many  days.  It  seems  clear,  that 
the  Jailer  must  frequently  have  heard  him.  Yet  his  words  made 
no  impression  upon  the  Jailer's  heart,  until  that  night  in  which  he 
was  converted.  Yet  then  in  a  moment,  upon  PauPs  calling  to  b^ 
to  do  himself  no  harm  ;  he  hastened  into  the  prison,  and  cried  o^ 
to  Paul  wia  SilaSf  Sirs^  what  mustldo  to  be  savedf^AcBmef^" 
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equate  to  ^(Iris  dbange  in  ibe  Jailer,  must  be  admitted  here^  esi 
this  can  have  been  fio  oCher,  than  that  the  Lord  opened  hk  ttNiiit^ 
as  he  had  before  done  that  of  Lydia^  in  the  same^pWe* 

Generally,  to  what  other  cause  can  be  assigned  the  miiv'erBaS 
success  of  the  Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  St.  Pekr  baM 
taught  us  to  atttrrbute  &is  wonderful  event  to  the  peculiar  and  to* 
markable  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  last  cby^,ordays  of  die 
Oospell,  predicted  by  the  Prophet  Joel^  and  begun  to  be  accom- 
Jjlished  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  If  this  be  not  adroittad  as  the 
true  cause,  rt  will,  I  apprehend,  be  vary  ^KfEiook  to  assign  anotfaei^ 
which  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  elflfectj  or  which  will  in  tany 
meastnre  satisfy  a  sdber  inquirer. 

n,  jH^e  Xatvre  of  this  Agency  next  demands  our  consideraiiom 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

"hft.  Thdt  tt  is  the  result  of  the  mere  good  plecmtre  of  Qod,  What^ 
^ver  other  reasons  may  exist  for  the  communicatitm  of  tbi&  ess^if 
Udl  blessing,  (and  that  the  best  reasons  do  exist  can  -naveir  %t 
seriously  questioned)  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  dhould  lie 
merited  by  any  child  of  Adam.  The  very  supposition,  that  Ute 
kte  regenerated,  involves  the  necessity  of  our  regeneration.  But 
this  necessity  is  the  result  of  our  sinfulness  only  ^  and  this  charao*' 
ter  |)Iainly  precludes.  Wherever  it  is  ibond,  the  poeslbilky  of 
ttieritrne'to  be  regenerated*  The  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ja 
this  wo%  i's  there^re,  on  the  one  han^  sovereign,  and  on  the  olheiv 
mcious ;  or,  in  other  words,  flows  from  the  sovereign  and  uamer- 
fted  mercy  of  our  Divine  Bene&ctor. 

2dly.  It  is  unresisted. 

It  has  often  been  called  irresistible.  This  language  has  gfvea 
rise  to  very  extensive,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  to  very  unwarrantable, 
controversies  in  the  Christian  Church.  Others,  and  among  iheei 
men  of  great  respectability,  have  more  sanguine  expectations  co»- 
c^rning  the  issue  of  debates  about  metaphysical  subjects,  than  J 
ttn  able  to  form ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  be  unwarranted  ro  sayinr 
that  they  are  not  more  just.  But,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  wiA 
the  views,  and  reasonings,  of  men  extends,  I  entertain  very  finft 
hopes  of  seeing  any  solid  good  spring  from  speculations  concenm 
ing  the  nature  of  causes,  and  the  modes  of  their  operation*  Tke 
bets,  that  such  and  such  causes  exist ;  and  that  tney  operate  to 
the  production  of  such  and  such  effects,  we,  in  many  mstancea^ 
well  understand.  But  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  nature 
and  manner  of  its  efficiency,  are,  in  most  instances,  too  subtile,  or 
too  entirely  hidden  from  our  view,  either  to  be  perceived  at  all,  or 
to  be  so  perceived,  as  to  become  the  materials  of  real  and  usefid 
Imowledge.  Hence,  probably,  has  been  derived  the  fact,  that 
iqpeculations  on  such  subjects,  though  often  satisfactory  to  the  iPhw 
l(»opher  himself,  and  to  his  own  immediate  friends  and  followers^ 
have  rarely  satisfied  others,  or  produced  ainr  lasting  efiects  on  main 
kind.   Tlie  schoolmen  were,  perhaps,  as  able  in^estigatawofaradi 
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objects,  as  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  their  speculations  were, 
at  times,  proofe  of  sagacity,  and  discrimination,  not  inferior  to  what 
has  been  displayed  in  the  most  boasted  efforts  of  succeeding  ages. 
Yet  how  little  are  they  studied,  or  remembered,  at  the  present  time ! 
Scarcely  are  the^  mentioned,  unless  with  pity  or  contempt;  or  as 
sources  of  astonishment,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  talents  misap- 
plied. 

The  success  of  these  men  should,  one  would  think,  furnish  a  les- 
son to  such  as  follow  after  them.  They  too,  had  their  day  of  repu- 
tation and  splendour:  of  splendour,  far  superior  to  any  thing, 
which  modem  writers  can  boast,  or  modem  times  will  ever  be  dis- 
posed to  give.  But  t^  was  a  vapour^  which  appeared  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanished  awav.  The  morning  clouds  of  the  present 
day  will  appear  for  a  period  still  less ;  and  the  system,  which  for 
the  moment  attracts  many  eyes,  will  in  another  moment  be  forgot- 
ten* Neither  the  fame,  acquired  by  the  author,  nor  the  stabiSty, 
attributed  to  his  system  by  his  followers,  should,  therefore,  in- 
duce us  to  rely  on  the  desert  of  the  one,  or  the  permanency  of  the 
other. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renew- 
ing the  heart  of  man  is  irresistible,  it  is  probably  said,  because  this 
agency  bein^  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  is  concluded,  of  course, 
to  be  irresistible  by  human  power.  This  seems  not,  however,  to 
be  said  on  solid  grounds.  That  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
iSf^  Stephen  informs  us,  was  resisted  by  the  Jews,  and  by  their 
fathers,  was  an  exertion  of  the  same  Omnipotence ;  and  was  yet 
resisted  bv  human  power.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  regenerating 
arency  oi  the  same  Spirit,  except  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  resiste<^ 
which  proves  it  to  be  irresistible,  any  more  than  that,  which  the 
Jews  actually  resisted.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  smy  thing 
with  man,  and  constitute  man  any  thing,  which  He  pleases,  cannot 
be  Questioned.  But  that  he  will  exert  a  regenerating  agency  on 
the  human  mind,  which  man  has  not  a  natural  power  to  resist,  or 
which  man  could  not  resist,  if  he  would,  is  fjaur  from  being  satisfac- 
torily evident  to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  question  whether  this 
very  language  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  views  concerning  this 
subject,  which  are  radically  erroneous. 

In  the  1 10th  Psalm,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  Christ's  be- 
ing constituted  a  Priest  for  eier  after  the  order  of  Melchisedei:, 
we  have,  in  the  3d  verse,  this  remarkable  promise  made  to  Christ : 
T%y  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.  This  promise 
respects  the  very  subject,  now  under  consideration ;  and  is,  I  suspect, 
a  more  accurate  account  of  it,  than  can  be  found  in  the  language, 
which  I  am  opposing.  In  the  day  of  Christ's  power  his  people  art 
willing.  The  influence,  which  he  exerts  on  them  by  his  Spuit,  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  their  wills,  instead  of  attempting  any  resist- 
ance to  it,  coincide  with  it  readily  and  cheerfully ;  without  any 
force  or  constraint  on  his  part,  or  any  opposition  on  their  owom 
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J%at  U  is  anunremted  Agency^  in  all  cases j  is  unquestionable ;  thai 
ii  is  irresistible^  in  any^  does  not  appear. 

III.  The  Necessity  of  this  Agency ,  zoillj  if  I  mistake  notj  bs  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : 
1st.  It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures. 

Ab  man,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  come  tmto  me,  except  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him.  This  declaration  will,  1  suppose,  be 
allowed  by  the  wannest  opposers  of  this  doctrine  to  have  a  mean- 
ing.  There  are  but  two  meanings,  which  it  can  possibly  have. 
One  is,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  come  to  Christy 
unless  drawn  by  the  Father:  the  other  is,  that  it  is  morally  impossi^ 
hhm  The  former  of  these  will  be  denied  by  both  parties ;  the  lat- 
ter must,  therefore,  be  conceded.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  ac« 
knowledged,  that  mankind  are  so  opposed  to  Christ  in  their  incli- 
nations,  uat  they  will  never  come  to  him,  that  is,  believe  on  him, 
unless  drawn  by  the  Father ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thine,  renewed 
by  his  Spirit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  God  is  no  where  in  the 
Scriptures  exhibited  as  drawing  mankind  to  Christ  in  any  other 
manner,  than  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  says  our  Saviour,  he  eannoi 
$ee  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  declared  to  be  ah  event,  without  which  it  is  impossible  (at 
men  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  necessity  of  the  agencv  of 
the  Spirit  cannot  be  more  strongly  exhibited,  than  in  the  declara- 
tion, that  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  ^rit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  tmto  him ;  neither  can  he  know*  them,  because 
thejf  are  spiritually  discerned.  If  the  natural  man  cannot  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  if  he  cannot  know  them ;  if  they 
are  foolishness  to  him ;  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  natural  state : 
if  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
discerned  without  a  spiritual  taste,  and  character;  ii,  at  the  same 
time,  the  discernment  and  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  our  attainment  of  salvation ;  then  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  Regeneration  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  us,  in  the  same  sense,  and  degree,  in  which  our  salvation  is 
necessary.  Our  Saviour  declares  to  Nicodemus,  that  that  oniv 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  or  spiritual ;  while  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  ;  viz.  all  that  is  in  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
his  naturpil  character;  is  fleshy  that  is,  of  this  verv  natural  charac- 
ter, which  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Uod. 

3dly.  Reason  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  "  JVhy,  since  a  holy  mind 
can  become  sinful,  a  sinful  mind  may  not  also  become  holy  ?  No  pre- 
ternatural agency,"  it  is  observed,  "  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
former  change :  why  is  any  such  agency  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  latter?  The  extent  of  the  change  in  both  instances  is  exactly 
the  same ;  the  one  being  merely  the  converse  of  the  other*    ft 
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would  seem,  then,  that  the  same  physical  powers,  which  are  soft- 
cient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  former,  must  be  sufficient,  also, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  But  by  most  men  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  physical  powers  of  the  same  being,  whea 
holy,  are  exactly  the  same,  as  when  sinful ;  both  the  understanding 
ana  the  will  remaining,  in  the  physical  sense,  unaltered.  Where, 
then,  lies  the  impossibility,  or  even  the  difficulty,  of  the  supposi- 
lioR,  that  man  can  regenerate  himself;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
torn,  of  his  own  accord,  from  sin  to  holiness  ?'' 

All  these  questions  are  in  my  view  fairly  asked ;  and  all  the  pria- 
ciples,  suggested,  true.  Still  the  conclusion  is  unsound,  and  will 
not  follow.  This,  however,  I  am  bound  to  prove  in  a  maimer 
eqaally  fair;  and  the  more  especially  as  a  ereat  multitude  of  seri- 
ous, and,  I  hope,  good  men  have  found,  ana  still  find,  no  Uttle  diffi- 
Gulty  in  their  contemplations  on  this  subjecL 

That  a  holy  being  should  be  capable  of  sinning  seems  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  be  a  supposition,  attended  with  any  great  6it* 
icuky.  All  beings,  holy  and  sinful  alike,  relish  and  desire  natural 
good,  or  happiness.  This  can  be  foimd  in  an  endless  multitude  of 
objects.  Of  these  some  may  be  enjoyed  lawfully,  or  consistently 
with  the  will  of  God :  while  others  cannot.  These  however,  so 
bi  as  they  are  su])posed  capable  of  communicating  happiness,  are, 
adil,  naturally  the  objects  of  desire  to  holy  beings,  as  truly  as  to 
sinful  ones.  All  natural  good,  when  perceived,  is,  by  itself  con-f 
sidered,  desired  of  course  by  every  percipient  being.     Now  it  is 

Elain,  that  this  good  may,  in  a  given  case,  appear  so  great  to  a  holy 
eing ;  may  so  engross  his  whole  attention  ;  may  so  far  exclude 
from  his  mind  other  considerations,  and  among  them  those  of  his 
duty ;  as  to  induce  him  to  seek  the  good  in  view  at  the  expense  of 
his  duty.  In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  Angels,  who  lell,  vio- 
lated their  duty ;  and  our  first  parents,  theirs.  Nor  do  I  see  how 
holy  beings,  so  long  as  they  love  natural  good,  and  are  placed  in  a 
world,  where  it  is  variously  and  amply  provided,  can  fail  of  being 
exposed  to  temptations  from  this  source ;  nor,  if  these  tempta* 
tions  be  supposed  to  possess  a  given  degree  of  power,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  contain  a  given  degree  of  natural  good,  and  to 
be  set  fully  and  exclusively  before  the  mind,  how  such  beings  caa 
fail,  without  peculiar  divine  assistance,  of  being  exposed  to  fall. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  suppo* 
fition,  that  a  sinner  will  in  the  same  manner  turn  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. A  sinner  has  no  relish  for  spiritual  good ;  that  19^  for  the 
enjoyment  furnished  by  virtuous  affections  and  virtuous  conduct. 
To  apply  the  words  of  Isaiah  concerning  Christ,  as  regarded  by 
the  Jews^  to  this  good,  as  regarded  by  sinners.  When  they  set  U^ 
there  is  no  heauiy  in  ity  that  they  should  desire  it.  Is.  liii.  2.  When- 
ever this  good,  therefore,  becomes  an  object  of  the  sinner's  con- 
lemplation,  as  his  mind  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  relish  for  it,  he 
will  never  de^re  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  will  never  make  any  such 
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efibrts  to  eain  it,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  tke  fen* 
Ofvation  of  bis  heart.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  that  state  ol 
mind,  out  of  which  all  virtuous  volitions  spring.  No  volition  !• 
ever  excited  but  by  good ;  and  by  good,  actually  perceived,  snd 
relished.  As  spiritual  good  is  never  thus  perceived  by  a  gtooer ; 
it  will  not  excite  a  single  volition  in  his  mind  towards  the  attainment 
of  it ;  but  will  operate  upon  him  as  little,  as  harmony  upon  the 
deaf,  or  beautiful  colours  upon  the  blind. 

But,  the  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  the  characteristical distinction 
of  holy  beings  ;  their  essential  characteristic ;  without  which  they 
Would  cease  to  be  holy.  The  want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pn* 
tnary  characteristic  of  sinful  beings.  In  this  lies  the  real  difficulty 
of  regenerating  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  want  of  sufficient  natural 
powers :  and,  so  long  as  this  continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must 
oe  absolutely  necessary  for  our  regeneration. 

IV.  T%«  Objections  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  this  work 
shall  now  be  briefly  considered. 

fsU  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  infers  partiality  in  the  conduct 
of  God. 

That  in  the  conduct  of  God,  in  this  case,  there  are  mystefiowi 
and  difficult  things,  which  I  cannot  explain,  I  readily  acknowledeeik 
What  the  particular  reasons  are,  by  which  God  is  inffiienced  in  mis 
dispensation,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal ;  and  we,  thereforei 
are  wholly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  we  know 
all  his  conduct,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  to  be  directed  by  the 
best  reasons. 

But  this  case  presents  no  more  difficulty,  than  a  thousand  otken^ 
in  which  we  do  not  even  think  of  starting  this  objection.  We  might 
as  well  complain  of  the  common  dispensations  of  God's  providence, 
as  of  this.  **  Why,"  W€  might  ask,  "  was  one  child  bon*  of  Pop* 
hh  parents,  and  educated  in  all  the  ignorance  and  superstition  «f 
the  Romish  religion ;  and  another  l>orn  of  Protestant  parents,  and 
educated  under  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Reformed  religioiif 
Why  is  one  man  destined  by  his  biith  to  be  a  savage;  and  another 
to  be  a  member  of  civilized,  enlightened,  and  religioos  societ|r  t 
Why  is  one  man  a  native  of  Sennaar^  and  another  of  MtaEng* 
hnd :  One  a  beggar  ;  another  a  prince :  One  deaf  and  dvoih) 
another  endowed  with  hearing,  and  speech  ?  Wky  are  there  any 
beggars ;  any  savages  ?  Nay,  why  are  there  any  men;  and  why 
are  we  not  all  Angels?" 

To  apply  the  question  to  the  very  case  in  hand :  Wby^  on  the 
supposition  that  we  regenerate  ourselves,  is  one  man  fimushed  with 
those  endowments  bo£  of  understanding  and  will,  and  with  dMM 
advacitages,  all  of  which,  united,  terminate  in  his  regeneration  ; 
and  another,  not? 

h  will  be  easily  seen  firom  these  questions,  that  the  xjibjedMii  of 
partiality  lies  wkh  the  same  force  against  all  inecpiaGties  of  ^iklai* 
bution  in  the  Divine  Goremment,  as  againstthis  ffaspeniation»    lop 
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deed,  the  only  way  to  remove  this  objection  must  be  to  make  all 
beings  exactly  alike,  and  to  confer  on  them  exactly  the  same  c£s- 
oributions.  In  other  words,  God,  in  order  to  remove  this  objection, 
must  make  all  his  conduct  a  mere  repetition  of  exactly  the  same 
actions  towards  every  creature. . 

Sdly.  It  is  ohjecuij  alsoy  that  this  doctrine  supposes  man  not  to  U 
a  free  agent  in  his  regeneration. 

To  this  objection  1  answer,  that,  if  it  be  true,  and  be  seen  hj  us 
to  be  true,  our  knowledge  of  its  truth  must  be  derived  either  from 
some  declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, philosophically  investigated.  From  the  former  of  these  sources 
we  cannot  derive  this  knowledge ;  because  no  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture asserts  any  thing  of  this  nature.  All  our  knowledge  with  regard 
to  it,  therefore,  must  of  course  be  derived  from  the  latter.  I  ask, 
then,  what  knowledge  does  the  nature  of  this  subject  furnish  us  c^ 
the  truth  of  the  objection  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  fact,  that  this 
agency  has  been  called  irresistible  ?  With  the  arguments  derived 
from  me  use  of  this  term,  on  either  side,  I  have  no  concern.  It  is 
not  used  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  do  I  either  discern,  or  admit,  the  pro- 

rriety  of  us'mg  it.    The  task  of  defending  the  use  of  it,  therefore, 
shall  leave  to  those  who  do. 

Is  it  derived  from  the  fact,  that  this  Agency  is  extraneous  f  It  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  all  extraneous  influence  on  the  mind  destroys 
its  freedom.  We  act  upon  the  minds  of  each  other,  and  often  with 
complete  efficacy ;  yet  it  will  not  be  said,  that  we  destroy  each  oth- 
er's  freedom  of  acting.  God,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  act,  also, 
on  our  minds,  and  with  an  influence,  which  shall  be  decisive ;  and 
yet  not  destroy,  or  even  lessen,  our  freedom. 

Does  the  truth  of  the  objection  appear  in  the  particular  kind  of 
Agency  here  used.  Let  me  ask  the  Objector,  what  is  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  Agency  ?  The  only  account  of  the  subject  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  is,  that  it  is  renovating^  re'^enerating^  or  sanctifying.  So  rar 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  neither  the  friends,  nor  the  adversaries, 
of  the  doctrine  have  added  any  thing  to  this  account  which  explains 
the  subject  any  farther.  But  it  can  be  said,  even  with  plausioility, 
that  God  cannot  sanctify  an  intelligent  creature  without  infringing 
on  his  freedom.  If  it  be  said,  it  should  also  be  proved ;  and  mis, 
•o  &r  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Until 
it  shall  be  done,  the  mere  assertion  of  our  opponents  may  be  feirly 
answered  by  a  contrary  assertion. 

When  God  created  Man,  he  created  him  in  his  own  image.  This 
St.  Paul  informs  us,  consists  in  knowledge^  righteousness,  and  tru§ 
holiness.  But  if  God,  without  destroying,  or  rather  preventing, 
iii  freedom  of  agency,  could  create  him  in  this  image ;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove,  or  to  conceive,  that  he  cannot  restore  to  his  de- 
scendants the  same  image,  after  it  has  been  lost,  without  destroy- 
wg  their  freedom.  The  thing  given  is  the  same  ;  and  the  agency 
ijf  which  it  is  given  is  the  same.    Its  influence  on  ihe  freedom  of  th^ 
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creature  must  therefore  be  exactly  the  same.  Its  whole  influence, 
in  both  cases  alike,  is  successive  to  the  agency  itself;  and  must,  of 
course,  affect  the  freedom  of  the  creature  in  precisely  the  same 
manner* 

Does  our  experienfct  furnish  any  knowledge  of  this  nature  ?  Ask 
any  Christian  5  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  competent  to  answer  the 
Question,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  loss,  nor  change,  in  his  own 
n*eedom  of  acting ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  chose,  and  acted,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  before,  and  with  the  same  full  possession 
of  all  his  powers ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between  nis  former 
and  present  state  is,  that  he  now  loves  God,  and  obeys  him  vol* 
untarily ;  whereas  he  formerly  hated  him  and  voluntarily  disobeyed* 
him. 

The  truth  is,  this  objection  is  not  derived  from  Revelation,  nor 
fit>m  fact.  It  owes  its  existence  only  to  the  philosophical  scheme 
of  agency,  which  makes  the  freedom  of  moral  beings  consist  in 
self-aetermination^  indifference ^  and  contingency;  a  scheme,  in  its 
own  nature  impossible,  and  self-contradictory ;  as  any  person  may 
see  completely  evinced  in  an  Inquiry  concerning  thissuDJect  by.the 
first  President  Edwards. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  are 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  philosophy  of  men.  Especially  is  this 
not  to  be  done,  where  the  subject  of  investigation  lies,  as  in  the 
present  case,  beyond  our  reach.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  regenerating  mankind,  is,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense,  man  cannot  know.  It  becomes  all  men,  there* 
fore,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of  God,  who  does  know; 
who  cannot  deceive  us  \  and  who  has,  of  course,  declared  to  us  the 
truth. 
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S^mK^^9,'''-Juut6niwertd  and  mid  unto  kim,  Verthf,  verily^  I  Mnf  vnU  Ou€  E^ 
eeptammkt  bom  again^ht  cannot  tot  tkt  idngdom  of  God.  ' 

Having  considered  the  character  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  kii 
agency  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  I  shall  now  proceed,  accoidof 
to  the  plan  originally  proposed,  to  examine  the  work  it$tlf,  under 
Uie  three  following  heads : 
I.  TTie  Necessity  ; 
n.  The  Reality^  and, 
VLh  The  Mtture  ;  a/*  RegtmraHon. 

L  I  shall  consider  the  Necessity  of  the  work  of  Regsvwrutitnu 
In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  took  the  feet,  that  some  men  am 
tegenerated,  for  granted;  and  on  this  ground,  attempted  to  prove, 
^t  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  necessary  for  the  accom- 
pHsbment  of  our  regeneration.     The  question  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity  of  regeneration  itself,  and  the  question  concerning  tbe  ne- 
ces^y  of  that  agency  in  producing  it,  are  entirely  distinct.    Yet 
It  win  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  arguments,  adduced  under  the 
tett^  question  m  the  preceding  discourse,  may  with  unabated  fince 
be,  m  several  mstances,  applied  to  the  former ;  that,  which  is  now 
under  consideration.    Particularly  is  this  true  concerning  seven* 
passages  of  Scripture,  then  adduced.     For  example,  John  iii.  5  6. 
Rom.  viu.  6,  7.  Gal.  v.  19—23.     2  Thess.  ii.  13.     1  Cor.  vi.  11 
connected  with  the  context ;  are  all,  together  with  several  othere! 
of  this  nature.     On  these,  to  avoid  wearying  my  audience  with 
repetiUons,  I  shall  not  at  present  insist. 

At  the  same  time,  the  certainty,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  moral 
character,  which  will  lead  us  to  regenerate  ourselves,  as  exhibited 
in  that  discourse,  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  among  the  reasons, 
^hich  evince,  in  connexion  with  other  argument,  the  necessity  of 
our  regeneration ;  and  is,  therefore,  with  propriety,  recaUed  to  your 
remembrance  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  the  great  proof  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  is  found  in 
the  depravity  of  our  natmre.  The  universality,  and  the  degree  of 
this  corruption,  have  been  shown,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  in  I  man- 
ner,  too  evident  to  be  rationally  called  in  question.  In  the  dis- 
courses,  which  I  formerly  delivered  on  these  subjects,*  I  produced 
A  long  tram  of  passages  of  Soripture,  in  which  the  natural  charac 

•  See  Sermom  judx.  to  juSy.  iooliuiye. 
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terof  man  is,  in  the.  most  ane^i vocal  tenns,  declared  to  be  cofw 
rupt,  sinful,  and  abominable  m  the  sight  of  God.  This  troth  I 
elucidated,  also,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  and  experience, 
which,  to  my  own  view,  were  unanswerable.  Among  these,  I  $pe« 
cified  the  opposition  made  by  mankind  to  the  Gospel ;  the  testimo^ 
Bies,  which  mankind  have  themselves  given  concerning  the  buI^ 
ject  in  their  Laws ;  their  Reli^n ;  their  History ;  their  Conrer* 
sadon  ;  and  their  conduct,  both  in  amusements,  and  in  the  serioui 
business  of  life.  From  these,  and  several  other  things,  I  derived 
kasa  consequence,  flowing,  in  my  own  view  irresistiblv,  fixim  the 
premises,  that  in  our  flesh  or  native  character  there  dwelUth  nogeoi 
iking. 

This  doctrine  St.  Paul  teaches  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  m 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  cooh 
menting  on  his  own  words,  says.  We  have  proved  both  Jews  ami 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  allvnder  sin. 

I  shall  consider  this  point  as  being  actually  proved ;  and  on  this 
basis  shall  found  the  following  arguments,  designed  to  show  the 
Necessity  of  Regeneration. 

1st.  Jt  is  unreasonable  to  suppose^  that  God  can  admit  sinners  $0 
the  blessings  of  heaven, 

God  is  perfectly  holy,  and  therefore  re^rdssin  only  with  hatred 
and  abhorrence.  Every  sinner  opposes  his  whole  character,  law, 
designs,  and  government ;  loves  what  he  hates ;  hates  what  he 
loves  ;  and  labours  to  dishonour  his  name,  and  to  finistrate  his  pur* 
poses.  The  designs  of  God  involve  the  supreme  and  eternal  good 
of  the  Universe.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  Divine  purpose 
his  glory  is  entirely  manifested ;  because  the  best  of  all  characters 
is  thus  displayed  in  the  most  perfect  degree.  But  these  designs, 
and  the  cnaracter  discovered  in  accomplishing  them,  the  sinner 
steadily  hates,  and  opposes.  Were  it  in  his  power,  he  would  frus- 
trate the  accomplishment;  and  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
supreme  igood  of  the  creation. 

This  character  of  the  sinner  God  discerns  with  clear  and  unerr- 
ing certainty.  Both  his  guilt,  and  its  desert,  are  naked  to  the  Om* 
niscient  eye.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  regard 
it  with  abhorrence.  To  suppose  him,  then,  to  approve,  and  love 
such  a  character,  is  to  suppose  him  to  approve  ot  that,  which  he 
sees  to  be  deserving  of  his  absolute  reprobation ;  and  to  love  that 
which  he  knows  merits  nothing  but  his  hatred.  Should  he  in  fact 
do  this,  he  would  invert  his  whole  system  of  dispensations  towards 
the  Universe ;  and  exhibit  to  his  Intelligent  creatures  a  character 
totally  new,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  displayed, 
hitherto,  in  his'Law,  and  Gfovernment;  especially  in  the  work  of 
Redemption.  Of  course,  he  would  not  only  cease  to  be  unchange* 
able,  but  would  become  a  being  of  a  totally  opposite  character  te 
that  perfect  one,  which  he  has  hitherto  challenged  to  himself*    He 
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would  renounce  his  "Deitj :  and  cease  to  sustain  (he  excellence,  in-^ 
Tolved  in  the  incommunicable  name,  Jehovah. 

Further;  should  God,  without  approving  of  a  sinful  character,, 
confer  upon  the  unre^enerated  sinner  the  blessings,  which  are  the 
proper  rewards  of  virtuous  creatures ;  he  would  equally  desert 
nis  character,  and  government;  and  overthrow  the  wisdom,  equity, 
and  end,  of  his  designs.  Every  external  favour,  shown  to  guilty 
beings  ailer  their  probation  is  ended,  is  a  testimony  on  the  part 
of  God,  that  he  approves  of  their  conduct  during  the  probationary 
state,  and  a  reward  for  that  conduct.  It  is  a  definitive  testimony  ; 
a  testimony,  given  when  all  their  conduct  is  before  him;  a  solemn, 
judicial  testimony ;  a  testimony  of  action,  the  surest  interpreter  of 
the  thoughts.  In  the  present  case,  it  would  be  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  of  all  testimonies ;  because  he  would  bestow  on  them 
the  greatest  of  all  rewards,  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

It;  then,  he  did  not  feel  this  approtetion,  he  would,  in  the  case 
supposed,  declare  the  grossest  possible  falsehood  to  the  Universe  ; 
viz.  that  impenitent  sinners  merited  the  highest  rewards  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  would  declare,  that  such  sinners 
deserved  the  same  proo&  of  his  favour,  as  his  obedient  children, 
and  were,  therefore,  of  the  same  character ;  that  rebels  were 
faithful  subjects^  that  enemies  were  friends ;  and  that,  although  he 
had  heretofore  denounced  them  as  objects  of  his  wrath,  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  his  infinite  complacency.  This  would  be  no 
other  than  a  final  declaration  on  his  part,  that  right  and  wrong,  ho- 
liness and  sin,  were  the  same  things ;  that  his  Law,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment founded  on  it,  were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  unless  to 
excite  wonder  and  fear  in  his  intelligent  creatures ;  that  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  was  accomplished  to  no  end ;  and  that  all  the 
Divine  conduct,  solemn,  awful,  and  sublime  as  it  has  appeared,  was 
wholly  destitute  of  any  object,  and  really  of  no  importance  in  the 
view  of  the  infinite  Mind. 

2dlv.  7%w  change  of  heart  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sinner 
himself  in  order  to  make  him  capable  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Heaven  is  the  seat  of  supreme  and  unmingled  happiness ;  of  en- 
joyment soUd,  sincere,  and  eternal.  The  foundation,  on  which,  so 
fer  as  creatures  are  concerned,  this  happiness  ultimately  rests,  is 
their  holy  or  virtuous  character.  All  their  affections,  all  their  pur- 
suits, all  their  enjoyments,  are  virtuous  without  a  mixture.  Hence 
heaven  is  called  the  high  and  holy  place;  and,  fix)m  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God  towards  these  unspotted  beings,  is  termed  the  habita* 
tion  of  his  holiness.  With  such  companions  a  sinner  could  not 
accord ;  such  affections  he  could  not  exercise ;  in  such  pursuits  he 
could  not  unite ;  in  such  enjoyments  he  could  not  share.  This  is 
easily  and  fiaimiliarly  demonstrated.  Sinners  do  not  love  virtuous 
persons  here ;  exercise  no  virtuous  affections ;  engage  in  no  virtuous 
pursuits ;  and  relish  no  virtuous  enjoyments.  Smners  in  the  pres- 
ent world  love  not  God  5  trust  not  m  the  Redeemer;  delight  not  in 
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Christians ;  and  regard  neither  the  Law  of  God,  nor  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son,  with  complacency  of  heart.  Sinners  in  this  world  find  do 
pleasure  in  the  Saobath,  nor  in  the  sanctuary ',  and  never  cordiaUjr 
unite  either  in  the  prayers,  or  the  praises,  then  and  there  offered  up 
to  their  Maker. 

How,  then,  could  sinners  find  happiness  in  heaven  f  That  gknn 
rious  world  is  one  vast  sanctuary  ;  and  the  endless  succession  of 
ages,  which  roll  over  its  happy  inhabitants,  are  an  everlasting 
sablMith.  Their  ^at  and  commanding  employment  is  unceasing 
and  eternal  worship.  They  rest  not  day  nor  nighty  si^ng^  Holy^ 
Hohf^  Holyj  Lord  God  Almighty^  who  wast,  who  art,  and  wh§  ari 
to  come. 

As  the  worship  of  God  is  uniformly  burdensome  to  sinners,  here } 
the  same  worship  must  be  at  least  eaually  burdensome  to  theqi 
there.  Nay,  it  must  be  far  more  buraensome.  The  more  holyi 
the  more  spiritual,  any  thing  is,  in  this  world,  the  more  loathsome, 
the  more  painful,  is  it  to  the  mind  of  a  sinner.  But  all  the  emplojF^ 
ments  of  heaven  are  super-eminentlv  holy  and  spiritual.  Tnese, 
then,  must  be  far  more  disgusting,  than  any  thing,  which  Religiooi 
or  its  worship,  can  present  to  his  view  in  the  present  world.  In 
heaven,  therefore,  he  would  be  far  less  happy,  than  he  is  hei«, 
Every  thing,  with  which  he  was  conversant,  would  more  oppose 
his  taste,  contravene  his  wishes,  and  disappoint  his  expectations. 
Nothing  would  ^ive  him  pleasure:  every  thing  would  give  him  pain* 

If,  then,  a  sinner  is  to  be  admitted  into  heaven,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  a  new  heart,  a  new  disposition. 
Otherwise,  it  is  plain,  that,  amid  all  the  blessings  of  that  oelightfiil 
world,  he  would  find  nothing  but  dis^st,  mortification,  and  sorrow* 

3dly.  Such  a  change  is  necessary  for  the  Sinner,  also,  in  order  !• 
his  becoming  a  useful  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  world  are  formed  to  do  good, 
as  well  as  to  enjo^  it.  Their  enjoyment  itself  is  supremely  the 
result  of  a  disposition  to  do  ^ood,  and  of  conduct,  in  which  this 
disposition  is  completely  carried  into  efficacious  practice.  7%ere, 
is  realized  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  whole  nature  of  that 
perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  gxve^  than  to  receive;  to  do  good,  than  to  gain  it 
from  others.  Virtuous  beings  are  assembled  here  for  the  very 
purpose  of  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  the  divine  nature,  and  trans* 
cendent  effects,  of  this  evangelical  rule  of  righteousness;  and  from 
their  united  efforts  flows,  in  streams  continually  enlarging,  univer* 
sal,  unceasing,  and  immortal  good. 

The  good,  here  enjoyed,  is  a  common,  or  public,  good;  in  wfaidl 
one  great  and  general  interest  is  proposed,  and  pursued;  and  to 
which  all  private,  personal  interests  are  cheerfully  subordinated* 
No  selfish  affection  operates  here:  no  selfish  purpose  exists* 
Ever^  mind  is  expanded  with  affections,  all  embracing  the 
Bon  interest*  Every  design  is  elevated  to  a  bappinessi 
Vol*  II.  52 
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noble  and  supreme,  because  it  is  universal.  To  this  object  every 
pulse  beats:  every  heart  thnlls;  every  tongue  vibrates.  On  it, 
as  if  magnetically  influenced,  every  eye  is  fixed :  to  it  every  hand 
is  turneo. 

But  every  sinner  would  feel,  that  all  these  things  were  againsi 
him.  His  affections  are  only  selfish ;  and  his  designs  concentre 
solely  in  private,  separate  ends,  and  in  interests  opposed  to  the 
general  welfare.  His  only  scheme  of  happiness,  also,  is  to  gain 
eniojrment  from  others,  and  never  to  find  it  in  doing  good  to  others. 
This  is  a  subject,  of  which,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  he  forms 
not  a  single  conception.  All  his  plans  for  happiness  are  matters 
of  mere  bargain  and  sale ;  in  every  instance  of  which  he  intends  to 
get  the  advantage  of  those,  with  whom  he  deals.  Good,  to  him,  is 
^ood,  only  when  it  is  separate  and  selfish ;  and  he  knows  not  what 
It  is  to  see  his  own  happiness  enlarged  by  the  general  participation. 

In  the  great,  commanding,  and  sole  pursuit  of  the  heavenly  world, 
a  sinner  would  be  unable  to  unite  at  all.  Every  wish  of  his  heart 
must  oppose  the  wishes  and  designs  of  all  around  him,  and  the 
great  object,  for  which  heaven  itself  was  formed  by  the  Creator; 
which  renders  it  delightful  in  his  eye;  and  for  which  he  has 
gathered  into  it  the  Assembly  of  the  First-born.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  alone ;  separated  from  his  companions  by  a  character, 
totally  opposite  to  theirs ;  hostile  to  them  in  all  his  wishes,  and 
pursuits;  marked  by  them  as  an  alien;  despised  as  useless  and 
worthless ;  pitied  as  miserable ;  and  loathed  as  sinful. 

Sin  is  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  wretchedness,  experienced 
in  the  present' world;  and,  the  immediate,  as  well  as  the  original, 
cause  of  the  woes,  experienced  in  the  regions  of  perdition.  Were 
sinners  admitted  into  heaven,  the  same  lust,  fraud,  and  cruelty;  the 
same  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence;  in  a  word,  the  same 
wickedness  and  wo,  which  prevail  in  this  world ;  would  revive  in 
that.  Of  course,  the  whole  system  of  happiness,  beeun  there,  and 
intended  to  be  carried  on  throughout  eternity,  would  be  either  pre- 
vented, or  destroyed.  That  God  should  permit  these  evils  to  exist, 
is  incredible,  and  in  my  view  impossible. 

4thl  V*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  change  should  be  accom' 
plished  in  this  present  world.  ' 

The  present  state  is,  to  man,  the  only  state  of  probation.  All 
beyond  the  grave  is  a  state  of  reward.  The  reward  ought  plainly 
to  be. such,  as  to  suit  the  character  of  every  probationer ;  a  true 
testimony  of  God  to  his  real  character;  a  reward  such  as  he  has 
merited ;  and  such  as  a  righteous  God  may  be  expected  to  bestow. 
Of  course,  the  testimony,  actually  given,  must  be  a  testimony  to 
the  character,  with  which  he  leaves  this  world  of  probation,  and 
with  which  he  goes  to  the  Judgment. 

.  Besides,  Man  enters  that  world  with  the  very  same  character, 
with  which  he  leaves  this.  Death  makes  no  moral  change  in  man ; 
but  is  a  mere  passage  from  one  state  of  being  to  another;  a  mere 
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dismission  from  this  world  to  that^  of  the  probationer  from  his  pn> 
bation*  A  simple  termination  of  the  animal  functions,  a  mere  sepa* 
ration  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  plainly  cannot  alter  the  morit 
state  of  the  soul,  or  change  at  all  its  views,  affections  or  character. 
Of  this  truth  the  Scriptures  furnish  abundant  evidence.  jDo,  says 
SolomaHy  whatever  thy  handfindeth  to  doj  with  thv  might;  for  there 
is  no  work^  nor  device^  nor  knowledge^  nor  wisdom^  in  Sheolj  the 
world  of  departed  Spirits,  whither  thou  goest.  The  night  comethy 
saith  our  Saviour,  that  is,  the  night  of  death,  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  Both  of  these  are  direct  declarations,  that  both  the  work, 
and  the  state,  of  probation,  are  terminated  by  the  grave,  and  will 
never  exist  in  the  future  world.  Accordingly,  no  change  in  the 
character  of  man,  either  in  the  article  of  ocath,  or  at  any  suc- 
ceeding period  of  existence,  is  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  Of 
course,  every  man  will  appear  at  the  judgment  with  the  very  char- 
acter which  he  has  when  he  leaves  the  present  world ;  and  in  this 
character  only  will  he  be  rewarded. 

Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  we  shall  be  judeed 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  rewarded  according 
to  war  works^  accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  if  men  enter  the  future  world,  without  being  regenerated 
in  this,  they  enter  with  all  their  sins  upon  their  heads ;  and  must  be 
rewarded  for  their  sins  only.  But  a  reward  for  sin  can  never  be 
happiness.  If,  then,  sinners  are  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  at 
all,  they  must  undergo  this  great  change  of  moral  character  here: 
of  sinners  must  become  holy ;  must  cease  from  their  rebellion  and 
disobedience ;  must  bow  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  must 
yield  themselves  to  him  as  voluntary  instruments'of  his  glory. 

II.  The  Reality  of  this  change  in  man  may  be  satisfactorily  evinC" 
$d  in  thefoUomng  manner. 

IsL  ft  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures, 

Besides  the  evidence,  derived  to  the  reality  of  regeneration  fit)nk 
the  absolute  necessity  of  it  to  mankind,  the  Scriptures  declares  the 
existence  of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Of  his  mercy  he  saved 
%Uj  says  St.  Pati/,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  the  renetointt 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus j  who  is  made 
unto  t»,  of  Gody  wisdom^  righteousness j  sanctifcation^  and  redemp* 
tion.  To  be  sanctified  is  to  be  regenerated;  and  here  it  is  declar- 
ed, that  Christ  is  become^  ofGod^  sanctification  to  all  his  children. 
Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds j  says  St.  Pati/,  to  the  Co' 
lossians^  and  have  put  on  the  new  man^  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge j 
frftsT  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him.  Put  offy  says  the  same 
Apostle  to  the  Ephesians^  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt^  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind:  awi 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness^ 
and  true  holiness.  In  these  passages  of  Scripture  we  are  plainly 
taught  the  following  things. 
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Itt*  That  the  natural  character  is  considered  by  the  Apostle  as 
differing  from  the  regenerated  according  to  the  full  import  of  tfaeae 
two  names :  the  old  man,  and  the  new  man : 

2dly.  That  the  regenerated  character  is  a  new  character : 

Sdly*  That  the  assumption  of  this  new  character  is  equiyaleot  to 
betM  renewed,  or  created  anew :  imth  of  these  exfwessions  being 
iisea  to  denote  it: 

4thlj.  That  the  former  character,  or  old  man,  is  a  corrupt  dittr- 
acter,  conformed  to  deceitful  Ituts,  or  under  the  influence  of  swck 
lusts: 

5thly«  That  the  new  man,  or  new  character,  is  created  c^er^  or 
m,  the  vnage  of  God: 

6thly.  That  this  image  consists  in  knowledge,  righteousnessj  emd 
true  holiness. 

Ihr  we  are  his  workmanship  ;  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.  Eph,ii.  10.  Here  the  Ephesian  Christians  are  declared  to 
be  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  to  their  Christian  character;  and  to 
be  created  in,  or  through,  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 

But  God,  who  is  rick  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love,  wherewiik  he 
l&oed  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  made  us  alive,  togetk^ 
er  with  Christ,  or  rather  bv  Christ.  Here,  the  former  state  of  die 
tlpktsians  is  declared  to  have  been  a  state  of  death  in  sins^  and 
tbeir  new  state  is  declared  to  be  a  state  of  life  :  and  this  they  Are 
•aid  to  have  derived  firom  God.  But  St.  Paul  himself  explains  tht 
import  of  this  passage,  if  it  needs  explanation,  by  informing  vb, 
that  io  be  carnally  minded  is  death;  ana  that  to  be  spiritually  mind* 
•d  is  life  and  peace.  Saints  also  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  to  be  wash* 
ed,  to  be  pureed,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod. 

It  is  impossible,  that  the  reality,  or  the  greatness,  or  the  impor- 
tance, of  this  change  should  be  expressed  in  stronger  or  more  cefi* 
nite  terms.  Those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  are  said  U>  be  made 
clean,  pure,  and  holy  ;  to  have  a  new  heart,  a  right  spirit ;  to  be  re* 
newed  ;  to  be  bom  again  ;  to  be  bom  of  God  ;  to  be  bom  of  the  Spint 
^God^  to  be  made  alive  from  the  dead;  to  be  created  anew  ;  mmd 
io  be  new  creatures.  Can  any  language  more  strongly  declare,  thai 
a  real  change  is  made  in  the  moral  character  of  man  ?  that  he  be* 
comes  the  sulnect  of  a  character  altogether  new,  and  never  belong* 
m^  to  him  before  ?  As  a  child,  when  bom,  has  a  new  state  of 
existence ;  90  he,  who  is  born  of  God,  has  also  a  state  of  existence 
equally  new  to  him.  As  a  thing,  when  created,  begins  then  first  tD 
*  have  existence ;  so  he,  who  is  created  anew,  begins  then  Io  havt 
^ritual  existence.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xiii«  % 
Without  love  lam  nothing ;  that  is,  without  boUness,  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  I  have  no  spiritual  being;  nonexistence  in  tbeSpiftaui 
creation,  or  kingdom  of  God. 

2dly.  2Tu  Reality  ^  Regeneration  is  dearly  prooed  by  the  Serif* 
tUral  accounts  of  tM  first  Christians. 
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Of  die  coDTersion  of  tbese  Christians,  and  their  consequent  char- 
acter, we  have  ample  accounts  in  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  Those 
who  were  Jewsj  we  know  beyond  a  doubt,  were  bitter  and  obsti- 
nate enemies,  and  ftirious  persecutors,  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
hated  the  reli^on,  which  /Aey  taught ;  were  bigoted  votaries  of  a 
reKgbn,  conststb^  in  mere  external  services ;  children  of  wrath^ 
€U)d  children  of  disobedience.  What  the  Gentiles  were,  is  amplj 
enfolded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  where 
tfaey  are  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  lost  in  absolute  abandonment 
and  prodtgacv  of  character.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  preachii^ 
c£  the  Apostles,  the  same  Jewi  and  Crentiles  assumed  an  entirely 
tiewchajnacter ;  and  continued  to  exhibit  it  with  increasing  beauty 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Instead  of  their  former 
ieshly  works,  enumerated  by  St.  Pan/,  Gal.  v.  19 — 21,  they  showed 
in  all  their  conversation,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufferings  genileneti, 

ffines$,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance ;  die  £vine  and  delight- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  Instead  of  persecuting  Christiana, 
they  exhibited  towards  them  all  acts  of  kindness ;  and  suffered  per* 
secotioa  with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  same  glorious  Redeemer* 
iiutead  of  their  former  empty  and  merely  ceremonious  religion^ 
they  embraced  Che  genuine  piety,  and  pure  morality,  of  the  GospeL 
AH  their  intemperance,  impurity,  deceit,  injustice,  pride,  and  oig* 
dry,  they  renounced;  ana  in  their  place  substituted,  permanent!]^, 
the  sober,  chaste,  sincere,  equitable,  candid,  and  benevolent,  spint 
ef  (he  Christian  sprstem.  Through  life,  tbev  exhibited  this  spirit 
in  every  amiable  form ;  and,  at  death,  sealed  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  with  their  blood. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  an  evil  man  o%U  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his 
Juart  bringeth  forth  evil  things  ;  and  a  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasurt  ff  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.  It  is  certain,  thai 
4ig09d  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evilfnui,  nor  a  corrvpt  tree  good  fruiL 
In  other  words,  the  heart  will  always  characterize  the  conduct* 
Whence  then,  let  me  ask,  was  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  these 
Jmm  and  GenUles,  before,  and  after,  their  conversion  to  Christiani- 
iT  f  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  consistendy  with  these 
<Ieclaratiott$  of  Christ,  is,  that  their  hearts,  before  corrupt,  and 
proviM  themselves  to  be  so,  by  a  life  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of 
wickemiess,  were  now  made  holy;  and  were  proved  to  be  so,  by  a 
life  adorned  with  every  good  work.  To  add  to  this  decisive  evi- 
tkfioe,  if  it  can  be  add^  to,  it  may  be  observed,  that  aU  the  re« 
JBaoning  Jews  and  Gentiles^  who  were  not  the  subjects  of  this  coih 
Tersbn,  continued,  still,  to  exhibit  the  same  wickedness,  which  dieir 
cowBtrymen  had,  also,  before  exhibited ;  and  were  just  as  odioua 
m  <be  sight  of  God  and  of  man. 

3dly.  The  same  irnth  is  ^bundanily  evident  m  the  present  taoperim 
mte  9/ mankind. 

It  caoiBot  be  asserted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  rational  inquireTi 
tta^  Am  external,  visi  ble  change  in  the  conduct  of  a  maui  whot^  h^ 
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fore  his  regeneration,  has  with  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  exhibited 
a  conscientious,  becoming,  and  amiable  life  is,  after  his  regenerai*- 
tion,  so  great,  as  to  convince  the  mind,  that  he  has  experienced 
this  radical  alteration  of  character.     Converse,  however,  erea 
with  such  men,  in  a  course  of  intimate  Christian  familiarity ;  and 
you  will  always  find  a  radical  difference  in  their  views,  sentiments, 
and  conduct ;  a  difference  realized  by  themselves,  and  obvious  to 
yem.     On  this  subject  a  Minister  of  the  (Jospel  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  possess  peculiar  knowledge ,  because  he  has  peculiar  advanta- 
ges for  acquiring  it.     Ministers  converse  in  this  manner  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  class  of  mankind ;  and  have,  therefore, 
more  various,  and  more  abundant,  opportunities  of  gaining  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  of  this  nature.     These  opportunities  I  have 
myself  enjoyed ;  and  have  here  declared  nothing  but  what  I  have 
often  witnessed. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  cases,  which  ought  to  be  here  insisted  on* 
Instances,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  misconstruction,  exist  in  num- 
bers, amply  sufficient  to  place  the  point  in  debate  beyond  every 
reasonable  objection.  Wherever  known  Infidels,  or  other  open 
and  gross  sinners,  have  suddenly,  and  finally  renounced  not  cftily 
their  false  opinions,  but  their  evil  practices ;  and  have  continued 
through  life  to  profess  uniformly  the  doctrines,  and  to  exhibit  regu- 
larly, and  increasingly,  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  the  case  becomes 
decisive ;  and  must,  unless  we  cease  to  reason  concerning  human 
nature  and  human  conduct  upon  known  and  established  principles^ 
satisfy  every  candid  inquirer.  The  conduct  in  both  cases  proceeds 
firom  the  heart.  The  state  of  the  heart,  therefore,  or  its  moral 
character,  was  in  the  one  case  as  opposite  to  what  it  was  in  the 
other,  as  the  conduct.  The  evil  conduct  proceeded  from  an  evil 
heart ;  the  good  conduct  from  a  good  heart ;  and  this  change  of  the 
heart  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  sin  to  holiness,  is  the  very  change, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  is  styled  regeneration. 

Among  instances  of  this  nature,  UoL  Gar  Jm«r  may  be  mentioned 
as  one ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton  as  another ;  both  extraordina- 
ry, convincing,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  unexceptionable.  I  have 
known  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  scarcely  less  extraor- 
dinary; some  of  them  by  unquestionable  information ;  others  by 
personal  acquaintance.  Two  of  these  were  examples  of  habitu^ 
drunkenness,  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  all  evil  habits ;  and  the 
reformation  was  so  entire,  and  the  piety  so  evident,  uniform,  and 
long  continued,  as  to  leave  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  sober  men, 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  A  third  instance,  well  meriting  to  be 
mentioned,  was  a  young  man  of  superior  talents,  formerly  educated 
by  me  in  this  Seminary.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
Medicine ;  and  entered  upon  the  practice  with  advantage.  This 
youth  was  not  only  a  determined  infidel,  but  an  open  scoffer  at  the 
Bible,  Christianity,  Christians,  and  most  other  subjects  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.    All  these  he  exposed  with  a  pungency  of  wit,  and 
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keenness  of  satire,  which  few  men  are  capable  of  employing,  and 
which  very  few  are  willing  lo  employ  in  the  same  open,  ^ross  man* 
ner.  After  some  years,  spent  in  this  violent  course  of  wickedness, 
he  became  seriously  alarmed,  (I  know  not  on  what  occasion)  con- 
cerning his  sinful  character,  and  future  destiny.  If  I  remember 
right,  he  almost,  or  entirely,  despaired,  for  a  time,  of  the  mercy  cf 
God ;  and  considered  his  perdition  as  sealed.  At  length,  however, 
he  acquired  hopes  of  salvation ;  and  manifested  in  his  conduct  the 
Rpirit  of  Christianity,  so  evidently  and  uniformly,  as  to  excite  a  set- 
tied  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  around  him,  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely a  Christian.  With  entirely  new  views  and  purposes,  he 
then  quitted  the  medical  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
Theology.  After  some  time  he  was  regularly  inducted  into  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel;  and  sustained  to  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  character  of  an 
able,  faithftil,  and  unblameable  Minister  of  Christ. 

Instances,  of  this  nature  generally,  I  could  multiply  extensively, 
but  the  time  forbids  me  to  proceed  any  farther  in  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

4thly.  The  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  large  may  h$ 
fairly  adduced  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  change. 

The  history  of  real  Christianity  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
accounts,  given  us  of  the  life,  policy,  ambition,  and  violence,  of 
such  Rulers,  Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  as  have  assumed  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  real  nature,  and  influence,  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Camps  and  Cabinets,  in  Courts 
and  Palaces.  These  are  the  seats  of  pride  and  luxury,  ambition 
and  cunning,  wrath  and  revenge.  Christianity,  here,  is  only  put  or 
as  an  upper  garment,  to  adorn  the  character,  to  comport  with  the 
fashion,  or  to  cover  unchristian  designs.  I  do  not  intend,  that  this 
is  always  the  case.  There  are  undoubtedly  good  men  to  be  found 
even  here.  But  I  mean,  that  it  is  much  more  generally  the  case, 
than  a  good  man  would  wish,  or  be  willing,  it  should  be.  When 
Infidels  take  their  accounts  of  Christianity  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  great ;  from  their  luxury,  statecraft,  conquests,  and  persecu- 
tions ;  they  do  not,  and  probably  intend  not  to  do,  any  justice  to 
the  subject.  In  these  accounts  they  impose  on  their  readers,  and 
perhaps  on  themselves.  But  they  deceive  no  man  of  common  can* 
douir,  and  tolerable  information. 

The  real  effects  of  Christianity  on  mankind  are  to  be  sought, 
and  found,  in  still  life,  quiet  society,  peaceful  neighbourhoods,  and 
well  ordered  families.  Here  a  thousand  kind  offices  are  done, 
and  a  thousand  excellencies  manifested,  of  which  the  great  and 
splendid  rarely  form  a  conception  ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  pre- 
sent the  human  character  to  the  view  of  the  mind  with  an  aspect 
incomparably  more  lovely  than  any  other. 

But,  even  on  the  great  scale  of  examination,  Christianity  hat 
meliorated  the  affairs  of  this  unhappy  world  in  such  a  degree,  as^ 
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if  ifaofoaeUy  examined,  stroDgly  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine.   If  we  compare  the  stale  of  Clmstian  nations,  especially  the 
most  enfichteoed  and  virtuous  of  them,  with  that  of  the  most  ink 
proved  Heathen  nations ;  the  only  fair  mode  of  instituting  a  coin* 
MiisoB ;  we  shall  see  ample  proof  of  such  a  melioration  of  the 
human  character,  as  can  be  justly  attributed  to  nothing  but  this 
important  change  of  the  human  heart*    Christianity  has  remoTed, 
fiom  among  the  nations  who  pofess  it,  polygamy ;  the  selling  of 
children,  as  slaves,  by  their  parents ;  the  general  and  brutal  degra^ 
dation  of  women  ;  the  belief  of  the  rectitude  of  slavery ;  the  aop- 
posed  right  of  masters  to  kill  their  slaves ;  the  exposure  of  parents, 
m  their  old  age,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  the  same  exposure 
of  children  by  their  parents ;  the  sacrificing  of  human  victims ;  the 
wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  for  amusement,  in  public  games ; 
the  impure,  brutal,  and  sanguinary  worship,  practised  in  the  re- 
gions of  idolatry ;  together  with  many  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
captivity,  and  many  other  enormous  evils  of  a  similar  nature.     At 
the  same  time,  it  has  introduced  milder  and  more  equitable  ^ov* 
emment ;  established  equitable  laws,  by  which  nations  have,  in  a 
considerable  decree,  regulated  their  intercourse;    given  a  new 
sanction  to  treaties;  provided  legal  support  for  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering ;  secured  the  rights  of  strangers ;  erected  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  alms-houses  for  the  indigent ;  formed,  with  great  ex- 
pense, a  rich  variety  of  institutions  for  the    preservation,  and 
education,  of  orphans ;  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  the  sup* 
pression  of  vice ;  the  amendment  of  the  vicious ;  and  the  consola- 
tion of  the  afflicted.    It  has  made  better  rulers,  and  better  subjects; 
better  husbands,  and  better  wives;  better  parents,  and   better 
children ;  better  neighbours,  and  better  friends.     It  has  estabUshed 
the  rational  worship  of  the  One,  Living,  and  True  God ;  bmlt 
churches,  in  which  all  men  do,  or  may,  worship  him,  and  learn 
their  duty;  and,  with  immense  expense,  has  sent,  and  is  sending, 
these  blessings  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Whence  this  difference  f 
Not  from  the  difference  of  light.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  at  least  to  have  begun  this  progress.    But 
they  did  not  take  a  single  step  towards  real  reformation.    All  that 
can  be  said  is,  their  wickedness  was  a  little  more  polished,  than 
that  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.    No ;  it  has  sprung  from  that 
honest  and  good  hearty  which  is  not  in  man  by  nature,  but  is  given 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     Such  hearts,  found  here  and  there,  like 
dispersed  stars,  seen  through  the  interstices  of  a  clouded  sky,  dif- 
fuse a  feeble  radiance  over  Christian  countries,  and  prevent  the 
otherwise  absolute  darkness.     Howard^  intensely  illumined  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.    Inferior  lights  are  every  where  scattered ;  and  their 
combined  influence  is  every  where  felt.    Were  the  same  character 
that  of  all  men ;  the  change  in  human  afiairs  would  be  such)  as  to 
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demand  no  arguments  to  prove  a  change  of  heart.  As  the  state 
of  things  is,  it  is  plain,  that  the  sjpirit  of  the  Martjrrs  was  not  in 
their  persecutors :  the  spirit  of  Howard  was  not  in  Voltaire  :  the 
spirit  of  Alfred  was  not  in  Frederick  IL  He,  who  cannot  see 
this,  is  unable  because  he  will  not;  and  may  be  well  assured,  that 
under  the  influence  of  his  present  temper  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
moral  discrimination. 


yoL.lL  as 
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EBGENERATION. ITS  NATURE* 


Jobs  UL  S^^Jenu  antwered  and  said  wUo  Atm,  Verify,  verUv^Itam  wOm  dl#^  B^ 
eept  a  man  bt  bom  again,  he  dannoteu  the  Kingdom  of€h4L 

Having  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  the  Jfecenity 
and  the  Reality^  of  Regeneration,  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to 
the  plan  proposed,  to  examine  its  Nature. 

1  St.  This  change  of  heart  consists  in  a  Relish  for  SpirihMl  objects, 
communicated  io  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

By  Spiritual  objects  I  intend  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Sanctifier,  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Word  and  the  Worship  of  God,  Vn^ 
tuous  men.  Virtuous  anections,  Virtuous  conduct,  ana  all  the  kinds 
of  enjoyment  found  in  the  contemplation  of  these  objects ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  affections,  and  the  practice^  of  this  conduct.     The 
existence  of  these  objects  every  man  admits ;  and  every  roan,  at 
all  conversant  with  human  life,  must  admit  that  a  part  of  mankind 
profess  to  relish  them,  and  to  find  in  them  real  and  sincere  plea- 
sure.   A  sober  man  must  further  admit,  that,  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things  is  infinitely  more  excellent  than  any  other  being,  so  his  ex- 
cellence must  be  capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  of  be- 
ing perceived,  but  also  of  being  relished  by  intelligent  creatures. 
No  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  sound 
understanding,  will  acknowledge,  that  excellence  exists ;  and  yet 
deny,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  perceived  and  relished.    Nor  will 
any  such  man  deny,  that  intelligent  creatures  may  perceive  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Creator  to  be  plainly  superior  to  that  of  an^  other 
being,  and  may  relish  it  accordingly,     it  must  also  be  easily  and 
certainly  seen,  that,  if  we  relish  the  excellency  of  the  Creator  hun- 
self,  we  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  same  relish  to  every  thing,  in 
which  this  excellence  is  displayed :  since  this  will  be  no  other  than 
relishing  the  excellence  itself,  as  it  is  manifested  in  different  firams. 
It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  relish  for  the  Divme  excel- 
lence, once  existing,  must  of  course  be  extended  to  all  the  objects, 
in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  to  all  those  intelligent  beings,  by  whom 
it  is  relished. 

It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  regem* 
rates  man  by  immediately  creating  in  him  virtuous  volitions*  All 
the  volitions  of  all  moral  agents  are,  in  my  view,  as  will  indeed  be 
pre-supposed  by  those  of  my  audience,  who  remember  the  8e^ 
mons  which  I  delivered  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  acts 
of  the  agents  themselves.  The  Spirit  of  God  does  not,  in  my  view, 
when  he  regenerates  mankind,  create  in  them  any  volitions  what- 
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ever;  but  merely  communicates  to  them  the  relish  for  Spiritual  ob- 
jects, which  has  been  here  mentioned*  > 
When  God  created  Adam,  there  was  a  period  of  his  existence 
after  he  began  to  be,  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  exercised  the 
first  volition.  Every  man,  who  believes  the  mind  to  be  something 
beside  ideas  and  exercises,  and  who  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
casualty,  will  acknowledge,  that  in  this  period  the  mind  oi  Adam 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  propense  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous 
volitions  rather  than  of  sinful  ones.  This  state  (rf  mind  has  been 
commonly  styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heari,  &c.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  usually  bears  the  last  of  these  names.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  call  it  disposition.  This  cSsposition  in  Adam  was  the 
cause,  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  proceeded ;  the  reason,  why 
they  were  virtuous,  and  not  sinful.  Of  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
this  cause  I  am  ignorant.  But  its  existence  is,  m  my  own  view, 
certainly  proved  by  its  effects.  If  the  volitions  of  man  are  not 
immediately  created,  they  are  either  caused  by  something  in  Man, 
or  they  are  casual.  But  they  are  not  casual ;  for  nothing  is  casual. 
And  even  if  some  things  were  casual,  these  could  not  be ;  because 
they  were  regularly  and  uniformly  virtuous  :  and  K  is  impossible, 
that  casualty  should  be  the  source  of  uniformity,  or  regularity. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Adam,  certainly,  a  cause, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  fact,  that  his  volitions  were  virtuous,  and 
not  sinful.  This  cause,  of  necessity,  preceded  these  vohtions; 
and  therefore  certainly  existed  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  was 
previous  to  his  first  volition.  This  state  of  mind,  then,  this  dispo- 
sition of  Adam,  existing  antecedently  to  every  volition,  was  the 
real  cause,  why  his  volitions,  subsequently  existing,  were  virtuous. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  plain  men,  with  truth,  as  well  as 
with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  the  volitions  of  mankind  to  disposition^ 
the  very  thing  here  intended,  as  their  true  cause. 

In  regeneration,  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  the  soul,  which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the  same  Divine 
Agent  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was  created  with  a  re- 
lish for  Spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every  man,  who  becomes 
a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  communication  of  the  same  relish. 
InAdam,  this  disposition  produced  virtuous  volitions.  In  every 
child  of  Adam,  wno  becomes  the  subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  the 
same  effects. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  God 
is  said  to  work  in  us  both  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure. 
Phil.  ii.  13.  Indeed,  this  passage  formerly  appeared  to  me  to  in- 
dicate, that  God  exercised  a  diflSrent  agency  on  the  mind  of  man 
from  that,  which  has  been  here  described.  But  an  examination  of 
the  passage  has  convinced  me,  that  my  views  of  it,  at  thai  time, 
were  erroneous.    For, 

1st.  T%e  communication  of  this  relish  is  as  truly  followed  by  vir* 
iuoui  toiUingy  and  doing,  as  the  creative  act  wpum  be,  which  might 
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immedifltely  give  existence  to  our  volitions,  and  our  conduct*  li^ 
then,  God  communicates  to  us  such  a  relish  or  such  a  disposition, 
causing  in  us  holy  volitions  and  actions ;  he  is  as  truly  said  to  mork 
m  itf  DOth  these  things,  as  he  could  be,  if  he  immediately  created 
them.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  thev  are  now 
mediately,  and  would  be  then  immediate  It/,  the  effects  of  his  agency* 

9dly.  The  word,  here  translated  worketh^  in  the  Greek  evspyuN^  m- 
workethj  which  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  agency,  is  in  Eph. 
ii.  S,  appUed  to  Satan  in  this  manner:  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walk' 
ed  according  to  the  course  of  this  worlds  according  to  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  atr,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis' 
obedience.  Now  it  will  nol  be  said,  that  Satan  creates  evil  volitions 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  disobedience.  As  the  word  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,  it  does  not  indicate  of  itself,  in  the  objected  passage, 
that  the  immediate  production  of  virtuous  vohtions  by  the  power  of 
God  is  the  thin^  intended. 

I  will  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  relish  for  spiritual  objects 
is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called,  a  new  hearty  a  right  spirit^ 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  a  spiritual  mind,  and  denoted  by  several 
other  names  of  a  similar  import.  Thus  a  Goodmanoutofthegood 
treasure  of  his  heart  is  said  to  bring  forth  good  things.  Thus,  also, 
they  who  received  the  seed  in  good  ground,  as  exhibited  in  the  par- 
able of  the  sower,  are  said  to  be  such,  as,  in  an  honest  and  good 
hearty  having  received  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fndt  toith 
patience.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  heart  is  exhibited  as 
the  source  of  all  virtuous  volitions,  desires,  and  conduct.  This 
relish  for  spiritual  objects  is,  I  apprehend,  this  very  source  of  these 
interesting  things. 

2dly.  This  change  of  the  heart  is  the  Commencement  of  holiness 
in  the  mind. 

The  carnal  mind,  that  is,  the  original,  natural  disposition  of  man, 
is  enmity  against  God  /  not  svbjett  to  his  Law  ;  neither  indeed  can 
be.  Before  this  change,  therefore,  there  is  no  holiness  in  the  char* 
acter ;  no  relish  for  spiritual  good  ;  no  exercise  of  virtuous  voli- 
tions; no  pursuit  of  virtuous  conduct.  All  these  things  begin  to 
be  chosen,  and  to  be  practised,  after  they  begin  to  be  relished;  and 
the  first  relish  for  them  exists  in  this  renovation  of  the  mind. 

3dly«  This  change  is  partial. 

After  Regeneration  the  native  character  of  man  still  remains  $ 
his  relish  for  sinful  pursuits  and  enjoyments  still  continues  ;  and  his 
relish  for  spiritual  pursuits  and  enjoyments  is  never  perfected  on 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state,  man  exhibits  to  the  view  of  the  Universe  an  object, 
unlike  any  thing  else  which  it  has  ever  beheld.  All  other  inteHigent 
oreatures,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  either  perfectly  virtuous, 
or  wholly  destitute  of  real  virtue.  But  regenerated  man  is  really 
virtuous,  and  yet  really  sinful :  his  true  and  entire  character  being 
a  mixture  of  moral  good  and  eviL    This  mixed  character  is  pre- 
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sented  to  us  by  St.  Paul  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  the  phrases,  the  Law  in  the  members,  and  the  Law  of 
the  mind.  These,  he  informs  us,  are  totally  contrary  characters, 
warring  in  the  same  soul  against  each  other,  and  carrying  on  a 
continual  controversy  while  life  remains.  We  are,  however,  abun- 
dantly taught,  that  the  holy  or  virtuous  disposition,  like  the  house  of 
JDaxtd^  waxes  stronger  and  stronger  ^  and  the  sinful  disposition, 
like  the  house  of  Saul,  weaker  and  weaker*  This  increase  of  strength 
on  the  one  hand,  and  this  diminution  of  it  on  the  other,  is  not  m- 
deed  regular,  constant,  and  always  discernible ;  but  it  is  yet  irreg- 
ularly progressive  to  the  end  of  life.  There  are  seasons, jn  which 
the  Law  in  the  members  brings  the  Law  of  the  mind  into  captivity* 
David  committed  adultery  with  Bathsheba.  Peter  denied  his  Mas- 
ter ;  and  dissembled  with  the  Jews  that  went  to  Antioch.  John  and 
James  proposed  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village.  The  disciples,  as  a  body,  contended  who  of 
them  should  be  the  greatest^  and  all  forsook  their  Master  in  the  gar^ 
den  of  Gethsemane,  and  fled.  Still  all  of  them  were  better  men 
near  the  close  of  life,  than  at  any  preceding  period.  What  was 
true  of  them  is  true  of  every  good  man.  He  will,  upon  the  whole, 
improve  through  life ;  and  will,  ordinarily,  year  by  year,  though 
not  without  various  interruptions  and  backslidings,  become  a  better 
Christian.  Yet  perfection  in  holiness  is  never  found  in  the  present 
world.  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  says  St.  John,  speaking  of  him- 
self and  all  other  Christians,  1  John  i.  8,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

4thly.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  nature  of  this  change,it  is  still 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  holiness. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  saith  our  Saviour,  he  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life  /  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  hath  passed,  that  is,  already,  from 
death  unto  life.  It  naturally  seems  mysterious,  that  imperfect  ho- 
liness should  in  this  case  be  perpetual ;  when  the  perfect  holiness 
of  Adam,  and  the  perfect  holiness  of  Angels,  was  terminated  by 
Apostacy.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery  lies,  it  is  presumed, 
in  this  peculiar  fact ;  that  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  im- 
perfect holiness,  are  the  seed,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Covenant 
of  Redemption,  as  the  reward  of  his  labours  and  suflferings.  It 
certainly  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  holiness:  for  this  in  all  the  casei 
specified  is  the  same.  It  is  not  in  the  degree :  for  that  was  greater 
in  those  who  fell,  than  in  those  who  endure.  In  those  who  fell 
it  was  perfect,  so  long  as  it  continued.  In  those  who  endure  it  is 
always  imperfect,  and  often  interrupted  by  backsliding.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  Angels,  who  fell,  were  superior 
in  their  nature  to  all  men ;  and  the  perfect  nature  of  Adam  vrdissn^ 
perior  to  that  of  his  unsanctified  children.  Yet  the  perseverance 
of  every  saint,  remote  as  his  character  is  firom  j^erfection,  is  secur- 
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ed  by  tlie  promise  of  God,  and  carried  into  complete  and  final  ac- 
complishment by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  Of  this  enduring  boli- 
ness  regeneration  is  the  basis ;  and  the  subject  of  it  never  ceases 
to  be  holy  while  he  lives. 

5thly.  This  change  is  the  source  of  new  views  of  Spiritual  iznd 
Divim  subjects. 

These  views,  united,  constitute  what  is  often  tenned  tpiriitMol 
knowledge^  divine  knowledge,  spiritual  light,  and  divine  light.  .As 
the  opinions  of  Divines,  and  other  Christians,  have  been  different 
concerning  this  subject ;  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  with  par- 
ticular attention. 

It  has  been  extensively  supposed,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  regen- 
erates mankind  by  communicating  to  them  new,  clearer,  and  jusler 
views  of  spiritual  objects.    The  understanding  being  thus  enlight- 
ened and  convinced,  the  heart,  it  is  supposed,  yields  itself  to  this 
conviction ;  and  the  man  spontaneously  becomes,  under  its  influ- 
ence, a  child  of  God.     I  shall  not  attempt,  here,  to  describe  the 
Metaphysical  nature  of  the  work  of  regeneration,  nor  to  define, 
precisely,  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  accomplished ;  nor  the  exact 
t)ounds  of  the  Divine,  and  human,  agency  in  this  great  concern. 
Of  these  subjects  1  have  not  suflBciently  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive views,  to  undertake  this  employment  with  any  satisfactory 
hope  of  success.     Yet  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  now  given  of  this  subject,  is  not  Scriptural,  nor  just. 
Without  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  I  cannot  see  that  any  discoT- 
cries  concerning  them,  however  clear  and  bright,  can  render  them 
pleasing  to  the  soul.     If  they  are  unpleasing  in  their  very  nature, 
xhey  cannot  be  made  agreeable  by  having  that  nature  unfolded 
more  clearly.     He,  who  disrelishes  the  taste  of  wine,  will  not  relish 
it  the  more,  the  more  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  he  perceives  that 
taste.     Nor  will  any  account  of  its  agreeableness  to  others,  how- 
ever clearly  given,  and  with  whatever  evidence  supported,  render 
the  taste  agreeable  to  him.     To  enable  him  to  relish  it,  it  seems 
indispensable,  that  his  own  taste  should  be  changed,  and  in  this 
manner  fitted  to  realize  the  pleasantness  of  the  wine.    Light  is  ei- 
ther evidence,  or  the  perception  of  it ;  evidence  o£  the  true  nature 
of  the  object,  which  is  contemplated,  or  the  perception  of  that  evi- 
dence,    but  the  great  diflSculty,  in  the  present  case,  i^  this :  the 
nature  of  the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.     The  more,  then, 
it  is  perceived,  the  more  it  must  be  disrelished  of  course,  so 
long  as  the  present  taste  continues.     It  seems,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable, that,  in  order  to  the  usefulness  of  such  superior  light 
to  the  mind,  its  relish  with  respect  to  spiritual  objects  should  m^t 
be  changed.     In  this  case,  the  clearer  and  brighter  the  views  of 
such  objects  are,  the  more  pleasing  they  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come to  the  mind. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  progress  of  this  work  in  the  Ha- 
inan soul.    A  relish  for  all  spiritual  objects,  never  before  existing 
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in  him,  is  communicated  to  every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  re- 
generation, by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Before  this  event,  he  disrelished 
all  such  objects  :  now,  he  relishes  them  all.  Before,  he  was  aa 
enemy  of  God  :  now,  he  becomes  a  friend  to  God :  before,  he  lov- 
ed nothing,  now,  he  loves  every  thing,  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He 
who  has  hitherto  been  an  enemy  to  a  good  man,  disrelishes  every 
thing  which  pertains  to  him  ;  his  character,  conduct,  conversation, 
and  opinions ;  his  family,  his  friends,  his  very  looks,  nay,  even  the 
«pot  where  he  lives ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  which  is  his.  If 
you  undertake  to  convince  him,  while  this  disrehsh  continues,  that 
the  object  of  his  dislike  is  undeserving  of  all  this ;  you  may,  indeed| 

E resent  to  him  arguments,  which  he  cannot  answer,  and  silence 
is  objections,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  proof.  You  may  explain 
to  him,  in  the  clearest  maoner,the  exceltencies  of  this  object;  and 
set  them  in  such  a  light,  that  he  may  have  nothing  left  to  say 
against  it.  Should  all  this  have  been  done,  his  dislike  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  still  continue  :  his  views,  though  enlareed,  wouhl 
be  of  exactly  the  same  general  nature :  and  his  opposition  to  the 
hated  object,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  rather  increase. 
We  will  nOw  suppose  this  man  to  cease  from  his  enmity,  and  to 
become  a  decided  and  sincere  friend.  A  moment's  thought  will 
satisfy  any  mind,  that  with  the  change  of  his  relish,  an  universal 
change  of  his  views,  also,  will  take  place.  The  very  same  things 
which  formerly  disgusted  him,  will  now  please  him.  What  was 
formerly  odious  will  now  become  amiaole.  The  evidences  of 
worth  and  excellence,  which  before  silenced,  will  now  satisfy  him. 
His  eye,  no  longer  jaundiced,  will  see  every  thing  in  its  propei^ 
native  light ;  in  its  true  character,  importance,  and  desert ;  and  will 
discern  in  what  was  before  unpleasing,  deformed,  or  disgusting,  a 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  lustre,  wholly  new. 

This  allusion  will  distincdy  explain  my  own  views  of  both  the 
source,  and  the  nature,  of  Spiritual  light.  When  the  relish  for 
spiritual  objects  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  the  enmity  of  the 
man  towaras  these  objects  is  converted  into  good-will.  He  now 
becomes  a  friend  to  God  and  to  his  Law,  to  truth  and  to  duty. 
Over  these  and  all  other  objects,  of  the  same  general  nature,  he 
sees  a  new  character  diflfused,  of  which,  before,  he  did  not  form  a 
single  conception.  Where  they  were  before  disgusting,' they  are 
now  pleasing.  Where  they  were  before  tasteless,  they  are  now 
relished.  Where  they  were  before  deformed,  they  are  now  beau- 
tiful. Where  they  were  before  odious,  they  are  now  lovely.  The 
reason  is ;  he  now  beholds  them  with  new  eyes.  Before,  he  saw 
them  with  the  eyes  of  an  enemy ;  now  he  sees  them  with  those  of 
a  fnend.  The  optics,  which  he  formerly  possessed,  spread  over 
them  an  adventitious  and  false  colouring,  altogether  foreign  to  their 
nature,  and  exhibiting  that  nature  under  an  universal  disguise. 
These  optics  are  now  purified ;  and  he  sees  all  these  objects  as 
they  really  are ;  in  tbeur  true  colours,  their  native  beauty,  and  Uieir 
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bberent  splendour.    This  is  what  I  understand  by  the  Spiriimi 
lights  derived  from  regeneration. 

6tbly.  This  change  is  instantaneous. 

This  position  has  been  as  much  controverted,  as  any  of  those 
advanced  in  this  discourse ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  no  solid 
support  either  from  reason  or  Revelation. 

The  scheme  of  those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  appears,  geneiw 
ally,  to  have  been  this :  The  subject  of  regeneration  is  supposed 
to  begin,^  at  some  time  or  other,  to  turn  his  attention  to  SfMritiud 
concerns.  He  beeins  seriously  to  think  on  them ;  to  read  concern- 
ing them ;  to  dwell  upon  them  in  the  house  of  God,  in  his  medila- 
iions,  in  his  closet,  and  in  his  conversation.  By  degrees  he  eaias 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  guilt  and  daneer  of  sin, 
a&d  the  importance  of  holiness,  pardon,  acceptance,  and  salvatioiu 
By  degrees  also,  he  renounces  one  sinful  practice,  and  propensatT, 
aiter  another;  and  thus  finally  arrives  at  a  neutral  cnaracttr^  la 
which  he  is  neither  a  sinner,  in  the  absolute  sense,  nor  yet  a  Cluia- 
4ian.  Advancing  from  this  stage,  he  begins,  at  length,  to  entertain, 
in  a  small  degree,  virtuous  affections,  and  to  adopt  yirtuous  coih 
duct ;  and  thus  proceeds  from  one  virtuous  attainment  to  another, 
while  he  lives.  Some  of  the  facts  here  supposed,  taken  se{)arate- 
ly,  are  real :  for  some  of  them  undoubtealy  take  place  in  the 
minds,  and  lives,  of  those  who  become  religious  men.  But  the 
whole,  considered  together,  and  as  a  scheme  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, is,  in  my  view,  entirely  erroneous. 

Were  we  to  allow  the  scheme  to  be  correct,  and  Scriptural,  stiU, 
^the  consequence  usually  drawn  from  it,  that  regeneration  is  gradu- 
ally accomplished,  is  untrue.  Regeneration,  according  to  eyery 
scheme,  is  the  commencement  of  noliness  in  the  mind.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  doctrine,  that  man  in  the  moral  sense  is  ever 
neutral,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  a  man  is,  at  every  given  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  either  holy,  or  not  holy.  There  is  a  period,  in 
which  every  man  who  becomes  holy  at  all,  first  becomes  holy*  At 
a  period,  immediatelv  antecedent  to  this,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
he  was  not  holy.  Tne  commencement  of  holiness  in  his  mind  was, 
therefore,  instantaneous ;  or  began  to  exist  at  some  given  moment 
of  time.  Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  thines  possible,  that  the  &ct 
should  be  otherwise.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  to  be  gradual,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  is  either  that  process  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion  which  precedes  regeneration,  or  that  course  of  improyemeal 
in  holiness  oy  which  it  is  followed.  But  neither  of  these  things 
i^  intended  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  ought  to  be  intended  in  the  con- 
yersation  and  writings  of  Christians,  by  the  word  regeneration. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  instantaneousness  of  regeneration,  thai 
the  charge  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  a  moment.  Most  of 
the  persons,  who  make  this  objection,  aim,  I  am  persuaded,  at 
what  is  customarily  called  by  Divines  the  work  of  sanctificaium  f 
that  is,  the  Christianas  advancement  in  holiness^  qfier  he  ii  regent 
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TdUd.  This,  bliimly,  is  in  feet,  as  it  is  exhibited  id  the  Scriptulrefl^ 
t  Vrork,  whicli  is  progressive  through  life.  It  majr  well  sfem 
itrtngfe,  for  it  certainly  is  tidtruei  that  sanctification^  in  thil  sensei 
should  be  instantaneous. 

By  those,  who  admit  that  agcncj  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  PftOe^W* 
Ing  ibankind,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  these  discourses,  th^  kkf 
dtantaneousness  of  this  change  has  it  is  believed  never  been  denied^ 
The  act  o^  tut*ning  from  sin  to  holiness  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
bait  of  man,  and  the  act  of  communicating  a  disposition  thus  to 
turn,  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  S9 
obviously  accomplished  in  a  moment ;  that  it  seems  difficult  to  €00«* 
ceive  how  any  person,  considering  them  with  attention,  can  havt 
apposed  them  to  be  progressive.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  accounts 
of  this  combined  subject  evefy  where  teach  us,  that  it  exists  instao^ 
taheously.  The  phraseology,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  denoted  in  the 
Scriptures,  strongly  indicates,  that  this  is  its  nature.  It  is  exhibit* 
ed  to  us  under  the  expressions,  Being  bom  again ;  being  creAUd 
tuun> }  haloing  a  new  keatt^  and  a  right  Bpirii,  creuted  wiihtH  tuf 
turning  to  Chdj  turning  from  darkness  to  light;  bnd  others  of  ^ 
likfe  nattfre.  AH  these  expressions  originally  dehote  events,  in^ 
itantaneously  existing ;  and  in  their  figurative  application  indicate 
the  Idstantaneousness  of  the  fact,  to  wnich  they  are  applied. 

The  same  thing  we  are  taught  in  the  accounts^  given  in,the  Scrif^r 
tiircs  of  this  fact,  as  having  actually  taken  place.  Thus  the  thfM 
ikousand  Jtw$,  who  Were  converted  by  the  first  sermon  of  St*  PtUr^ 
3delded  themselves  to  God  at  that  moment.  Such,  also,  was  the 
Conversion  o{  Dionysius;  Damaris;  Sergiue  Paulus ;  ih^  Jailer  f 
and,  generally,  of  the  great  multitudes,  whose  conversion  is  record* 
ed  in  the  Acts  (rfthe  Apostles.  Such,  also,  was  that  of  the  Noble* 
man  of  Capernaum;  the  father  of  the  Epileptic  child;. the  woman 
of  Samaria^  and  her  fellow-titizens ;  and  the  thief  upon  the  cross* 

7thly.  This  change,  as  to  the  time^  and  manner j  of  its  existenci^ 
is  ordinarily  imperceptible  by  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it* 

There  have  not  been  wanting  heretofore ;  there  are  not  n&m  want" 
ing;  persons  holding  the  name  of  Christians,  and  those  in  consider* 
able  numbers,  Who  profess  to  know  the  time,  and  mariner,  of  their 
fegeneralion,  and  to  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  change  in  their  moral  character ;  and  who  according* 
\y  recite  all  this  to  each  other  without  any  apparent  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  recital ;  nay,  who  make  this  a  subject  of  pMbUe 
investigation,  with  respect  to  all  those,  who  offer  themselves  a^ 
candioates  for  admission  into  their  churches.  Bv  such  meli  .the 
existence  of  this  change  is  considered  as  so  raanrfest^  whenever  it 
takes  place,  that  they  are  able  to  point  out  the  day,  the. place,  and 
dll  the  attendant  circumstances.  From  the  confidence,  with  wl^icb^ 
tiiey  dpeak  on  this  subject,  it  has  perhaps  arisen,  that^many  6thef$i 
who  ao  not  ^o  the  same  leneth,  still  go  n  part  oif  it ;  and  belielvie^ 
ih  tin  indefinite  manner,  that  mesa  things  may^  at  leaM,  hk  JUmeiMii 
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and  remembertd,  with  probahility  ;  that  they  are  to  be  sought  for; 
that  the  want  of  being  conscious  of  them,  and  of  remeniberin| 
them,  is  an  unhappy  event,  not  experienced  by  more  favoured 
Christians ;  nay,  by  most  Christians.  Accordingly,  the  want  of 
this  knowledge  and  remembrance  is  regarded  by  such  men,  how- 
ever exemplary  their  lives  may  be  afterwards,  as  involving  a  de- 
fect in  the  proper  evidence,  that  they  are  Christians.  However 
good  the  fruit  may  be,  which  they  bring  forth  ;  instead  of  deter* 
mining  by  the  taste^  that  it  is  good,  they  feel  unsatisfied  with  this 
mode  of  proof:  and  wish  rather  to  rely  on  some  discovery,  which 
they  consider  as  practicable,  of  the  time  and  the  place,  at  which 
the  bough  producing  the  fruit,  was  ingrafted. 

AH  these  are,  I  apprehend,  opinions  wholly  unscriptoral,  and  of 
course  deceitful  and  dangerous.     For, 

1st.  The  Scriptures  no  where  refer  us  to  the  Time,  or  Manner j  of 
our  regeneration,  for  evidence,  that  we  are  regenerated.     If  the  time 
and  manner  of  our  regeneration  were  certainly  known  by  us ;  it  is 
intuitively  evident,  that  our  regeneration  itself  would  be  equally 
well  known.     If  this,  then,  were  the  case,  it  is  incredible,  that  the 
Scriptures  should  not,  evennn  a  single  instance,  refer  us  to  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  a  source  of  evidence,  to  determine  us  finally  in 
this  mighty  concern ;  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  direct  us  to  the 
8<^  much  lesis  perfect  evidence,  furnished  by  the  subseouent  state 
6f  our  affections  and  conduct.     By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  t&em, 
says  our  Saviour.     Then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  %f  ve  keep  my 
eommandments.    J^ot  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  luord,  Lord,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  is  my  disciple. 
These  are  the  rules,  by  which,  together  with  others  of  exactly  the 
same  nature,  we  are  directed  in  the  Scriptures  to  judge  of  our 
moral  state.     But  these  rules  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  useless, 
if  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  fact,  of  our  regeneration  were  or- 
dinarily known   by  us.     For  these,  and    each  of  these,  would 
furnish  evidence  of  this  subject,  completely  decisive,  as  to  the 
state  of  all  men.     He,  who  knew  these  things,  would  -certainly 
know,  that  he  was  a  Christian :  he,  who  did  not,  would  certainly 
know,  that  he  ivas  not  a  Christian.    No  other  rule,  therefore, 
could  ever  be  needed,  or  could  ever  be  employed.     According  to 
this  scheme,  then,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have  devised  an  imper- 
fect rule,  to  direct  us  in  our  decisions  concerning  this  interesting 
subject ;  while  uninspired  men,  of  modern  times,  have   by  their 
higenuity  fortunately  found  out  a  perfect  one. 
'"  idly.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good,  and  the  exercise  of  holy  off tc» 
tionB,^are,  at  their  commencement,  certainly  no  more  distinguishable^ 
ihetn  the  s^me  relish  and  the  same  exercises,  in  the  same  .mind,  usu* 
Slly  are  afterwards*     Men  sometimes  seem  to  suppose,  that  in 
theu  first  acts  of  a  virhtous  mind  there  is  something  extraordinary* 
and  Deouliatr;    All  that  makes  them  extraordinary  is,  that  they  are 
tienrst.     In  the  degree,  in  which  they  exist,  they  are^  usua^^y. 
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among  the  least  remarkable.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  make 
them  distinguished,  except  the  mere  fact,  thtit  they  are  the  first. 

But  no  person  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  subsequent  holy  exei^ 
cises  are  so  far  from  being  certainly  known  to  be  such,  that  they 
are,  ordinarily,  at  the  best  believed,  and  in  most  instances  merely 
hoped,  to  be  of  this  character.  If,  then,  the  first  holy  exercises 
are  not  more  distinguishable  than  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  are  only  distinguishable  in  such  a  degree  as  some- 
times to  be  believed,  and  at  most  times  merely  hoped,  to  be  of  this 
character ;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  time,  the  manner,  and  even 
the  fact,  of  regeneration,  are  so  far  from  being  clearly  known,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  that  they  can  never  be  relied  on  with  safety,  if 
considered  by  themselves  only.  Much  less  can  they  be  regarded 
with  undoubting  confidence. 

3dly.  Multitudes  of  those ^  who  have  professed^^  with  much  appa* 
rent  assurance^  to  know  all  these  things  concerning  themselves^  have 
nfterwards  fallen  ojf,  and  become  sometimes  lukewarm  professors  of 
Vhristianiti/^  and  sometimes  open  apostates.  This  fact,  which  is  by 
1)0  means  uncommon  among  persons,  holding  the  opinion  here 
bensured,  clearly  proves,  that  the  reliance,  which  is  placed  on  the 
knowledge  professed,  is  often  unfounded,  and  may  be  always. 
That,  which  has  frequently  deceived  our  felhw-m^n,  ought  evertO 
\>e  supposed  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  us.  '  . 

The  truth  is ;  the  infusion  of  a  relish  for  divine  things  into  thi 
mind  is  a  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  life  on  dry  bones^  perceivable 
only  by  its  effects :  like  the  communication  of  the  animating  prin- 
ciple to  the  embryo,  real,  yet  not  discernible  in  itself,  but  m  the 
consequences  which  it  produces.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  SL 
Paul  could  never  have  asked  the  Corinthian  Christians j  Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves  ?  Nor  directed  them  to  provt  th^mselves^  whelk' 
er  theu  were  in  the  faith.  Were  the  contrary  opinion  just,  this 
Apostle  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  the  time,  place,  and 
manner,  of  his  own  regeneration,  which  were  probably  better 
kn,own  to  him,  than  the  same  things  ever  were  to,  any  chila  of  God, 
as  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  regenerated.  But  this  he  never 
does.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence,  on  which  he  relied,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  fruits  of  holiness,  apparent  in  his  life. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  concerning  (hit 
subject,  it  is  evident,  that  the  work  of  regeneration  is  worthy  of  th$ 
Spirit  of  Qod. 

Regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  temper^  or  disposition^  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  hearty  of  man;  and,  by  cofisequence,  of  his  whole 
character.  The  heart  is  the  great  controlling  power  of  a  rational 
being ;  the  whole  of  that  energy,  by  which  he  is  moved  to  action. 
The  moral  nature  of  this  power,  therefore,  will  be  the  moral  nature 
of  the  man.    If  this  be  virtuous,  all  his  other  Acuities  will  be  ren* 
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idf  rqd  means  of  virtue ;  if  sinful,  the  means  of  siji.  Thus  regener 
ration  will  affect  the  whole  man ;  and  govern  all  his  character, 
powers,  and  conduct* 

Regeneration  is  of  the  highest  imporianco  to  man,  as  a  subject 
of  the  Divine  Government.  With  his  former  disposition,  he  was  f^ 
rebel  against  God:  with  this  he  becomes  cheerfully  an  obedient 
9ubject«  Of  an  enemy  he  becomes  a  friend;  of  an  Apostate  be 
becomes  a  child*  His  obedience  is  henceforth  filial,  accepted  of 
God,  and  useful  to  the  Universe.  From  the  debased,  natefal, 
miserable  character  of  sin  he  makes  a  final  escape ;  aod  begins 
the  glorious  and  eternal  career  of  virtue.  The  deformity,  disgrace, 
and  contempt,  of  which  sin  is  the  parent,  and  the  substance,  he 
exchanges  lor  moral  excellence,  loveliness,  and  beauty. 

With  nis  character,  his  destination  is  equally  changed.  In  bis 
pative  condition  he  was  a  child  of  wrath,  an  obiect  of  abhorrence, 
^nd  an  heir  of  wo.  Evil,  in  an  unceasing  and  interminable  pro- 
ipress,  was  his  lot ;  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  despair,  hi«  everlasting 
home;  and  fiends,  and  fiend-like  men,  his  eternal  companions* 
*"  '  as  the  house  of  remorse  \  while  a  conscience, 

led  by  his  sin,  held  up  to  his  eye  the  image  pf 
[:tions  of  misery  ;.and  filled  him  with  immoveable 
ent.     On  his  character  ^ood  beinss  looked  witb 
n  his  ruin,  with  pity :  while  evil  beings  beheld 
nic  pleasure,  which  a  reprobate  mind  can  enjoy 
panionship  in  turpitude  and  destruction, 
ecomes  toe  subject  of  this  great  and  bappj 
r,  all  things  connected  with  him  are  also  chang;- 
impenitence,  hatred  of  God,  rejection  of  Christ, 
le  Spirit  of  grace,  he  has  voluntarily  and  ingen- 
uously renounced.    No  more  rebellious,  impious,  or  ungrateful, 
be  )ias  assumed  the  amiable  spirit  of  submission,  repentance,  confi- 
dence, Hope,  gratitude,  and  love.     The  image  of  his  Maker  is 
ijnstampecf  on  nis  mind;  and  begins  there  to  shine  with  moral  and 
^tero^  beauty.     The  seeds  of  immortality  have  there  sprung  up, 
as  ix\  a  kindyiy  soil ;  and,  warmed  by  the  life-giving  beams  of  the 
Sup  of  righteousness,  and  refi-eshed  by  the  dewy  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grace,  rise,  and  bloom,  and  nourish,  with  increasing  vig* 
our.     In  him,  sin,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  daily  decay,  and 
daily  announce  their  approaching  dissolution :  while  the  soul  con- 
tinually pssufl^es  new  life  and  virtue,  and  is  animated  witl^  sup^or 
and  undying  energy*    He  is  now  a  joint  heir  with  Christ,  and  1^ 
destined  inhabitant  of  heaven.     The  gates  of  glory  and  of  happir 
^ess  arf  already  opened  to  receive  hrai;  and  the  joy  of  Saints  and 
Angels  Ii^s  been  renewed  over  his  repe^tance^    All  around  bii^  u^ 
peac:€ :  ail  before  him  puritv  and  transport.    God  is  his  Falhet  j 
vhrist  his  Redeemer;   ano  the  Spirit    of  Truth  h^  SancUfier« 
Heaven  is  his  eternal  habitation :  virtue  is  hia  immortal  f  h$tracter » 
a#diwraphim,  and  cherubim,  and  all  t|i#  children  of  lights  a^hi% 
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companions  for  ever.  Henceforth  he  becomes,  of  course,  a  rich 
ble^in^  to  the  Universe.  All  good  beings,  nay,  God  himself,  will 
rejoice  in  him  for  ever,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  great  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  as  a  real  addition  to  the  mass  of  created 
good,  and  as  a  humble,  but  faithful,  and  honourable,  instrument  of 
the  everlasting  praise  of  heaven.  He  is  a  vessel  of  infinite  mercy ; 
an  illustrious  trophy  of  the  cross ;  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  glory, 
which  adorns  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Of  all  these  sublime  attainments^  these  exalted  blessings,  these 
^V|ne  allotments,  Regeneration  is  the  beginning.  What,  meii,M« 
be  more  worthy  of  the  Spirit  of  truth?  iVhat  efibrt  in  cnsatioD, 
what  event  in  providence,  is  more  becoming  his  character?  The 
me  of  an  empire,  the  formation  of  a  world,  is  a  poor  and  bumble 
display  of  iBODite  perfection,  compared  with  the  s^nctification  of 
an  ^tmmOBtal  aiind.  In  the  progress  of  eternity,  one  such  mind  will 
enjoy  move  good,  exercise  more  virtue,  and  disnlay  more  excel* 
Ifibcfttf  character,  than  this  ^eat  world  of  men  nas  eyer^t^yec(i 
exercised,  or  displayed.  Accordingly,  God  himself  divinely  ch^^- 
iQOterizes  this  illustrious  work  in  the  following  ms^gnificent  tf  rps : 
ibr  iaholdlcptaU  nen  &<av«ii#,  and  a  new  mrthi  and  ih^/orm^ 
$haU  noi  bernnemi^redy  n^hp*  comt  into  mind^  Bid  be  y<  glaa^ 
^mdr^Uetfor  ever^  in  that  which  f  ireate^  for  behofdl  J  creoi^ 
^nualem  m  rpoicing^  and  rny  pe<^U  a  jojf.    Of  such  importam;ft 

fqf  m^ 


g[k>Fy  is  the  new  creation,  or  re|;eneration,  of  the  sonlpf  i^a^ 
that,  la  comparison  with  it,  the  original  formation  of  the  hcavem 
and  the  earth  is,  in  the  Divine  eye,  unworthy  even  of  being  remcm? 
bered*  It  was,  therefore,  a  work  proper  for  God  the  Father  ti| 
contrive;  for  God  the  Son  to  procure  even  with  his  own  death; 
and  for  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accomplish  with  bis  life-giving  anq 
admMity  power,  in  the  souls  of  the  guilty,  ruined,  and  perishii\g 
caikfreii  of  Adanu 
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Adtt  zvL  89,  dO^^Then  he  etUUdf&r  a  light,  and  nrang  tn,  mnd  earn*  irembUa§t 
mudfiU  datPn  brfort  Paul  and  Silat :  And  brought  Ihtm  out,  and  said,  Sirs,  wM 
wuut  1  do  to  be  saved  f 

Having,  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  considered  tiU 
Jiecessity,  the  Reality ^  and  the  Nature  of  Regeneratiany  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  history  of  this  important  work^  as  it  usuaUy  etisti 
thfact  /  and  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  its  Antecedents^  its  Attendants^ 
And  its  Consequents.  The  first  of  these  subjects  shall  occfupj-  the 
present  discourse* 

•  The  text  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  Jailer ,  to  whose  cbxrjg^ 
Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  the  magistrates  of  PhiUpjoij  with 
a  particular  direction  that  he  should  keep  them  safely.  To  conr- 
ply  with  this  direction,  he  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison^  emd 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  In  this  situation,  at  midni^t, 
they  prayed^  ana  sang  praises  to  God.  Suddenly  there  »a}  a  gremt 
earthquake;  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken:  and 
immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened^  and  every  one^s  bands  were 
loosed.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison^  awaking  out  of  his  sleep^  and 
seeing  the  prison  doors  open^  he  drew  out  his  sword,  cmd  would  have 
killed  himself  supposing  thai  the  prisoners  had  been  fled.  But  Paul 
cried  with  a  loud  voice j  saying,  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;  for  we  are  all 
here.  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  came  trem^ 
bling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and  brought  them  out^ 
and  said.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved. ^ 

The  man  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  story,  had  been 
educated  a  heathen,  and,  until  a  short  time  before  the  events  spe- 
cified in  it,  took  place,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion* 
Within  this  period  he  must  have  been  present,  and  I  think  not  un- 
frequently,  at  the  preaching  of  Paid  and  Silas :  otherwise,  he  could 
not  have  known,  that  there  was  such  a  thin?  as  salvation.  Proba- 
bly he  was  induced,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  hear 
their  discourses  merely  as  a  gratification  of  curiosity.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  it  is  plain,  he  had  gained  some  knowled^  of  a 
Saviour;  and  had  learned,  that  through  Him  men  might,  m  some 
manner  or  other,  be  saved. 

The  things,  which  he  had  known  concerning  these  subjects, 
seem  not,  however,  to  have  made  any  very  deep  impressions  on 
his  mind.  Before  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  verses 
immediately  preceding  the  text,  he  appears  not  to  have  convenMd 
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with  these  Ministers  about  bis  religious  concerns,  nor  to  have  felt 
any  peculiar  anxiety  concerning  his  guilt  or  his  daneer.  On  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  him,  as  clearly  proved,  by 
his  severe  treatment  of  them,  to  have  been  hitherto  in  a  state. <» 
religious  unconcern,  a  state  of  sinful  coldness  and  quietude* 
.  but  at  this  time  a  change  was  wrought  in  tLe  man,  great  and 
wonderful ;  a  change,  manifested  in  his  conduct  with  the  most  un^^ 
equivocal  evidence.  By  what  was  ^  this  change  accomplished? 
What  was  it,  that  of  a  heathen  made  this  man  a  Christian  ?  Wat 
the  cause  found  in  the  miraculous  eventsy  by  which  the  change  was 
immediately  preceded?  It  would  seem  that  many  others,  who 
were  equally  witnesses  of  these  events,  still  continued  to  be  heathen, 
and  experienced  no  alteration  of  character.  Beyond  this,  it  is. evi- 
dent from  the  story,  that  the  Jailer  did  not  witness  them  at  sJl; 
and  that  he  did  not  awake  out  of  sleep,  until  after  the  earthquake, 
and  all  its  alarming  effects,  bad  terminated.  Besides,  when  he 
had  awaked,  and  concluded  that  the  prisoners  had  made  tbeif' 
escape,  he  determined  to  kill  himself:  an  effort  which  refutes  the 
supposition,  that  he  had  any  just  moral  apprehensions,  and  proves, 
him  to  have  been  solicitous  only  concerning  his  responsibility 40t 
the  magistrates.  He  had,  indeed,  heard  Paul  and  Si/oi  preach ; 
so  had  many  others,  who  still  continued  to  be  heathen.  rreach«i 
ing,  therefore,  did  not  alone  accomplish  this  change ;  otherwise  it, 
would  have  accomplished  it  in  them  also.  An  influence,  not  ccpii- 
mqn  to  others,  must  have  been  felt  by  him ;  an  influence,  never  felt 
by  himself  before,  must  now  have  produced  this  mighty  alteration,' 
in  his  character. 

The  text  presents  him  to  us  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  distresSi 
and  as  thus  agitated  and  distressed  concerning  his  sahatton*  He 
calUdfor  a  lighty  and  sprang  tn,  and  camt  tremblings  and  fell  down 
be/are  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and  said^  Sirs^  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved f 
A  litde  before,  he  had  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison^  andmadi 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  Immediately  before,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  committing  suicide ;  a  gross  and  dreadful  crime,  which 
would  have  ruinedhim  for  ever.  A  little  before,  nay  immediately 
before,  he  was  a  heathen ;  regardless  of  salvation ;  a  foe  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  hard-handed  jailer  of  these  Ministers  of  the  Gospel* 

But  now  he  bade  adieu  to  all  these  dispositions,  and  practicei, 
at  once ;  renounced  his  former  heathenism  and  sin ;  and  became 
a  meek,  humble,  and  pious  follower  of  the  Redeei^r.    Now  he  , 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoners,  and  relied  implicitly  on 
them,  for  direction  concerning  his  eternal  well.-being. 

A  description  of  the  state  of  this  man's  ihind,  in  tne  progress  of 
his  Regeneration,  must,  in  substance,  be  a  description  of  the  state, 
of  every  mind,  with  respect  to  the  same  important  subject.  The  . 
events,  preceding  the  work  of  Regeneration,  are  substantially  the ; 
same  in  every  mind;  the  work  itself  is  the  same;  ^n^  it3  consc;-  . 
quences  are  the  same. 
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Tte  HaH  gfwt  divisioti  of  this  wor k^  vte.  what  I  have  iim(iti«ned 
m  f&t  ArU^ceiBntB  of  Rtgtruration^  is  commonlv  called  ComicHmm 
^situ  Of  this  subject  the  Text  is  a  strong  ilhwtration ;  and  will 
ttry  nttorally  conduct  our  thoughu  to  eveir  thing,  which  will  b^ 
necessary  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Jailer  flinty  la- 
booitd  under  powerful  and  distressing  conviction  of  his  own  sin, 
and  tif  the  danger  with  which  it  was  attended.  Of  this  truth  his 
<kMiduct  furnishes  the  most  afiecUng  proof.  The  state  of  Mkid^ 
which  he  experienced,  and  which  this  passage  of  Scripture  de- 
Mribei,  it  is  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit,  under  the  bl^ 
li^#h)rheads  t 

I.  Tfu  Caitsef 

II.  T%e  Mturt ;  and 

lIL  Th%  Con»tqiHnct$  i  ofConticHono/Sin. 

L  The  peculiar  Cause  of  this  Conviction  is  the  Law  ofChd* 

By  the  Lawy  saith  St.  Paul,  is  the  knowledge  of  sin*  As  sin  tr 
meWly  a  transgression  of  the  law  ;  and  as,  where  no  law  is,  ihei^  U 
lio  Itansgrtssion  i  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  qiiestion,  that  all  knotl^ledg<$ 
<ff  iffli  ikidst  be  derived  from  the  law.  To  discern  that  we  are  ^kxt* 
fW,  Mf%  rtiust  of  course  know  the  Rule  of  Obedience ;  and,  com* 
I>artftg  ^ur  conduct  with  that  rule,  must  see  in  this  manner,  ttet 
oa^  conduct  is  not  conformed  to  the  rule.  In  this  way  all  know- 
tedire  of  stn  is  obtained. 

Thi^,  however,  is  not  an  account  of  the  knowledge  6f  sin,  itii 
t^ded  by  Conviction;  as  that  word  is  customarily  used  by  Dfr* 
VitiMk  Tiie  great  body  of  sinners  under  the  Gospel  have,  in  somd 
degree  at  least,  this  knowledge ;  and  yet  are  not  justly  said  t6  ht 
cdntinced. 

Conl^ction  of  iin  denotes  something  beyond  the  comtnon  views 
dt  the  mind  concerning  its  sins  ;  anais  always  a  serious,  solenin^ 
heaHfklt  sense  of  their  reality,  greatness,  guilt,  and  danger*  This 
all  siriners  under  the  Gospel  have  not ;  as  every  man  knotvs,  wbd 
possesses  a  spirit  of  common  observation ;  and  pectiliarly  every 
rtan,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  this  conviction.  Every  such  mati 
klioWs,  that  in  his  former,  ordinary  state,  he  had  no  such  sense  erf 
sin. 

*  To  explain  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  ik 
a  total  difiei^nce  bet«reert  tnerely  Seeing,  or  understanding,  a  silb- 
jeiit,  And  feeing  it.  A  man  may  contemplate,  as  a  mere  object 
of  speculatio#^nd  intellect,  the  downward  progress  of  his  own 
affiiir^  towards  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  and  have  clear  views  of  its 
nature  and  certainty ;  and  still  re^rd  it  as  an  object  of  mere  sp^- 
cdlation.  Should  he  afterwards  become  a  bartkrapt,  and  thus  be 
actually  l^bed,  he  will  experience  a  state  of  mrnd  etitli^ly  Afe^, 
arid  'altogether  unlike  any  thing  which  he  experienced  b^foi^. 
He  how  pels  the  suhjtct :  before  he  only  ihoiight  on  it  with  dad 
edfitsmplaiidn ;  and,  however  clear  his  views  iVere,  (tihf  hkd  nb 
effect  on  his  heart.    His  former  views  never  moved  nitt  ttf  a  iihgl^ 
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effi>rt  for  the  prevention  of  his  ruin :  those,  which  he  now  possesies, 
would  have  engaged  him,  had  they  existed  at  the  proper  tinie  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  Just  siicn  is  the  dif? 
ference  between  the  common  views  of  sjn,  and  those  which  are 
experienced  under  Religious  Conviction.  What,  before,  was  only 
^een,  is  now  realised  and  felt. 

This  also  is  accomplished  by  the  Law ;  felt,  as  well  as  uiidef- 
Btood ;  brought  home  to  the  heart,  and  strongly  realized  by  the 
sioner*  This  bet  is  thus  forcibly  described  by  Sl  Paul:  Por  / 
W0S  alive  without  tht  law,  once :  but^  when  the  commandment  carju^ 
$%n  revived,  and  I  died.  He  was  alive,  that  is,  in  his  own  feelipgs. 
while  he  was  without  the  law  ;  or  while  the  law  was  no  more  real- 
ized, than  it  is  by  mankind  in  their  ordinary  state;  while  it  is  ac<- 
koowledged  to  be  the  law  of  God,  but  not  sejriously  regarded,  ap- 
plied to  themselves,  nor  felt  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  obSging  theukf 
lodispensably,  to  obey. 

Put  when  the  commandment  came. — The  commandment  was  be? 
fore  at  a  distance,  scarcely  seen,  and  scarcely  re^rded ;  but  now 
£am€  home  to  him ;  to  bis  sober  thoughts ;  his  realizing  appiiebenr 
^ions. 

Sin  revived. — Sin  began,  then,  first  to  be  perceived  to  be  his  trMit 
and  distressing  character.  It  arose  out  of  the  torpid  state,  ia 
which  it  had  seemed  to  exist  before;  and  assumed  new  )ife| 
sirength,  and  terror.  Of  consequence,  he,  who  bad  hitherU)  con- 
sidered himself,  while  he  was  inattentive  to  the  nature  and  ezteojt 
of  the  divine  law,  as  a  just  man,  safe,  and  acceptable  to  God,  now 
died^  now  perceived  himself  to  be  a  great  and  guilty  sinner,  con- 
demned ana  perishing ;  and  all  his  former  safety,  righteousness, 
and  life,  vanished  in  a  moment. 

Under  conviction  of  sin,  the  law  is  applied  by  the  sinner  to 
JiimseLf,  and  considered  as  the  rule  of  his  own  duty ;  the  rule,  by 
which  his  character  is  hereafter  to  be  tried ;  and  the  rule,  ^ 
.which  he  himself  is  now  to  try  it.  Before  this,  no  such  view3  of 
4he  law  had  entered  his  mind :  no  such  trial  had  ever  been  made. 
In  this  trial,  the  law  is  often,  solemnly,  critically,  and  efiectuyally 
examined.  Both  its  precepts  and  penalties  are  brought  home, 
irresistibly,  to  the  heart.  Before,  they  were  thines  with  "which 
the  sinner  had  little  or  no  concern.  Now  he  finds  th^m  to  b^ 
things,  with  which  he  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  with  any 
other.  •  ^ 

II.  TTu  Mature  of  this  conviction  may  he  unfolded  m  thefollomng 
numner. 

In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  mind,  it  is  usually  dispo^od 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thine  as  sin ;  that  it  is  in  itself 
wrong,  odious,  mischievous  to  mankind,  dishonourable  to  Godt 
And  &8ervin^  in  some  degree  of  punishment.  It  is  usually  lei^ 
lOAcknowle^e,  (iko,  that  itself  is  sinful,  and  of  cpurse^poM^ 
to  the  anser  of  Go4«    With  regard  to  s'm,  its  with  regMd  lo.thk 
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law,  its  views  are  often,  perhaps  generally,  just  fn  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  but  are  loose,  careless,  and  inefficacious ;  having  no  other 
effect  on  the  mind  than  to  produce,  at  seasons  rare  and  solitary, 
some  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  a  degree  of  regret  and  fear, 
feeble,  momentary,  and  easily  forgotten. 

But  when  the  man  becomes  a  subject  of  religious  conviction, 
he  feels,  for  the  first  time,  that  sin  is  a  real  and  dreadful  eviL 
For  the  first  time,  the  law  of  Crod  is  seen  to  be  a  riehteous  and 
reasonable  law,  demanding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  demand- 
ed, and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  forbidden.  Its 
precepts  and  its  penalties  are  both  yielded  to,  as  just ;  and  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be  righteous  in  prescribing  the  former,  and  in- 
flicting the  latter. 

Himself  he  readily  pronounces  to  be  a  sinner,  universally  de- 
based, utterly  blameable,  justly  condemned,  and  justly  to  be  pun- 
ished. Instead  of  self-justification,  and  self-flattery,  he  is  now 
more  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself^ 
than  on  any  other  person ;  and  is  hardly  brought  to  admit  the 

!)leas,  advanced  bv  others  in  palliation  of  his  guilt,  or  in  the  de- 
ence  of  his  moral  character*  Sin,  and  his  own  sins  especially, 
now  appear  as  things  new,  strange,  and  wonderful ;  as  evils  aw- 
fully serious  and  alarming.  The  law  of  God  is  now  applied  to 
himself  as  his  own  rule  of  duty ;  and  obedience  to  it  is  confessed 
to  be  reasonable,  indispensable,  and  immensely  important.  Every 
violation  of  its  precepts,  therefore,  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  sore 
and  dreadful  evil;  as  guilt,  which  he  perceives  no  means  of  wiping 
away ;  and  as  danger,  which  he  finds  no  opportunity  of  escaping* 
An  accumulation  of  crimes  innumerable,  and  of  guilt  incompre- 
hensible, is  thus  seen  to  have  been  formed  by  the  conduct  oi  his 
whole  life,  which,  to  the  anxious  and  terrified  eye  of  the  criminal, 
has  already  swollen  to  the  size  of  mountains,  and  ascended  to  the 
height  of  heaven. 

These  rt€»*,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  wholly  new  to  the  sinner. 
Their  novelty,  of  course,  greatly  enhances,  in  liis  eye,  the  terri- 
fying and  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  subject.  All  new  things 
affect  us  more,  when  new,  than  when  by  frequent  repetition  they 
have  become  fiamiliar.  Before,  he  never  in  sooer  earnest  believed 
himself  to  be  a  sinner.  To  find  himself,  therefore,  to  be  not  only 
a  sinner,  but  a  sinner  of  so  guilty  and  blameable  a  character* 
naturally  overwhelms  him  with  anguish  and  dismay. 

IRs  mindj  also,  t*  now  exceedingly  alarmed^  and  distressed^  by 
this  afflicting  discovery.  On  an  agitated  mind  all  things,  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  make  deep  impressions ;  deeper  far  than 
when  it  is  at  ease ;  and  especially  those  things  which  produced 
the  agitation.  Such,  particularly,  is  the  fact  in  this  state  of  reli' 
gious  agitation*  For  both  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the  real 
greatness  and  nature  of  his  guilt,  the  convinced  man  is  often  ready 
to  believe,  that  no  sinner  was  ever  so  guilty  as  himself 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons,  of  no  singular  depravity^ 
declare^  ibat  they  are  doubtful  whether  Jtida^  was  equally  a  trans« 
gressor  with  themselves.  I  have  heard  doubts  expressed  by 
persons,  of  more  than  common  decency  and  amiableness,  whether 
Satan  was  not  less  odious  to  God  than  they  were :  and  this  reason 
has  been  alleeed  for  the  doubt,  that  he  had  never  sinned  against 
forgiving  ancTredeeming  love.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  soul,  to  which  these  awful  subjects  are  thus  new,  and  which  is 
thus  terrified  by  its  first  views  of  them,  should  be  even  excessive 
in  its  self-condemnation. 

With  the  greatness  of  its  guilt,  the  greatness  of  its  danger  keeps 
an  equal  pace.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  naturally,  or  more  com- 
monly, occurs  to  the  mind  in  this  situation,  than  doubts,  whether 
such  guilt,  as  itself  has  accumulated,  can  be  forgiven.  7%e  Mercy 
o/Goa^  which  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  greater  than  our 
sinSj  to  be  above  the  heavens^  to  extend  to  all  generations^  and  to 
endure  for  ever,  is  often  doubted,  so  far  as  the  sinner  himself  is 
concerned;  admitted  easily  with  regard  to  othei*s,  and  with  regard* 
to  all  or  almost  all  others,  it  is  still  doubted  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  easily  believed  to  be  incapable  of  extending  to  him. 
Often  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin ;  and  often,  and  much,  is  he  busied  in  examining 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  sin.  Instead  of  self-flattery,  the  only 
employment  which  he  was  formerly  willing  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  his  spiritual  concerns,  and  which  he  indulged  in  every  foolish 
and  excessive  degree,  he  is  now  wholly  engaged  in  the  opposite 
career  of  self-condemnation ;  and  not  unirequently  pursues  it  to 
an  excess,  eaually  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Nor  is  he  at 
all  prone  to  feel,  that  he  is  now  equally  guilty  of  new  sin  in  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  forming  new  kinds  of  unpardonable  sins, 
as  before,  in  presuming,  without  warrant,  on  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy  towards  his  hardened  heart. 

All  these  emotions  are  also  greatly  heightened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  stupidity,  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart,  his 
U^ht-mindedness  and  self-iustification,  his  deafness  to  instruction, 
his  insensibility  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  the  reproofs  of  guilt,  and 
the  warnings  of  future  wo.  What  before  were  his  favourite 
pursuits  he  now  considers  as  the  means  of  his  ruin ;  what  before 
was  the  object  of  his  delight  is  now  the  object  of  his  abhorrence. 
That  which  was  once  his  support,  is  now  his  terror :  that  which 
he  accounted,  and  boasted  of,  as  his  wisdom,  he  now  considers 
as  the  mere  madness  of  Bedlam.  Nor  can  he  explain  to  himself 
how  such  sottishness  could  ever  have  been  his  conduct,  or  his 
character. 

The  Bible,  now,  its  threatenings  and  promises,  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  ordinances,  assume  an  aspect  wholly  new ;  for  the  first 
time  real,  solemn,  important ;  the  only  ground  of  his  distress ;  and 
Ibe  only  source  of  bis  possible  comfort    Thesame  truth  and  veal^ 
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iff  if  tfte  84me  solemnity  and  importance,  at  once  invest  tb^  prayers, 
sermons,  and  other  religious  instructions,  which  he  has  heard  from 
his  parents,  from  ministers,  and  from  other  persons  of  piety.  ^  Why 
they  did  not  always,  and  of  course,  wear  these  characteristics,  ii 
now  his  astonishment ;  why  he  did  not  covet  them,  listen  to  tbem, 
and  obey  them.  Madness,  entire  and  dreadful,  he  now  readily  ac- 
knowledges was  in  his  heart  from  the  beginning ;  and  ha^  hitherto 
constituted  his  only  moral  character. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  supposed,  that  this  is,  inform^  an  exact  at- 
count  of  the  state  of  every  convinced  sinner.    In  substance^  it  may 
be  considered  as  universally  just.    Some  such  sinners  are  subjects 
of  fer  more  deep  and  distressing  convictions,  than  others  ;  convic- 
tions much  longer  continued ;  respecting  some  of  these  objects 
mcNre^  and  others  less;  producing  more  erroneous  conclusions) 
greater  self-condemnation,  deeper  desjx^ndency,  and,  universally, 
more  distressing  agitation.     Some  minds  are  naturally  more  ex^ 
quisitely  capable  of  feeling,  than  others  ;  more  prone  to  sink ;  Ics* 
prepared  to  hope,  to  exert  themselves,  to  reason,  and  to  admit  the 
conclusions,  which  flow  from  reasoning ;  less  ready  to  receive  cott* 
solatibn;  and  more  ready  to  yield  to  mese,  as  well  as  other^  temp^ 
tations.    Some  have  been  better  instructed  in  early  life ;  have  been 
more  conscientious,  amiable,  and  exemplary ;  ana  have  less  to  re*> 
proach  themselves  with  in  their  past  conduct.    The  Spirit  of  God, 
alM>,  may  choose  to  affect,  and  probably  does  affect  different  minds 
in  different  manners.    Finally ;  some  mmds  may  be  more  surround- 
ed by  temptations  and  dangers,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  widl 
friends  less  accessible,  counsels  less  wise,  and  directions  less  safe^ 
in  this  season  of  trial  and  sorrow.    From  these  and  many  other 
concurring  causes  it  happens,  that  inform,  degree,  and  c^^timtanct^ 
convictions  operate  very  differently  on  different  minds:  nor  ca^ 
Any  human  skill  limit  them  in  these  respects. 

It  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  here,  that  there  are  person*, 
especially  oi  a  steady,  serene  disposition,  educated  in  a  careful^  re- 
iigioas  manner,  and  habitually  of  unblameable  lives,  in  whom  thfe 
process  of  conviction  is  conformed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  ^efi*- 
eral  character.  These  persons,  to  the  time  of  their  conversion, 
have,  not  uncommonly,  no  remarkable  fears  or  hc^es,  sorrows  ot 
joys*  Conscientiously,  but  calmly,  they  oppose  sin ;  evenly,  bat 
ffltldly,  they  sorrow  for  it ;  and  steadily,  but  with  no  great  ardour 
of  feeling,  they  labour  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  me.  In  ibe 
frccount,  which  they  give  of  their  religioos  views,  and  emotioat^ 
ihere  is  Kttle  to  excite  any  peculiar  deme  of  comfort  in  ih^ffi' 
vdves,  or  of  hope  concerning  them  in  others*  Still  their  lives  W* 
often  distinguished  by  uncommon  excellence.  Their  progress  il 
not  that  of  a  torrent  now  violent,  now  sluggish  and  staijn^nt,  but 
that  of  a  river  silently,  and  uniformly,  moving  onward,  ^nd  Jifever 
delaying  its  coarse  a  moment  in  its  way  towards  the  oc^o.  I* 
^■^    s  persons  a  critical  eye  may  ifiscem  a  feed,  un wai  pug  ^e  of 
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Acfr  daty^  a  perpetual  repetition  of  good  WoAa^  a  coatinuli  ad- 
vance towards  the  consummation  of  the  Christian  character. 

In  siAsiance,  however,  this  work  is  the  same  in  all  minds*  AU 
really  discern  the  importance,  reasonableness,  and  justice,  of  the 
divine  law ;  their  own  violations  of  its  precepts ;  tiie  guilt,  whick 
they  have  in  this  manner  incurred  ;  the  righteoysness  of  Ood,  in 
punishing  them  for  it ;  and  the  extreme  danger,  to  which  th^y  art 
therefore  exposed*  No  sinner  can  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  witb* 
out  seeing  the  evil  and  danger  of  the  one,  and  the  excellence  and 
safety  of  the  other.  No  sinner  can  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  with- 
out knowing,  and  acknowledging,  his  own  sin  and  danger  ^  tlierea«* 
tonableness  of  the  divine  law ;  and  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing 
bis  transgressions. 

IIL  l%e  immediaU  consequences  of  this  c<mviction  next  demamd 
ent*  attention^ 

On  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  beginning,  that 
the  sinner  is  still  altogether  a  sinner.  The  only  difference  between 
his  present  and  former  character  is,  that,  before,  he  was  an  tmoMs* 
timced^  and  now,  a  convinced^  sinner.  Before,  be  was  ignorant  of 
his  true  character :  now  he  understands  it  clearly. 

Hence,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  his  resolutions,  efforts,  and 
conduct,  will  partake  of  his  general  character ;  and  will  of  course 
be  sinful.  Between  his  conscience  and  his  affections,  tl^ere  is  noir 
a  more  complete  and  open  opposition,  than  ever  before.  His  toA* 
science  justifies  God,  approves  of  the  divine  law,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  acquiesces  in  his  condemnation ;  but  his  heart  is  still  utteri|y 
opposed  to  all  these  things,  and  usually  more  opposed  to  them 
than  ever*    ■ 

He  is,  indeed,  afraid  to  sin  ;  but  it  is  because  he  dreads  the  pun* 
isbment  annexed  to  it;  not  because  he  hates  the  sin.  Nor  is  it  an 
vnlcnown,  nor  probably  a  .very  unfrequent,  case,  that  these  verjr 
fears  become  to  him  motives  to  continue  in  sin,  and  even  to  give 
hinself  up  whollv  to  sinning.  Under  the  influence  of  his  fears,  he 
18  not  unfrequently  disposed  to  conclude,  that  there  is  no  hope  fer 
him ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  may  as  well,  and  even  better,  indulge 
himself  in  wickedness,  than  attempt  a  repentance  and  reformatiooi 
which  his  deceitful  heart,  and  probably  all  his  spiritual  enemieti 
represent  as  too  late,  and  therefore  fruitless.  From  this  danger, 
some,  it  is  not  improbable,  never  escape ;  but  return^  like  ike  cbf 
to  his  vomitj  and  like  the  sowy  that  zoas  washed^  to  her  wallowing  im 
the  mire.  Still,  I  apprehend,  this  is  verv  far  from  being  a  commea 
case.  A  verv  small  number  only,  as  I  believe, compared  with  the 
whole,  yield  themselves  up  to  ruin  in  this  deplorable  manner*  PeN 
hapB  no  one,  who  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  gain  eternal  life,  wae 
ever  finally  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

To  such,  as  perseveringly  continue  in  their  endeavours,  4he  next 
natural  step  in  their  projgress,  the  first  sreat  consequence  of  am- 
vktaon  af  eio,  is  to  inquire  most  earnesdy  ta^  thsj/ shall  Jki$i$ 
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mveJU  Of  the  anguish,  produced  by  such  conviction,  the  text  for* 
nishes  us  with  a  very  forcible  example.  No  picture  was  perhaps 
ever  more  striking,  than  that  which  is  eiven  us  of  the  extreme 
agitation  of  the  Jailer,  in  the  text.  He  called  for  a  lights  and  sprang 
m,  and  came  tremblings  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  SUas  /  and 
$aid^  Sirsy  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  An  agitation,  not  unlike 
this,  frequently  occupies  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  prompts  them 
with  the  same  earnestness  to  make  the  same  solemn  and  afiectiog 
inquiry. 

Antecedendy  to  this  period,  the  sinner  has,  in  many  instancej^ 
lived  without  a  single  sober  thought  of  asking  this  question  at  alL 
Qo  thy  way  for  thts  time  ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season^  I  mill 
call  for  thee  ;  has  been  his  only  language  to  repentance  and  reform- 
ation*    The  subject  has  never  become  seriously  interesting  to  him 
before.     Before,  he  has  never  seen  his  guilt,  nor  his  danger.     Be* 
fore,  he  has  not  wished  for  salvation  ;,nas  found  good  enough  in 
the  world,  in  sin,  and  in  sense,  to  prevent  all  anxiety  about  futaie 
good ;  considered  this  as  present  and  real ;  and  regarded  thai  as 
custant,  doubtful,  and  imaginary*    But  now  his  danger  of  ruin,  and 
his  necessity  of  deliverance,  appear  in  their  full  strength*     In  cbia 
situation,  he  makes  this  great  inquiry  with  all  possible  solicitude. 
His  happiness,  his  life,  his  soul,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  lost 
for  ever,  are  felt  to  be  suspended'  on  the  answer*     He  beoolds 
God,  his  own  enemy,  and  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  sin  and  im* 
penitence,  now  rising  up  to  destroy  him  utterly,  and  to  pour  out 
upon  him  his  wrath  and  indignation.     In  the  deepest  anguish  he 
searches  with  prying  eyes  for  a  place  of  safety* 

Here  he  first  finds  himself  at  a  total  loss  concerning  what  he  shall 
do.  Here  he  first  discovers  his  own  ignorance  of  this  great  sub- 
ject* Before,  he  was  richj  and  had  need  of  nothing ;  had  eyes, 
which  saw  clearly  all  wisdom ;  understood  all  that  he  needed  to 
know,  or  do;  and  wanted  no  instruction  nor  information  from  oth- 
ers* Now  he  first  finds  himself  to  be,  and  to  have  been  poor^  and 
wretchedy  and  miserable^  and  blind^  and  nakedj  and  in  want  of  all 
things.  Now,  instead  of  deciding  on  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, and  difficulty,  in  Theology,  and  deciding  roundly  without 
examination,  or  knowledge,  he  is  desirous  of  being*  instructed  in 
small  and  plain  things ;  and  instead  of  feeling  his  former  contempt 
for  those,  who  are  skilled  in  them,  he  becomes  humble,  docile,  de- 
sirous of  being  taught,  and  disposed  to  regard  with  sincere  respect 
such  as  are  able  to  teach  him. 

At  the  same  time,  he  especially  betakes  himself  to  the  source  of 
all  instruction  in  things  of  this  nature :  the  Word  of  God.  This 
book  he  searches  with  all  anxiety  of  mind,  to  find  information,  and 
hope*  The  threatenings  and  alarms,  which  before  hindered  trim 
from  reading  the  Scriptures,  now  engage  him  to  read  them*  His 
own  danger  and  guilt  he  now  labours  thoroughly  to  learn ;  and  is 
impatient  to  know  the  worst  of  his  case*    Whatever  he  finds  there 
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recorded,  he  readily  admits,  however  painful,  and  employs  himself 
no  more  either  in  doubting,  or  finding  fault.  To  the  former  he  has 
bidden  adieu:  the  latter  he  knows  to  be  fruitless*  However  cuilty 
the  Bible  exhibits  him,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  himself  as  oeing 
at  least  equally  guilty.  However  dangerous  it  declares  his  case  to 
be,  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  danger. 

In  this  distress,  it  will  be  easily  supposed,  he  also  searches  far 
the  means  of  deliverance.  For  these  he  labours  with  the  deepest 
concern.  Hence  he  reads,  examines,  and  ponders,  with  an  inter- 
est, new  and  peculiar;  with  fear  and  trembling;  with  critical 
attention  to  every  sentiment,  declaration,  and  word ;  with  an  ear^ 
nest  disposition  to  find  relief  and  consolation  in  any  and  every 
passage,  where  it  can  be  found.  The  Bible  is  now  no  longer  the 
neglected,  forgotten,  despised  book,  which  it  formerlv  was ;  but 
his  chief  resort;  the  man  of  his  counsel^  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
To  him  it  has  now  become,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  means  of  eternal  life. 

All  the  difficulties,  which  heretofore  prevented  him  from  being 

E resent  in  the  house  of  Godj  have  now  vanished.  The  disagreea- 
le  weather,  the  personal  indispositions,  the  indolence  which 
seemed  like  an  indisposition,  the  plainness  of  the  preacher,  the 
inelegance  of  the  sermon,  and  the  imperfection  gf  the  psalmody, 
keep  him  at  home  no  more.  In  this  solemn  place  he  listens  to  all 
that  is  uttered ;  and  watches  all  that  is  done.  The  preacher'^s  words 
become  as  goads ;  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and 
the  Spirity  ^  the  joints  and  marrow. 

At  his  former  listlessness  he  is  how  amazed ;  as  well  as  at  that, 
which  he  stilL  beholds  in  others  around  him.  The  Sabbath^  no 
longer  a  dull,  wearisome  day,  of  which  the  hours  dragged  heavily, 
and  during  which  he  coula  hardly  find  any  tolerable  means  of 
passing  the  time,  now  becomes  a  season  of  activity  and  industry, 
unceasm^  and  intense;  a  season,  waited  for  with  anxiety,  and  wel- 
comed with  hope  and  joy.  7%«  sanctuary,  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
place  of  mere  confinement,  as  the  scene  of  tedious,  dull,  unmeaning 
rites,  where  grave  people  were  believed  to  assemble  for  scarcely 
any  other  purpose,  except  to  keep  gay  ones  in  order,  has  now 
become  the  hmse  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven^  the 
place,  where  he  expects  to  find,  if  he  finds  at  all,  an  escape  firom 
death,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  he  cries  mightily  unto  God  for  deliverance  from 
sin  and  ruin.  Prayer,  long,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
unused,  unknown,  and  untnought  of,  or,  if  thought  of  at  all,  and 
attempted,  always  a  burden,  now  becomes  his  most  natural  con- 
duct. He  sees,  and  feels,  that  God  alone  can  deliver  him ;  and 
therefore  irresistibly  looks  to  him  for  deliverance ;  oftentimes,  in- 
deed, with  fear  even  to  pray,  from  the  strone  sense  which  be 
entertains  of  his  absolute  unworthiness ;  and  his  unfitness  to 
perform  this  first,  most  natural,  most  reasonable,  of  all  reUgioot 
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services.  Sensible  liow  impure  aa  appearance  he  must  make 
before  that  God,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean^  arid  mhosi 
arngsls  are  charged  withfolly^  he  feels  unwilling,  like  ih^  Ptibliean^ 
even  to  lift  up  his  eyes  towards  Heaven ;  but,  smiting  his  breast, 
cries  oat  with  importunate  anguish,  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinn&r! 
But  he  cannot  be  orei^en/aa  from  praying*  His  cries  for  mercjr, 
and  those  at  times  involuntary  and  ejacuiatory,  are  forced  from 
him  hv  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  bis  fears  of  perdition.  They 
often  oreak  out  in  his  walks,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  employments, 
and  in  his  occasional  journeyings :  they  spring  from  his  oiediia- 
tioAs ;  they  ascend  from  his  pillow.  The  question,  whether  a 
sinner  shall  be  directed  to  pray,  has  become  nugatory  to  him ;  and 
lias  been  decided,  not  by  metaphysical  disquisition,  but  by  the 
controlling  anguish  of  his  heart. 

During  this  season  of  struggling  for  salvation,  it  is  no  unfrequent 
lihing  for  his  despondency  to  continue,  to  return  at  intervals  with 
more  weight,  and  to  sink  him  deeper  in  distress  \  according  to  the 
ififfMreot  states  of  his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  subjects, 
which  occupy  his  thoughts. 

It  is  ail  along  to  be  kept  in  view,  that,  as  I  have  heretofore  re- 
narked,  this  state  of  things  is  very  different  in  different  persqms  ; 
•varying  almost  ^dlessly  in  manner  and  degree ;  in  some  mstancss 
comparatively  calm,  auiet,  and  of  an  even  tenour ;  in  others  dis- 
turbed,  distressed,  and  tumukuous.  Still  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
Wed,  that  substantially  it  is  the  same. 

During  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  the  siooer 
A»rsakes,  of  course,  many  of  his  former  favourite  objects ;  espe- 
cially  his  diversions,  his  gayety,  his  loose  companions,  and  xui 
haunts  of  sin.  These  he  now  perceives,  and  feels,  to  be  the  seats, 
And  sources,  of  temptation,  danger,  and  sorrow.  Hence  he  shuns 
((hem  with  vigilant  care,  and  lively  dread ;  not  from  virtuous  jik> 
lives,  but  from  the  fear  of  rendering  his  case  more  dreadful  an4 
liopc^ess. 

But  none  of  his  efforts  give  him  rest.  Neither  his  affections, 
desires,  nor  labours,  are  virtuous  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  or  com* 
raendable  in  the  sight  of  God.  His  sense  of  danger  only,  and  his 
apprehension  of  thS  inestimable  invportance  of  escaping,  originally 
asleep  or  dead ;  is  now  alive  and  awake^  This  feeling  and  its 
necessary  effects,  constitute  the  only  chanjgc  in  his  condition.  No 
real  goodness,  no  moral  excellence,  noticing  really  acceptable  io 
God,  is  yet  begun  in  his  miad,  <wr  supposed  to  be  begijui.  To  be 
sensible  that  we  are  sinners,  is  not  the  result  of  virtue.  There  is 
no  real  goodness  in  being  afraid  of  the  ancer  of  God.  There  is  not, 
necessarily,  any  thing  holy  in  acknowledging,  that  God  is  just  in 
ifrflicting  punistwaent,  which  has  beea  deserved.  These  things 
may  aU  exist  without  any  hatred  of  sisU^  and  love  to  God,  or  an/ 
fiuth  in  the  Redeemer. 
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The  prayers,  which  he  daily  offers  up  to  his  Maker,  arc  not  the 
offspring  of  piety,  but  of  terror.  The  Child,  who  sees  the  rod 
brought  out  to  view,  and  beholds  correction  at  the  door,  is  ever  ' 
ready  to  supplicate  for  pity  and  forgiveness,  and  to  promise  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  his  escape  from  the  impending  danger. 
Yet  he  is  not  of  course  a  dutiful  cniW. 

Still  these  efforts  of  the  sinner  are  useful  to  him.  No  unregene* 
rated  man  was  probably  ever  conyinced,  except  by  trying  his  own 
strength,  that  he  was  unable,  of  himself,  to  pierform  virtuous  ac- 
tions; to  pray,  to  serve,  and  to  glorify  God:  unable,  I  mean,  in 
this  sense;  that  he  has  no  heart,  no  inclination,  to  perform  these 
duties ;  and  that  he  will  never  possess  a  better  disposition,  but  by 
the  renovating  agencv  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  he  labours, 
however,  the  more  clearly  he  will  perceive  his  services  to  be  all 
essentially  defective,  and  really  sinful.  The  more  he  prays,  the 
more  unworthy  he  pronounces  his  prayers.  An  unconvinced  sin- 
ner always  believes  that  he  can  pray  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
God :  a  convinced  sinner  readily  aeclares,  that  he  cannot  pray  in  a 
manner,  acceptable,  not  to  God,  but  even  to  himself. 

In  the  struggle  thus  continued,  and  thus  earnestly  conducted,  he 
learns  how  obstinate  his  sinful  dispositions  are,  and  with  what  hope- 
less difficulty  they  are  to  be  overcome.  Convini:ed  at  length,  toat 
all  his  efforts  must,  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  God,  prove 
entirely  vain,  he  casts  off  all  his  dependence  on  himself,  and  turns 
his  eye  to  God,  with  the  feelines  of  Peter,  when  beginning  to  sink, 
and  cries  out  in  his  language,  lA>rd  save  mcj  or  I  perish! 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn  the  use  and  influenee  of  the 
Law  of  God  in  promoting  the  work  of  conversion* 

The  Law  evidently  begins  this  work  in  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps, 
in  more  accurate  language,  it  bedns,  and  produces,  that  state  of 
thought  and  affection,  in  which  the  Soul  is  usually  turned  to  God« 
Without  the  terrors  of  the  Law  this  state  of  mind  would  manifestly 
never  be  produced,  unless  the  whole  tenour  of  Divine  Providence 
should  be  changed.  Yet  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  pre-requisile  to  conversion.  The  sinner  entirely  needs 
thus  to  understand,  and  feel,  his  condition  ;  his  guilt,  his  danger,  his 
helplessness,  and  his  absolute  necessity  of  beins  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace.  By  the  Law  alone  is  he  enabled  clearly  to  see, 
and  strongly  to  feel,  these  interesting  things.  From  the  same 
source  of  instruction  he  learns  the  true  nature  of  his  own  efforts : 
for  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  this  standard  of  perfection^ 
that  he  sees  how  destitute  they  are  of  all  real  holiness,  ana  how  una- 
vailing to  recommend  hiip  to  God.  In  a  word,  from  die  Law  onhr 
does  he  gain  the  knowledge,  that  he  is  spiritually  ndfc,  and  staaa . 
in  infimte  need  of  the  divine  Physician. 
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fidly.  TTleM  oft^ervahoru  o/w  f eorA  tct  the  nieei$ih/^  a$  well  as  i 

/illness^  of  that  preachings  which  explains  j  and  enforces^  the  naiun 
efthe  Law. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  both  preachers  themselves,  andmanj 
other  persons,  condemn  the  preaching  of  the  Law*  These  per- 
sons dwell  much  on  the  endearing  benevolence  of  the  Grosp>el,  the 
rkhes  of  the  Divine  Goodness  displayed  in  it,  and  the  importance, 
aftd  wisdom,  of  wini^ing  sinners  to  embrace  it.  On  the  otuer  kandi 
th^y  censure  with  no  small  seventy  the  preaching  of  the  law,  aod 
those  who,  in  this  manner,  attempt  to  alarm  sinners  coQcemiBg 
their  moral  condition.  If  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  tUs 
discourse,  are  admitted  to  be  just ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that 
these  persons  know  very  little  of  the  important  subjects,  whick 
iSxej  handle  in  this  free  and  unhappy  manner*  They  must  plainly 
be  Ignorant  of  the  nature  both  of  tne  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  of  this 
sinner's  danger  and  guilt ;  the  means  of  his  deliverance  ;  the  na^ 
tftre  of  both  conviction  and  conversion ;  the  use  of  convictions  to* 
wards  conversion ;  and  the  use  of  the  Law  in  exciting  them. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  Law  is  absolutely 
negesiary  to  rouse  the  sinner  from  his  sleep  of  death,  to  pomt  out 
•til  hitn  his  danger,  and  to  induce  him  to  seek  for  relief*  To  tiie 
M<iessity  of  the  Law  for  this  purpose,  the  necessity  of  preachiiig 
it,  is  exactly  proportioned.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  tndv 
So  long  as  this  is  kept  out  of  view,  other  things  will  only  sooth 
.the  sinner.  If  he  views  God  as  merciful  without  any  regard  to  his 
justice,  as  forgiving. without  solid  reasons :  without  an  atooemenL 
and  without  the  application  of  that  atonement  to  himself;  he  wilt 
be  fearfully  deceived ;  and  trust  in  that  mercy,  on  terms,  and  with 
views,  agreeably  to  which  it  can  never  be  exercised. 

This  method  of  decrying  the  divine  Law,  and  the  preaching  of 
it,  is  a  dangerous  method  of  flattering  sinners  to  destruction,  and 
of  itwing  piUmos  under  all  arm-holes. 

Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  acted  in  a  very  different 
lAanner.  Th^y  stun^  sinners  to  the  quick;  pricked  them  to  the 
heart  with  strong,  solemn,  and  affecting  representations  of  their 
eailt,  their  danger,  and  their  approaching  damnation  ;  roused  them 
from  their  slumbers ;  and  forced  them  to  listen,  feel,  and  act. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  case  shows  the  reasonableness,  and  excellen* 
cy,  of  their  example,  and  the  proprietv  and  wisdomof  following  it ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out  the  folly  of  those  who  disuse. 
as  well  as  those  who  censure,  preachmg  of  this  nature.  We  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid,  lest  sinners  in  modern  times  should  be  more 
easily  affected,  than  they  were  in  ancient  times.  Their  hearts  are 
by  no  means  peculiarly  tender;  but,  like  the  hearts  of  those  who 
Kved  in  former  days,  resemble  the  rocky  aad  need  both  the  fire  and 
the  hammer  to  break  them  in  pieces.         ^ 

Some  persons  are  probably  afraid  to  preach  in  this  manner,  lest 
they  should  give  pain  to  their  hearers,  and  hazard  then*  own  popu- 
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larity.  These  men  either  destroy,  or  prevent,  much  good,  by 
standing  in  the  place  of  such  preachers,  as,  like  Boanerges^  would 
thunder  an  alarm  in  the  ears  of  sleeping  guilt,  and  rouse  the  torpid 
soul  to  a  sense  of  its  danger. 

3dly.  From  these  observations  we  also  learn  the  necessity  &f  the 
Oosvel  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 

It  the  sinner  were  left  wholly  to  the  Law,  he  would  sink,  and  die : 
for  k  gives  him  neither  encouragement  nor  hope.  *While  the  Law 
isof  imghty  and  indispensable  use,  to  rouse  him  from  his  sloth,  and 
awaken  him  to  vigorous  exertions  for  his  deliverance ;  the  Gospel 
is  the  only  foundation  of  hope,  that  these  exertions  will  be  of  any 
use.  Without  this  hope  he  would  do  nothing,  but  despair.  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  Gospel  should  follow  the  Law  in 
all  sound  preaching ;  that,  when  the  sinner  is  roused  to  inquiii^ 
tcJuit  he  shall  do  to  he  saved^  he  may  find  encoorageneat  in  ijU  glo- 
rious promises  and  invitations.  In  this  manner  he  learns,  on  th^ 
one  hand,  bis  ruined  condition  by  nature  and  by  pracdce,  and^  on 
the  other,  that  safe  and  happy  state,  into  which  he  majr  be  iiitn^ 
duced  bv  thk  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  adaptation,  and  utility,  of  ihf 
whole  Word  of  God,  to  the  purposes  designed  by  it,  are  stBoagly 
manifest ;  the  wisdom  of  all  things  contained  in  it,  as  the  wonToi 
life ;  their  excellency,  their  glory,  and  their  resemblance  to  its  Axh 
thor.  Thus,  also,  is  it  conmiended  to  our  study,  contcBiplatioQ, 
wonder^  and  praise. 
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EpHBSLurs  W.  22—04. — That  ye  put  ^,  concerning  the  firmer  eenperatUitm^  Ae 
M  man  which  it  corrupt  aecordung  to  the  deceitful  lutte;  And  be  remawed  im  the 
tfirit  ofyourmind;  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  maUf  which^  after  QadL^  it  croaUd 
tn  righteiutmete  and  true  holineet. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  described  the  situation  and  condudj  of 
a  Convinced  sinner.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  exhibit  the  Canver* 
Stan  of  the  same  sinner  to  God:  or  to  exhibit  what  in  that  discoune 
I  called  the  attendants  of  Regeneration. 

In  the  text,  connected  with  the  17th  verse,  the  Ephesitms  are  com- 
manded to  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds j  ami  to  put  on  the  new 
man;  or,  in  a  more  strict  accordance  with  the  original  languaee,  to 
cast  etway  the  old,  and  be  clothed  with  the  new  man.     It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of 
the  new  Converts,  at  their  baptism ;  who  are  said  at  this  ordinance 
to  have  cast  away  their  old  garments,  as  a  symbol  of  their  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with  new  ones,  as  a  token 
of  their  assumption  of  holiness.    It  has  also  been  supposed,  that 
the  Aposde  alludes  to  the  custom  of  Actors,  who  changed  their 
clothes  whenever  they  changed  their  characters.    The  allusion  is, 
however,  so  natural  and  femUiar,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 
far  for  an  explanation. 

To  put  off  the  old  man^  and  to  put  on  the  new  man^  are,  in  the 
text,  exhibited  as-equivalent  to  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
tsUndj  that  is,  to  being  the  subjects  of  Regeneration.  This  doctrine 
is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  declarations,  that  the  old  man  is  cor^ 
rupt^  and  that  the  new  man  is  created^  after  God^  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  That  to  renounce  the  former  of  these  characters, 
and  to  assume  the  latter,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  regenerated, 
no  person,  probably,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  subject,  will 
dispiite. 

Under  these  two  heads,  then,  I  shall  now  consider  the  further 
progress  of  this  Convinced  Sinner  ;  viz. 

I.  His  renunciation  of  sin  ;  and, 

II.  His  .Assumption  of  holiness,  as  his  future  character. 

As  these  co-exist  in  the  mind,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
them  apart. 

When  the  convinced  sinner  has,  by  a  succession  of  earnest  efforts 
to  save  himself,  proved  his  utter  inability  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant work ;  the  next  natural  step,  and  that,  whicn  he  then  be- 
comes convinced  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take,  is  to 
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cast  himself  ii^holly  upon  God.  He  sees  himself  perfectly  help- 
less; and,  if  left  to  himself,  utterly  ruined.  In  the  anguish  of 
mind,  produced  by  this  view  of  his  situation,  he  casts  himself  at 
the  footstool  of  Divine  Mercv,  as  a  mere  suppliant;  as  devoid  of 
any  recommendation  to  the  ravour  of  God ;  as  a  ruined,  miserable 
creature;  as  justly  condemned  ;  as  justly  to  be  punished;  as  bav* 
ing  no  hope',  but  in  mere  forgiveness ;  as  desiring  salvation  of  mere 

S-ace  ancf  sovereign  love  ;  as  without  any  power  of  atoning  for 
s  sins,  by  any  thing  which  he  can  do ;  as  capable  of  being  saved, 
only  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  as  incapable  of 
renewing  himself,  or  of  being  renewed,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost*  All  these  things  are/c//,  and  not  merely  understood; 
not  merely  considered  as  being  proved,  or  capable  of  proof,  by 
sound  argument.  The  several  trials,  which  the  mind  has  made, 
have  of  themselves  become  proofs  of  the  highest  kind,  to  which  it 
now  opposes  neither  objection  nor  doubt.  Its  views  have  been 
too  clear  to  be  denied,  or  questioned  ;  and  the  frame  of  the  mind, 
its  anxiety  and  distress,  renders  it  even  impatient  of  the  suggest- 
ion of  uncertainty. 

Self-righteousness  is,  therefore,  now  relinquished.  The  pride 
of  saving  himself,  either  wbollv  or  partially,  is  now  given  up;  and 
the  sinner  is  humbly,  and  easily,  satisfied  to  be  saved  by  Christ. 
To  his  atonement,  to  his  infinite  compassion,  he  looks  for  the  aid, 
which,  though  felt  before  to  be  unnecessary,  he  now  reeards  as 
absolutely  and  infinitely  necessarv  to  prevent  him  from  bemg  lost. 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  state  of  views  and  disposition, 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  usually,  perhaps  always,  communicates 
to  him  the  new  hearty  the  right  spirit,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

It  will  here  be  useful,  and  probably  necessary,  to  guard  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  me  against  a  common  and  very  natural 
error  concerning  this  important  subject. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  that  m  some  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
of  that  process  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  here  described,  there 
i$  something  done,  of  a  meritorious  nature  /  something  so  pleasing 
to  God,  that  on  account  of  it  he  bestows  this  incomprenensible 
blessing.  In  my  own  view,  this  opinion  is  wholly  unscriptural, 
and  altogether  dangerous.  If  God  gives  the  virtuous  disposition 
intendec^  then  it  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  before  it  was  thus  given :  , 
and,  as  this  disposition  is  the  only  source  of  virtuous  action  in  the 
mind ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  there  can  be  no  such  action  before 
it  is  communicated.  That  God  does  in  fact  give  it  by  his  Spirit 
has,  I  trust,  been  heretofore  proved.  Antecedently  to  Regenera- 
tion, then,  there  is  no  virtuous  action  in  the  mind,  m  the  true  and 
Evangelical  sense  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  two  distinct  sources 
of  virtue,  and  two  different  kinds  of  virtuous  action. 

It  will,  here,  be  naturally  asked,  What,  then,  is  the  true  nature 
of  this  subject  ?     What  is  the  use  of  Conviction  of  sin  ?     Why  does 
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Chd  tommvmcaie  such  a  disposition  io  suck  sinners,  as  ars  tjff^eeimal' 
h/  convinced  of  their  sins^  rather  than  to  any  others  ? 

In  answer  to  these  reasonable  questions  I  observe,  that  the  toe 
of  such  conviction  is  to  bring  the  sinner  to  a  just  view  of  his  az^n  cor^ 
aitton  and  character^  as  a  sinner  ;  of  the  character  of  GW,   09  his 
Sovereign  ;  oftAe  divine  law^  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  of  the  ckm^ 
ccter  of  Christy  as  his  Saviour  ;  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  inier^ 
est  in  his  redemption  for  the  attainment  of  salvation;  and  of  the  e*- 
cellency  and  importance  of  holiness^  in  all  its  branches j  as  a   moral 
chardtter  indispensable  to  entitle  him  to  the  favour  and  approtHUim 
of  God.    Without  these  apprehensions  it  would  be  very  cfifficult  to 
conceive  how  a  sinner  could  become  the  subject  of  those  exercises, 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  Conversion  to  God.    For  exampfey 
how  can  the  sinner,  who  does  not  clearly  see  the  evil,  odiousness, 
and  malignity  of  sin,  ever  be  supposed  to  hate  sin,  mourn  for  it, 
or  abstain  from  it  in  future  periods  ?    How,  unless  he  disoera  the 
excellency  and  obligation  of  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty  for  himsef^ 
can  he  discern  either  the  guilt  of  his  transgressions,  or  the  neces* 
sity  and  value  of  his  future  obedience  ?    How,  unless  he  be  fully 
convinced,  of  the  justice  and  glory  of  God  in  hating,  and  condemn- 
ing sin,  can  he  acknowledge  God  to  be  a  reasonable  or  righteous 
Sovereign  f    And  how  can  he  ingenuously,  and  Tolantarily,  tam 
to  him  at  all  ?  Finally ;  if  he  do  not  perceive  his  own  helplessnest, 
and  his  insufSciency  to  save  himself,  how  can  he  betake  himself  at 
all  to  Him  for  salvation  ?    How,  if  he  does  not  reaUze  the  fitness 
.  of  Christ  to  be  trusted  with  his  soul,  and  all  its  concerns,  as  able^ 
willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  to  the  utt.ermosty  all  that  mil  come 
tmto  God  by  him,  can  he  believe  on  him,  or  trust  in  him,  fbrtti^se 
infinite  blessings  ? 

When  God  bestows  the  new  disposition  on  the  sinner,  in  the 
'state  above  described,  rather  than  m  his  ordinary  state,  be  ^kta 
this,  I  apprehend,  not  because  the  sinner  has  merited  this  hies^ 
ing,  or  any  other^  at  his  hands  ;  but  because  he  has  now  become 
possessed  of  such  a  character,  and  such  views,  as  render  the  torn- 
munication  of  it  fit  and  proper  in  itselt  God  never  extends  mercjt 
io  sinners^  because  of  their  desert^  or  worthy  bvi  because  they  neat 
his  mercy^  When  ne  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  save  the 
Apostate  race  of  .^dcTTn,  it  was  not  because  these  apostates  had 
merited,  but  because  they  needed,  such  kindness  at  his  hands,  it 
was  a  mere  act  of  grace ;  or  free,  sovereign  love.  The  commjff* 
nication  of  it  was  not  a  reward,  conferred  on  worth ;  for  they  plain- 
ly had  none ;  but  a  free  gift  to  mere  necessity  and.  distress.  Cbrirt 
camej  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  tost:  and  to  callj  ndt 
righteous  beings,  biU  sinners  to  repentance*  The  Father,  in  *the 
parable,  did  not  admit  the  Prodigal  into  his  family  and  favour,  on 
account  of  any  services  which  he  had  rendered ;  for  he  had  rw- 
dercd  none  5  but  on  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin  of  his  jSoo, 
pleading  strongly  with  his  own  compassion.    Such  I  coBCeive  t^ 
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i         he  tbe  case  of  everj  convinced  sinner,  when  he  is  made  the  wih 

ject  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 
• '  But  there  is  a  plain  reason,  why  such  sinners  are  made  the  ob* 

e         jects  of  divine  mercy,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  complete  view 
L  of  their  guilt,  danger,  and  dependence  on  Crod  for  sanctificatiom 

k  mnd  deliverance,  rather  than  while  they  were  at  ease  in  sio,  and 

ff  self-justified  in  their  rebellion.    In  the  latter  situation,  they  were 

n         utterly  unprepared  either  to  feel,  or  understand,  the  nature  and 
fi  extent  of  the  divine  goodness  in  bestowing  these  blessings ;  ancF 

q  of  course  to  be  thankful,  obedient,  humble,  and  universally  virtu* 

i:  oas^  to  that  degree,  which  is  necessary  to  their  effectual  prepara- 

i  tion  for  heaven,  and  which  seems  inca pable  of  beinz  accomplished  im 

;  any  other  manner,  than  this,  which  1  have  descrioed.    A  deliver^ 

I  auce  is  both  understood,  and  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 

I  the  sense,  which  the  pei*son  delivereu  has  had,  of  his  danger.     A 

new  moral  character  is  welcomed,  in  proportion  to  the  feelings 
r  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  debasement,  and  disadvanta* 

ges,  of  the  character  previously  existing.      Universally,  every 
-  benefit  is  realized,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  our  own  necessity^ 

i  Thus  by  the  sense  of  nts  guilt,  danger,  and  need  of  salvation,   ex* 

!  perienced  under  the  conviction  of  his  sin,  the  sinner  is'  |n*epared 

I  with  the  utmost  advantage  to  receive  his  sanctification,  justifica* 

I  tiOA,  and  final  deliverance  from  eternal  ruin.     This  is  what  I  caU 

f  ihijfitness  of  the  sinner  for  the  reception  of  these  benefits  :  a  fitness, 

urbicfa  seems  indispensable ;  appearing,  plainly,  to  render  it  pro* 
per,  that  God  should  eive  these  blessings  to  a  convinced  sinner ; 
when  it  would  be  wholly  improper  to  give  them  to  the  same  sin- 
ner, while  unconvinced  and  insensible.  Benefits  are  wisely  con- 
ferred on  those  who  are  fitted  thoroughly  to  understand,  feel^  and 
acknowledge  them ;  and  unwisely  on  those  who  are  not ;  whose 
views  are  obscure,  whose  feelings  arc  blunt,  and  whose  acknowl- 
edgments, if  made  at  all,  are  wrune  from  them  by  the  hard  hand 
of  necessity.  In  the  former  case,  tne  benefits  may  be  said  to  be 
laid  out  well ;  in  the  latter,  lo  little  or  no  purpose. 

These  observations  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  a  subject^ 
which,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  merely  a  topic  of  debate  among 
Aeologians.  This  is,  the  true  nature,  and  efficacy,  of  the  prayers  of 
mch persons  as  are  under  conviction  of  sin.  Some  divines  have 
strongly  encouraged,  and  others  utterly  discouraged,  convinced 
ainoers  from  praying.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  founding  their 
opioions  on  the  declaration,  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an 
ahmnination  to  the  Lord,  observe,  that  the  prayers  of  convinced 
sinners  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God  •,  that  they  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  either  heard,  or  answered :  and  that,  therefbrci 
it  is  unjustifiable  to  advise  such  sinners,  or  any  sinners  whatever^ 
toprayatalL 

This  subject  will  hereafter  n^urally  offer  itself  for  discussion* 
I  shall  noi^  consider  it  only  so  far  as  my  present  purpose  demands. 
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According  to  the  opinion,  which  I  have  recited,  no  man  can,  "wiA 
any  propriety,  pray  for  his  regeneration.  The  sinner  cannot  pray 
for  it,  because  his  prayers  are  sinful  and  abominable.  The  saint 
cannot  pray  for  it,  with  propriety,  because  he  is  already  regenera- 
ted, and  cannot  possibly  either  need,  or  receive,  it.  Thus  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  given  to  man,  and  that  on  whick  all  other 
blessings  depend,  cannot  be  prayed  for  by  him  who  receives  it; 
and  stands,  therefore,  on  a  ground  totally  diverse  from  that,  on 
which  all  other  blessings  rest;  viz.  on  such  a  ground,  that  a  man 
can  never  ask  it  for  himself.  - 

The  prayers  of  convinced  sinners,  it  is  said,  are  insincere^  and 
therefore  abominable  to  God.   In  answer  to  this  objection  I  obserre, 
that  a  sinner,  whether  convinced  or  not,  may  undoubtedly  pray 
with  insincerity,  in  all  instances  ;  but  there  is  no  invincible  neces- 
sity, that  his  prayers  should  always  be  insincere,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  sinner.     A  sinner  may,  from  a  sense  of  his  danger  ana 
misery,  pray  as  sincerely  to  be  saved  from  that  danger  and  misery, 
as  a  jsaint.     His  disposition,  I  acknowledge,  is  still  sinful;  and  tus 
prayers  are  wholly  destitute  of  moral  goodness.     But  the  mere 
wish  to  be  saved  from  suffering,  is  neither  sinful  nor  holy.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the  instinctive  desire  of  every  percipient 
being;  without  which  he  would  cease  to  be  a  percipient  being. 
That  there  is  any  thing  hateful  to  God  in  this  wish,  whether 
expressed  in  prayer,  or  not,  I  cannot  perceive ;  nor  do  I  find 
it  declared,  either  by  Reason  or  Revelation.      It  may,  indeed, 
be  united  with  other  desires,  and  those  either  virtuous  or  sinful ; 
according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  ex- 
ists ;  and  the  whole  state  of  the  mind  may  be  accordingly  denomi- 
nated virtuous,  or  sinful.     Still  this  desire  is  neither  morally  good, 
nor  morally  evil ;  and,  therefore,  neither  pleasing,  nor  displeasing, 
as  such,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

That  God  pities  sinners,  as  mere  sufferers,  will  not  be  doubted: 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  his  Son,  to  redeem  them  from 
sin,  and  misery.  That  he  pities  them  more,  when  strongly  affect- 
ed with  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  misery,  than  when  at  ease  con- 
cerning both,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  believed.  The  sinner  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  an  object  of  compassion,  but  much  more,  when  feel- 
ing the  evils,  in  which  he  is  involved ;  and  1  can  see  no  reason, 
why  he  may  not  be  more  an  object  of  divine  compassion,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  of  ours.  The  cries  of  the  sinner  for  mercy  are 
not,  therefore,  in  themselves  sinful;  and  there  is  nothing  to  make 
the  sinner  less,  but  much,  apparently,  to  make  him  more,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  pity. 

As  the  sinner  knows,  that  regeneration  is  the  only  possible  mum 
of  escape,  and  safety  ;  so  he  may,  and  plainly  will,  feel,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  to  him,  as  of  scfttu.  Yot 
regeffbration,  then,  he  will  cry  with  the  same  ardoujc^  and  the  same 
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fipeedom  from  siDfulness  in  this  prayer,  considered  by  itself,  as  for 
saJvation,  or  deliverance  from  sufiering. 

That  the  prayers  of  unrcgenerate  men  are  not  virtuous,  must  uq* 
doubtedly  be  admitted :  for  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  which  does 
not  proceed  from  a  heart,  good  in  the  Evangelical  sense.  Tfaaf 
they  are  s'mful,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  must  also  be 
admitted,  at  least  by  me*  The  declaration  of  Solomon^  thzX  tie 
prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abominatiorij  appears  to  me,  togetbuer 
with  others  of  the  like  import,  to  be  a  description  of  the  prayers  qf 
wicked  men,<is  they  are  in  their  general  nature  ;  and  not  as  the  mere 
cries  of  a  suffering  creature  for  mercy.  In  these,  considered  by 
themselves,  I  see  nothing  of  a  sinful  nature.  They  are  not  indeed 
objects  of  the  divine  Complacency  ;  and  the  sinner,  who  offers  them^ 
is  clearly  an  object  of  the  divine  anger.  But  I  see  no  evidence, 
that  the  prayers  of  such  a  sinner  may  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  Be» 
nevolencey  and  regarded  by  the  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion. 
To  that  compassion  only  are  they  addressed*  The  cries  of  a  profli- 
gate vagrant  in  distress  render  him  more  property,  and  more  in- 
tensely,  an  object  of  compassion,  and  more  especially  entitled  to 
relief,  although  he  is  still  profligate,  from  a  ^ood  man,  ||ian  he 
would  be,  were  he  to  continue  insensible  and  nardened  under  his 
sufferines,  and  thus  utterlv  unfitt^  to  have  any  proper  views  of 
his  need  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  benemctor  in  furnishing 
it.  I  see  no  reason,  why  God  may  not  regard  suffering  sinners  in 
a  similar  manner.  That  he  does,  in  fact,  thus  regai4  them,  is,  I 
think,  unanswerably  evident:  Regeneration  re^Jarly  following 
such  prayers,  and  being  regularly  communicated  to  the  subjects  01 
them,  in  the  course  of  God's  Providence,  whenever  it  exists  at  all. 
That  this  is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  always,  the  fact,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  questioned.  All  sinners  under  conviction  pray ; 
and  of  such  sinners  all  converts  are  made.  To  convinced  sinners, 
crying  to  God  for  mercy.  Regeneration  is  communicated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  I  think,  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  ffiven  to  any  others.  As,  then,  the  whole  number  of  re- 
generated persons  is  formed  of  those,  who  have  been  convinced  ot 
sm,  and  who  have  been  diligently  employed  in  prayer,  while  under 
conviction ;  it  is  plain,  that  their  prayers  are  not  abominable,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  prevent  the  blessing,  prayed  Tor,  from  descend- 
ing upon  them ;  and  therefore,  not  in  sucn  a  sense,  as  rationally  to 
discourage  them  from  praying. 

The  prayer  of  the  Publican  is,  in  my  view,  a  clear  and  strong  il- 
lustration of  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  There  is  no  proof, 
nor  in  my  opinion  any  reasan  to  believe,  that  this  man  was  rcge>> 
nerated.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  himself,  in  his  prayer  to 
God,  to  be  a  sinner.  As  this  declaration  is  put  into  his  mouth  by 
our  Saviour;  it  must,  I  think,  be  considered  not  only  as  a  sincere 
declaration,  but  a  correct  one ;  expressing  with  exactness  the  iwpf- 
cise  truth.    He  was,  also,  a  convinced  sinner;  as  b  evident  mm 
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hiB  own  word^,  and  from  the  whole  lenour  of  the  parable*   *  Yet  Ac 
wa^jtutijied  rather  than  the  Pharisee^     The  Pharisee  came  l>efore 
God  with  a  fabe  account  of  himself;  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness  ;  and  with  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  other  men ; 
particularly  for  the  publican.     The  Publican  came  with  a  strong 
and  fiill  conriction  of  his  sin,  and  his  supreme  need  of  deliverance* 
With  these  views,  confessing  himself  to  be  a  sinner  merely,  he 
earnestly  besought  God  to  have  mercy  on  him.    His  sense  of  his 
character  was  plainly  just ;  and  his  prayer,  being  the  result  of  his 
feelings,  was  of  course  sincere.     Thus  far  I  consider  him  as  Justi- 
fied, and  no  farther.     If  he  was  regenerated  in  consequence  of  his 
prayer,  and  justified  in  the  Evangelical  sense ;  the  paraole  becomes 
completely  decisive  to  my  purpose ;  and  furnishes  all  the  encour- 
agement to  convinced  sinners  to  pray,  which  can  be  asked.      But 
Uiis  I  will  not  at  present  insist  on  ;  because  it  is  not  expressly  de- 
clared; although,  in  my  own  view,  it  is  fairly  and  rationally  infer- 
red from  the  strain  of  the  parable^ 

These  observations  I  have  made  of  the  present  time,  because  the 
subject  could  scarcely  fail  of  occurring  to  your  minds ;  and  be- 
causeilifficulties  could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  it,  in  the  view  of 
some  persons  at  least,  which  it  must  be  desirable  to  remove.  Al- 
low me,  however,  to  observe,  that  divines,  so  far  as  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge,  have  insisted  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  and 
several  other  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  rather  to  perplex,  than 
to  instruct,  Aose  who  have  heard  them.  'To  unfold,  or  to  limit,  ex- 
actly, the  agency  of  moral  beines,  seems  to  be  a  task,  imperfectly 
suited  to  such  minds  as  ours.  What  the  Scriptures  have  said  con- 
cen^ing  this  subject  we  know ;  so  far  as  we  understand  their  mean- 
ing. We  also  Know  whatever  is  clearly  taught  us  by  Experience* 
Beyond  this  our  investigations  seem  not  to  nave  proceeded  very 
fior:  and  almost  all  the  conclusions,  derived  from  reasonings  a 
ffioriy  have  failed  of  satisfying  minds,  not  originally  biassed  in 
their  fiaivour. 

From  this  digression,  which  I  hope  has  not  been  wholly  without 
use,  I  now  return  to  the  general  suoject. 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  stale  of  discernment  and  feel- 
ing, in  which  his  gharacter,  danger,  and  necessity,  of  deliverance, 
are  thus  realized ;  and  has  thus  cast  himself,  as  a  mere  suppliant 
for  mercy,  at  the  footstool  of  divine  grace,  God,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  gives  him  a  new  and  virtuous  disposition  ;  styled 
in  the  Scriptures  a  new  heart ;  a  right  spirit ;  an  honest  and  good 
heart;  the  good  treasure  of  a  good  heart;  and  by  several  other 
names,  of  like  import.  That  Act  of  ^he  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
this  disposition  is  communicated  ;  that  is,  the  act  of  regenerating 
man,  and  the  Disposition  itself  which  is  communicated,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  describe.  Neither  of  these  things  can  in  the  abstract,  be 
known,  or  even  contemplated,  by  such  minds  as  ours.  Not  a  single 
idea  would  ever  be  formed  concerning  the  nature,  or  existence,  of 
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either,  were  they  not  discovered  hj  their  effecis ;  (»>,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Gospel,  their  fruits.  It  may,  however,  be  usenil  to 
repeat,  that  what  I  intend  by  this  disposition  is  the  cati^e,  which  m 
ihe  mind  of  man  produces  all  virtuous  affections  and  volitions  }  the 
state,  in  which  the  mind  is  universality  possessed  of  a  tendency  to  the 
Evangelical  character,  or  the  tendency,  itself  of  the  mind  to/mardi 
all  that,  which  in  the  character  is  morally  excellent.  The  existence 
of  this  disposition  is  proved  by  its  effects ;  and  in  these  only  can 
it  be  seen.  As  these  are  new,  and  before  unknown ;  it  follows  ir- 
resistibly, that  the  cause  is  equally  new.  This  is,  also,  abundantly 
taught  by  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  the  disposition  itself  is  called  a 
new  heart ;  the  man,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  it,  a  new  creature  \ 
and  the  life,  proceeding  from  it,  newness  of  life.. 

The  first  great  effect  of  this  disposition  is  the  exercise  cf  faith  m 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The  convinced  sinner,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  deeply  feels  his  own  utter  inability  to  atone  for  his  sins ; 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  divine  law ;  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  God. 

All  this,  however,  Christ  informs  him  in  the  Gospel,  he  is  able^ 
wilKng,  and  faithful  to  do  for  him*  In  this  situation,  the  mnni^^ 
for  the  first  time,  confides  in  these  declarations  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  in  that  Moral  Character,  which  furnishes  the  evidence  of  their 
truth.  The  scheme  of  saving  himself,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
be  has  now  given  up ;  and  is  satisfied,  and  delighted,  to  be  saved 
b^  fl!hrist  alone.  His  self-righteousness,  so  dear  and  delightful  to 
him  before,  he  now  discerns  to  be  nothing,  *but  gross  spiritual 
pride ;  and  so  far  from  being  praiseworthy,  as  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  nothing,  but  guilt,  and  shame.  Now  he  quits  all  desieos  of 
exalting,  and  gratifyme,  himself  in  this  work ;  and  becomes  liffhl]f 

E leased  with  exalting  Christ  by  cheerfiiUyjr^nderiqg  to  him  all  die 
onour  of  his  salvation.  With  these  emotions,  he  receivefl  Cbrist 
with  all  the  heart;  and  confides  in  Him  for  acceptance  with  God, 
as  the  only,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  desirable,  Atonement 
for  sin.  ]N  ow,  if  he  coidd  save  himself,  he  would  not  choose  to  be 
thus  saved ;  but  sees  a  beauty  and  elory  in  the  salvation  of  sinners 
by  Christ,  with  which  his  heart  whoTly  accords,  and  with  which  his 
soul  is  exceedingly  delighted.  He  surrenders  liimseU^  therefore, 
into  the  hands  of  this  divine  Redeemer,  confidentially,  to.be  his 
here  and  for  ever ;  to  be  governed  by  his  choice,  and  to  do  all  his 
pleasure. 

The  next  effect  of  this  disposition  is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures 
is  called  Repentance  unto  life^  and  in  theological  discourses,  iSvoii- 
gelical  Repentance. 

It  has  Deen  already  observed,  that  the  convinced  smner  is,  of 
course,  deeply  affected  with  a  realizing  sense  of  his  sins,  as  being 
guilty,  deserving  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  sources  of  ruin  to  him- 
self* After  he  is  regenerated,  he,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  hat# 
bis  sms,  as  odious  m  their  very  nature ;  as  injurious  to  Go4|  Us 
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f^Hot^'^reattired,  and  himself;  and  to  loathe  himself,  as  a  sinner. 
•Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  begins  to  feel,  that  he  has  been  an  nn- 
gniteful,  impious,  and  rebellious  wretch ;  opposed  in  heart,  and 
fife,  to  the  government  of  his  Maker;  a  nuisance  tohisfellow- 
creatures ;  and  an  enemy  to  himself.  His  character  he  percehres 
to  be  deeply  debased;  and  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  least  of 
all  the  mercies  bestowed  on  him  by  his  divine  Bene&cton  With 
all  this  is  also  united  a  strong  sense  of  the  odiousness,  and  danger, 
of  every  future  sin ;  a  sense,  which  is  continued  through  life. 

All  these  things,  also,  he  spontaneously,  and  ingenuously  con- 
fesses before  God.  Him  he  has  injured  above  all  other  lieings; 
and  to  him  he  wishes,  especially,  to  make  whatever  satisfaction  is 
in  his  power.  Willingly,  therefore,  he  humbles  himself  before  Ins 
Maker  in  dust  and  ashes;  and  henceforth  assumes  lowliness  of 
mind,  as  his  own  most  becoming  and  favourite  character. 

The  disobedience,  which  he  mus  hates  and  loathes,  he  necessa* 
irily  wishes,  and  labours  to  avoid.  The  obedience,  which  he  here* 
tofore  loathed,  he  spontaneously  assumes,  in  a  manner  not  less 
tietessary,  as  his  own  future  character.  Unwilling  now  to  wound 
hnnsllf,  to  iniure  his  fellow-men,  and  to  dishonour  God,  by  the  in* 
duf^ence  of  nis  former  guilty  inclinations,  he  resolves,  hencefortfa, 
to  dd  that,  and  that  only,  which  will  glorify  his  Maker,  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  profit  his  own  soul.  To 
this  great  Work,  the  end  of  all  others,  he  consecrates  himself  witk 
«inceHty,  7«eal,  and  fixed  determination. 

The  next  fndt  of  this  disposition  is  Love  to  Chd.  When  the 
soul  is  regenerated,  it  begins  to  behold  its  Maker's  character  with 
new  optics;  and  therefore  perceives  the  character  itself  to  be  new, 
so  far  as  its  own  \'iews  are  concerned.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  formed 
of  stich  attributes,  as  wholly  deserve,  and  most  reasonably  claim, 
Ae  supreme  love  of  ^very  intelligent  being.  God  becomes  to  the 
^newedman,  a  welcome  object  of  his  dailv  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions :  an  object,  great  and  awfiil  indeed ;  but  also  lovely  and  de- 
lightful. These  two  great  parts  of  the  divine  character,  being  gen* 
erally  united  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  produce  in  it  that  regard  lo 
Chdj  eompbunded  of  fear  and  love,  which  is  commonly  named  JSepe- 
rencet  the  affection,  in  which  love  is  more  frequently  exercised, 
than  oy  itself.  In  the  san^e  mind  also,  the  sight  of  his  wonderful 
Works,  and  more  wonderfiil  agency,  produces  Admiration;  a  sense 
of  his  excellence,  Complacency ;  and  the  reception  of  his  bless- 
imrs,  Chntitude;  and  with  these  are  inseparably  united  all  the  other 
auctions  of  piety ;  Dependence,  Confidence,  Resignation,  Hope,  and 
Joy.  Of  these,  some  prevail  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another; 
but  all  are  inwrought  into  the  very  character  of  the  soul,  as  prima- 
cy ipLrts  of  ito  moral  nature. 

!rWe  three  exercises  constitute  what  in  the  Scriptures  is  called 
€lmiveirsion^  or  turning  from  sin  to  God. 
7Ke  fkxtfrwit  of  this  dispotitim  is  Lave  to  Mankind.    Eoangel* 
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idd  Lox^e  to  our  Jftighbour  ;  that  is,  to  all  mankind,  whether  friendt 
or  enemies,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  renewed  mind,  as  really  ncwf 
and  really  unexperienced  before  its  renovation,  as  ReperUance  or 
Faith.  Whatever  love  it  exercised  to  others,  antecedently  to  this 
period,  was  either  selfish  or  merely  instinctive ;  in  the  former  case 
sinful ;  in  the  latter  possessed  of  no  moral  character,  any  more 
than  the  aflfectjion  ol  brutes  to  their  offspring.  Now,  the  love, 
Which  it  exercises,  is  impartial,  generous,  and  noble.  Under  its 
influence,  the  renewed  man  does  that  which  is  good,  iust,  and  sin- 
cere, because  it  is  so ;  and  because  God  has  requ'u^d  these  things 
ill  Itis  kiW;  and  not  from  a  regard  to  reputation,  or  convenience. 
Noiv  he  finds  the  promotion  of  happiness  to  be  desirable  and  de* 
lightful  in  itself,  and  independently  of  a  separate  reward^  to  b€ 
done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  done  by  publioans 
and  sinnersi  The  great  question  now  becomes  how,  when,  and 
tf  here,  gdod  can  be  done ;  and  not  what  he  shall  gain  by  doing  itt 
Now,  dlsd,  he  chooses  to  do  good  by  rule,  and  firom  a  spirit  of 
obeclieiice  to  the  rightful  Lawgiver,  and  all-wise  Director;  and 
Ihus  makes  it  the  purpose  of  his  life.  Now  finally,  he  does  good 
coostientiously,  with  contrivance  and  design;  not  acddetttailyj 
Ittosi^y,  and  rarely.  Towards  Christians  this  love  assunUs  aptcm 
liar  characUr;  beiw  made  tip  cftwo  great  and  diatingidshed  effer* 
ci$e$  f  the  gerUral  Benevolence^  exercised  toward  them  in  cofnfnwi 
ibtl&  all  nien,  and  that  peculiar  delight  in  their  virtuous  chataeter^ 
domtnonly  called  Complacency,  and  in  the  Gospel,  Brotherly  Lovei 
This  is  the  object  of  the  JSTew  Commandment,  given  by  Christ  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  made  the  touchstone,  by  which  they  are  proved 
to  be  his  disciples. 

Of  all  these  exercises  of  the  mind  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  active  exertions,  directed  invariably,  and  alway,  toward  the 
promdtidn  of  real  good;  the  spring  of  all  excellent  conduct  within^ 
and  without,  the  soul.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  they  exists 
and  act,  in  such  a  separate  manner  as  to  be  distinguishable,  as  to 
th^  tidies,  and  modes,  of  their  existence,  or  operations ;  nor  thai 
thc^  actually  take  place  in  that  order,  in  which  they  have  now  beem 
mentioned.  Of  this  subject  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  distinct  acw 
count ;  and  happily,  as  indeed,  might  fairly  be  concluded  firom 
their  silence,  it  is  of  no  serious  importance  to  us.  All,  which  is 
really  necessary,  is,  that  they  exist,  and  increase,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  best  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  the  regenerated  man  discerns  his  own  unceasing  need  of  di« 
vine  assistance,  and  his  general  propensity  to  stop,  and  backslidei 
in  his  religious  course ;  he  will  necessarily,  and  instinctively,  look  to 
Godj  for  assistance,  strength,  and  success.  Prayer  will  be  the 
breath,  by  which  he  will  live,  and  grow,  and  thrive.  The  closeCy 
the  family,  and  the  Church,  will  alternately  be  the  scenes  of  hit 
public  and  private  devotions ;  the  places  where  he  will  find  hop& 
and  peace,  and  joy  i  and  where  he  will  advance  in  all  Eyangelical 
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attainments.  To  the  Scriptures^  also,  will  he  betake  himself  fiar  die 
same  aid.  In  them  he  finds  God  speaking  to  him ;  and  declarinr 
die  very  things,  which  are  necessary  to  enlighten  his  understancf 
ing,  and  to  amend  his  heart.  To  the  Scriptm^s,  therefore,  he  wil 
oontinuaUy  resort ;  and  will  make  them  the  object  of  his  investiga- 
tion, and  reflection,  at  all  convenient  seasons*  J/or  will  he  be  bsf 
employed  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart  /  that  he  may 
learn,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  moral  state  of  his  mind ;  his  sins  and 
dangers,  the  improvements  which  he  has  made  in  holiness,  and  the 
means  of  future  safety. 

In  the  like  manner  will  the  renewed  Mind  solicit^  and lavhold 
on  the  company  J  conversation^  and  friehdsliipj  of  good  men*  Their 
views  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  danger  of  sin  and  temptation,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  safety  of  holiness ;  their  own  anections  and 
conduct ;  their  example  and  prayers ;  their  sympathy,  commnnion, 
and  encouragement ;  will  prove  ever-flowing  springs  of  spiritoal 
life  and  consolation.  These  are  its  own  companions  in  the  padi 
of  life;  the  disciples  of  its  own  Saviour;  the  children  of  its  own 
heavenly  Father.  All  its  interests  are  theirs.  One  common  cause 
unites,  one  conmion  family  embraces,  one  conunon  spirit  quickens, 
and  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier  of  all^ 
loves,  purifies,  conducts,  supports,  and  brings  to  his  own  house, 
both  the  regenerated  man,  and  his  fellow-christians.  In  them,  there* 
fore,  hefiinds  an  interest,  a  friendship,  a  kindred  character  of  soul, 
which  binds  him  to  them  with  an  indissoluble  attachment    With 

Eeculiar  satisfaction  he  enjoys  their  company  here;  and  withde- 
ghtful  hope  anticipates  their  endless  society  hereafter. 
Thus  have  I  endeavoured  summarily  to  explain  the  Work  of  Re* 
generation}  and  to  describe  those  immediate  fruits  of  itj  by  means 
of  which  alone  it  is  discernible  by  man.  As  these  apparendv  co- 
exist with  the  work  itself;  I  have,  in  general  language,  called  tncnii 
its  Attendants.  The  name,  I  confess,  is  not  metaphysicallv  exact  | 
nor  will  I  insist  on  die  entire  propriety  of  adc^ting  it.  let  as  it 
naturally  coincides  with  the  views,  formed  on  this  subject  by  the 
mind  in  which  it  exists,  it  seems  sufficiently  descriptive  of  what 
was  intended,  for  my  purpose. 
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&KOKHKRATION. ITS   ATTENDANTS. FAITH. — ^REPENTANCE* 


Mattrxw  xxtH.  8 — 5. — Then  Judas,  %oho  had  bttrayedhim,  when  he  taw  that  he 
wem  condemned^  repented  himself  f  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to 
the  ehief  priests  and  elders  ;  Saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inuo* 
cent  blood,  ^nd  they  said,  what  is  that  to  us?  see  thou  to  that ;  And  he  east  down 
the  pieces  of  tiher  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himulf. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  Regen- 
eration; and,  particularly,  of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  mind; 
which,  because  they  apparently  co-exist  with  it,  I  styled  its  Attend- 
ants. Of  these,  I  particularly  mentioned  Faith  in  Christ,  Repent-r 
ance,  Love  to  God,  and  Love  to  mankind.  All  these  exercises  of 
the  renewed  mind  are  of  such  importance  in  the  Scriptural  scheme, 
as  to  demand  a  distinct  and  particular  consideration. 

Faith,  the  first  of  them  in  the  order  which  I  have  adopted,  has 
heretofore  been  lately  examined^  In  so  complex  a  science,  as 
that  of  Theology,  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  particular  sub- 

1'ects  of  discourse ;  because  among  several  things  which  are  col- 
ateral  and  not  regularly  successive,  and  which  are  also  variously 
connected,  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  select,  for  i^asons  irre- 
sistibly occurring,  some  one  out  of  the  several  connexions,  which 
will  prove  in  a  measure  injurious  to  the  consideration  of  others. 
On  some  accounts,  the  natural  order  would  have  induced  me  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Faith  in  this  place;  on  others,  it  seemed  de- 
"sirable  to  give  it  an  earlier  examination.  As  the  mind  can  very 
easily  transfer  it  to  that  period,  at  which,  in  the  order  of  time,  it 
begins  to  exist ;  the  disadvantage  will  be  immaterial,  should  it  upon 
the  whole  be  thought  a  disadvantage. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  Repentance  unto  life;  usu- 
ally- called  Evangelical  Repentance. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  Judas^  after  he  had  betrayed 
Christ,  seeing  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  himself .  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  Judas  was  in  some  sense  a  penitent ;  yet  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  his  repentance  was  not  genume ;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  not  the  repentance,  which  is  required  by  the  Gospel. 
Ab  one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  distinguishing  that  which  is 
^nuine,  fipom  that  which  is  spurious,  is  to  compare  them ;  I  shall, 
m  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 

I.  Examine  the  repentance  of  Judas;  and, 
'    II.  Tki/faivre  of  True  Repentance. 
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Concerning  the  Repentance  ofJudasy  I  observe, 

1st.  That  it  was  real. 

That  Judas  actually  felt,  and  did  in  no' sense  counterfeit,  the  sor- 
row, which  he  professed,  for  his  treachery,  and  its  consequences,  is 
evident  beyond  a  possible  doubt :  its  existence  being  evinced  bj 
the  highest  of  all  proofs ;  its  influence  on  his  conduct.  False  Re- 
pentance, therefore,  by  which  I  mean  all  that  which  is  not  Evangel- 
ical, has  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  preteaded,  existence.  Of  course, 
it  is  not,  in  this  respect,  at  all  distinguished  from  the  Repentance  of 
the  Gospel. 

^ly.  It  was  deep  and  distressing. 

This,  also,  is  equally  evinced  in  the  same  manner.  No  peisozi, 
who  was  present  to  hear  what  Judas  said,  and  to  see  the  things 
which  he  aid,  could  entertain  a  doubt,  that  he  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  done.  False  Repent- 
ance may  not  only  be  real,  but  deeply  distressing ;  and  cannot  by 
tbis  circumstance  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  genuine. 

Sdl^.  It  was  attended  hy  a  strong  and  full  conviction  of  his  guUU 

This  is,  also,  amply  declared,  both  in  his  words,  and  in  his  ac- 
tions ;  so  as  not  to  admit  even  of  a  question.  False  Repentance, 
therefore,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

4thly»  It  was  followed  by  a  frank  confession  of  his  guilt.  I  hav€ 
sinned,  said  this  miserable  man,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  thtinnoceni 
blood. 

This  confession  he  made  before  those,  to  whom  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  him  last  to  make  it ;  viz.  the  very  persons,  who  had 
hired  him  to  sin.  It  was  also  a  confession,  extorted  from  him  by 
a  sense  of  his  guilt  alone,  and  not  by  any  human  persuasion,  art, 
or  violence.  It  was  sincere :  being  not  only  really,  but  intention- 
ally, true:  a  frank  declaration  both  of  his  views,  and  of  bis 
conduct.  Such  a  confession  is,  therefore,  no  decisive  proof,  that 
Repentance  is  genuine. 

5thly.  It  was  also  followed^  so  far  as  was  now  possible,  by  ade- 
parture  from  his  former  conduct. 

Whatever  motives,  of  a  diircrent  kind,  prompted  Judas  to  his 
treachery,  it  is  plain,  Covetousness  had  his  share  of  influence. 
The  attainment  of  money,  he  himself  informs  us,  was  an  object, 
primarily  in  his  view.  Wiat  will  ye  give  we,  said  he  to  the  chief 
priests ;  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you.  The  sum,  which  they 
offered,  was  indeed  very  small :  still,  it  plainly  operated  with  com- 
manding force  upon  his  mind.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  he,  who, 
when  he  kept  the  bag,  which  contained  the  little  means  of  subsist- 
ence, on  which,  when  not  supported  by  hospitality,  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  lived,  could  from  time  to  time  basely  plunder  so  small  a 

Sart  of  it,  as  not  to  be  detected  by  his  companions,  should,  be  in- 
uced  to  undertake  a  very  base  employment  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.    But  on  the  present  occasion,  covetous  as  he  habitually  was 
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at  all  fonner  times,  he  vjoluntarily  returned  the  money,  which  he 
had  received,  to  the  chief  priests ;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
overcame,  for  a  season,  this  ruling  propensity.  Beyond  this,  he 
was  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Christ.  I  have  sinned^ 
said  he,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood. 

6thly.  //  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  infliction  of  great  evils 
tpon  himself 

Beside  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  money,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  the  attainment  of  it  cost  him,  must  have,b^en  given 
up  with  great  diflSculty,  he  went  immediately  away,  and  put  a  vio- 
lent end  to  his  own  life :  thus  choosing  to  encounter  the  greatest 
evil,  which  can  be  suffered  in  the  present  life,  rather  than  endure 
the  anguish  of  heart,  produced  by  the  dreadful  sin,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  betraying  his  Lord. 

From  this  melancholy  fact  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  no  voluntary 
penance  furnishes  the  least  proof,  that  the  repentance,  which  occa- 
sioned it,  was  genuine*  ne  may  give  all  our  goods  to  feed  the 
poor;  nay,  ne  may  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  j  and  yet  it  may 
profit  us  nothing* 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a  false 
Repentance  may  wear  many  appearances  of  the  true ;  that  it  may 
in  many  respects  be  followed  by  the  same,  or  similar,  conduct  x 
and  that  it  may,  on  the  whole,  go  very  far  in  its  resemblance ;  and 
still  not  be  Evangelical. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  false  penitent  may  exhibit,  still  for^ 
ther,  such  resemblances  in  his  character.  Thus  Saul,  when  he 
pursued  David  to  the  cave  of  Engedi ;  and  David^  by  cutting  oflf 
the  skirt  of  his  robe  while  he  slept,  had  proved  to  him,  that  he 
had  spared  his  life,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  killed  him ; 
was  strongly  affected  by  a  sense  of  David^s  superior  righteous- 
ness, and  Denevolcnce ;  and  exhibited  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
own  inhumanity,  and  injustice.  Nor  was  he,  in  a  small  degree, 
grateful  to  David  for  preserving  his  life,  when  so  entirely  in  Da^ 
vid^s  power.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  emotion,  he  prayed,  and  so 
fiaras-we  can  judge,  wished,  for  a  blessing  upon  David.  From 
this  example  it  is  evident,  that,  under  clear  and  strong  views  of 
sin,  persons  may  exercise  a  species  of  Repentance,  in  which  all 
these  emotions  shall  exist  together  with  all  the  conduct,  naturally 
springing  from  them ;  and  yet  their  repentance  not  be  that  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  proportion  as  any  counterfeit  approximates  towards  that, 
which  it  is  designed  to  resemble,  is  the  importance  of  the  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  its  real  nature  is  to  be  distinguished.  Since 
False  Repentance,  therefore,  can  in  so  many  particulars  approach 
towards  the  true ;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  examine  them 
both,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  distinct  apprehensions  cor«- 
cerning  the'u:  different  natures.  To  complete  tnis  design,  I  ncm 
proceed, 
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II.  To  examint  the  nature  of  True  Repentance. 

Of  this  important  EvaDgelical  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  thai 
it  includes, 

1st.  Just  viezDS  of  Sin. 

FooU^  or  wicked  men,  make  a  mock  at  sin  ;  that  is,  thev  reeard 
ft  as  a  thing,  destitute  of  any  real  importance ;  as  a  trifle,  about 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  seriously  concerned ;  as  an  ob- 
ject of  sport  and  diversion,  rather  than  of  solemn,  or  even  of  sober, 
thought.     To  these  views  of  sin  the  convinced  sinner,  so  long  as 
his  convictions  continue,  has  bidden  a  final  farewell.     To  his  eye 
sin  appears  as  a  great  and  terrible  evil,  fraught  with  consequences 
of  the  most  dreadful  nature.     But  even  his  views  are  principally 
generated  by  an  alarming  sense  of  its  dangerous  consequences, 
rather  than  by  any  just  emotions  arising  from  its  nature.     The 
views,  formed  by  the  penitent,  differ  from  both  these.     While  he 
realizes  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  convinced  sinner,  he  adds  to 
them,  also,  a  new  and  peculiar  sense  of  the  importance  of  sin,  as 
an  evil  in  itself     To  him  it  appears  as  a  great  evil,  primarily,  as  it 
respects  God.    The  character  of  God  is,  m  his  view,  so  great  and 
so  good,  and  his  commands  are  so  reasonable,  that  ob^ence  to 
him  appears  supremely  excellent  and  desirable,  and  disobedience 
supremely  undesirable  and  unworthy.     Both  are  estimated  by  his 
eye  with  a  steady  reference  to  the  glorious  character  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  law,  by  which  he  gov- 
erns the  universe  ;  the  auspicious  efficacy  of  obedience  to  it ;  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  disobedience  on  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  intelligent  beings.    Wherever  God  is  concerned,  all 
regard  to  creatures  must  be  secondary,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant.     But,  when    we  consider    the   number   of    intelligent 
creatures  ;  the  dignified  nature  of  their  faculties ;  the  importance 
of  their  actions  in  producing  happiness  or  misery ;  and  their  capa- 
city of  enjoying  happiness,  or  suffenng  misery,  throughout  eternity; 
their  combined  interests  become  an  object,  to  a  created  eye, 
literally  immense.     The  interest  of  one  immortal  mind,  and  the 
virtue  of  that  mind,  living  and  operating  throughout  endless  ages, 
severally  transcend  all  finite  estimation.     Of  this  virtue,  and  these 
interests,  sin  is  the  absolute  destruction.     It  will,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily seem  to  the  penitent  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  measured. 

As  his  own  interests  and  virtue  are  concerned,  he  will  feel  this 
subject  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  he  naturally  realizes  in  a 
stronger  degree;  than  he  can  realize  the  same  things,  as  belonging 
to  others,  rarticularly,  he  will  be  deeply  affected  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  debasement,  which  sin  had  produced  in  his  character. 
He  will  feel  himself  brought  low ;  degraded  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  a  rational  being ;  lost  to  all  useful  and  honourable  purpo- 
ses ;  and  active  only  to  such,  as  are  unworthy  and  mischievous. 
Of  course,  h6  regards  himself  as  having  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
universe  j  and  therefore  justly  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
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contemplible  in  that  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
he  will  DC  odious  and  contemplible  in  his  own  sight. 

To  atone  for  an  evil  of  such  vast  moment  will  appear  to  him 
^  utterly  beyond  his  power.     It  will  seem  plainly  impossible  to  him 
to  repair,  in  any  manner,  the  injury  which  he  has  done  to  God ; 
the  dishonour,  which  he  has  cast  upon  his  law ;  and  the  injustice, 
which  he  has  been  guilty  of  to  the  universe.     That  this  should  be 
done  will  appear  to  him  indispensable,  in  order  to  his  acceptance 
with  God.     The  condescension  of  God,  therefore,  in  providing,  and 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  in  accomplishing,  such  an  atonement, 
will  seem  to  him  vast,  wonderful,  and  eminently  divine* 
2dly.  True  Repentance  involves  in  it  Hatred  of  sin. 
Under  the  influence  of  Conviction,  every  sinner  hates  sin,  in  this 
sense ;  that  he  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  future  punishment ;  that 
is,  he  dreads  the  suflering,  and  hates  the  cause  ot  it,  as  such  5  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  will  usually  abstain  from  many, 
perhaps  most,  overt  acts  of  transgression.     But  the  penitent  hates 
sin  in  its  very  nature.     He  does  not  merely  dread  the  punishment, 
but  the  sin,  independently  of  the  punishment :  so  that,  were  there 
no  punishment  to  follow,  he  would  still  carefully  avoid  the  sin.    L% 
its  own  nature  it  is  loathsome  to  his  taste  :  just  as  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  disgusting  to  a  particular  taste ;  and  are  avoided,  not  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  but  merely 
because  they  are  disgusting. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  be  observed,  to  prevent  perplexity  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  1  do  not  intend  to  represent 
the  penitent  as  hating  or  loathing  those  kinds  of  enjoyment^  which 
in  their  nature  may  be  lawful,  and  are  sinful  only  by  some  attendant 
circumstances,  with  which  they  are  at  times  enjoyed ;  nor  to  rep- 
resent him  as  hating  the  objects j  whence  such  enjoyment  is  derived»> 
Objects,  of  this  kind,  and  the  enjoyments  springing  from  them,  are 
made  agreeable  to  our  nature  by  the  Creator  himself;  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  penitent  and  impenitent ;  and  are  in  themselves 
lawful,  when  existing  in  the  proper  degrees,  and  in  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances. Food  and  wine  are  ooth  means  of  pleasure,  which  may 
be  lawfully  enjoyed ;  but  they  are  also  the  means  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness.     The  penitent  hates  the  gluttony  and  drunkenness ; 
but  he  does  not,  therefore,  hate  the  food  and  the  wine;  nor  the 
pleasure  which  they  conmiunicate,  when  lawfully  enjoyed.    Nor 
nas  God  required  this  at  his  hands.     If,  indeed,  he  has  found  them 
to  be  dangerous  to  him,  as  temptations  to  inordinate  and  sinful  in- 
dulgence ;  he  will  dread,  and  watch,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  shun 
them  on  this  account.     Yet  the  pleasure,  which  they  communicate 
when  lawfully  enjoyed,  neither  is,  nor  is  required  to  be,  the  objea 
of  his  hatred.     The  sin,  committed  in  an  inordinate,  or  otherwise 
unlawful,  use  of  the  object,  will  be  hated  by  the  penitent;  and  not 
the  object  itself. 
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1  have  mentioned,  under  the  preceding  head,  that  sin  will  be 
viewed  by  the  penitent  as  being  primarily  evil,  because  it  is  an  in- 
jury done  to  God.  This  consideration  will  peculiarly  awnken  his 
hatred  of  sin.  An  injury  done  to  a  being  so  great  and  glorious, 
win  appear  to  him  pre-eminently  unreasonable  and  ill-deserving. 
He  will  remember  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  lively  affection,  that 
this  glorious  Being  has  forbidden  sin  in  every  form  and  degree; 
and  tnat  every  transgression  is,  therefore,  an  open,  as  well  as  cause- 
less, affront  to  his  infinite  authority.  Nor  will  he  fell  to  recollect, 
that  the  same  exalted  Being  is  his  own  supreme  Benefactor ;  and 
that  every  blessing,  which  he  has  received,  has  come  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  With  this  great  consideration  in  view,  he  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  a  sense  of  the  ingratitude,  exercised  toward  his 
Creator  in  every  transgression. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  deeply  affected,  when  he  remembers,  that  sin 
alone  occasioned  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  That  so  glo- 
rious and  excellent  a  person,  as  Christ,  should  suffer  at  all,  andes- 
pedally  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  every  penitent  will  feel  to  be  of  all 
things  the  most  undesirable,  and  the  most  to  be  regretted.  How 
evil,  then,  in  its  nature,  must  be  the  cause  of  these  sufferings;  and 
how  distressing  to  know,  that  in  this  evil  his  own  sins  have  their 
share! 

Besides,  all  his  own  sins  have  been  committed  in  a  full  view  of 
these  sufferings,  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  greatness,  and 
intensity,  together  with  a  complete  discovery  of  Christ's  excellence 
in  consienting  thus  to  suffer,  and  amid  the  very  sound  of  those  of- 
fers of  mercy,  which  Christ  proclaimed  through  the  agonies  of  the 
cross.  By  these  considerations  the  penitent  will  feel  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  particularly  his  ingratitude,  mighdy  enhanced ;  and  will 
fiAhor  himself  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Nor  will  the  mischiefs,  occasioned  by  sin  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
hW  to  increase,  mightily,  his  hatred  of  this  dreadful  evil.    AH  the 
sufferings,  found  throughout  this  great  world,  will  be  easily  seen  by 
him  to  have  sprung  from  this  cause  only ;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
to  be  its  immediate  effects.     These,  being  its  proper  fruits,  exhibit 
in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner  the  nature  of  the  tree.    In 
deceit,  fraud,  contention,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  bloodshed,  he 
will  see  portrayed  in  living  colours  the  detestable  nature  of  the 
spirit,  which  gives  ihem  birth.     But  this  is  not  all.    A  much  more 
important  consideration  will  every  where  present  itself  to  his  view; 
and  much  more  powerfully  affect  his  heart.    All  his  fellow-men 
are  immortal ;  and  are  capable  of  endless  happiness,  or  endless 
suffering.    Nay,  it  will  be  the  actual  lot  of  every  one  of  them  to  be 
happy,  or  miserable,  for  ever.    Viewed  in  th^  light,  their  interests 
become  infinitely  valuable.    Sin,  the  cause  of  all  their  future,  as 
well  aa  present,  misery,  is  thus  invested  with  an  importance,  which 
to  die  eye  of  the  penitent  becomes  literally  immense.    With  deep 
concern  and  amazement  he  will  behold  a  vast  multitude  of  rational 
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beings,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  corrupted  by  tlut 
moral  pollution  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  mcapaole  of 
happiness  ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  wholly  improper 
for  God  to  make  them  happy.  Beyond  this,  he  will  see  them  not 
only  cast  off  for  ever  by  God,  as  wholly  unfit  to  be  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  happiness,  and  made  objects  of  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion ;  but  finally  ruined,  and  made  for  ever  wretched,  by  the  prop- 
er influence  of  the  sin  itself.  The  same  malignant  efficacy,  with 
which  it  produces  the  sufferings  of  the  present  world,  will  produce 
similar  sufferings  in  every  other  world,  where  it  predominates; 
greater,  always,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  prevails. 
In  the  world  of  perdition,  therefore,  being  unmingled  and  perfect, 
k  will  produce  finished  ruin  to  all  its  wretched  inhabitants.  With 
these  views  of  this  mighty  evil,  he  will  behold  it  with  the  deepest 
loathing  and  abhorrence.  With  these  views  he  will  regard  that 
example,  which  may  tempt  others  to  sin  ;  those  arguments,  whfck 
may  perplex  or  bewilder  them  ;  those  doctrines,  which  may  en- 
courage or  quiet  them  in  disobedience  ;  and,  generally,  all  those 
motives,  which  may  slacken  their  course  in  the  path  ot  virtue,  or 
quicken  their  progress  in  iniquity,  only  with  alarm  and  horror. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  will  he  refuse  to  become  the  instrument  of 
setting  these  snares  for  the  feet  of  his  fellow-men,  and  of  digging 
the  pit  of  destruction  in  their  way*  Anxiously  will  he  watch,  and 
strive,  and  pray,  that  he  may  not  become  the  means  of  leading  im« 
mortal  minus  to  final  ruin. 

Nor  will  he  fail  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  evils,  done  by  sin 
to  himself.  This  part  of  the  subject  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
more  clearly,  and  to  realize  more  strongly,  than  perhaps  any  other. 
The  debasement  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  being,  mentioned 
under  the  former  head,  will  seem  to  him  an  evil  of  no  secondary 
magnitude.  The  complete  perversion  of  his  noble  faculties,  the 
frustration  of  the  end  of  his  existence,  the  continual  inroads  made 
upon  his  peace,  the  prevention  of  his  usefulness,  together  with 
his  exposure  to  final  perdition,  all  accomplished  by  this  malig- 
nant cause,  render  it  necessarily,  and  supremely,  detestable  in  his 
sight. 

At  the  same  time,  this  hatred  will  be  directed  towards  sin  of  every 
kind.  The  same  odious  nature  is  inherent  in  sins,  whatever  form 
they  may  assume,  and  in  whatever  manner  they  may  exist ;  wheth- 
er they  are  secret  or  open ;  whether  they  exist  in  thought,  word,  or 
action ;  whether  they  immediately  respect  God  or  man,  his  fellow- 
men  or  himself;  whether  they  are  reputable  or -disreputable : 
whether  productive  of  gain  or  followed  by  loss.  In  every  one  of 
these  forms  they  have  still  the  same  evil,  shameful,  odious  charac- 
ter; and  will,  therefore,  universally  awaken  his  hatred. 

Finally;  he  will  hate  sin  in  all  persons  ^  in  himself,  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  fellow-christians,  nis  countrymen,  and  mankina* 
The  only  difference,  here,  will  be :  the  nearer  it  comes  home  to 
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him,  he  will  hate  it  the  more.  In  his  friends  and  fellow-christiaiiSy 
therefore,  his  family  and  himself,  he  will  hate  it  more  than  in  oth- 
ers ;  especially,  as  the  expressions  of  his  hatred  towards  their  sins, 
and  his  opposition  to  his  owHj  may  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting future  transgressions.  Isor  will  the  kindred,  or  amiable- 
ness,  of  any  person,  prevent  him  frx}m  regarding  his  sins  with  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence. 

3dly.  Tnu  Repentance  involves  in  it  a  sincere  Sorrow  for  sin. 

A  dutiful  child,  who  has  disobeyed  his  father,  feels,  after  ail  the 
fears  of  punishment  are  over,  sincere  regret,  because  he  has  dis- 
obeyed. A  good  man,  when  he  has  done  an  injury  to  a  friend, 
even  when  the  fact  is  unknown,  and  himself  is  secure  from  possible 
detection,  laments  secretly  his  unworthy  conduct.  A  penitent  feels 
a  similar  regret,  that  he  has  offended  God,  and  injured  his  fellow- 
men  ;  not  firom  the  apprehension  of  their  resentment,  or  of  the  an- 
Er  of  God,  merely ;  but  also  from  the  sense  of  the  evil  which  he 
g  done ;  from  a  realizing  view  of  the  unworthiness  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty.  With  this  view,  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  cry  out, 
with  St.  Paul^  O  wretched  man  that  lam :  who  shall  deliver  me/rom 
the  body  of  this  death  ? 

4thly.  True  Repentance  will  prompt  the  subject  of  it  freely  to  conn 
fess  his  sins  before  God. 

Confession  is  the  first,  the  proper,  the  natural,  language  of  Re- 
pentance. In  this  manner  Job  confessed,  when  God,  appearing  to 
him  with  divine  glory,  discovered  to  him  the  corruption  of  his  heart, 
and  the  guiltiness  oi  his  life.  Ihave  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear^  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  In  the  same  manner  Davtci,  also,  con- 
fessed :  /  acknowledge  my  transgression^  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
thee*  Thus,  also,  Nehemiah  and  his  companions,  the  captives  who 
had  retmned  from  Babylon,  spent  one  fourth  part  of  the  day  of 
their  public  humiliation  m  confessing  their  sins ;  and  said :  Thouart 
just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us  :  for  thou  hast  done  right;  but 
we  have  done  wickedly.  Thus  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
extensively  occupied  in  this  employment.  Thus  Daniel,  in  strong 
terms,  declared  to  God  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  people.  Thus, 
finally,  have  all  sincere  penitents  done  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country.  The  heart,  in  the  clear  view  of  its  sins,  m  the  strong 
apprehension  of  the  wrongs,  which  it  has  done  to  God,  and  to  man- 
kmd,  is  full,  and  overflows ;  and  out  of  its  abundance  the  mouth  is 
compelled  to  speak.  Besides,  confession  is  the  first  attempt  to- 
waras  making  amends  for  the  injury ;  and  the  penitent  is  ready  to 
adopt  every  measure,  which  may,  in  bis  view,  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end,  beUeved  to  be  so  important,  and  relished 
as  so  desirable. 

5thly.  True  Repentance  is  followed  by  Reformation. 

Every  penitent  will,  like  Elihu,  pronounce  concerning  himself, 
as  well  as  concerning  others :  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  Ood^ 
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/  have  borne  chastisement :  I  will  not  offend  any  more.  That^ 
which  I  see  not,  teach  thou  me  ;  if  I  have  done  iniquity^  I  will  do  no 
more. 

Amendment  is  the  End  of  all  Repentance:  and  this  involves  the 
two- fold  office  of  forsaking  sin,  and  practising  holiness.  It  will 
easily  be  believed,  that  he  who  hates  and  mourns  for  his  sins,  must, 
under  the  influence  of  this  disposition,  regard  the  future  commis- 
sion of  them  with  dread,  and  proceed  to  it  only  under  the  influence 
of  frailty,  the  occasional  predominance  of  lust,  or  the  powerful 
influence  of  external  temptations.  To  forsake  it  will  also  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a  commanding  object  of  his  designs,  and  efforts.  With 
this  object  is  intimately  connected  a  fixed,  and  universal,  determin- 
ation faithfully  to  practise  future  Obedience.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  divine  pleasure  concerning  his  remaining  life ;  the  substance  of 
all  the  precepts,  contained  in  the  law  of  that  glorious  Beine,  to 
have  offended  whom  excites  his  deepest  sorrow,  and  to  please 
whom  is  now  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  desire.  A  general  re- 
formation of  life  will,  therefore,  be  the  only  conduct,  originated  by 
the  present  temper  of  his  heart.  Against  sin,  against  all  sin,  he 
will  set  his  face  as  a  flint.  His  passions,  henceforth,  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  his  conscience ;  and  his  conscience  enliehtened  and 
directed  by  the  Scripture^  of  Truth.  Every  lust  will  he  labour  to 
subdue,  every  enemy  to  overcome,  and  every  temptation  to  resist 
or  escape.  More  and  more,  continually,  will  this  be  the  purpose 
and  employment  of  his  life.  With  increasing  resolution  he  will  go 
from  strength  to  strength  ;  improve  in  holiness,  as  he  increases  in 
years ;  and  become,  from  time  to  time,  more  and  more  meet  to  be 
a  partaker  with  the  Saints  in  light,  in  their  communion  and  their 
joys. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn,  that  a  RepeAtance  may  tx» 
ist,  and  go  far,  and  yet  not  be  Evangelical. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  repentance  experienced 
by  Judas,  it  is  plain,  that  he  entertained  such  views,  ana  felt  such 
emotions,  as  are  also  felt  by  true  penitents.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  which  hinders  all  these  and  others  like 
them,  from  being  experienced  by  any  false  penitent.  From  this 
feet  it  is  clear,  that  False  repentance  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
the  True ;  and  equally  clear,  that  a  careful  discrimination  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Other- 
wise, the  false  penitent  may  be  easily,  and,  for  ought  that  appears, 
fatally,  deceived.  If  the  account,  here  given  of  Evangelical  re- 
pentance, be  admitted ;  the  distinction  between  this  and  all  coun- 
terfeits is  clear  and  decisive.  The  false  penitent  never  forms  just 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  never  hates  it,  as  evil  done  to  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures ;  never  in  this  view,  mourns  for  it ;  never  con- 
fesses it  ingenuously ;  and  never  faithfully  forsakes  it.    He,  who 
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cannot  find  these  things  in  his  heart  and  conduct,  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  his  repentance  is  not  that  of  the  Gospel. 

2dly.  The  same  observations  prove^  that  Repentance  %s  a  spirii^ 
justly  according  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

The  penitent  is  really,  as  he  pronounces  himself  to  be,  a  sinner; 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  deserving  of  his  wrath.  Sin  is  really 
the  great  evil,  which  he  feels,  and  acknowledges,  it  to  be  ;  and  ts 
therefore  to  be  hated,  lamented,  confessed,  and  forsaken,  in  the 
very  manner,  determined  on  by  himself.  His  situation  is  in  all 
respects  as  bad,  and  his  character  as  unworthy,  as  he  supposes 
them.  The  viezos  which  he  entertains  of  himself,  therefore,  are 
exactljr  agreeable  to  truth ;  and  such  as  he  is  plainly  bound  lo 
entertain.  All  views  of  himself,  and  of  his  condition,  which  are 
discordant  with  these,  would  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  a  mere  mass 
of  falsehood.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  affections,  involved  m 
Evangelical  Repentance.  They  are  the  verv  affections,  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  these  views ;  and  the  only  affections,  which, 
in  the  penitent's  case,  correspond  with  truth.  Of  course,  they  are 
plain  and  indispensable  parts  of  his  duty. 

3dly.  These  observations  teach  us,  that  Repentance  is  abtoltUeljf 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Without  Repentance,  the  sinner  would  still  continue  to  be  a 
sinner ;  an  enemy  to  holiness  and  to  God,  to  happiness  and  to 
heaven.  If  he  did  not  hate  sin ;  it  would  be  physically  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  forsake  it ;  that  he  should  love  or  practise 
holiness ;  that  he  should  be  cordially  reconciled  to  God  ;  that  he 
shoulc/  relish  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  or  that  he  should  desire,  or 
enjoy,  the  friendship  of  virtuous  beings.  It  would  be  impossible, 
that  he  should  receive  Chiist  as  his  Saviour ;  trust  in  his  righteous- 
ness for  acceptance ;  love  his  character;  or  welcome  his  mediation* 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  morally  impossible,  that  God  should 
receive,  or  justify,  the  sinner;  unite  him  to  his  family;  or  restore 
him  to  his  favour.  To  all  these  things  Repentance  is  plainly,  and 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  views,  which  the  penitent  entertains  of  moral  subjects,  and 
the  affections,  with  which  he  regards  them,  prepare  him,  and  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  him,  to  partake  of  the  favour 
of  God,  the  employments  of  holiness,  and  the  blessings  of  Re- 
demption, llvangelical  Repentance  is  the  beginning  of  moral 
health  in  the  souU  At  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  the 
former  evil,  morbid  principles,  begin  to  lose  their  hold,  and  to 
have  their  power  diminished.  The  divine  Physician  then  first 
achieves  his  victory  over  the  moral  diseases,  which  were  before 
incurable ;  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  begins  to  restore  its  decayed 
and  ruined  faculties.  From  this  moment,  immortal  health,  the  life 
of  Heaven,  returns  to  the  languishing  mind ;  health  that  cannot 
decay,  life  that  cannot  terminate  :  the  youth  of  angels,  which  can- 
Dot  grow  old,  but  is  formed  to  increase,  and  bloom,  and  flourisk 
teever. 
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REGENERATION. — ITS  ATTENDANTS. — LOTK* 

Oaultiuts  y.  22.— JTu/  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  it  love, 

Maying  considered,  in  preceding  discourses,  Faith  in  Chrisif 
and  Repentance  unto  life^  the  two  first  of  those  moral  attributes, 
which  1  called  the  Attendants  of  Regeneration  ;  I  shall  now  go  c»i 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  thirds  and  fourth^  of  these  attributes : 
Love  to  God^  and  Love  to  mankind*  As  both  these  are  only  exer- 
cises of  the  same  disposition,  directed  towards  different  objects,  I 
shall  here  consider  them  together ;  reserving  a  separate  discussion 
of  them  to  a  future  occasion.  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  Love,  viz* 
the  disposition  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law} 
that  is,  of  the  two  great  commands.  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thf 
Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  These  com- 
mands constitute  a  primanr  part  of  a  Theological  system ;  and  will 
necessarily  become  a  subject  of  particular  investigation  in  the 
progress  of  these  discourses.  They  will,  therefore,  furnish  an 
ample  opportunity  for  the  separate  consideration  of  these  two  great 
exercises  of  Love. 

In  examining  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  my  design, 

I.  To  exhibit  the  Nature  of  this  Love  ;  and, 

II.  To  prove  its  Existence. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  L(yoe* 
1st*  The  Love  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  Delight  in  happiness  :  or,  in 
other  words.  Good-will  towards  percipient  beings,  as  capable  of 
happiness* 

Happiness  is  the  object,  ultimately,  and  alway,  aimed  at  by  the 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  affection.  As  percipient  liein^ 
are  the  only  beings  capable  of  happiness,  the  love  of  happiness  u^ 
of  course,  the  love  of  percipient  beings.  Of  these,  Intelligent  beings 
are  capable  of  so  much  greater'  and  more  importantbappiness, 
than  mere  animals,  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  any  comparison  between 
them.  The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  is  supremely  the  love  of 
Intelligent  beings*  This,  accordingly,  has  been  assumed  as  a 
definition  of  Love.  It  is  not  however  metaphysicallv  correct*  A 
righteous,  or  virtuous,  man  will,  as  such,  regard  the  life,, wad  o( 
course  the  happiness  universally,  of  his  beast ;  and  this,  though  a 
small,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  real,  object  of  his  regard. 
•  A  delight  in  happiness,  metaphysically  considered,  supposes  it 
enjoyed,  or  alreaay  in  possession.  When  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and 
yet  is  supposed  to  be  possible,  the  same  affection  becomes  and  is 
,    Vol.  II.  59  ■ 
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Styled,  the  Desire  of  happmess.    Whatever  we  delight  in,  when 

Present  and  possessed,  we  desire,  when  absent,  or  unpossessed, 
'he  mind  under  the  influence  of  this  affection,  therefore,  while  it 
rejoices  in  happiness  actually  enjoyed,  necessarily  wishes  its  exist- 
ence, wherever  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed. 
2dly«  This  love  of  happiness  is  Universal. 
This  proposition  follows,  unavoidably,  from  the  former.  If  the 
mind  delights  in  happiness,  as  such ;  it  is  plain,  that  this  delight 
will  exist,  wherever  tne  happiness  is  found.  If  it  desire  happiness, 
as  such,  this  desire  will  be  extended  to  every  case,  in  which  it 
perc^eives  that  happiness  may  be  enjoyed.  The  delight,  there- 
fore, will  be  co-extended  with  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  at 
iViy  ^iven  tfme  possesses,  of  actual  enjoyment ;  and  the  desm, 
wfth  Its  knowledge  of  possible  enjoyment.  So  fer,  tl»B,  as  the 
v7ews  of  any  mind,  In  which  this  disposition  exists,  extend,  its  love 
of  liapi!)iDess  will  be  universal. 

|5dly.  This  love  of  happiness  is  Just. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  the  greater  happiness,  wheAfer  actnal,  or 
p6sisible,  win  be  loved  more,  and  the  smaller  happiness  less.  This, 
a1^6,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  affection.  If  the  nmid 
delight  In  happiness ;  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  this  delight  most 
iticrease,  as  the  Object  of  it  increases.  For  example :  if  itddight 
in  l!he  happiness  of  one  being,  it  will  equally  delight  in  the  same 
hap^ness  of  a  second ;  in  the  same  manner  in  that  of  a  third;  xsS 
a  fourth ;  a  fifth ;  a  sixth ;  and  so  on,  in  that  of  any  given,  or  sup- 
posable,  number.  Or,  should  we  suppose  one  of  these  beings  to 
fee  ha^py  in  any  given  degree  ;  and  that  happiness  doubled,  trip- 
led, quadrupled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree ;  the  delight  of 
such  a  minu  in  this  object  would  be  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  do  not 'here  intend,  that  this  affection  will  operate  with  the 
mathematical  exactness,  here  stated.  I  am  well  aware,  that  such 
nUhds  as  ours,  are  utterly  incapable  of  operating  with  theff  affec- 
tions in  this  perfect  manner.  This  mode  of  illustration  has  been 
here  used,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  general  proposition  In  a 
maniier  clear  and  decisive ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  unansweraUy 
e^nces  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  doctrine  we  are  commanded  to 
loveCrodwiih  qll  the  hearty  not  only  as  an  object  of  our  Cbmnb- 
Cency,  but  of  our  Benevolence  also.  We  are  not  only  required  h 
throve  of  his  perfect  character^  but  also  to  delight  in  his  perfect 
aappiness,  or,  «is  we  more  usually  term  it,  blessetbiess.  His  perfect 
i^haracter  is  (*c  cause,  of  which  his  perfect  happiness  is  the  ^ect. 
Tfhe  former,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  with  supren>e  complacency; 
Ae  latter.  It  is  equally  our  duty  to  regard  with  supreme  benevo- 
lence. 

Nbiess  accordant  with  this  disposition,  also,  is  the  seotiind  dwy^ 
^fe^iJ  o/*/A«  same  law.  Our  neighbour ,  that  is,  any,  and  eveiy  in- 
ni^Mu^lFof  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  <^  tbe  same  faaf^MdaSi 
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es  ourselves^  We  are  therefore  required  to  love  our  ne^hbour^  at 
ourselves:  viz*  because  his  happiness  is  of  the  same  importapce, 
as  our  own :  not  indeed  mathematically,  but  generally,  and  indefi- 
nitely; as  the  words  of  the  command  import. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  here,  that  Benevolence  is  the  only  object  of 
this  command.  The  greater  part  of  those,  who  are  included,  her^, 
under  the  word  neighbour,  are  wholly  destitute  of  virtue,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense.  But  towards  any,  and  all,  of  these,  it  is  physic- 
ally impossible  to  excercise  Complacmcy :  this  affection  beipg  ho 
other  than  the  love  of  such  virtue. 

4thly.  771m  affection  is  Disinterested* 

If  the  preceding  positions  be  allowed,  this  follows,  of  course. 
Nothing  IS  more  evident,  than  that  the  mind,  which  loves  happiness 
wherever  it  is,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists, 
must  of  course  be  disinterested.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  with- 
out amr  partiality  fpr  its  own  enjoyment,  or  any  prefefepce  9f  it  to 
that  of  others.  Its  delight  in  the  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others, 
will  be  the  same  with  that,  which  it  finds  in  its  own  enjoy mept;  so 
kx  as  it  i$  able  to  vmderstand,  an4  realize,  it  in  Ijie  same  manner* 
We  cannot,  I  acknowledge,  either  understand,  or  feel,  the  concerns 
of  others  in  the  same  degree,  as  our  own ;  and  from  this  imperfec- 
tion would  arise,  even  if  our  benevolence  were  perfect,  a  difference 
in  our  estimation  of  these  objects,  which  so  far  as  I  see,  C9uld  pot 
be  av<)ided.  But  in  cases,  not  affected  bv  this  imperfect  state  oif 
our  minds,  cases,  which  even  in  this  worla  are  numerous,  no  T^a- 
son  can,  in  my  view,  be  alleged,  why  the  estimation  should  not  be 
the  same.  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  being,  it  is  probab](e,  tbjs 
number  of  such  cases  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  compreh^end  al- 
most all  the  interests  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

5thly.  This  love  is  an  Active  principle. 

By  this  I  intend,  that,  in  its  nature,  it  controls  all  t 
such  a  manner,  as  to  engage  them  supremely  in  the 
the  great  object,  in  which  it  delights.  Qf  this  truth 
most  abundant  proof  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions  pf 
of  God ;  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  of  those  saints,  i 
they  record.  God^  saith  St.  John^  is  love.  Every  g 
St.  Jamesy  and  every  perfect  gift^  is  from  above  ;  anc 
from  the  Father  of  lights.  Nevertheless^  saith  St.  Pax 
self  not  without  witness^  in  that  he  did  good j  giving 
heaven^  and  fruitful  seasons^  filing  our  hearts  wit/i  J 
ness.  Thou  art  good^  says  David^  and  dost  good}  i 
mercies  are  over  all  thy  works,  '  Jesus  Christy  says  St, 
who  went  about  doing  good.  It  is  hardly  necessar 
diat  the  whole  body  of  worthies,  presented  to  us  in  j 
were  in  this  respect  followers  of  God,  as  dear  chilc^e: 
same  mind  was  tn  them,  which  was  also  in  Christ.  T 
Si.  Paul,  particularly,  and  his  whole  history,  after  hi 
as  given  to  us  by  St*  Ijuke,  are  one  continued  proof^ 
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ki$  roline  character.  The  love,  which  exists  m  word,  and  m 
tongue^  the  Scriptures  reprobate ;  and  approve,  and  enjoiD,  that 
only,  which,  in  their  emphatical  language,  exists  in  deed  and 
truth.  We  hardly  need,  however,  look  to  this  or  any  source,  for 
evidence  concerning  this  subject.  Love,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  our 
experience  extends,  prompts  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  object  beloved.  So  plain  is  this  to  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  that  no  person  believes  love  to  exist  in  any  miiid, 
which  does  not  labour  to  accomplish  happiness  for  the  obiect, 
which  it  professes  to  love.  Thus  a  parent,  who  neglects  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children,  is  universally  pronounced  not  to  love 
them ;  and  thus  persons,  professing  friendship  for  others,  and  inat- 
tentive at  the  same  time  to  their  welfare,  are  with  a  single  voice 
declared  to  be  friends  in  pretence  merely.  What  is  true,  in  this 
respect,  of  these  natural  aJflfections,  is  altogether  true  of  Evangelical 
love.     Its  proper  character  is  to  do  good,  as  it  has  opportunity. 

6thly.  This  principle  is  the  only  Voluntary  Cause  of  happiness. 

The  benevolence  of  Intelligent  creatures  is  the  same,  in  kind, 
with  the  benevolence  of  God ;  and  for  this  reason  is  styled  the 
image  of  God.  But  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  the  single  original 
cause,  the  solej  as  well  as  boundless,  source,  of  all  the  happiness 
found  in  the  creation.  In  the  great  design  of  producing  this  hap- 
piness he  has  required  Intelligent  creatures  to  co-operate  with  him- 
selt  Of  their  labours  to  this  end  their  own  benevolence  is  the 
only  immediate  cause.  Benevolence,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  In- 
telligent creatures,  considered  as  one  united  principle  of  action,  is 
the  only  volimtary  source  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  A&^ 
therefore,  none  but  voluntary  beings  can  produce,  nor  even  con- 
trive, happiness ;  and  as  no  voluntary  beings,  except  benevolent 
ones,  are  active  to  this  end ;  it  is  plain,  that  happiness  is  ultimately 
derived  firom  benevolence  alone ;  and  but  for  its  exertions  would 
never  have  existed. 

7thly.  This  principle  is  One. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  the  same  love  is  exercised  by  a  virtuous 
mind  towards  (Jod,  towards  its  fellow-creatures,  and  towards  itself. 
The  affection  is  one.  The  difference  in  its  exercises  springs  only 
from  the  difference  of  its  objects.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law :  that  is,  one  affection  exercised  towards  God,  and  .towards 
man,  is  alternately  the  fulfilling  both  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mands. He  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  exercises  is  of 
course  a  subjpct  of  the  other  also.  He,  who  loves  God,  loves 
mankind :  he,  who  loves  mankind,  loves  God.  There  are  not  two 
affections  of  the  mind,  in  the  strict  and  metaphysical  sense  ;  one 
of  which  is  called  love  to  God,  or  Piety  ;  and  the  other  love  to 
mankind,  or  Btnevolence :  but  there  is  one  love,  now  exercised  to- 
ward God,  and  now  toward  mankind. 

11.  I  shatt  now  proceed  to  prove  the  Existence  of  this  principle^ 
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The  evidence,  which  I  shall  adduce  for  this  purpose,  will  be  de- 
rived, ♦ 

Ist.  From  the  Scripiures ;  and, 
2dly«  From  Reason. 

The  first  argument^  which  I  shall  allege  from  the  Scriptures^  is  the 
Moral  Law :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

I  have  abready  observed,  that  Benevolence,  or  love  to  hap- 
piness, or  to  Intelligent  beings  as  capable  of  happiness,  is  the  od- 
ject,  and  the  only  object,  of  the  second  of  these  commands. 
Should  any  doubt  remain  on  this  subject,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  consider  our 
enemies,  universally,  as  included  under  the  word,  neighbour.  The 
enemies  of  a  good  man,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  are  always  wick- 
ed men ;  and,  having  no  holiness,  or  evangelical  virtue,  cannot,  in 
the  physical  sense,  be  loved  with  Complacency,  or  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  or  Benevolence,  is  the  principle, 
especially,  if  not  only,  enjoined  in  this  law.  Accordingly,  our  Sa- 
vour called  the  command,  enjoining  brotherly  love,  that  is,  the  love 
of  his  disciples  toward  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  Complacency, 
tx  New  commandment. 

As  the  moral  law,  then,  enjoins,  especially,  the  love  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  Benevolence ;  so  it  evidently  enjoins  this  disposition 
in  a  proportion,  corresponding  with  that,  which  has  been  insisted 
on  in  this  discourse.  We  are  required  in  it  to  love  God  with  all  the 
hearty  <ind  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  In  other  words,  we  are 
required  to  exercise  this  love  proportionally  to  the  importance, 
or  fatness,  of  the  object  loved :  supremely  towards  that  object, 
"which  is  supremely  great  and  important;  and  equally  towards 
those  objects,  whose  importance  is  equal. 

With  this  view  of  the  law  perfectly  accords  our  Saviour's  prac- 
tical comment  on  the  second  command :  Whatever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  In  this  command,  our  own  equitable  wishes  for 
good  to  be  done  to  ourselves  are  made  the  measure  of  the  good, 
which  we  are  bound  to  do  them. 

2dly.  As  another  proof,  I  allege  Luke  vi.  32,  33,  35,  For  if  ye 
love  them,  that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners,  also,  love 
those,  that  love  them.  But  love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good,  and 
lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again:  and  your  reward  shall  be  great ^ 
end  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  lUghest :  for  he  is  kind  to  the 
wiihankful  and  to  the  eviL 

In  these  declarations  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  manifest,  First,  that  the 
love,  which  he  enjoins,  is  Disinterested  love :  for  it  is  productive  of 
beneficence,  without  reference  to  a  reward.  Secondly ;  we  learn 
from  them,  that  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  disinte- 
restedness of  the  Gospel.  It  is  still  further  required,  that  the  be- 
nevolence shall  operate  towards  enemies ',  overcoming  all  hostil- 
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Us"  towavdft  those,  who  bale  ub  $  requiriag  11%  iastead  of  being 
enemies^  to  hecome  friends  to  our  enemies ;  to  render  good  for  their 
e^l ;  and  blessbg  for  their  cursing*  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are 
elsewhere  inform^  in  the  Grospel^  we  are  not  and  cannot,  be  Uu 
children  ^our  Father,  who  ie  in  hea'»e».  Thirdly ;  we  are  taught 
that  the  cfisposilion,  with  which  we  do  good  to  others,  bxr  the  sake 
of  gaining  good  at  their  hands ;  or  the  spirit,  with  which  we  do 
good  merely  to  those  who  do  good  to  us ;  that  is,  Selfishness^  in  Its 
ntirest  and  most  reputable  form,  neither  merits,  nor  will  receiTe,  a 
reward ;  and  is  only  the  spirit  of  pvblicans  and  sinners^ 

3dly.  I  allege,  as  another  proof  ,  the  declaration  of  the  Jlpo^tU, 
1  Cor.  xiii*  5,  Love  seeketh  not  her  own. 

In  this  declaration,  St.  Paid  has  asserted  the  disinterestedbess 
of  Evangelical  love,  not  only  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  bat  with 
the  force,  peculiar  to  himself.  Literally,  he  declares,  t^at  love 
does  not  seek  her  own  interest  at  all ;  out  b  so  abscurbed  in  her 
care  for  the  common  good,  as  to  be  wholly  negligent  o(  her  per- 
sonal concerns.  This,  however,  I  do  not  suppose  to  have  beea 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  But  he  plainly  intends,  that  thit 
spirit  is  whoily  destitute  of  any  selfish  dimeter.  Less  than  tbi^ 
it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  consider  as  meant  by  him  m  this 
passaee. 

Wim  these  three  passages  the  whole  volume  of  the  Scri]^tures 
accords :  and  that  these  clearly  determine  the  love,  req[vured  in  the 
Gospel,  to  he  the  love  of  happuuss,  proportioned  to  the  importanfie 
4^ the  object  loved,  and  disinterested  in  its  nature^  the  points,  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  which  are  chiefly  disputed ;  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied  without  violence. 

To  this  decisive  voice  of  Revelation,  Reason  adds  its  own  un- 
qualified testimony :  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  du>w  in  the  foUowing 
observations. 

1st.  ITie  Benevolence,  which  I  have  described,  is  the  only  eqwtable 
:^rit  towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

That  the  interests  of  God  are  inestimably  more  valuable  than  omr 
own,  will  not  be  questioned  bv  any  man.  This  being  allowed;  it 
can  no  more  be  questioned,  that  they  deserve  incomparably  moce 
regard,  than  our  own.  Nor  can  it  any  more  be  douoted,  that  the 
interests  of  our  neigbour  are,  at  a  fair  average,  eaualh  valuable 
with  our  own.  The  fact,  that  they  are  ours,  certainly  adds  nothing 
to  their  value.  For  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  be  more 
valuable,  than  those  of  our  neighbour  ?  God  unquestionabrly  regard^ 
them  alike ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  He  regards  them  equi- 
lably,  and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  regard  them. 
A  public  or  common  good,  therefore,  is  more  valuable,  and  oiudi 
Co  be  more  highly  reganled,  than  the  good  of  an  individual ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  it  involves  the  good  of  many  individual^t 
This  has  ever  been  the  only  doctrine  of  common  sense.  In  free 
couatrieB,  particularly,  where  men  have  had  the  power^  a^  wellap 
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the  right,  to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment,  a  nlaJQiyy  of 
Yoles  has  alifays  constituted  a  law :  obvioasly  because  a  majority 
<>f  interests  ought  ever  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  minorityi  and 
still  more  to  those  of  an  individuaL  On  the  same  principle,  lawe, 
which  consult  the  general  good,  are  ever  pronounced  to  be  right; 
although  they  may  operate  against  the  good  of  indiyiduals.  Qn 
the  same  pnnciple,  only,  are  indiyiduals  required  to  devote  their 
labour,  their  property,  and  at  times  dieir  liyes,  for  the  promotion, 
or  security,  of  the  general  welfere.  Selfishness,  on  the  contrazyy 
which  always  ptefeirs  private  good  to  public,  would,  if  permitted 
to  operate,  produce  an  entire  subversion  of  public  good.  All  the 
views,  affections,  and  operations,  of  selfishness,  are  unjust ;  the  in- 
terests of  an  incKvidual  being  invariably  estimated  mcu:^  highly  by 
this  tKsposition,  and  loved  more  intensely,  than  their  comparative 
value  can  ever  warrant.  It  can  never  l>e  a  Just  estimatioii,  whkh 
prefers  the  private  good  of  one  to  the  good  of  many,  the  interests  irf 
each  of  whom  are  just  as  valuable,  as  diose  of  that  one ;  or  whidi 
pTekt&  the  interests  of  man  to  those  of  God*  If  this  estima^n  is 
right ;  and  the  regard,  wtnch  accompanies  it ;  Ifaen  God  ought  to 

SVe  up  his  own  kingdom,  purposes,  and  pleasure,  for  the  sake  oi 
e  least  of  his  Intelligent  creatures :  and  the  good  of  the  universe 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  one. 

Idly.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tkat  God  wtmld  create^  and  thai 
he  has  created,  fntelligent  creatures  with  this  just  disposition. 

That  dtere  should  no  where  exist,  in  the  Intelligent  kingdom,  a 
disposition,  regarding  things  according  to  their  varae,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  absura  in  itself,  and  too  dishonourable  to  the  Creator, 
to  be  made  by  a  sober  man.  Such  a  disposition,  it  is  plain,  must 
be  more  estimable,  and  lovely,  to  the  eye  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than 
any  other,  which  is  supposabie.  If,  then,  God  made  his  woikS| 
with  a  design  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  or  to  be  glorified  by  themi 
he  could  not  fail  to  give  existence  to  such  a  disposition ;  unless  il 
was  because  he  was  unable.  But  this  will  not  be  pretendedi 
SijWh  a  disposition,  therefore,  certainly  exists. 

3dly.  1^  there  he  no  such  disposition,  there  can  be  no  pure  or  last 
inghappiness. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  original  cause  of  haf^iness, 
but  the  action  of  minds.  Minds  are  the  only  active  beings  in  the 
universe.  Matter,  if  eternal,  must  have  been  eternally  quiescent* 
But  minds  never  act,  to  the  production  of  that,  which  they  do  not 
love.  If,  then,  they  did  not  love  hapdness,  they  could  not  act,  to 
the  production  of  it.  Of  course,  ff'  God  had  not  been  benevolent^ 
that  is,  if  he  had  not  loved  happiness  ;  he  never  qould  have  produced 
it ;  nor  created  those  beings,  who  were  to  be  made  htmn/. 

In  the  second  place ;  wit/umt  the  same  disposxtum,  hitelligent 
creatures  could  never  produce  happiness  for  each  other.  Under  the 
divine  government,  happiness,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  i* 
prodocM  by  Intelligent  creatures  ibr  each  other.    The  degfleei 
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in  which  their  benevolent  offices  acccunplish  ^ood  for  each  other, 
is,  to  a  finite  eye,  literally  immense.  But  it  is  clearly  evid^it, 
that  if  they  were  not  benevolent,  no  part  of  this  good  would  ever 
exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  creatures^  who  are  not  benevoleni,  do  m 
fact  produce  happiness  for  each  other  in  the  present  world  ^  as  is 
unanswerably  manifest  in  the  proper  influence  of  natural  afftcAan^ 
and  various  other  attributes  of  the  human  mind:  I  answer,    first, 
that  all  this  happiness,  like  all  other,  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
benevolence  of  God ;  and  would  have  had  no  existence,  had  he 
not  possessed  this  disposition.     Secondly,  the  happiness,  thus 
produced,  is  far  from  being  pure,  or  lasting.     Thiraly,  Natural 
Affection  is  not  an  original  and  necessary  attribute  of  a  rational 
being  ;   but  has  its  origin,  and  continuance,   in  circumstances, 
which  may  be  termed  accidental,  and  accordingly  has  no  existence, 
where  those  circumstances  are  not  found.     Fourthly,  Natural  Af- 
fection is  an  attribute  of  a  benevolent  as  well  as  of  a  selfish  being; 
and  is  therefore  no  part  of  selfishness.     Fifthly,  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  even  this  good  is  not  derived  from  the  proper  ten* 
dency  of  our  selfish   nature,  but  from  a  particular  restraining 
influence  of  God  on  its  proper  operations ;  which  either  prevents 
their  existence,  or  lessens  their  malignant  efficacy*     That  the 
world  is  so  comfortable,  as  it  actually  is,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  result 
of  a  mere  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  rather  than  of  the  gen- 
uine tendency  of  the  human  character.     Finally,  should  all  be 
allowed  to  this  source,  which  is  claimed  for  it,  the  happiness  which 
it  yields  is  so  mixed,  and  so  transient,  as  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  doctrine,  which  I  am  defending,  too  unimportant  to  deserve 
any  serious  attention. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  other  disposition  which  is  ha^py. 

The  happiness^  inherent  in  a  disposition,  is  the  enjoyment  either 
experienced  in  the  exercises  of  the  disposition  itself^  or  springing 
from  the  consciousness  of  its  excellence^  or  resulting  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  desirable  nature  of  its  consequences.  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises of  selfishness  are  pleasant  in  themselves,  and  some  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  consequences.  Thus  pride  is,  in  a  degree, 
always  pleasing  to  the  proud  man ;  pleasmg,  I  mean,  in  its  very 
nature.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  also  of  the  sensual  appe- 
tites, whenever  they  are  gratified.  Some  of  them,  also,  are  plea- 
sant in  the  knowledge  of  their  consequences ;  particularly  those, 
which  respect  fame,  power,  and  property.  But  the  pleasure,  fur- 
nished by  all  of  them,  is  in  itself  poor,  transient,  and  mixed  widi 
no  small  pain  and  mortification.  The  pleasure,  furnished  by  our 
sensual  appetites,  is  also,  a  part,  not  of  a  selfish,  but  of  a  merely 
animalj  nature ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  temperately  enjoyed,  belongs 
equally  to  a  benevolent  as  to  a  selfish  being.  Selfishness  can 
here  claim  nothing,  as  being  pecuUar  to  itself,  except  inordinate 
indulgence  5  and  this  is,  regularly,  a  diminution  of  the  enjoymentp 
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and  an  accumulation  of  pain  and  sorrow.  In  the  mean  time,  none 
of  the  affections  of  Selfishness  yield  happiness  from  a  conscious* 
ness  of  their  nature  and  operations.  They  cannot  be  seen  to  be 
excellent,  because  they  are  all  obviously  evil,  and  odious.  They 
cannot  be  seen  to  be  honourable,  because  they  are  all  base  and 
contemptible.  Of  course,  the  mind  cannot  approve  of  these 
affections,  nor  of  itself,  while  indulging  them ;  but  must  condemn 
both  them,  and  itself,  for  cherishing  them,  as  being  vile  and  despi- 
cable. 

A  great  part  of  the  happiness^  enjoyed  by  Intelligent  beings j  aritei 
from  the  knowledge^  that  they  are  esteemed^  and  loved,  by  other 
Tntelligetit  beings.  This  is  an  enjoyment,  to  which  Selfishness  can 
make  no  claim :  for  no  being  can  approve  of  Selfishness.  Whether 
it  exists  in  himself,  or  in  others,  it  necessarily,  and  always,  awa- 
kens contempt.  The  selfish  man  is,  therefore,  cut  off  by  his  very 
nature  from  this  delightful  enjoyment. 

At  the  same  time,  this  spirit  produces,  of  course,  evils,  immense 
in  their  number,  and  surpassing  all  finite  estimation  in  their  denree. 
Self-condemnation,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  others,  contentions, 
oppression,  tyranny,  war,  and  bloodshed ;  in  a  word,  all  the  evils, 
occasioned  bv  man  to  himself,  or  to  his  fellow-men,  are  uniformly, 
and  universally,  the  effects  of  this  disposition.  No  clearer  proof 
can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  its  unnappy  nature,  and  miserable 
consequences,  than  the  unceasing,  bitter  complaints,  with  which 
this  world  every  where  resounds ;  almost  all  of  which  terminate  in 
the  deplorable  nature  of  this  disposition,  or  its  malignant  efficacy 
on  the  interests  of  man.  It  cannot  be  believed ;  it  cannot  with 
decency  be  said ;  that  God  has  formed  a  universe  of  Intelligent 
creatures,  and  withheld  from  them  all,  that  disposition,  which  alone 
b  productive  of  happiness ;  and  left  them  wholly  to  that,  which  is 
the  source  of  misery  alone.  That  God  made  the  universe  with  an 
intention  to  make  it  happy,  and  upon  the  whole  to  make  it  su- 
premelv  happy,  will  be  denied  by  gross  Infidels  only.     But  it  is 

f^lain,  that  this  end  would  be  impossible,  unless  he  should  give  to 
ntellijgent  creatures  this  disposition. 

4th^.  This  is  the  only  disposition^  which  can  be  approved^  or 
lovedj  by  Ood. 

It  is  the  only  disposition,  which  is  like  that  of  God.  But  all  be- 
ings approve,  ana  love,  that  in  others,  which  they  approve,  and 
love,  m  themselves.  God  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  his 
benevolence.  Of  course,  he  cannot  but  approve,  and  love,  the 
same  disposition  in  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  and,  by  unavoida- 
ble consequence,  must  equally  nate  that,  which  is  of  an  opposite 
nature. 

It  is  the  only  disposition,  which  can  voluntarily  become  the  means 

of  his  glory.    It  has  been  already  seen,  that  benevolence  is  the 

only  fulfilment  of  his  law.    It  was  formerly  shown,  and  is  abmi* 

uantly  evident,  that  this  disposition,  and  no  odier,  voluntarily  coio^ 
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cides  with  him  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  all  his  workA ;  tiz. 
the  happiness  of  his  immense  kingdom.  But  it  is  plain,  that  this 
voluntary  coincidence  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  he  must  neces- 
sarily approve,  and  love :  such  approbation  and  love  bein?,  in 
every  such  case,  inseparable  from  an  Intelligent  nature.  AU  be- 
ings, and  God  as  truly  as  any  other,  love,  of  course,  a  volontaiy 
coincidence  with  their  favourite  designs ;  and  necessarily  approve 
of  it  also,  whenever  the  designs  themselves  receive  Uieir  appro- 
bation. 

Finally ;  it  is  the  only  amiable  disposition.    There  is  nothing 
amiable,  beside  the  voluntary  promotion  of  happiness,  and  those 

Sinds  which  voluntarily  promote  it.  But  benevolence  is  the  only 
sposition,  and  the  minds  in  which  it  exists  are  the  only  beings, 
by  which  happiness  is  voluntarily  promoted.  These,  therefore, 
are  hot  only  amiable,  but  the  only  things  in  the  universe,  which  are 
amiable  in  any  serious  degree. 

But  to  suppose,  that  God  has  not  created  such  beings  in  the 
universe,  as  he  can  approve  and  love ;  such  beings,  as  voluntarily 
become  the  instruments  of  his  glory ;  such  beings,  as  in  their  na- 
ture and  efforts  show,  incomparably  more  than  all  others,  his 
Wisdom  and  goodness,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  is  an  ahsoitfi* 
ly,  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted  by  a  sober  man. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  proofs,  already  allei^ed,  that  the  existence 
of  this  disposition  is  unanswerably  evinced  by  facts  }  partly  d^losed 
by  Revelation,  and  partly  obvious  to  Reason. 

God,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  is  infinitely  benevolent, 
and  wholly  disinterested.  Christ  has  also  been  proved  to  sustain 
the  same  character.  That  the  same  mind  was  in  the  Apostles, 
which  was  also  in  Christ,  cannot  be  disputed;  nor  can  it  reasonably 
Ibe  disputed,  that  it  is  possessed  by  every  good  man,  and  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  If  these  things  be  true  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  Evangelical  Reli' 
gion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  been  very  frequerMy 
supposed. 

Evaneelical  Benevolence  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Evangeli- 
cal religion ;  that,  which,  entering  into  Faith  and  Repentance,  ren- 
ders them  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  only ;  and  not  in  external  conduct,  nor  in  the  under- 
standing. It  is,  therefore,  totally  different  from  all  the  external 
worship,  and  the  external  actions,  sometimes  termed  moral^  of 
the  superstitious  or  merely  moral  man ;  from  the  rhapsodies,  vis- 
ions, and  pretended  revelations  of  the  enthusiast;  and  frwn  the 
speculative  faith,  and  the  enlarged  understanding,  of  the  mere 
philosopher. 

2dly.  From  these  observations,  also,  it  is  evident,  that  lAe  /tefi- 
gion  of  the  Bible  is  as  noble,  as  divine,  as  amid  be  amecttd  m  « 
Revelation  from  God. 
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The  disposition,  required  of  mankind  by  their  Creatcn*,  as  the 
amount  of  all  that,  which  he  chooses  them  to  be,  mqst  be  supposed 
to  accord,  in  some  good  measure,  with  the  excellence  and  digi^itjr 
of  his  own  nature.  If,  therefore,  in  a  book,  professing  to  be  a  R^ 
relation  from  him,  we  should  find  the  contrary  character ;  viz.  one^ 
which  was  chiefly  useless,  and  destitute  of  dignity  and  worth;  de- 
manded, as  the  sum  of  human  duty  ;  this  fact  would  greatly  weak- 
en, nay,  it  would  wholly  destroy,  its  pretensions  to  be  a  RevelaUon 
from  God.  But,  if  the  character,  required  in  such  a  book,  should 
be  wholly  pure,  noble,  and  excellent ;  should  this  book  be,  at  the 
same  time,  tt^e  only  one,  which  either  disclosed^  or  required,  sucj^ 
a  character;  and  should  every  thing,  contained  in  it,  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  requisition ;  strong  presumption  would  be  furnished 
in  this  manner,  that  it  was  indeed  a  revelation  from  God.  Such  is 
the  character,  required  in  the  Scriptures. 

ddly.  How  desirable  is  that  Change  of  heart j  to  which  this  ^Zjspo* 
sition  in  man  owes  its  existence. 

Who,  with  calm  and  just  consideration  of  this  subject,  would  ^fff, 
rejoice  to  be  delivered  from  a  narrow-minded,  partial^  bigoted,  en- 
vious, proud,  avaricious,  malignant  temper ;  and  to  become  th^ 
subject  of  a  benevolent,  sincere,  disinterested,  pious,  and  expansive 
disposition,  inclined  to  all  good,  and  effectually  pi*epared  to  loy? 
ana  promote,  as  well  as  to  enjov,  it  ?  a  disposition,  the  saBie  witl^i 
that  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  first  bom;  the  same  with  thatojf 
angels ;  the  same  with  that  of  Christ ;  the  same  with  that  of  God  i 
All  real  and  enduring  good  commences  within  the  soul.  This  dis>- 
position  is  itself  that  commencement ;  the  beginning  of  all  noUe 
pursuits,  and  dignified  enjoyments ;  the  means  of  ensuring  peace 
and  joy,  within  and  without;  of  securing  the  love  of  all  virtuous 
and  excellent  beings,  and  of  gaining  the  favour  and  complacency 
of  God.  It  fits  us  to  live  eternally;  eternally  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  to  improve  and  benefit  ourselves ;  and  to  glorify 
our  Maker  and  Redeemer,  for  ever.  Eternal  life,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  in  itself;  it  is  the  source  of  all  other  happiness,  an^ 
peculiarly  of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  heaven. 

4thly.  How  manifest  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  effectuating^  and 
rearing,  this  excellent  disposition. 

Benevolence  is  to  the  Intelligent  universe  what  Attraction  is  to 
the  material  one :  the  power  which  holds  the  parts  together,  anfi 
unites  them  in  one  immense  and  incomprehensible  system.  In  ac- 
complishing this  end,  it  first  forms  them  of  such  a  character,  ^ 
rendfers  them  capable  of  this  union ;  a  spirit  expansive,  harmoni- 
ous, discerning  the  universal  good,  and  delighting  in  it  with  con^ 
{)lacency  supreme  and  eternal.  Each  member  of  this  great  ffing- 
^om  it  attacnes  to  each ;  and  all  to  God.  Each  it  prepares  tp  under- 
stand, and  to  love,  his  own  place,  allotments,  an  J  enjoyments ;  an4 
tp  be  equally  satisfied  with  the  stations,  and  circumstances,  pf  otBJ- 
ers.    Tnese,  universally,  he  knows,  are  determined  by  Wisdom, 
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which  cannot  err,  and  by  Benevolence,  which  cannot  injure,  in  siidi 
a  manner,  as  most  perfectly  to  accomplish  the  supreme  good  of 
each,  and  of  all.  This  good  he  prefers  to  every  other :  in  this  he 
unceasingly  rejoices ;  to  the  accomplishment  of  tnis  he  consecrates 
all  his  powers.  Whatever  coincides  with  it  he  approves :  whatever 
voluntarily  promotes  it  he  loves^  To  every  such  oeing  he  is  bound 
by  this  great  bond  of  perfection  /  perfectly  binding  together  all  per- 
fect beings. 

God,  at  the  head  of  this  amazing  kingdom,  he  sees  labouring  with 
infinite  power  and  goodness  to  accomplish  this  mighty  pmpose ; 
and  rejoices,  that  these  perfections  ensure  its  certain  accomplish- 
ment. His  virtuous  creatures,  also,  he  beholds  honourably  and 
delightfully  employed,  as  voluntary  agents  and  instruments,  in  the 
same  exalted  design.  To  love,  and  do,  this  is  equally  his  glory, 
and  <A«ir  excellence  and  beauty.  To  both,  therefore,  ne  is  insep* 
arably  and  eternally  united,  with  an  attachment,  which  nothing  can 
sunder;  nothing  weaken ;  by  bands,  which  improve  and  strengthen 
forever. 

This  divine  union  includes,  alike,  every  member  of  the  great 
system  of  Virtue.  In  Jehovah,  it  unites  him  with  infinite  attach- 
ment to  his  children.  Id  them,  it  unites  all,  as  one  vast  fam'dyj  to 
him,  with  an  attachment  occupying  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  He 
is  the  Sun,  they  the  worlds  and  systems,  which  with  perfect  harmo- 
ny move  around  him ;  attracting  and  being  attractea;  enlightened 
and  reflecting  light ;  enjoying  and  being  enjoyed.  With  a  perpet- 
ual emanation,  his  glory  informs,  pervades,  and  animates,  the 
whole :  while  the  respective  stars,  differing  indeed  &x)m  each  other, 
are  yet  all  really  glorious ;  and  shine  with  immortal  beauty,  and 
lustre. 

This  system  of  ^ood.  Selfishness  aims,  and  attempts,  to  destroy. 
The  atoms,  which,  when  joined  together,  formed  worlds  and 
systems  of  usefulness  and  beauty,  it  finally  separates  by  annihi- 
lating the  attracting  influence,  which  held  them  together.  No 
longer  drawn  to  their  great  Centre,  no  longer  united  to  each  other, 
they  recede  continually  from  God,  and  light  and  good,  and  from 
all  fiiture  connexion  with  the  Intelligent  universe.  The  soul 
ceases  firom  its  union  to  its  Maker,  and  becomes  a  stranger  to  its 
fellow-creatures.  Deserting  voluntarily  all  social  beings,  and 
by  all  deserted,  it  is  henceforth  alone,  separated,  and  solitary, 
in  the  universe  ;  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  virtuous  cre- 
ation ;  moves  only  to  disorder,  and  operates  only  to  mischief :  a 
dishonour  henceforth  to  its  Creator,  and  a  nuisance  to  his  Intelligent 
kingdom. 

How  infinitely  important  is  it,  then,  that  this  glorious  principle  of 
Love  should  exist;  that  it  should  be  efiectuatea  by  Goa ;  and  that 
it  should  be  required  by  the  solemn  authority,  the  supreme  sanc« 
tions,  of  that  Law,  by  which,  throughout  immensity  and  etemityi 
lie  governs  the  universe  of  virtuous  beings. 
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ftEOENERATlON. ITS   ATTENDANTS.— CONSISTENCY    OF   BENEYO- 

LENCS   WITH   PROVIDING   PECULIARLY   FOR   OUR   OWN. 


1  TmoTHT  ▼.  8. — But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  upeeidllyfor  thorn  of  kU  mm 
houMO  ;  he  hath  denied  thefaithf  and  it  toorte  than  an  vi^fidet. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  explain  the  Nature^  and  to 

£rove  the  Existence,  of  disinterested  Love.  To  this  doctrine  there 
ave  been  many  Objections;  as  there  have  also  been  to  every  other 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider 
some  of  the  principal. 

None  of  these  objections  is  more  frequently  made,  or  made  with 
stronger  appearances  of  confidence,  than  the  following :  that  if  we 
are  required  to  love  others  as  ourselves,  we  are,  of  course,  required 
also  to  do  as  much  for  them,  as  for  ourselves;  to  make  the  same  pro* 
vision  for  their  wants,  and  to  take  the  same  effectual  care  of  their 
concerns.  "  The  Scriptures,"  say  the  objectors,  "  inform  us,  that 
love,  existing  merely  in  word  and  m  ton^,  is  not  the  love,  which 
they  require,  nor  at  all  the  object  of  their  approbation ;  that,  as  it 
is  productive  of  no  real  good  to  others,  it  is  clearly  of  no  value. 
The  love,  which  thev  require,  is  that,  which  exists  indeed,  and  in 
truth ;  which,  being  the  source  of  solid  good,  is  necessarily  the 
object  of  rational  esteem.  If,  then,  we  are  required  to  love  ;  we 
are,  of  course,  required  to  perform  the  actions  which  flow  from 
love,  and  which  prove  its  reality,  and  sincerity.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  required  to  love  in  any  given  degree ;  we  are  required  also  to 
perform  the  actions,  which  now  from  it,  in  that  degree.  If  we  are 
to  love  others  as  ourselves ;  we  are  bound  to  do  for  them  the  same 
things,  which  we  are  bound  to  do  for  ourselves." 

I  can  easily  suppose  this  objection  to  be  made  with  soberness 
and  conviction.  The  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  supported,  has  a  fair 
appearance ;  s^nd  cannot  be  denied  to  be  specious.  It  deservea, 
therefore,  a  sober  consideration,  and  a  rational  answer.  Such  an 
answer  I  will  endeavour  to  give ;  and  will  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  conclusion,  drawn  from  this  reasoning  by  the  objector,  is 
disproved  by  the  veiy  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded ;  by 
the  very  nature  of  disinterested  love,  when  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  the  circumstances  of  the  present  world.  To  this  end,  I 
observe, 

I.  That,  whenever  the  conduct  proposed  is  physically  impossible^  it 
cannot  be  our  dally. 
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This  assertion  will  be  denied  by  no  man.  It  can  no  more  be 
denied,  that  it  excludes  from  our  active  beneficence  a  v^y  great 
propoition  of  the  human  race ;  viz.  all,  or  almost  all,  those  who  are 
remote  from  us,  and  a  very  great  nroportion  of  those  who  are  near 
to  us*  From  doing  good  to  the  former  we  are  prevented  by  dis- 
tance of  place.  From  doing  good  to  very  many  of  the  latter  we 
are  equally  prevented  by  their  multitude :  the  number  being  so 
^reat,  that  we  cannot  benefit  all,  unless  we  give  up  the  duty  oi  be- 
ing reall  V  useful  to  any. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  all  men  can  exer- 
ciae  a  benevolent  spirit  towards  all  men,  and  can  supplicate  blesa> 
ings  for  all  in  their  prayers.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  some 
persons  can  extend  their  acts  of  kindness  very  far ;  to  distant  na- 
tions, and  to  distant  ages :  particularly  those,  who  are  eminently 
ouaUfied  to  instruct  and  tntorm  mankind  by  their  writings ;  and 
tiiose  who  regulate  the  a&irs  of  nations,  and  thus  serious^  affect 
tkt  state  of  the  worhL  I  need  not  say  how  few  of  the  human  race 
are  included  in  both  these  classes. 

II.  Whtr€fDtr  this  conduct  would  frustrat4  the  great  end  of  bene- 
volmee  ly  ItsBmmg  human  happiness j  it  cannot  bs  our  duty. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  law,  which  requires  us  to  exer- 
eise  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  doing  ^ood,  reouires  us  also  lo  act 
IB  sttcb  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  existence  oi  that  good.  That 
^is  would  be,  necessanly,  the  efiect  of  the  conduct,  proposed  by 
(he  objector,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  If  the  <^airtj  tntertsts,  and  dutiesj  oj  mankkid  were  all 
thvmny  as  accordis^g  to  the  objection  they  mt/ut  be  thrown,  into  acom^ 
mon  Mock^  there  mnUd  be  little  or  no  good  done  to  any. 

The  mass  of  concerns  would  be  iounense ;  could  never  be  com- 
prehended by  the  mind  of  man ;  and  could,  therefcH^,  never  be  ar- 
ranged into  any  order  or  method.  But,  without  such  arrangement, 
there  could  be  no  knowledee  of  what  would  be  necessary,  useful, 
lOr  desirable.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  bterests  of  men  could 
never  be  so  disposed,  as  to  be  pursued  with  any  advantage.  With- 
<9iit  such  knowledge,  the  duties  of  men  would  never  be  wrought 
into  such  a  system,  as  to  be  understood  by  him,  who  directed  the 
cflbits  of  others*.  Much  less  could  they  be  understood  by  those, 
who  are  to  make  the  efforts ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  perfonn  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  society. 

A  small  mass  of  ideas  easily  becomes  too  complex  an  object  for 
the  mind  distinctly  to  comprehend,  until  the  ideas  are  arranged  in 
a  regolar  scheme.    Without  such  arrangement,  the  himian  capaci- 

Sis  too  limited  to  think  with  any  clearness,  or  success,  wherever 
e  objects  of  thought  are  even  moderately  numerous.  But,  in  the 
case  proposed,  the  number  of  objects  in  the  affairs  of  a  single  tow9 
woula  be  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  would  wholly  surpass  the 
4itmo«t  oomprebension  of  man. 
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In  consequence  of  our  want  of  capacity  to  comprehend,  «»! 
methodize,  these  concerns,  they  would  lie  in  a  state  of  universal  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  and  all  would  of  course  go  to  ruin.  Instead 
of  the  good,  which  is  now  contrived,  and  done,  there  would  be 
comparatively  nothing  done,  or  contrived.  Instead  of  the  abnnd' 
ant  food  and  raiment,  instead  of  the  comfortable  habitations,  the 
extensive  instructions,  and  the  multiplied  kind  offices,  now  furnish- 
ed by  mankind  to  themselves,  and  each  other ;  none  of  these  things 
would  be  supplied;  nor  any  thing  else,  which  is  useful;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thmg  else,  which  is  necessary.  Mankind,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  be  houseless,  hun^,  and  naked ;  and  in  endless  multi- 
tudes would  perish  with  famme,  heat,  and  firost. 

Besides,  every  kind  of  human  business  is  imperfectly  done,  and 
to  little  purpose,  when  it  is  done  in  the  gross ;  compared  with  wbat 
is  accomplished,  when  it  is  separated  into  parts,  aiKl  these  are-sev- 
erally  distributed  to  difibrent  hands.  In  this  case,  the  whole  business 
is  rendered  simple,  easy  to  be  understood,  and  easy  to  be  accom- 

f)lished.  In  this  manner,  every  thing  is  done  much  more  expedittous* 
y,  and  more  perfectly.  Much  more  is,  therefore,  done,  and  that 
which  is  done,  being  better  done,  will  answer  a  much  better  purpose. 
Such  has  been  the  regular  progress  of  things  in  all  civilised  nations ; 
and  it  has  ever  borne  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  im- 

{)rovement.  The  business  of  lite  has  thus  been  actually,  and  sedu- 
ously,.  divided,  wherever  consideraWe  designs  have  been  skilAilly 
carried  on.  In  this  manner,  the  effects  of  human  industry,  {or  the  bu- 
siness actually  done)  have  been  increased  beyond  what  the  mostsan- 
fuine  mind  could  imagine.  One  man,  for  example,  to  whom  the  whole 
usiness  of  making  so  simple  a  thing,  as  a/rni^  was  allotted,  could 
hardly  finish  twenty  in  a  day.  Ten  men,  dividing  the  several  parts 
of  the  business  among  them,  can  easily  finish  more  than  forty-eight 
thousand.  What  is  true  of  this  subject  is  true,  in  different  de- 
crees, of  all  human  business ;  and  extends  to  the  ship,  the  manu- 
fectory,  and  the  farm,  with  an  influence,  generally  the  same. 

2dly.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  human  concemSy 
that  the  division  of  human  industry  should  be  Voluntary. 

Force,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  causes,  by  which  men  have 
been  induced  to  labour.  Under  a  free  government,  force  cannot 
be  applied  to  this  end  ;  nor,  except  very  imperfectly,  under  a  des- 
potic one.  Even  where  it  is  thus  applied,  it  is  so  far  unavaiUng, 
as  to  reduce  the  quantity,  and  value,  of  that  which  is  done  by 
slaves,  or  men  compelled  to  labour,  to  one  half,  one  thhxl,  or  one 
fourth,  of  that  which  is  voluntarily  done  by  the  same  number  of 
freemen.  A  single  family,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  slaves,  wtU 
easily  consume  all  that  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  those  slaves: 
while  that  of  an  equal  number  of  freemen  would  amply  support 
five-and-twenty  families.  From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that 
if  the  voluntaiy  mdustry,  now  exerted,  were  to  cease,  and  forced 
labour  to  be  substituted  for  it,  one  half,  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths^ 
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of  human  enjoymenU,  now  furnished  by  voluntary  industry,  wodd 
at  once  be  lost  by  mankind. 

Industry  becomes  voluntary,  only  hy  the  agreeableness  of  the  enh 
platftnent  chosen  ;  or  on  account  of  the  reward  which  it  secures  ;  or, 
what  is  more  commonly  the  fact,  by  both.  The  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment is  often  so  important  in  this  respect,  that  no  reward  can 
ever  reconcile  many  persons  to  the  employments,  in  which  the? 
are  placed  by  their  parents ;  or  induce  them  to  acquire  the  stil^ 
which  is  necessary  to  success.  Were  we  generally  forced  to  our 
employments,  we  should  find  this  generally  the  fact ;  and  the  whip 
would  be  almost  as  necessary  to  compel  our  industry,  as  it  ever  has 
been  to  compel  th?it  of  slaves.  Were  it  possible  to  manage  a 
world  in  this  manner,  the  result  would  still  be  the  general  difiusioo 
of  poverty,  suflFering,  and  depoi>ulation.  On  the  contrary,  plenty, 
ease,  and  comfort:  nay,  convenience,  and  even  luxury,  are  the  re- 
gular result  pf  voluntary  industry,  in  all  countries  enjoying  the 
common  blessings  of  Providence. 

Sdly.  In  this  very  manner  God  has  divided  the  business  of  man- 
kind by  separating  them  into  families. 

By  the  separation  of  mankind  into  families  God  has  distributed 
their  business  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  Utde  part  is  placed  in  every 
band,  which  is  capable  of  managing  business  at  all ;  such  a  part^ 
and  such  only,  as  each  can  easity  comprehend,  and  easily  accom- 

Elish.    Human  business  is,  therefore,  so  divided  here,  that  it  can 
e  done ;  and  done  with  ease,  expedition,  and  success. 
At  the  same  time,  the  division  is  perfecdy  voluntary :  the  em- 

Sjloyment,  in  every  case,  being  ordinarily  chosen  by  the  individual 
or  himself.  The  situation  also,  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  part- 
ner, with  whom  he  is  connected  in  life,  are  ooth  objects  of  his 
choice :  and  these  facts,  united  with  the  common  rewards  of  indus- 
try, furnish  all  the  reasons,  which  can  usually  exist,  to  render  it 
cheerful,  and  efficacious. 

This  division  is  the  best  possible,  because  it  is  the  simplest,  and 
the  easiest,  possible ;  the  result  of  mere  nature ;  requiring  die  in- 
tervendon  of  no  force,  law,  or  human  contrivance  :  because  it  ex- 
tends throughout  the  world,  over  every  age  and  nation,  in  the  same 
easy  and  perfect  manner :  because  it  exists,  every  where,  throueh 
mere  propensity ;  without  any  contention,  and  without  any  difficul- 
ty. It  is  the  best,  because  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried;  and  has 
been  always  found  peacefully  and  happily  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view. ,  ISo  attack  has  been  able  tochanee  its  course  ;  no  circum- 
stances to  check  its  progress.  It  is  the  best,  because  it  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  God  himself;  the  result  of  his  perfect  wisd^  and 
ffoodness ;  and  an  honourable  proof  of  these  attributes  in  its  Au- 
Inor.  In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  it  has  ever 
proved  the. means  of  producing  necessaries  to  the  whole  race  of 
Adam^  comfort  and  convenience  to  most;  and,  to  not  a  small 
number,  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendour. 
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4thly.  The  division  of  the  world  into  families  is  of  immense  utiliiy 
ta  mankind,  as  it  generates  Katural  affection. 

Natural  affection  is  9oIeIjr  tlie  result  of  natural  relations ;  and 
almost  all  these  are  originated  by  the  family  state.  With  eterjr 
other  distribution  of  mankind,  which  can  be  substituted  for  this, 
they  are  wholly  incompatible. 

The  importance  of  natural  affection  to  the  human  race  is  incal- 
culable. It  resists,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tendency  of  mere  and 
absolute  selfishness  ;  expands  and  softens  the  heart ;  excites  and 
nourishes  sympathy  and  compassion ;  and  prevents  the  world  firom 
becoming  a  mere  seat  of  clashing,  violence,  and  cruelty.  The 
attachment,  which  natural  affection  forms  tn  men  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  ultimately  extends  itself,  also,  to  their  habit* 
ations,  and  farms;  and  by  an  easy  process  reaches  their  country, 
laws,  government,  and  nation.  All  men,  without  it,  would  in  the 
end  become  mere  vagabonds  and  outcasts,  thieves  and  robbers. 

To  prevent  these  evils,  it  would  seem,  God  implanted  in  us  this 
singular  propensity  of  our  nature:  a  propensity  highly  useful, 
when  we  are  virtuous ;  and  indispensable  to  our  peace  and  com- 
fort, while  we  are  sinful.  In  the  absence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  only 
tie  which  effectually  binds  mankind  together. 

5thly.  By  the  institution  of  families  preparation  is  effectually  made 
for  the  preservation,  siipport,  and  education  of  children. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ac- 
complished, will  naturally  be  the  themes  of  a  future  discourse,  in 
which  I  propose  more  extensively  to  handle  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  now  to  say,  that  but  for  this  institution  children  would  neither  be 
loved,  nor  preserved,  nor  educated.  The  substance  of  all  educa- 
tion is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.  Habits  extend,  alike,  to 
the  body  and  mind  ;  and  equally  influence  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, our  language  and  conduct.  Without  them  nothing  in  the 
man,  character,  or  human  life,  is  efficacious,  permanent,  or  useful. 
To  establish  them,  therefore,  in  the  mornine  of  life,  is  the  great 
business  of  all  wise  and  well-directed  education.  But  habits  are 
formed  only  by  the  frequent  and  long-continued  repetition  of  the 
same  measures  ;  and  nothing  ever  becomes  habitual,  except  that, 
which  has  been  long  and  often  repeated.  To  accomplisn  such 
repetition,  nothing  will  suffice  but  the  steady  affection  of  married 
parents :  that  is,  so  far  as  useful  and  moral  purposes  are  concern- 
ed. Of  course,  but  for  this  institution,  children  would  never  be 
habitually  trained  to  industry,  to  economy,  to  submission,  or  to 
|ood  order  ;  nor  to  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, amiablehess  of  manners,  offices  of  kindness,  or  any  other 
useful  conduct.  Of  course,  when  they  were  not  left  to  perislv. 
thev  would  grow  up  without  knowledge,  useful  principles,  or  use- 
ful habits;  without  the  knowledge,  or  love,  of  good  order;  without 
amiableness;  and  without  worth.  Of  course,  they  would  become 
mere  beasts  of  prey.    Not  bnly  would  civilized  life,  with  all  tis 
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arts  and  improyements,  with  all  the  blessings  of  rational  fireedom 
and  good  government,  with  all  the  superior  blessing  of  morality 
and  relieion,  vanish  from  under  heaven ;  but  new  horrors  wonm 
be  added  to  the  society  of  savages.  The  world  would  become  one 
vast  den ;  and  all  its  inhabitants  would  be  changed  into  wolves  and 
tigers. 

6th1y.  Were  the  affairs  of  mankind  tkrovm  together  in  a  conmum 
stocky  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  objector  ;  as  all  wotddknawj  thst 
every  man  was  entitled  alike  to  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  ali,  none 
wotud  labour  J  except  for  the  present  moment. 

Neither  inclination,  nor  duty,  will  ever  prompt  any  man  to  labour 
for  another,  who,  while  equally  able,  will  not  labour  for  himself. 
That  inclination  will  not  produce  this  effect,  I  need  not  attempt  to 
prove :  that  duty  will  not,  is  alike  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Common  sense.  He  that  Toill  not  workj  neither  let  him  eat,  is  equally 
the  judicial  sentence  of  both. 

In  the  present  state  of  man,  amid  all  the  advantages,  furnished 
to  industry  by  education,  habit,  example,  and  reward,  the  number 
of  idlers  is  not  small.  In  i\ie  proposed  state,  it  would  include  the 
whole  number  of  the  human  race.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
originally,  no  disposition  to.  labour.  Should  we,  however,  suppose 
some  tendencies  of  this  nature  to  exist ;  a  complete  discouragement 
would  be  thrown  on  all,  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  proper  reward 
of  every  industrious  effprt  would  either  be  wholly  prevented,  or 
snatched  away  by  the  hands  of  those,  who  would  not  labour  at  all. 
Of  course,  mere  necessaries  ;  such  as  food,  and  clothes,  and  habit- 
ations, and  fuel ;  would  be  provided  only  in  the  degree  which  ab- 
solute necessity  demanded,  even  by  those  who  were  industriously 
inclined.  *  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  rest  ?  Plainly,  where 
they  did  not  plunder,  they  would  perish. 

As,  therefore,  necessaries  only  would  be  provided,  and  even  these 
only  in  the  most  stinted  manner;  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  comforts 
of  men  would  vanish  at  once.  All  the  blessings  of  civilized  life; 
its  knowledge,  arts,  refinement,  and  religion  ;  would  cease  to  exists 
There  would  be  neither  schools,  nor  churches :  for  none  would  be 
inclined,  nor  able,  to  build  them.  There  would  be  neither  instruc* 
ters,  nor  ministers  ;  neither  legilsators,  nor  magistrates.  Law, 
protection  and  justice,  learning  and  religion,  together  with  a  host 
of  blessings  which  they  lead  in  their  train,  would  visit  the  world  no 
more. 

7thly.  All  the  duties  of  man  respect,  especially,  the  objects  which 
he  best  knows  ;  those,  particularly,  which  are  most,  and  most  com* 
monlyj  within  his  reach  /  and  to  which  he  can  most  frequently,  and 
effectually,  extend  his  beneficence, 

Man  owes  more  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood ;  to  his  neigh- 
bours generally ;  to  the  town,  and  the  country,  in  which  he  lives  ; 
than  to  others.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
them  more  good ;  and  God  has  placed  him  where  be  is,  that  he  may 
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do  this  veiy  good.  For  the  same  reason  he  owes  more  to  his  own 
family ;  because  he  can  do  more  eood  to  the  members  of  it,  than  to 
any  other  equal  collection  of  manKind. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  men  to  do  the 
most  good  in  their  power;  and  as  this  is  the  direct  dictate,  the 
genuine  tendency,  of  Benevolence  ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  the  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  families  furnishes  the  fairest,  and  the  only  fair, 
foundation  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  in  a  successful  manner. 
On  any  other  supposable  plan,  instead  of  increasing  the  e$cacy 
of  benevolence,  or  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  mankind,  we 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  cramp  the  former,  and  destroy  the 
latter. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  no  objection  lies^ 
from  the  nature  of  benevolence,  against  this  great  requisition  of  the 
OospeL 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  alleged  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  arrangement  of  mankind  into  families  is  the  foundation  of 
more  possible,  and  more  actual  good,  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means  :  of  more,  if  man  were  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  yet  possessed  of  his  present,  limited  capacity;  of  incalculably 
more,  as  man  really  is  ;  a  selfish,  fallen  creature.  At  the  same 
time,  infinitely  more  evil  is  prevented.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  has 
directed  the  efibrts  of  human  benevolence  in  the  test  manner ;  and  ^ 
so,  that  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  employed  with  the  highest 
advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  manifested  in 
furnishing  every  Individual  of  the  human  race  with  so  desirable  a 
field  for  ie  exercise  of  his  benevolence.  In  each  case,  this  field 
is  at  his  door ;  always  within  his  reach  ;  easily  comprehended ; 
necessarily  delightful ;  ever  inviting,  and  ever  rewarding  his  la- 
bours. At  the  same  time,  it  is  su£5ciently  wide  to  employ,  and  ex- 
haust, all  his  contrivance,  and  all  his  active  powers.  No  where  else 
could  he  do  so  much  good :  and  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do,  can 
be  done  here.  This  field  is  also  provided  for  every  man.  Objects 
of  beneficence  are  furnished  to  him,  of  course ;  and  for  all  tnose 
objects  an  efficient  benefactor  is  supplied.  Thus,  in  the  simplest 
of  all  modes,  is  provision  efiectually  made  for  the  beneficence  of 
all,  and  the  comfort  oT  all. 

At  the  same  time,  this  happy  arrangement  becomes,  of  cour^ 
the  foundation  of  the  happiest  distribution  of  mankind  into  larger 
societies ;  and  the  means  of  uniting  to  them,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring  manner,  the  attachment  of  the  individuals.  He, 
therefore,  whose  superior  powers,  and  opportunities,  enable  him  to 
extend  the  offices  of  good-will  beyond  this  litde  field,  has  out 
which  is  wider,  always  spread  around  him  ;  where  the  superior 
powers  may  always  l>e  advantageously  employed.     TTiis  more  eop- 
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tended  icene  of  usefulnees  it  a  mere  appendage  to  the  other m  Were 
there  no  £iinuies,  there  would  be  no  country :  were  there  do  UtlU 
spheres  of  beneficence ;  there  would  be  no  ereat  one  :  and  were 
good-will  not  exercised  first  towards  those  who  are  near ;  it  woold 
never  be  extended  to  those  who  are  distant.  The  kindness,  learned 
by  the  fireside,  and  practised  towards  the  domestic  circle,  is  easily 
spread  by  him  who  is  invested  with  sufficient  talents,  through  a 
country,  or  extended  over  a  world. 

2dly.  TTuse  observations  clearly  show  the  folly  of  Godwin^s  sjfstem 
«/*  human  perfectibility. 

This  wretched  apostle  of  Atheism,  with  a  weakness  exceeded 
only  by  his  audacity,  has  undertaken,  in  form,  to  show  hioaself 
wiser  than  his  Maker.    For  this  purpose,  he  has  boldly  declared 
marriage  to  be  an  unjust  monopolv ;  and  the  institution  of  &niilies 
to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  man. 
Of  this  perfection  a  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  a  commuDity  of 
labours,  and  of  property,  are,  in  his  opinion,  essential  constituents. 
Nor  has  the  whole  concurring  experience  of  mankind,  invariably 
opposed  to  his  doctrines,  been  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  hii 
dreaming  speculations  to  sober  thought,  and  the  exercise  of  com- 
tSfiOn  sense.    This  system,  if  it  may  be  called  such ;  this  crude 
gathering  together  of  ideas  into  a  mob ;  he  professedly  founds  on 
me  doctrine  of  disinterested  good-will :  ^nd  these  he  professes  to 
be  the  genuine  consequences  of  this  glorious  principle.   Were  they 
indeed  its  consequences,  every  good  man  would  be  struck  with 
*  amazement  and  horror :  for  they  would  undoubtedly  annihilate  all 
the  comfort,  peace,  and  hopes,  of  mankind.    That  Benevolence, 
which  is  the  only  virtue,  would  prove  the  most  fruitful  and  effica* 
clous  cause  of  absolute  destruction  to  all  human  good :  and  its  glo- 
rious character,  instead  of  being  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness, 
Would  be  exchanged  for  that,  of  being  only,  and  fatally,  the  volun- 
tary cause  of  misery. 

who,  for  example,  would  labour;  if  he  were  uncertain,  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  efforts:  much  more,  if  he  were  assured, 
that  he  should  not  enjoy  it  ?  What  multitudes  now  refuse  to  labour, 
when  completely  secure  of  all  its  products  ?  Were  this  stimulus 
to  industry  taken  away,  the  exertions  of  man  would  terminate  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  world  would  become  the  seat  of  universal  inex- 
^rtion  and  idleness.  The  food,  clothes,  and  other  comforts,  now 
brought  into  existence  by  the  toil  of  mjan,  are  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  his  immediate  wants*  All  the  food,  annually  produced,  is 
tanually  consumed.  Multitudes  are  scantily  suppliea ;  while  al- 
ways some,  and  in  particular  seasons  ^reat  numbers,  even  in  in- 
dustrious and  fruitful  countries,  perish  with  hunger.  Suppose  half 
the  labour,  by  which  food  is  furnished,  were  to  cease.  What  wouM 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  mistaken.  Multi* 
tades  must  immediately  die ;  and  still  greater  multitudes  perish  by 
gradual  suffering,  and  lingering  want.      The  young,  pardcularl/t 
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the  infirm,  the  feebler  sex,  together  witb  all  those,  unaccustooied  to 
labour  at  all,  or  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of  labour,  by  which 
food  is  produced,  must,  where  they  did  not  subsist  by  plundering 
others,  become,  speedily,  victims  to  famine.  Within  the  period  oi 
a  single  generation,  the  present  population  of  the  ^lobe  would  be 
reduced  to  that  of  an  American  wilderness.  China^  India^  and 
Europe  J  would  be  emptied  at  once.  The  arts  of  life,  the  knowledge, 
the  order,  the  safety,  the  refinement,  the  humanity,  the  morals,  and 
the  religion,  of  civilized  society  would  vanish ;  and  hunting,  and 
scouting,  and  pawawing,  be  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  reffions, 
which  are  now  beautified  with  verdant  fields,  and  enriched  wit£  lux- 
uriant harvests;  whose  hills  and  plains  are  adorned  with  cheerful 
villages  and  splendid  cities ;  in  which  thousands  of  churche*  invite 
mankind  to  the  worship  of  Crod ;  and  ten  thousands  of  schools  al- 
lure their  children  to  knowledge  and  improvement;  would  become 
a  vast  Patagonian  desert,  gloomily  set  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
weekwam;  wandered  over,  at  times,  by  the  prowling  footof  a  sav- 
age ;  and,  when  undisturbed  by  the  warwhoop,  the  shrieks  of  terw 
ror,  or  the  groans  of  sufiering,  hushed  into  the  universal  sleep  of 
silence  and  oeath.  That  such  would  be  the  fact  is  certain,  because^ 
where  property  has  for  a  length  of  time  continued  unsafe,  it  has 
all  regularly  existed. 

One  half  of  the  storv,  however  dismal  the  recital  may  seem,,  has 
not  yet  been  told.  The  very  savages  have  families ;  and  provide 
for  them  with  no  litde  care.  We  must  sink  below  the  Patagoniany 
who  performs  this  duty^  to  find  either  the  character,  or  the  circum- 
stances, of  those,  who  do  not*  The  savages,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  are  chaste  ;  in  all,  are  the  subjects  of  natural  aflfection :  and 
feel  strong'attachments  to  their  firiends,  and  their  nation.  These 
means  of  comfort,  these  last  hopes  of  virtue,  the  philosopher,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  proposes  to  destroy.  In  their  stead  he  leaves 
nothing,  but  the  fierce  and  brutal  passions  of  men,  sanctioned  by 
the  voice  of  philosophy,  and  legalized  by  the  decrees  of  legisla- 
tion. These  passions  and  appetites,  wholly  unrestrained,  because 
thus  legalized  and  sanctionea,  would  originate,  direct,  and  control, 
all  the  future  conduct  of  men.  What  these  passions  would  dictate 
we  know,  firom  what  they  have  always  dictated.  What  they  would 
accomplish  we  know,  from  what,  when  let  loose,  they  have  here- 
tofore accomplished.  If  any  man  is  at  a  loss  on  this  subject,  he 
may  find  a  famt  image  of  what  he  seeks  in  a  den  of  thieves,  or  a 
horoe  of  banditti.  To  complete  the  picture,  let  him  cast  his  eye 
onward  to  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  sty  of  swine.  With  all  these 
objects  in  view,  he  would  find  a  faint  image  of  the  degraded,  fero- 
cious, guilty,  suffering,  state  of  this  miseraole  world,  accomplished 
by  these  Godwinian  means  of  perfection.  Virtue  itself,  therefore, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  this  writer,  would  become  the  cause  of 
exterminating  all  virtue  fix>m  the  breast  of  man ;  as  well  as  of  rooi» 
iQg  all  enjoyment  out  of  the  present  world. 
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3dly*  We  Aot^e,  hercy  a  $ptctmen  of  the  success^  with  which  human 
philosophy  directs  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind. 

The  Scriptures  have  required  us  to  love  our  neighbour  <is  owr- 
selves  ;  and  have  directed  the  application  of  this  jprinciple  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  give  it  its  utmost  efficacy,  ana  to  produce,  by 
means  of  it,  the  greatest  mass  of  liuman  good.    ^^  Grod,"  says  Drjf* 
den^  "  never  maae  -his  work,  for  man  to  mend."    A  philosopher, 
laying  hold  on  this  principle,  and  understanding  it  only  ia  the  gross, 
has  undertaken  to  direct  its  application  anew ;  and  in  a  maimer 
better  suited  to  his  own  feelings.     The  consequence,  as  we  ha?e 
seen,  is,  the  gold  is  changed  into  dross  in  a  moment ;  the  food  into 
poison.    That,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  taught  and  directed  it; 
nay,  that,  which,  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  inherent  tendencies,  would 
produce  nothing  but  happiness ;  would,  as  taught  by  this  iofidel 
philosopher,  destroy  all  the  good  of  man.    The  benevolence  of 
the  Scnptures  would  make  heaven :  thai  of  Godwin  would  produce 
a  hell.    Such  are  the  effects  of  human  philosophy,  when,  resistiizg 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  foi^etting,  that  the  foolishness  of  God  1$ 
wiser  than  men^  she  boldly  interferes  with  the  system  of  his  truth 
and  providence.     The  scene  before  her  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden; 
fillea  with  life,  beauty,  and  happiness  *,  brilliant  and  glorious  as  is 
the  heaven-devised  landscape ;  and  fraught,  as  Paradise,  witbeveni 
thing  good  for foodj  or  pleasant  to  the  eye.  She  is  still  unsatisfied  with 
her  aUotted  condition,  and  with  the  scheme  of  her  destined  enjoy- 
ment.   Not  desirous  of  becoming,  but  conscious  of  having  already 
become,  as  gods^  knowing  good  and  evil^  she  puts  forth  her  pre- 
sumptuous hand ;  and,  resolved  to  add  to  her  stock  of  blessmgs 
such,  as  she  knows  to  be  prohibited,  seizes  in  an  evil  hour  the  for- 
bidden good.    How  wonderful,  how  distressing  the  change !   In  a 
moment  the  fascinating  scene  has  vanished ;  and  paradise,  vnth  all 
its  beauty,  happiness,  and  splendour,  has  fled  for  ever.    Where 
bloomed  the  tree  of  life,  and  flowed  the  waters  of  immortality, 
nothing  remains,  but  a  world  of  thorns  and  briarsy  an  immeasura- 
ble waste  of  sorrow  and  death. 
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far  the  pleasure j  found  in  the  good  done,  considered  by  iUelf^  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  consequences ;  without  any  regard  to 
advantages,  arising  from  ity  or  to  disadvantages,  springing  from  the 
contrary  conduct. 

This  celebrated  writer,  it  is  true,  teaches,  elsewhere,  the  oppo- 
site doctrine ;  and  asserts,  that  all  the  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  its  advantages,  and  from  the  disadvantages,  attendant 
upon  vice  /  and  that  such  advantages  are  a  great  security,  and  stm- 
port,  to  virtue.  These,  and  other  things,  of  the  like  nature,  he  de- 
clares with  no  less  confidence,  than  the  former  opinions.  It  would 
be  easy,  therefore,  to  refute  him  by  his  own  declarations.  Bat  th^ 
though  it  might  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  controversy,  would 
not  satisfy  a  Christian  audience*  Were  infidels  required  to  be 
consistent  with  themselves,  they  never  would  appear  in  the  fidd  of 
debate. 
'   "The  conclusion,  which  Lord  Shafisbury  drew  fix>m  his  prind- 

£Ies,  was,  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  have  influence,  anmhi- 
He,  by  their  threatenings  and  promises,  all  virtue.  Hence  he 
inferred,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  his  own  view  irresistibly,  that 
the  Scriptures  cannot  be  the  word  of  God.  Both  these  views  of 
this  interesting  subject  are,  I  apprehend,  radically  erroneous,  and 
founded  in  false  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  disinterested  Jove. 

In  the  text  it  is  declared,  that  to  those,  who  by  patient  continu- 
once  m  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  God  tdxH 
render,  as  a  reward,  eternal  life.     To  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality,  therefore,  is  in  a  high  degree  pleasing  to  God  ;  and 
must,  of  course,  be  truly  and  eminently,  virtuous  conduct.     If  this 
conduct  consists  with  disinterestedness,  and  arises  from  it;  it  must 
be  acknowledged  on  the  one  hand,  that  disinterestedness  is  not 
Impeached  by  the  objection,  already  recited ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  the  Scriptures,  while  they  require,  and  encourage,  us  to  seek 
eternal  life,  do  not  render  virtue  mercenary ;  nor  destroy,  nor  in 
^y  degree  lessen,  either  virtue  itself,  or  the  obligations  to  virtue. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  ouzht  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  scheme  of  Lord  Shaftsbury  confutes  itself* 
His  fiivourite  doctrine  is,  that  virtue  consists  wholly  in  doing  good 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to  any  advantage,  whidi  may 
ibllow  from  it ;  or  to  any  disadvantage,  which  may  arise  fi:^m  a 
€^>ntrarjr  conduct :  such  regard  being,  in  his  view,  a  destruction  of 
virtue*    Now  let  me  ask,  What  is  the  difference  between  doing 
eood,  for  the  sake  oi  the  pleasure  attending  it,  and  doing  good  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  pleasure  following  it  ?    According  to  Lord  Shafts* 
bury,  virtue  consists  in  doing  eood,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure, 
which  it  fomishes*     Suppose,  then,  the  virtuous  action  to  be  done 
ikom,  and  the  pleasure,  lumished  by  it,  to  be  enjoyed  an  hour  hence, 
or  tihmorrow.    Would  it  be,  hfi  any  sense,  more  mercenary  to  do 
the  action^  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  pleasure  an  hour  nence; 
Otto-morrow^  supposing^  the  Measure  to  be  the  same  -,  than  frr 
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the  sake  of  enjoying  it  at  the  time,  when  the  action  is  done  ?  The 
pleasure,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  the  same  in  kind  and  <{e- 
gree.  Can  it,  then,  be  any  more  or  less  virtuous,  to  be  thus  influ- 
enced by  a  pleasure,  which  will  exist  an  hour  hence,  or  to-morroW| 
than  by  the  same  pleasure,  existing  at  the  present  moment  ? 

The  truth,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  virtuous,  to  be  influenced  in  the  same  manner  and  degree, 
by  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure,  found  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, whether  the  pleasure  is  to  be  experienced  at  one  time,  or  at 
another*  The  nature  of  the  pleasure^  which  is  enjoyed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  object,  whence  it  is  derived,  render  the  action,  in  which 
that  pleasure  is  sought,  either  virtuous,  or  not  virtuous.  If  we 
take  pleasure  in  happiness  wherever  it  is  enjoyed,  and  in  promot- 
ing it  wherever  this  is  in  our  power  -,  if,  at  the  same  time,  this 
pleasure  is  proportioned  to  the  happiness  onjoyed,  or  promoted ; 
we  are,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  tliat,  just  so  far,  as 
the  pleasure  is  experienced.  The  time,  at  which  it  is  experienced, 
is,  here,  evidently  of  no  consequence  ;  and  cannot,  even  remotely, 
affect  the  subjects  If,  then,  it  is  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish,  to 
be  influenced  by  .this  pleasure,  expected  at  a  future  time;  it  is 
equally  selfish,  mean,  and  mercenary,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  pleasure,  expected  at  the  time  when  the  action  is  performed. 

That  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  disinterested  love,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  by  the 
followine  considerations. 

1st.  Our  happiness  is  a  desirable  object ;  and  deserves  to  be  sought 
in  a  certain  degree. 

Our  happiness  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  ot  others;  is  as  truly  desirable,  and  as  really  deserves  to 
be  promoted,  as  that  of  any  created  beings  whatever.  In  what- 
ever degree  it  exists,  it  ought  to  be  delighted  in:  in  whatever 
degree  it  is  capable  of  existing,  it  ought  to  be  desired.  As  the 
&ct,  that  it  is  our  happiness,  renders  it  no  more  valuable  than  that 
of  others ;  so,  plainly,  it  does  not  reader  it  at  all  less  valuable.  It 
claims,  therefore,  to  be  promoted  on  the  same  grounds,  as  any 
other  happiness  of  the  same  value.  As  it  is  entrusted  to  our  own 
pecuhar  care ;  it  demands  more  from  us,  as  that  of  others  does 
Irom  them.  For  ourselves  we  can  do  more  than  we  can  for  otb» 
ers ;  and  this  of  course  is  our  duty. 

2dly.  Neither  our  present  nor  future  happiness  is  necessarily  it- 
consistent  with  that  of  others. 

All  the  good,  which  God  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  enjoy  in 
this  world,  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  others.  Whenever  it  if 
promoted,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct  increase  of  the  general  hap- 
piness. To  produce  this  effect  is  the  creat  duty,  and  dictate,  of 
Denevolence  ;  and  must  of  course  be  rignt. 

Our  eternal  good  cannot  fail  to  be  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  universe.     God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner}  but 
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would  rather^  that  he  would  repent  and  live.  Accordingly  he  Iiatb 
commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  What  he  has  thus 
commanded,  cannot  but  be  right  in  itself.  Accordingly  he  liath 
directed,  that  our  prayers  and  supplications  should  be  made  for 
all  men. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach,  Reason  wholly  approves*  Wc 
are  all  made  capable  of  happiness^  This  capacity  was  not  eiyea 
in  vain  ;  but  was  intended  to  be  supplied.  Every  man,  who  thinks 
soberly  at  all,  feeb,  and  acknowledses,  accordingly,  that  he  is 
bound  to  promote,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  happmess  of  every 
other  man,  both  present  and  future :  and  no  man  would  fail  to  be 
self-condemned,  if  he  were  to  indulge  a  wish,  or  even  a  willinz- 
ness,  that  any  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  should  be  miserabte 
hereafter.  Nay,  indifference  to  this  subject  would  not  fail  of  being 
followed  by  severe  reproaches  of  conscience*  But  what  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  thus  to  wish,  and  to  seek ;  what  no  man  can 
oppose,  or  regard  with  indifference,  without  guilt ;  it  is  peculiarly 
his  duty  to  wish,  and  seek  for  himself;  both  because  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  is  conunitted  to  him  by  his  Maker,  and 
because  this  work  can  be  done  by  him  more  effectually,  than  hy 
any  other. 

3dly*  We  are  commanded  to  love  out  neighbour  at  ourselves  ; 
that  is,  generally,  and  indefinitely,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  of 
course  are  at  least  equally  required  to  love  ourselves  as  wt  hrte  our 
neighbour. 

The  rectitude  of  this  law  cannot  be  questioned  even  by  Lord 
Shaftsbury  ;  nor  can  he,  or  any  other  man,  deny,  that  it  extnlAtB 
to  us  disinterested  love  in  the  rairest  form,  and  the  strongest  man- 
ner. But,  as  has  been  already  shown,  we  are  bound  by  the  dic- 
tates both  of  reason  and  revelation  to  seek  the  future  and  eternal 
good  of  our  neighbour  \  to  desire  it,  and  to  promote  it,  as  far  as  is 
m  our  power*  By  this  Very  command,  then ;  the  law,  originally 
enjoining  benevolence  as  the  great  duty  of  intelligent  beings ;  a 
law,  to  which  Reason  unconditionally  subscribes ;  we  are  ateo- 
lutely  oblieed  to  seek  our  own  eternal  life. 

4thly*  Our  eternal  life  is  in  itself  an  immense  good. 

The  endless  happiness  of  a  rational  being  is  of  more  value,  than 
can  be  conceived  oy  any  finite  mind.  Within  a  moderate  period, 
it  will  amount  to  more,  than  all  the  happiness,  which  in  this  world 
has  been  enjoyed,  or  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  here,  by  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. Whatever  is  endless  admits  of  no  definite  comparison  with 
that  which  is  not.  But  the  happiness  of  a  future  state  is  not  end- 
less merely ;  it  is  also  endlessfy  increasing ;  and  will  soon  rise  in 
degree,  as  well  as  duration,  above  the  highest  human  comprehen- 
sion. Such,  of  course,  is  the  addition,  made  to  the  common  good 
of  the  universe,  whenever  the  eternal  life  of  an  individual  is  secured. 
To  neglect  the  pursuit  of  such  happmess,  as  this,  is  madness:  to 
oppose  it  is  mahgnity,  which  no  words  can  describe. 
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5thly.  £<ertm/ Aaj7ptn«jt  conm^  m  e^erna/ <Knnl€re«<e<{hett,  and 
f(t  conse^nces* 

The  happiness  of  heaven  arises  from  the  disinterested  love  of 
God,  communicated  in  various  blessings  to  his  children ;  in  thefar 
disinterested  communications  of  good  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  en- 
ioyment,  derived  by  their  minds  from  the  exercises  of  virtue*  It 
18  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  desirable  to  live  virtuous- 
ly here.  All  the  reasons,  which  operate  in  this  case,  renaer  it  at 
least  equally  desirable  to  live  virtuously  hereafter^  throughout  any, 
and  every,  period  of  duration,  in  which  such  a  life  may  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  by  all  men  acknowledged,  that  it  is  useful  to  cfo  good  nerey 
and  at  the  present  time.  He,  who  makes  this  acknowledgment, 
cannot  without  gross  self-contradiction  deny,  that  it  is  equally  use- 
ful to  do  good,  wherever  it  may  be  done^  and  at  every  future  period. 
If,  then.  It  is  proper ;  if  it  is  virtuous ;  to  desire,  and  to  seek,  to 
live  a  virtuous  life,  or  to  do  good,  in  the  present  world ;  it  is  equal- 
ly virtuous,  and  equally  proper,  to  desu'e,  and  seek,  to  do  the 
same  things  in  a  future  state  of  being.  All  the  labours,  then,  hv 
which  we  may  possess  ourselves  of  such  a  life  in  the  present  world, 
must,  with  equal  propriety,  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  such 
a  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  it  is  not  only  desirable  and  proper^  that  we  should  do  this 
in  the  present  world ;  it  is  a  plain^  htghy  and  indispensable  duty ; 
and  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  our  duty  ;  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned. It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  that  it  is,  in  the  same  sense, 
the  sum  of  all  our  duty,  with  respect  to  the  future  world. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  bemg  the  amount  of  the  whole  truth 
concerning  this  subject.  As  much  as  eternity  exceeds  time  ;  as 
much  as  perfect  virtue  excels  the  present  frail  character  of  good 
men,  here ;  as  much  as  endless  virtue,  as  much  as  endlessly  in- 
creasing virtue,  outruns  in  its  importance  the  transient  virtue  of 
this  momentary  life ;  so  much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  seek  the  good 
of  a  future  life,  than  that  of  the  present.  Indeed,  man  lives  here, 
only  to  become  prepared  to  live  hereafter.  Our  whole  duty, 
therefore,  ought,  diuing  the  present  life,  to  be  performed  with  a 
supreme  reference  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  eternal  good  is  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  disinterestedness,  from  being  mercenary,  mean,  and  selnsn ;  so 
fiur  from  destroying  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  lessening  its  obligations ; 
that  it  is  its  genuine  dictate  ;  its  spontaneous  tendency ;  its  most 
exalted  aim.  No  virtuous  mind,  if  properly  informed,  can  fail  of 
pursuing  this  object ;  and  no  object,  which  respects  ultimately  the 
present  world,  can  call  forth  virtuous  exercises  of  so  elevated  and 
excellent  a  nature. 

6thly.  By  our  eternal  life  the  happiness  of  all  virttums  beings  is 
greatly  increased* 

TTureisjoyin  heaven,  saith  our  Saviour,  over  one  sinner  that 
,rep€ntetkf  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no 
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rqi^eniance.    Whatever  else  may  be  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  this 
passage,  it  is  uncjuestionable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  expe^ 
rience  a  real  joy  m  the  repentance  of  a  sinner*    Reason,  as  well 
as  Revelation,  clearly  teaches  us,  that  virtuous  beings  cannot  &il 
to  find  enjoyment  in  this  subject,  because  Repentance  is  an  exer- 
cise of  virtue,  and  the  means  of  securing  happiness.    In  the  future 
virtue,  and  future  happiness,  of  such  a  sinner,  the  same  beings 
will,  at  all  times,  find  similar  enjoyment;  increasing  continoaUy 
in  degree,  as  these  objects  of  it  increase*    As  these  will,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  future  existence,  be  perfect  5  and  will  rise 
hieher,  and  higher,  in  the  same  perfection  for  ever ;  so  it  is  plain,  the 
enjoyment,  found  in  them,  will  increase  throughout  every  succeed- 
ing period*     Thus  every  inhabitant  of  this  world,  who  secures  his 
own  eternal  life,  becomes  an  everlasting,  and  perpetually  increas- 
ing, benefit  to  the  virtuous  universe  ;  a  blessing,  which  no  words 
can  describe,  and  whose  value  no  numbers  can  reckon*    Can  it  be 
necessary  to  ask,  whether  it  is  virtuous  to  aim  at  this  character  f 

7thly*  God  is  glorified^  whenever  we  seek^  and  obtain^  eternal 
life. 

When  Christ  was  bom,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sung. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ,  because  there  was  peace  on  earihj  and 
good-will  towards  men.  But  if  none  of  the  human  race  should  ex- 
perience this  ^ood-will ;  that  is,  if  none  of  them  should  obtain  eter- 
nal life;  the  Jlory,  otherwise  springing  fix)m  this  source,  would  be 
prevented.  To  this  glory  of  God  everv  person,  then,  who  secures 
eternal  life,  contributes,  by  accomplishing,  in  one  instance,  that, 
out  of  which  the  glory  arises.  The  glory  of  God,  in  this  case,  is 
a  whole^  made  up  of  the  individual  instances,  in  which  he  is  glonfi- 
ed*  If  therefore,  no  individual  sought  his  salvation,  none  would 
obtain  it ;  and,  if  none  obtained  it,  the  work  would  not  be  done ; 
and  the  glory  of  God,  in  this*  important  particular,  would  not  be 
accomphshed*  How  important  it  is,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  dis- 
cerned firom  these  facts  :  that  God  sent  his  own  Son,  to  die,  diat 
we  might  live ;  and  his  Spirit,  to  renew  us,  that  we  might  become 
heirs  of  life. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  pursuit  of  eternal 
life  is  so  far  firom  being  opposed  to  the  nature  of  disinterested  Love, 
that  it  is  one  of  its  primary  dictates ;  a  conduct,  invariably  sjHing- 
ing  from  its  influence  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing,  or  destroying,  virtue,  by  requiring  this  conduct  of  us,  have  in- 
creased Uie  obligations  to  it,  and  directed  it  to  its  proper  end* 

Those,  who  make  the  objections,  contended  against  in  this  dis- 
course, have  in  my  view,  always  failed  of  distinguishing  between 
disinterestedness  and  uninterestedness.  The  distinction  between  them 
is,  however,  perfecdy  clear,  and  incalculably  important.  To  be 
disinterested  is  to  be  Toithout  a  selfish  interest  in  any  given  thing  or 
things  5  to  be  uninterested  is  to  have  no  interest  in  them  at  all.  d 
disinlterested  man  may  take  the  devest  interest  in  any  subject  j  and, 
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the  deeper  the  interest,  the  more  disinterested  he  majf  be.  The  vn^ 
interested  man  can  have  no  interest  in  that  svbject,  either  selfish,  or 
'  benevolent.  To  be  absolutely  disinterested  is  to  be  absolutely  firee 
from  selfishness.  To  be  absolutely  uninterested  is  to  be  absolutely 
without  any  interest,  or  concern,  in  any  thing.  A  perfectly  disin- 
terested man  would  experience  a  supreme  delight  in  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  universe.  A  perfectly  uninterested  man,  if  we  can 
suppose  such  an  one  to  exist,  would  4el  no  concern  in  any  happi- 
ness whatever.  The  reason,  why  these  terms  have  been  suppo- 
sed to  denote  the  same  thing,  may  have  been,  that  the  word  in- 
terested is  frequently  opposed  to  each  of  them.  This  word  origin- 
ally denotes  the  concern,  which  we  feel  in  any  thing  ;  but  has  lone 
been  figuratively,  and  very  commonly,  used  to  denote  a  selfish 
concern  ;  probably,  because  the  interest,  which  the  human  heart 
feels  in  most  things,  is  so  generally  a  selfish  interest. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  contend,  that  there  is  not  a  real  and  great 
pleasure,  found  in  the  exercises  of  virtue  ;  nor  that  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  always  experience  this  pleasure  in  such  exercises^  and  thai, 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  virtue;  nor  that  this  is  not  a  proper  motive 
to  engage  him  to  these  exercises. 

The  true  nature  of  virtue  is  well  described  in  this  definition : 
the  love  ofdoing^  good;  or  the  love  of  promoting  happiness.  In  all 
the  good,  thereiore,  which  is  done  by  ourselves,  or  others,  and, 
of  course,  in  all  that  is  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others,  whenever 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  greater  good,  virtue  delights  of 
course.  In  its  own  proper  nature,  it  aims  at  such  good ;  and  for 
guch  it  labours,  whoever  is  to  be  the  recipient.  Its  true  excel- 
lence lies  in  this :  that  it  is  the  voluntary,  and  only  source  ofhappi" 
ness  in  the  universe.  In  aiming  at  our  own  happiness  there  is  no 
necessary  selfishness.  Selfishness  consists  in  a  preference  of  our- 
selves to  others,  and  to  all  others ;  to  the  universe,  and  to  God. 
This  is  sin  ;  and  all  that  in  the  Scriptures  is  meant  by  sin.  In 
every  individual  sin,  this  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  essen- 
tial and  guilty  character.  Thus  sensuality  is  the  desire  of  self- 
¥'atification,  at  the  expense  of  any,  and  all,  other  happiness, 
hus  ambition  is  the  desire  of  aggrandizing,  and  avarice  tne  de- 
sire of  enriching,  ourselves,  in  preference  to  the  interests  of  all 
others.  From  this  spirit  arises  all  our  opposition  to  God,  and  all 
our  injustice  to  his  creatures.  He,  who  has  seriously  and  entirely 
preferred  God  to  himself,  or  the  good  of  the  universe  to  his  own 
private,  separate  good,  has,  in  the  complete  sense,  become  vir- 
tuous. 

God  wills  our  happiness.  It  is  therefore  right,  it  is  virtuous,  in  us 
to  seek,  and  promote  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In  this  conduct 
there  is  no  selfishness.  We  do,  indeed,  commonly  pursue  it,  in 
preference  to  that  of  al^thers.  Such  a  pursuit  of  it  is  sinful ;  and 
the  spirit,  with  which  we  pursue  it,  is,  by  turns,  every  sinful  pas- 
sion and  appetite,  and  the  source  of  every  evil  purpose  and  enoit, 
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towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures*  Our  pride,  impety,  Te1)d- 
UoD,  and  bgratitude ;  our  self-dependence,  our  impatience,  and 
murmuring,  under  the  government  of  God ;  are  ail  only  di&r- 
ent  forms  of  this  disposition.  The  parsimony,  fraud,  and  opprefr- 
sioD,  of  the  Miser;  tne  envy,  intrigues,  conquests,  and  butcheries, 
of  Ambition ;  the  rapacity,  injustice,  and  cruelties,  of  Despotism ; 
the  sloth,  lewdness,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness  of  the  Sensualist; 
the  haughtiness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  murders,  of  the  Duellist ;  are 
nothing  but  selfishness,  appearing  in  its  true  nature,  and  genuine 
operations. 

REMARKS. 

In  these  ohservations  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  hctvoc,  oiticfc 
philosophj  has  made  of  divine  subjects^  and  of  the  great  interests  «/* 
man. 

Few  writers  have  been  more  admired,  and  applauded,  than  Lord 
Shqflshuryi  and,  among  all  his  writings,  none  nave  been  more  aj^ 
plauded,  than  the  Work,  in  which  the  doctrine,  opposed  by  me,  is 
taught.  Yet  in  this  work  we  are  informed,  that  to  nave  any  regard 
either  to  future  rewards  or  punishments,  is  mean  and  mercenary; 
and,  of  course,  instead  of  being  virtuous,  or  consisting  with  virtue, 
is  only  criminal.     It  must,  threrefore,  be  odious  in  tie  si^t  of 
God ;  and  the  proper  object  of  his  wrath  and  punishment.     Ac- 
cordingly, this  writer  informs  us  directly,  that "  all  rtftrence^  eUher 
to  future  rewards  or  punishments y  lessens  and  destroys  virtue,  and 
diminishes  the  obligations  to  be  virtuousJ'^      The  anger  of  God 
against  a  sinner  is  a  dreadful  punishment.     The  approbation  of 
God,  and  his  consequent  love,  are  glorious  rewards.    But  to  re- 
gard this  anger,  to  be  afraid  of  it,  to  seek  to  avoid  it,  is,  according 
to  Lord  Shcfftsbury^  mean  and  mercenary,  odious  and  wicked.  The 
contrary  conduct  must,  of  course,  bear  the  contrary  character*     It 
must  be  honourable  and  generous,  spirited,  amiable,  and  virtu- 
ous, to  disregard  the  divine  anger;  to  nave  no  fear  of  God  before 
our  eyes ;  and  willingly  to  become  the  objects  of  Infinite  indigna- 
tion.    Equally  mean  and  mercenary,  and  therefore  equally  hateful 
and  guilty,  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  this  writer,  to  prize  the  approbatioa 
of  God;  to  desire  an  interest  in  his  love;  or  to  seek  the  attain- 
ment of  either.     Of  course,  to  disregard  both  must,  according  to 
this  scheme,  be  virtuous,  honourable,  and  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion.     The  real  nature  of  all  conduct  God  cannot  but  know  intui- 
tively ;  and,  without  injustice,  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  according  to 
its  real  nature,  and  treat  the  subjects  of  it  as  they  actually  merit. 
Hence,  as  he  cannot  but  discern  the  meanness  and  mercenariness, 
the  odiousness  and  guilt,  of  those  who  dread  his  anger,  and  seek 
to  avoid  it ;  who  prize  his  approbation ;  and  love,  and  labour,  to 
obtain  them ;  he  is  bound,  he  cannot  fail  to  punish  them  for  this 
criminal  conduct.    As  he  equally  discerns  the  virtue  of  those,  who 
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disregard  his  anger,  approbation,  and  love ;  he  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ward them. 

If  God  is  angry  with  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  ;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly with  those,  who  have  broken  nis  law.  That  he  has 
given  a  law  totnankind,  Lord  Shafishury  himself  acknowledges ; 
nor  does  he  deny,  that  mankind  have,  in  some  instances,  broken 
this  law.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  denied  with  common  decency. 
In  this  law,  whatever  it  be,  his  pleasure  is  expressed,  and  Enjoined, 
as  the  rule  of  duty  to  rational  beings.  This  rule  is,  in  his  view, 
and  therefore  in  fact,  a  wise,  just,  and  good  rule  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct.  Conformity  to  it  is  conformity  to  what  is  wise,  just, 
and  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  virtue,  or  excellence  of  charac- 
ter :  while  disobedience  to  it  is  opposition  to  what  is  wise,  just,  and 
food ;  or,  in  other  words,  sinfulness  and  turpitude  of  character. 
Ivery  law,  and  this  as  truly  as  any  other,  annexes  a  reward  to 
obedience,  and  a  pimishment  to  disobedience  ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  a  law.  But  to  regard  either  this  reward,  or  this  punishment, 
is,  according  to  Lord  Shafishury^  to  be  mean  and  mercenary ;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  ceasing  to  be  virtuous.  If  this  reward  and  pun- 
ishment art  to  have  no  influence  on  mankind ;  they  are  nugatory ; 
and  God  has  merely  trifled  with  his  creatures,  in  annexing  them  to 
his  law.  If  they  are  to  have  influence  on  mankind ;  the  influence 
is  merely  such,  as  to  destroy,  or  at  least  lessen,  both  virtue,  and 
the  obligations  to  it.  God,  who  sees  this  to  be  true,  if  it  be  truth, 
has,  therefore,  in  annexing  them  to  his  law,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
influence  mankind  by  them,  attempted  to  destroy,  or  lessen,  virtue, 
and  to  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

Further ;  as  without  rewards  and  penalties  no  law  can  exist ;  it 
is  evident,  that  God  cannot  make  a  law,  in  which  he  must  not,  of 
course,  either  merely  trifle  with  his  creatures,  or  destroy,  or  lessen 
virtue,  and  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

The  reward,  promised  to  obedience  in  this  and  every  other  law, 
is  happiness ;  and  the  punishment  threatened  to  disobedience,  is 
suffering,  or  misery.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  every  rational 
being,  and  our  happiness,  as  truly  as  that  of  others,  is  the  genuine 
dictate  of  virtue;  and  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  such  beings. 
It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  every  other  rational  being  to  desire  our 
happiness  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  :  it  is  in  itself  desirable.  Ac- 
coroing  to  Lord  Shaftsbury^  then,  we  cannot,  without  being  mean 
and  mercenary,  desire  that,  which  all  other  rational  beings  are 
bound  to  desu*e,  and  which  in  itself  is  desirable. 

To  he  virtuous  J  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  meritorious^  or  to  deserve 
a  retoard;  and  is  the  only  real  desert  in  the  universe.  The  reward 
which  virtue  deserves,  is  such  treatment,  as  is  a  proper  retribution 
to  virtuous  conduct;  such  a  kind,  and  measure,  of  happiness,  as  it 
becomes  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  of  the  lawgiver  to  com- 
municate, as  a  proper  ei^ression  of  his  approbation  of  that  con- 
duct.   To  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  this  happiness,  although 
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the  very  thing  which  his  virtue  has  deserved,  and  which  God  has 
pronounced  to  be  its  proper  reward,  is,  according  to  this  scheme, 
to  become  mean,  and  mercenary,  and  imdeserving  of  the  reward 
itself.  The  reward  is  holden  out  by  God,  to  encourage  his 
creatures  to  be  virtuous.  In  do'mg  this,  according  <p  Lord  SAa/i5- 
btay,  he  discourages  virtue,  and  lessens  their  obligations  to  be  vir- 
tuous. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  original  good ^  enjoyment,  and  deliverance 
from  sufferings  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  darker  of  suffer- 
ing. These  two  are  the  only  possible  objects  of  desire  to  percip- 
ient beings  •,  and  to  Intelligent  beings,  as  truly  as  any  others. 
When  virtue  itself  is  desired,  it  is  desired  only  for  the  enjoyment 
which  it  furnishes.  Were  there  no  such  objects  in  the  universe, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  desire  ;  and  consecmently  no  such 
thing  as  volition,  or  action.  Percipient  beings,  ana,  among  them. 
Intelligent  beings,  would  be  as  absolutely  inactive,  as  so  many 
lumps  of  matter.  But,  according  to  Lord  Shaftsbury,  to  regard 
future  enjoyment,  or  misery,  and,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  to  re- 
gard them  when  present,  is  to  be  mean  and  mercenary,  and  to  cease 
from  being  virtuous.  He,  who  regards  them,  therefore,  cannot  be 
virtuous :  he,  who  does  not,  must  of  course  be  a  block. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  tegard  enjoyment  and  slivering,  when  pres- 
ent to  our  view,  is  physically  impossible.  In  order  to  be  virtuous, 
then,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  accomplish  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. 

Fmally ;  a  moral  government  is  entirely  founded  on  motives.  All 
motives  are  included  in  the  two  kinds  of  good,  mentioned  above. 
In  every  moral  government  these  motives  are  presented  to  the  sub- 
jects oi  it,  by  the  law  on  which  it  is  founded,  in  the  forms  of  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  both  necessarily  future  to  obedience,  or 
disobedience.  On  the  influence,  which  these  motives  have  upon 
the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  subjects,  all  moral  government 
rests ;  nor  can  any  such  government  exist,  for  a  moment,  without 
them.  But  to  be  influenced  by  them  is,  in  every  subject  of  such 
government,  according  to  this  scheme,  mean  and  mercenary.  God^ 
therefore,  in  establishing  a  moral  government  over  intelligent  crui- 
tures,  has  directly  endeavoured,  by  his  authority,  to  render  them  mean 
and  mercenary  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  influence  extends,  has  prevented 
them  from  being  virtuous. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further.  More 
striking,  or  more  conclusive,  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  havoc 
made  by  Philosophy  in  the  moral  system.  If  the  doctrines  of  one 
of  her  most  admired  votaries  end  in  these  consequences ;  what  ab- 
surdities are  we  not  to  expect  from  Philosophers  of  every  inferior 
order  f 
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SERMON  LXXXI. 

RSCKnUATIOR. — ITS   ATTENDANTS. — BROTHERLY   LOTS. 

J^iiN  xUL  84--Mtf  new  commandment  I  give  unio  you,  that  ye  hve  one  another. 

IN  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  theMiture 
of  Evangelical  Benevolence^  and  the  two  principal  Objections  againtt 
th$  doctrine^  which  teaches  the  existence,  and  explains  the  nature  of 
this  attribtite.  At  the  present  time,  I  propose  to  examine  the  Last 
of  those  characteristics^  which  were  mentioned  as  Attendants  on  Re- 
generation:  viz.  Brotherly  Love  ;  or  the  Love,  which  is  due  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ. 

Commentators  have,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  coosidered 
this  conmiand  of  Christ  as  merely  enjoining  benevolence.  They 
observe,  that  it  is  called  nno,  not  because  it  had  not  been  given 
before ;  for,  they  say,  it  had  been  published  by  Moses,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  because  of  its  peculiar  excel* 
lence :  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hebrews  customarily 
denoted  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  thing  bysty  ling  it  new.  With 
this  view  of  the  subject  1  cannot  accord.  The  command,  riven  to 
the  Apostles,  and  by  consequence  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to^ 
love  one  another,  was  not,  in  my  view,  published  by  Moses,  nor  by: 
any  of  the  succeeding  Prophets.  Certainly  it  was  not  published  in 
form.  There  is  not  m  the  Old  Testament,  at  Jeast  1  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  it,  any  command,  requiring  good  men  to  love  each 
other  as  good  men.  The  general  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  to- 
wards all  men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  is,  indeed,  abundantly 
enjoined  both  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  But  this  benevolence 
regards  men  merely  as  Intelligent  beings,  capable  of  happiness  • 
and  is  itself  the  love  of  happiness,  as  heretofore  explained.  The 
Love,  required  in  the  text,  is  the  Love  of  good  men,  as  such;  as  the 
followers  of  Christ ;  as  wearing  his  image ;  as  resembling  him  in 
their  mor^l  character.  This  Love,  in  modem  language,  is  called 
Complacency,  or  the  Love  of  virtue.  Instead  of  being  Benevolence 
it  is  a  delight  in  that  benevolence ;  and  is  directed  not  towards 
the  happiness  of  Intelligent  beings,  but  towards  the  virtue  of  go^d 
beings. 

A  command,  enjoining  this  Love,  was,  I  think,  never  given  in 
form,  before  Christ  gave  it  in  the  text ;  and  was,  therefore,  new  in 
the^  proper  sense  at  that  ^time.  That  it  is  not  called  new  on  account 
of  its  superior  excellence,  will  be  reasonably  believed,  if  we  re- 
member, that  Christ  in  no  other  case  applies  the  epithet  in  this  man- 
VoL.  II.  63 
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ner;  that  the  first  and  great  command  of  the  law  is  still  more  ex- 
cellent; as  is  also  the  second;  which,  while  it  may  be  considered  as 
implying  this  afiectioo,  enjoins  di|:ectly  that  4iaiversal  good-wUl, 
whicn  is  the  object  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  voluntary  source  of 
all  happiness*  ' 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "S/.  John  expressly  declares  this  command- 
ment of  Christ  not  to  be  new  in  the  proper  sense."  1  John  ii.  7, 
Brethren^  I  write  unto  you  no  new  commandment ;  but  an  old  Com- 
manthnent,  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  Without  inquiring 
what  St.  John  intends  here  by  the  phrase,  from  the  beginning,  it 
may  be  justly  obsenred,  that  this  passage  has  no  reference  to  the 
anbject  in  question*  The  command,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  m  the 
preceding  verse  expressed  in  these  words :  He  that  st^h  he  abidetk 
in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk^  even  as  he  walked.  It  will  not 
he  preteirakd^  that  this  is  the  command  in  the  text. 

In  tlie  sighih,  that  is,  the  followiog  verse,  St.  JoAn  declares  the 
QttKUBBiid  in  tiie  text  to  be  a  new  commandment*  Again^  a  nsw 
commandment  write  I  unto  you.  What  the  new  Command  is,  to 
#hich  he  here  re&rs,  is  evident  from  the  two  following  verses*  He 
Hmi  saithy  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darJmes9 
wtmuntilnaso.  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideik  in  the  light ^ 
and  then  is.  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  The  ApostJe  d0eH 
ubt,  indeed,  vecite  any  command  in  form ;  but,  in  the  phrases,  ha 
tiht  haUikf  and  he  thai  loveth,  his  brother,  he  shows  decisively,  thai 
he* refers  to  the  command,  enjoining  this  love,  and  forbidding  this 
hatred;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  command  in  the  text.  But  the 
aominand,  to  which  he  refers,  he  declares  to  be  a  new  command- 
ment. 

.  Thtre  is,  however,  another  passage  in  this  writer,  which,  al  first 
View,  appears  to  be  less  easily  reconcileable  with  my  assertions* 
k  18  this :  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  Lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a 
new  eommandment  unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the  begins 
nik§,  that  we.  love  one  another.  2  John  5.  That  St.  John  here  re- 
feroed  to  the  general  benevolence,  required  in  the  second  command 
of  the  moral  law,  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident  from  the  following 
muse  :  And  this  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  This  is 
the-oommandntent,  that,  as  ye  have  luard  from  the  beginning,  ye 
should  mlk  in  iL  The  love,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Elect 
Udf^  in  the  preceding  verse,  he  himself  explains  in  this.  And  this 
is  imos,  thmi  we  keep  Aw  commandments.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  The 
lotoe^  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  disposition,  with  which  we 
koefrthe  eotaunandments  of  God;  or,  in  other  words,  the  general 
benevolence,  enjoined  by  the  law."  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
same  thing,  has  expressed  the  sanae  sentiment  more  clearly,  as  well 
a«  moee  concisely  •,  Rom.  xiii*  10,  Love  is  the  fulfilling  qfthe  law. 
Havmg,  as  I  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  of  any  import- 
WH»,  against  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  adopted  above;  I  shall 
QQW^iEDceed  to  a  more  particular  considemtion  of  this  attriUUje^ 
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.    !•  R^iHh^rltf  Lote  is  tm  affeclionj  differing  in  many  respects  from 
B^nevolen^B. 

Thus,  for  example,  Brotherly  Love  is  confined  to  good  n^en  as 
iU  objects :  whereas  Benevolence  extends  to  all  mankind.     Broth* 
eriv  love  respects  only  the  moral  character  of  its  objects  :  Bene- 
vofeiKe,  their  existence  and  capacity.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of 
the  virtue ;  Benevolence,  of  the  happiness ;  of  those  who  are  loved. 
Benevolence  is  virtue  absolutely,  or  universally :  Brotherly  love 
IS  only  a  branch  of  that  virtue.     Benevolence  exists,  and  ope- 
tatrs,  towards  those  who  have  no  virtue ;  and  was  thus  exercised" 
by  God  towards  beings,  totally  lost  and  depraved ;  viz.  towards 
mankind,  while  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin.     Ii 
ner,  it  is  exercised  by  good  men  towards  sinner 
•ucb  simiers,  as,  by  bemg  enemies  to  them  on  \ 
soodness,  prove,  that  there  is  no  goodness  in  themsie 
rove  is  exercised,  and  is  capable  of  being  exercise 
yirtiiauB  men;  and  towards  them,  on  accoqnt  of  ( 
Benevolence,  being  virtue  in  the  absolute  sense,  m 
k  can  be  lovfed.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of  that 
of  virtae,  after  it  is  known  to  have  existed. 

According  to  these  observations  we  find  these  al 
and  abundantly,  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures. 
lence  is  called  Ayonrij,  throuebout  the  New  Test 
exercised  particularly  towards  Mankind,  is  tern 
Acta  xxvffii.  2.  Titus  iii.  4.  Brotherly  love  is  ci 
Rom.  xii.  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  Heb.  xiii  1.  2  P( 
to  the  Brethren,  or  Brotherhood,  A5sX<poTT];,  is  cnj( 
places  as  a  peculiar  duty.  Thus  St.  Peter,  in  his  s 
7,  says.  Ma  to  your  faith  virtue,  or  resolution,  & 
Brotherly  Love,  ^iXa^eX^iav  ;  and  to  "brotherly  love 
benevolence.  Were  Brotherly  Love  the  same  >vi 
SU  Peter  would  certainly  not  have  directed  Christi; 
volence  to  itself.  Nor  would  he  here  have  called 
by  different  names,  and  thus  perplexed  his  readers 
sake  of  rounding  a  period. 

Other  directions  generally  resembling  this,  are  given  us  abun3-' 
antly  in  the  New  Testament.  '^\ 

II.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of  Good  me*^ 

To  prove  this,  I  observe,  that  the  Bret 
New  Testament,  are  always  disciples  of  Ch 
liimself  gave  them  in  form.  In  Matt.  xii.  - 
mother  and  his  brethren  came,  desiring  to  se 
BOtice  of  this  feet  from  one  of  the  compan) 
mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  Then  he 
Umards  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  rny  n^ 
for  whosoerDer  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Fathi 
tome  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and  mother, 
the  same  story  is  recorded,  his  words  arc,  J 
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ren  are  tA^,  »Ao  &ear  the  word  of  Ood  and  do  it.  Again,  MtCU 
ZZtii.  8,  he  says,  Be  ye  not  called  Jfoifti,  for  one  is  your  Mastery 
even  Christy  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

'  In  these  passages,  Christ  has  declared,  that  his  disciples  are  his 
brethren ;  tnat  these  are  composed  of  such  as  hear,  and  obey,  the 
word  of  God ;  and  that  all  such  persons  sustain  this  charact»« 

From  him  the  Apostles  took  this  phraseology,  and  continued  it 
through  their  writings. 

For  whom  he  dia  foreknow^  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  cof»- 
formedj  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  of 
mofw  brethren.    Rom.  viii*  29. 

To  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Colosse* 
C5oL  i.  2. 

I  I  charge  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  Epistle  be  read  unto  all  tlu 
kolybretkren.     1  Thess.  v.  27. 

These  passages  from  St.  Pavl^  selected  out  of  a  multitude  of  the 
same  unport,  are  ample  proofs,  that  he  used  the  language  of  Christ 
in  the  same  sense.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  use  the  same  language* 
It  is  therefore  completely  evident,  that  the  Brethren,  spoken  of  ap- 
propriately in  the  New  Testament,  are  Christ's  disciples;  are 
sabts ;  are  faithful ;  are  holy ;  are  such,  as  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  In  this  character  only  are  they  constituted 
the  objects  of  Brotherly  Love :  the  character  itself  bein^  the 
thing,  which,  in  them,  is  required  by  Christ  to  be  loved.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  now,  as,  formerly,  that  cUl  who  are  of  Israel  are  not  IsraeL 
Some,  who  appear  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  are  not  really  his  dis- 
ciples. But  smce  our  limited  minds  are  unable  to  distinguish  ap- 
pearance from  reality,  God  has  commanded  us  to  govern  both  Qor 
views,  and  our  conduct,  by  appearance.  So  long,  then,  as  men 
appear  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  are  boima  to  regard,  and 
particularly  to  love,  them  as  his  disciples. 

III.  Brotherly  Love  is,  therefore,  an  affection,  directed  towards 
ihe  Virtue  of  those,  whom  we  love  :  in  other  words,  it  is  Complacenr* 
€jf  in  Virtue. 

I  In  the  exercise  of  Benevolence,  we  love  others,  whenever  we 
wish  them  to  be  happy ;  and  in  this  manner  we  love  our  enemies, 
and  wicked  men  universally,  however  destitute  of  moral  goodness* 
Our  benevolence  will,  indeed,  be  particularly  exerted  in  desiring 
earnestly,  that  they  may  become  virtuous,  in  order  to  their  happi- 
ness 5  but  we  cannot  approve,  nor  love,  their  moral  character ;  be- 
t:ause,  by  the  supposi^on,  it  is  wholly  sinful,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether ooious. 

I  In  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  Love,  on  the  contrary,  we  approve, 
and  love,  the  moral  character  of  all,  whom  we  love :  delighting  in 
their  holiness,  as  an  excellent  and  desirable  object.  As  we  ap- 
plove  of  the  character  of  Christ  himself;  so  we  delight  in  them^ 
as  possessing  a  share  of  the  same  beauty  and  excellence ;  as  Aov- 
wg  the  same  mind^  which  was  also  in  him. 
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IV.  Brotherly  Love  m,  m  the  ScriptureB,  constituted  a  peeuiid^ 
proof  of  sanctification. 

In  the  verse  following  the  text,  Christ  says,  Hereby  shall  all  msfi 
know^  that  ye  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  Here 
our  Saviour  declares  this  affection  to  be  a  oeculiar  proof  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  Christians;  to  be  the  toucnstone,  by  which  h\i 
disciples  will  be  examined,  and  known,  by  mankind. 

Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Julian  expressly  warns  the  heathen 
under  his  dominion,  that  the  Christians  contributed  not  a  little  to 
spread  Christianity  bv  their  singular  love  to  each  other,  and  by 
their  mutual  offices  of  exemplary  kindness.  At  the  same  time  b% 
declares,  that,  unless  the  heathen  will  follow  this  powerful  exam^^ 
pie,  their  religion  will  never  prosper.  So  remarkaole,  even  in  that 
c<MTupted  age,  was  the  Brotherly  Love  of  Christ's  disciples,  as 
entirely  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other 
periods  of  the  Church,  it  has  prevailed,  as  Religion  has  prevailed*; 
and  decayed,  as  Religion  has  decayed  t  but  in  all  ages  it  has  exists 
ed,  and  been  discernible,  wherever  genuine  Christianhy  has  been 
found. 

'  As  this  attribute  is  peculiarly  the  proof  of  our  Religion  to  others ; 
so  it  is  made  equally  the  proof  of  it  to  ourselves,  ne  thai  sakk, 
he  is  in  the  lighfj  and  hateth  his  brother ^  is  in  darkness  until  naw\ 
He  that  loveth  Ins  brother  abideth  in  the  light.  1  John  ii.  9,  10.  In 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest j  and  the  children  of  the  deviL 
Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  ^  neither  he  thai 
loveth  not  his  brother.    1  John  iii.  10. 

Hereby  we  know^  that  we  have  passed  from  death  tmto  life,  because 
w$  love  the  brethren.    He  that  hateth  his  brother  abideth  in  death. 

These  passages  teach  in  the  clearest  manner,  that,  if  we  love  the 
brethren,  we  are  children  of  God,  or  the  subjects  of  Evangelical 
virtue,  and  that,  if  we  love  not  the  brethren,  we  are  not  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  If,  then,  our  love  to  the  brethren  be  probable;  if  a 
Sood  reason  exist  to  believe,  that  we  exercise  brotherly  love; 
lere  exists  an  eaual  reason  to  believe,  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  tmto  life.  M  we  discover  with  certainty,  that  we  possess  this 
love ;  we  have  arrived  at  full  assurance  of  our  sanctification,  and 
of  our  title  to  eternal  life. 

V.  Brotherly  love  is  universally  exercised  by  Benevolent  Mindr. 
In  other  woras,  every  Mind,  which  is  Evangelically  benevolent^ 

will  of  course  exercise  Brotherly  love. 

Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness :  Brotherly  Love  is  the 
love  of  that  Benevolence.  We  love  an  Intelligent  being,  as  either 
capable  of  happiness,  or  actually  the  subject  of  it.  iVheri  we 
perceive,  that  ne  is  benevolent,  we  further  love  his  benevolence, 
and  him  because  he  is  benevolent. 

Benevolence  is  virtue.    Brotherly  Love,  in  the  abstract  dedbftii- 
Bated  Complacency,  is  the  love  of  virtue.    As  virtue  delights  'ki'; 
happiness ;  so  it  necessarily  delights  in  the  causes  of  happioess. 
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But  ^RKB^t  b  the  cmly  ori^nal,  yokoitary,  and  supreme,  cause  of 
happiness  to  the  universe.  Virtue,  therefore,  delijghts  in  virtue,  as 
beiag  the  great  caose  oi  that,  which  it  supremely  loves*  As  virtue 
is  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness ;  it  is,  of  course,  supreme] j 
eitcellent  and  lovely ;  and  is  accordingly  loved  by  all  virtooiw 
beings* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Brotherly  Love,  although  not  virtae  in 
die  original  or  abstract  sense,  is  yet  an  a^ection  eminently  virtu- 
ous ;  and  is,  therefore,  strongly  enjomed,  and  greatly  conunended, 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  love,  which,  wiwout  a  formal  oom- 
mand,  David  exercised  towards  the  samtsj  whom  he  styles  the.  e«- 
celhn$  ^fthe  earth,  and  mwAom,  he  says,9a«  all  his  delight  ^  wiiicii 
thia  captive  Psalmist  exercised  towards  Zum,  the  collection  of  the 
saints ;  and  sooner  than  refuse  which,  he  wishes  his  right  hand  meg 
forget  its  amnAngt  ^nd  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  bis  motUh* 
ThS  is  the  love,  which  inspired  the  Prophets,  particularly  Isaiah^ 
with  zeal,  and  ioy,  and  triumph,  when  beholding  in  vision  the  luture 
ptoqptrity  of  the  Church,  and  its  gkmous  extension  over  th^  bab^ 
itable  world. 

ThB  Distinction  between  Brotherly  Love  and  Complacenay^  gene- 
rally understood^  is  this:  the  former  is  exercised  kythe  discos  ^ 
Ckrisi  UmardM  each  other  ;  the  Uuter  by  all  virt%wus  beings  totMiardM 
mil  iuch  beings.  This  is  the  love,  which  God  exercises  towards  aU 
his  children;  the  love,  exercised  by  angels  towards  those,  for 
whom  they  cheerfully  condescend  to  be  ministering  SfnrUs^  vi& 
those^  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation. 

Thwards  Ood,  the  complacency  of  his  virtuous  creatures  is  so 
eminent  an  exercise  of  anection,  as  in  a  manner  to  occupy  t|i« 
whole  souh  When  we  remember  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  his  importance  as  the  supreme  Intelligent,  aa4 
the  Pot^essor  of  supreme  happiness ;  and  naturally  confine  oar 
thoughts  to  the  glorious  Excellence  of  his  nature.  We  love  him 
preeminently  for  this  excellence ;  and  scarcely  recollect,  that  he 
IS  an  object  of  supreme  benevolence.  Indeed,  whenever  the  be- 
mgs  loved  are  wholly  virtuous,  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  Benevolence 
in  our  Complacency ;  and  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  any  other 
affection,  besides  our  delight  in  their  excellence  of  charact^* 
When,  indeed,  we  have  received  peculiar  benefits  from  them,  pur 
Gratiiude  is  exdted ;  and  often  powerfully.  But  our  benevoleqce, 
though  always  exercised,  is  not  unfrequently  unobserved  by  our 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  attribute  of  a  sanctified 
mind*    I  shall  now  proceed  to  cterive  from  this  subject  a  lew 

REMARKS. 
Is^  ff'  the  things,  Tvhich  have  been  observed  concerning  this  ««£- 
jW,  are  just  /  t(  follows^  that  we  ought  carefully  to  try  our  imaral 
chmmcSer  by  this  great  scriptural  standard. 
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Hj  bfft»,  idK>  bope&  that  be  is  entitled  to  eternal  life,  do  oiies- 
tion  cdto  be  asked,  of  higher  moment,  than  ivhether  he  is  a  Chris* 
tiani  To  resoire  this  question,  the  Scriptures  point  out  no  method 
more  obviously,  or  certainly,  efiectuai,  than  that,  which  has  been 
kere  mentioned.  We  know,  thai  we  have  pasted  from  death  wUo 
life,  became  we  love  the  brethren.  A  good  man  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
ject ;  and  distinct  from  all  others.  The  materials,  of  which  his 
goodness  is  constituted,  are  generally  capable  of  being  truly  un- 
derstood, and  strongly  realized.  If  §een,  they  cannot  but  be  bated 
by  a  bad,  and  loved  by  a  good,  mind.  Our  love  and  hatred  are 
engaged,  ahnost  only,  by  moral  beings.  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and 
Ordinances,  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
things  opposed  to  them,  may,  indeed,  be  in  a  certain  sense  objeeta 
of  these  affections ;  but  this  can  exist  only  in  a  imbordinate  d^ 
gree,  and,  perhaps,  always  with  a  reference  to  those  moral  beings^ 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  Thus  the  Sabbath  is  hated,  or. 
loved,  merely  as  a  seascm  devoted  to  God,  who  appointed  it.  The. 
slame  observation  is  equally  appUcable  to  other  things  of  the  Uke 
nature. 

But  Intelligent  beings;  viz.  God  and  his  rational  creatures; 
we  loVe,  or  hate,  for  what  they  are.    We  lore,  or  hate,  them  di* 
r^tly ;  and  not  for  the  relation,  which  they  bear  to  some  other 
abject  of  these  affections.    Men,  particularly,  being  like  or  unlike 
ourselves,  of  our  own  party  or  an  opposite,  who  act,  or  refuse  to 
act,  with  or  against  us,  with  and  against  whom  we  act  under  the 
strong  influence  of  sympathy,  and  who  are  realized  by  the  power- 
fhl  impressions  of  sense ;  are  more  easily,  uniformly,  and  strongly, 
regaraed  with  these  emotions,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than  any 
other  created  beings.     Our  emotions  towards  them,  therefore,  are 
immediate ;  arise  spontaneously ;  are  vigorous ;  and  minde  with 
all  our  views,  of  every  kind.    Good  men  love  good  men  of  course, 
and  necessarily.     Wicked  men  never  exercise  complacency  to- 
wards good  men,  as  such  ;   they  often  love  them  with  natural 
affection ;  or  because  they  are  their  friends ;  or  because  they  are 
useful  to  them ;  but  not  for  their  charactcristical  excellence,  or  for 
their  resemblance  to  Christ.    Good  men  love  them,  as  the  natural 
taste  relishes  sweetness  or  fragrance,  the  rose  or  the  honeycomb* 
Good  men  love  them  for  themselves;  for  the  moral  character, 
which  they  possess ;  and  independently  of  all  other  considerations* 
Wicked  men  in  their  consciences  approve  q/*  goodness,  and  of  good 
men ;  and  cannot,  without  violence  done  to  their  consciences,  dis- 
approve of  them.    But  in  this  approbation  the  heart  has  no  share. 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  radically  opposed  to  virtue ;  and  of 
course  hate  it,  and,  so  far  as  their  virtue  is  concerned,  all  those 
by  whom  it  is  possessed.     Hence  have  flowed  the  calumnies^ 
sneers,  ridicule,  resentment,  opposition,  and  persecution,  which 
good  men  have  received  from  tneir  enemies  ever  since  the  world 
began.  ' 
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From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  the  love  of  good  m^i  fur- 
nishes a  criterion,  uncommonly  well  calculated  to  decide  our  char- 
acter, as  being  either  good  or  evil.    Whatever  will  aid  us  in  a 
case  of  such  magnitude  must  be  of  high  importance ;  and  ought  to 
be  employed  for  our  benefit  with  earnestness  and  fidelity.    From 
the  Scriptures,  and  indeed  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  case  also,  it  is 
evident,  that  Brotherly  Love  furnishes  us  with  peculiar  assistance 
for  the  determination  of  a  point,  so  interesting  to  every  Christian* 
How  attentively  ought  every  man,  then,  and  especially  every  one 
who  hopes,  that  himself  is  a  Christian,  to  examine  his  character  by 
this  standard.    Let  each  ask  himself,  ^'  Do  I  love  rood  men  t 
Do  I  love  their  goodness,  their  Christianity  ?    Do  I  chpose  their 
company  ?    Do  I  seek  their  conversation  ?    Do  I  delight  in  their 
sentiments  and  conduct  ?    Do  I  prav  for  dieir  prosperity,  their 
bcdiness,  and  their  salvation  ?''     If  these  questions  can  oe  truly 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  we  are  children  of  God.    If  not ;  we 
are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness^  and  the  bond  of  iniqidtv. 

2dly.  From  these  considerations  we  discern  the  peculiar  Wisdara 
and  Goodness  of  Christ  in  establishing  a  Church  in  the  world. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  body  of  good  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether; united  in  one  family;  placed  in  one  obvious  riew;  and 
prepared  to  render,  as  well  as  to  receive,  Brotheriy  Lovey  and  all 
Its  kind  offices.  Every  affection  flourishes  by  exercise  and  repe- 
tition only.  Where  the  proper  objects  of  our  affections  are  fomid, 
they  are  exercised  of  course :  where  such  objects  are  not  founds 
they  deca^,  and  die,  of  themselves.  In  families,  the  natural,  do- 
mestic affections  of  man  find  their  proper  objects.  Conjugal 
love,  therefore,  parental  tenderness,  brotherly  and  sisterly  kind- 
ness, and  filial  piety,  shoot  up  here,  and  thrive,  and  blossom,  and 
bear  fioiit;  and  bear  it  abundantly. 

In  the  Church,  the  familt/ named  after  Christy  are  assemUed  the 
objects  of  Brotherly  Love,  or  Evangelical  Complacency.  Here 
such,  as  are  the  subjects  of  this  exalted  attribute,  find  tnose  pre- 
sented to  them,  on  whom  it  may  be  exercised  and  repeated. 
Accordingly  here,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  here  only,  can  this 
affection  live  and  prosper.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  virtue  is  daily 
seen,  approved,  and  loved ;  and,  on  the  other,  complacency  inter- 
changed, strengthened,  and  enjoyed.  While  those,  who  are  thus 
the  ODJects  of  Love,  are  by  every  motive,  which  can  reach  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  invited,  animated,  and  compelled,  to  render  themselves 
more  deserving  of  this  affection  by  improving  and  adorning  those 
excellencies,  which  are  its  immediate  objects.  Brotherly  Love 
becomes,  here,  a  peculiarly  refined  and  glorious  friendship ;  a  bond 
of  perfection,  uniting  them  more  and  more  unto  the  end.  Thus, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Church  in  the  world,  has  Christ  provided 
for  the  existence,  continuance,  and  improvement,,  of  this  elevated 
affection.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Brotherly  Love  exists  in  this 
heaven-appointed  &mily ;  so  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  family  it 
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operates,  unceasingly,  in  all  the  amiable  and  useful  methods,  dU 
rected  by  the  Scriptures,  and  pointed  to  by  itself  with  a  magnetic 
influence.  Here  it  reproves  all  the  variations  from  tntfh,  all  the 
deviations  from  rectituae,  to  which  imperfect  man,  even  in  his  best 
estate,  is  liable  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Here  it  approves,  and 
confirms,  every  thing  that  is  vindicable  and  lovely*  Here  it  prays 
for  the  strengtn,  amendment,  comfort,  peace,  and  joy,  of  its  breth- 
ren. Here  it  weeps  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  rejoices  in  their 
joys,  and  smiles  on  all  their  delightful  progress  in  holiness ;  refines 
in  the  view  of  their  refinement,  exults  in  meir  advancement  to  im- 
mortal life,  and  expands  its  wings  for  the  final  flight  to  everlasting 


^, 


ily.  TTiis  subject  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minds  the  Exceltenee^ 
Olortff  and  Happiness^  of  heaven. 

In  this  apostate  and  melancholy  world,  wise  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  seen,  and  fell,  that  Virtue  has  been  a  straneer,  a  pilgrim,  and 
in  many  instances  an  outcast  also.  Her  friends  have  been  few 
and  commonly  powerless ;  her  enemies  mighty  and  strong,  bitter 
and  distressing ;  her  cause  unpopular  and  hated ;  her  aipiments 
lost  in  deaf  ears ;  and  her  entreaties  repelled  by  hearts  of  marble. 
It  is  reasonable,  it  is  desirable,  it  is  ^^  ctevoutly  to  be  wished,^'  and 
prayed  for,  that  Virtue  may  somewhere  find  a  home ;  a  setded 
residence ;  a  kind  welcome ;  real  friends ;  and  final  safety.  These 
blessings  she  has  rarely  found  in  this  foreign  region,  this  unnatural 
climate ;  and,  at  the  best,  she  has  found  them  out  for  a  moment. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  cast  her  eyes  upward,  towards  another 
and  better  country.  From  that  country  sne  has  received  tidings, 
which  cannot  deceive,  and  which  assure  her  of  a  welcome,  and 
final,  reception*  She  is  informed,  that  there  she  was  bom  and 
nursed ;  and  that  in  this  world  she  is  only  a  visiter  and  stranger; 
destined  to  finish  the  pilgrimage  allotted,  and  then  to  return  to  her 
native  resMence,  there  to  dwell  for  ever.  With  rapture  she  has 
learned,  that  there  all  her  friends  will  be  finally  gathered ;  and 
that  her  Father  and  everlasting  friend  is  there  ready  to  receive  her 
to  the  arms  of  infinite  and  unchangeable  loVe. 

In  that  glorious  world,  a  vast  and  immortal  Church,  formed  of 
those  who  are  all  brethren,  inhabits  the  delightful  regions,  destined 
to  be  its  eternal  residence.  In  the  innumerable  millions,  of  which 
this  ^at  assembly,  this  nation  of  brethren,  this  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  composed,  Brotherly  love  is  the  commanding  principle  of 
action.  In  Angels  it  has  glowed,  and  brightened,  ever  since  the 
mining  of  creation  dawned  over  the  vast  abyss  of  darkness  and  sol- 
itude. In  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born  it  is  made  a  test 
of  their  character,  and  a  foundation  of  their  admission  into  heaven. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  good  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  bretji" 
ren,  is  by  Christ  himself  announced,  as  the  peculiar  term  of  ad- 
mission :  and  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not^  as  the  term  of  final  exclu- 
sion.   In  the  cold  and  dreary  region  of  this  world,  the  spark  was 
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scarcely  kindled ;  andprolonged  its  existence  with  difficulty.  Tls 
^x,  in  which  it  was  kept  from  final  extinction,  smoked  merely, 
without  rising  into  a  flame.  But  it  was  never  finally  quenched.  At 
the  great  examination,  it  was  found  still  a  living  spark ;  and  its  ex- 
istence was  seen,  acknowledged,  and  proclaimed.  Transferred  to 
heaven,  it  began  there  to  kindle  with  new  and  immortal  lustre-,  and 
was  set  in  that  constellated  firmament  of  livine  and  eternal  splen- 
dours ;  which  are  all  glorious  with  inherent  light,  although  one  star 
d^erethfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

Of  that  brilliant  world,  that  region  where  all  thin^  shine,  and 
live,  and  flourish,  and  triumph,  for  ever,  the  beauty,  me  glory,  the 
excellence,  is  eminently  this  divine  afiection.    All  are  brethren ;  all 
are  loved  as  brethren.    Ail  are  divinely  amiable  and  excellent 
friends.    Every  one  possesses  the  virtue,  which  is  loved ;  and  the 
complacency,  by  which  it  is  loved.     Every  one,  conscious  of  un- 
mingled  punty  withm,  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  that  divine 
image,  which  in  complete  perfection,  and  with  untarnished  resem- 
blance, is  instamped  on  his  character.     Each,  in  every  view  which 
he  casts  around  nim,  beholds  the  same  glory  shining,  and  bright- 
emng,  in  thd  endless  train  of  his  companions :  One  m  nature,  out 
diversified  without  end,  in  those  forms  and  varieties  of  excellence, 
by  which  the  original  and  eternal  Beauty  delights  to  present  itself 
to  the  virtuous  universe.     Here  every  one,  conscious  of  being  en- 
tirely lovely,  and  entirely  loved,  reciprocates  the  same  love  to  that 
great  multitude^  which  no  man  cannumber^of  all  nations,  kindreds , 
and  tongues,  and  which  fills  the  immeasurable  regions  of  heaven. 
Out  of  this  character  grows  a  series  ever  varying,  ever  improving, 
of  all  the  possible  communications  of  beneficence,  fitted  in  every 
instance  only  to  interchange,  and  increase  the  happiness  of  all.  m 
the  sunshine  of  Infinite  complacency,  the  light  oi  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  original  source  of  all  their  own  beauty,  life,  and  joy,  all 
these  happy  nations  walk  for  ever ;  and,  transported  with  the  life- 
giving  influence,  unite  in  one  harmonious  and  eternal  hymn  to  the 
great  Author  of  their  enjoyment :  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  ontkethrm^ 
4tnd  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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CONSEQUENCES   Or  REGENERATION.— ADOPTION 

1  JoHH  iii.  2.— Beloveily  now  w  art  Uu  9on$  of  Ood. 

IN  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  th$  Attendants  of 
Regeneration :  viz.  Faithj  Cormerly  explained  ;  Repentance  ;  Love 
io  Uod;  Love  to  Mankind;  and  Brotherly  Love.  1  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, according  to  the  scheme  formerly  proposed,  to  examine  the 
Consequences  of  this  Change  of  character. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  the  natural  order  is  Adoption.  That  Adoption 
is  a  Consequence  of  Regeneration  will  not  be  denied.  The  ob- 
servations, which  I  shall  make  concerning  the  subject,  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  Nature; 
.    II.  The  Reality; 
.  in.  TTu  Importance;  and,  -  - 
'    IV.  The  Consequences;  of  Adoption. 

I.  The  Miture  of  Adoption  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  Child  is,  in  this  act,  taken  by  a  man  from  a  family,  not  his  own  ; 
introduced  into  his  own  family  ;  regarded  as  his  own  child;  ahder^ 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  blessings,  belonging  to  this  relation* 
To  adopt  childi*en  in  this  manner  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  a 
custom,  generally  prevailing  in  ail  ages,  and  probably  in  all  nations. 
Thus  chudren  were  adopted  among  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Romans, . 
and  other  ancient  nations ;  and  the  same  custom  exists  in  the  Chris^ 
iian  nations  of  Europe  /  in  our  ovm  Country;  among  the  American 
Aborigines  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  throughout  the 
world! 

Of  the  same  general  nature  is  that  transaction,iB  divine  economy, 
by  which  mankind  become  the  children  of  God. 

II.  The  Reality  of  Adoption  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
Mankind  are  originally  strangers  to  the  family  of  God ;  enemies 

to  him,  to  his  law,  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  all  his  interest  From  thii 
situation  they  are  invited  to  come,  and  enter  into  his  femily ;  to 
take  his  name  upon  them ;  to  share  in  his  parental  care,  tenderness, 
and  blessings.  Such  of  them  as  comply  with  the  invitation,  are 
received  into  his  family ;  and  become  entitled  to  his  parental  Love, 
and  all  Uie  offices  of  affection  to  which  it  gives  birth.  From  this 
period,  they  are  styled  the  children  of  God.  From  this  period, 
thev  are  permitted,  and  required  to  address  him  as  their  Father  ; 
a  character,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  assume ;  and  to  consider 
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themseWetas  his  children ;  and  as  entided  to  the  character  of  his 

children. 

Of  this  subject  the  Scriptures  give  us  the  following  exhibidon* 
1st.  God  announced  the  adoption  of  mankind  into  his  family  soon 

after  the  Afostacy, 

At  the  birth  of  Enos^  we  are  told,  that  men  began  to  call  lyon  tkt 

name  of  the  Lord.     In  the  margin,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with 

S eater  correctness,  men  began  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord:* 
at  is,  Aey  began  to  be  called  his  children,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  name  of  God,  as  being  now  their  parent ;  just  as  adopted 
children  take  ui>on  themselves  the  names  of  those  human  pa- 
rents, by  whom  they  have  been  adopted.  The  style,  by  which 
they  began  to  be  known  at  this  early  period,  has  been  coDtinued 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church.  In  Gen.  vi.  1,2, 
we  read  of  the  sons  of  God.  These,  I  apprehend,  are  persons  of 
the  same  class  with  those,  who,  in  the  time  ofEnos,  began  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord^  and  were  now  publicly  desig- 
nated by  this  tide.  That  such  persons  were  meant  by  the  phrase, 
the  sons  of  God,  is  sufficientlv  manifest  from  the  use  of  it  else- 
where. In  Job  i.  6,  it  is  saidi,  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord :  and  b  Job  xxxviii.  7,  that,  at  the  cre- 
ation, the  Morning  Stars  sctng  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  jov.  In  these  passages,  Angels  are  undoubtedly  the 
persons  intenoed.  When  mankind,  in  trose  early  days,  received 
the  same  appellation,  it  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  same  fiatmily,  and  were  by  adoption,  children  of  the  same 
heavenly  Parent. 

In  the  communications,  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  his  &m- 
^  Uv,  the  same  scheme  is  more  particularly  and  explicidy  pursued. 
God,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  declared  to  this  earthly/oiAerof  tfc« 
faithful,  I  will  be  your  God  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  peopU :  phraseol- 
Offv,  ezacdy  eauivalent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  to  the 
iiulowing :  tbfill  be  vour  Father^  and  ye  shall  be  my  children.  Ia 
conformity  to  this  scheme,  Moses  was  directed,  Ex.  iv.  22,  to  pre- 
fiice  his  message  from  God  to  Pharaoh,  with  TTius  saith  the  Lord, 
Israelis  nw  son,  even  my  first-bom.  In  the  same  manner,  Jlfo^et 
declared  the  same  relation,  Deut.  xiv.  1,  Ye  are  the  children  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  it  is  said  to  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
All  of  you  are  Children  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  latter  days  of 
their  kingdom,  when  thev  had  become  deeply  depraved,  they  were 
still  called  by  the  tide  of  children.  Thus  tney  are  styled  rebellious 
children  ;  corrupters  ;  lying  children,  that  will  not  hear  the  word  of 
theLord. 

By  the  Prophet  Hosea  it  was  again  predicted,  that  they  should 
he  called  the  Sons  of  God  when  gathered  again,  after  their  disper- 
skm.    It  shall  be  said  of  them,  fe  are  the  Sons  of  the  living  Ood. 

•Ttyior. 
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This  character,  thus  insisted  on  through  the  several  ues  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  is  more  particularly,  andstrongly  insistedon  in  the 
J^ew  Testament.  Here  the  important  fact  of  our  Adoption  is  de* 
clarcd  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
In  Eph.  i.  5,  it  is  said,  that  Christians  were  predestinated  unto  thB 
adoption  of  children,  hy  Jesus  Christ,  to  God,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  toill.  Agreeably  to  this  determination,  it  is  de* 
dared,  John  i.  13,  that  to  as  many  as  received  Christ,  to  themgav 
he  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who  believe  on  his 
name.  Who  are  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  To  persons  of  this  charact^ 
St.  Paul  says,  But  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Fathtr.  These  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  the  Scriptural  views  of  the  reality  of  Adoption.  It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  to  quote  a  multitude  of  others,  of  similar 
miport* 

2dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  forcibly  taught  in  the  ordinance  of 
Boj^ism* 

The  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  a  solemn  symbol  of  Regeneration. 
By  the  afiiision  of  the  water  upon  every  subject  of  this  ordinance 
is  exhibited,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  effiision  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grace  upon  his  heart;  and  by  the  cleansing  influence  of  the 
water,  the  purification  of  his  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ*  In  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance,  every  subject  of  it  is  baptized,  by 
the  command  of  Christ,  biq  ro  ovofi«,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  manner,  baptism  is  a 
ifirect  exhibition  of  our  Adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  and  our 
ri^hiful  assumption  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordinglv,  Christians  are,  in  die  Scriptures, 
entitled,  after  these  names,  Godly,  Christian,  and  Spiritual.  The 
ordinance,  it  is  true,  is,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be, 
external  and  symbolical.  But  the  symbol  is  easy,  inteirigible,and 
plainly  indicative  of  the  adoption  of  Christians  into  the  family, 
which  is  named  after  Christ. 

III.  7%e  Importance  of  Adoption  may  be  illustrated  from  the  foU 
lowing  considerations.   . 

1st.  The  act  of  Adoption  produces  a  real  relation  in  us  to  God. 

In  redding  the  Scriptures,  a  book  so  fraught  with  figurative  lan- 

Sage,  it  is  no  unnatural,  and,  I  believe,  not  a  very  uncommon, 
ng,  for  persons  to  regard  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject,  as  a 
mere  collection  of  fine  phraieology,  intended  to  express,  wiA 
strength  and  beauty,  the  dignity  of  the  Christian's  character,  and 
the  desirableness  of  his  situation ;  and  not  to  denote  a  real  and  im« 
portant  part  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption.  This,  however,  is  an 
erroneous  mode  of  thinking  concerning  the  subject.  We  'are,  in 
fiaict,  strangers  to  the  Divine  Family ;  and  have  ceased  to  be,  in 
any  sense,  useful  to  ourselves,  and  dutiful  children  of  6od«  We 
have  allied  ourselves  voluntarily  to  strangers,  and  become  oKeni 
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fronh  the.  commotmealth  of  the  spiritual  bnuL    In  this  manner, 
we  have  wandered,  and  remained,  far  off  from  God ;  and,  bat  £or 
his  mercy,  employed  to  bring  us  back,  had  widened  our  distance 
from  his  house  and  favour  for  ever.     In  this  situation,  we  were 
related  to  him,  only  as  fro  ward  and  rebellious  creatures ;  and  were 
objects,  only  of  his  eternal  indignation.     But  when  we  are  adopted 
into  his  family,  we  become  his  children  anew ;  are  acknowle^ed 
as  such ;  and  shall  be  treated  as  such  throughout  eternity.     The 
act  by  which  we  are  adopted,  and  which  creates  this  relation,  is 
also  a  publication  of  it  to  the  Universe ;  solemnly  announcing  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  divine  kingdom,  that  hence&rth  we  are  re- 
garded by  God  as  his  children ;  uiat  he  will  be  a  father  tout ;  and 
Uiat  we  shcdl  he  his  sons  and  daughters  ;  that  the  name,  the  duties^ 
and  the  privileges,  of  children,  will  henceforth  be  ri^ht&lly  ours. 
2dly.   This  relation  is  very  near^  and  very  interestw^. 
In  the  original  condition  of  mankind  they  stood  related  to  God 
by  creation  and  preservation.     This,  considered  as  the  state  of 
Intelligent  beings,  is  a  relation  of  high  and  interesting  impor- 
twee.    Adam  accordingly,  on  account  of  this  relation,  is,  together 
with  the  angels,  dignified  widi  the  title  of  a  Son  of  Ood.    See 
Luke  iii.  38, 

T^his  relation  is  often  insisted  on  with  much  magnificence  by  the 
ancient  heathen  Sages ;  who  exhibited  their  views  of  it  ina  vaiiety 
of  bold  and  strong  images.  Particularly,  they  represented  the 
soul  of  man  as  an  emanation  fr*om  God ;  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
mind  I  separated  for  a  season,  to  return  again,  and  be  reabsorbed 
by  the  onginal  Source  of  perfection ;  as  a  beam  of  divine  light ;  a 
particle  of  ethereal  fire;  sent  forth  from  the  uncreated  Sun,  to  be 
re-united  hereafter  to  its  parent  Orb.  It  will  be  easily  seen  ^m 
these  representations,  what  stress  they  laid  upon  our  divine 
original;  and  it  will  be  not  less  easily  seen,  that  the  more  perfect 
views  of  the  Original  Mind,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  enhance 
^ceedingly  the  honour,  and  importance,  derived  to  us  from  this 
source. 
.    But  though  it  is  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being,  that  God  was 

E leased  to  bring  him  into  existence,  and  endow  him  with  such  no- 
le  faculties ;  yet,  in  the  Adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  a 
much  nearer,  dearer,  and  more  exalted,  relation  is  formed,  and 
finished.  In  this  proceeding,  God  takes  rebels,  sinners,  and  out^ 
casts,  and  with  immense  exertions,  and  with  means  most  wonderful, 
brings  them  back  into  his  family  aiyi  favour.  They  were  before 
created,  and  preserved :  now  they  are  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
forgiven.  An  act  of  creative  power  was  before  exerted,  to  bring 
thei^  into  being ;  and  of  preserving  power,  to  continue  them  in 
bjeinV;-  but  now  Christ  has  been  made  man ;  has  lived,  suflfered, 
mid  died ;  has  descended  into  the  grave ;  risen  again ;  sat  down  * 
at  jthe  right  hand  of  God ;  and  begun  an  eternal  intercession ;  that 
they^ay  be  restored  to  the  character  of  children,  and  to  the  bless* 
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ings  which  flow  from  infinite  lore.  The  Spirit  of  God  has,  also, 
with  infinite  condescension,  patience,  and  kindness,  sanctified,  en- 
lightened, quickened,  and  purified,  them  unto  the  end*  The 
Father  of  Spirits  has  formed,  and  completed,  a  new  dispensation  in 
the  Universe,  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  forgiveness,  for  their 
sakes ;  has  forgiven  and  justified  them ;  and  rc-admitted  them  to 
his  kingdom  and  everlasting  love.  These  are  all  n^w,  great,  and 
glorious  things ;  things,  which  have  been  done  for  no  other. 

Correspondent  wim  the  degree  of  that,  which  is  done,  or  sufier- 
ed,  by  anv  Intelligent  being  for  any  other,  is  their  mutual  love. 
He,  for  whom  most  is  done,  and  to  whom  most  is  forgiven,  will 
naturally  love  the  most.  This  m  directly  taught  by  Christ  in  his 
parable  of  the  two  debtors,  recorded  Luke  vii.  40. :  ^nd  JesuSf 
answering,  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee^ 
and  he  said,  Master,  say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor,  who  had 
two  debtors :  the  one  owed  Jive  hundred  pence ;  the  other,  fifly* 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both* 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most?  Simon  an- 
swered,  and  said,  I  suppose,  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  rightly  judged.  In  proportion,  then,  to 
what  has  been  done  for  the  redeem^,  will  be  their  love,  and  the 
cause  of  it  also,  throughout  eternity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  does,  or  suffers,  much  for  others, 
loves  them,  also,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  done  and  suffered. 
This  truth  is  abundantly  evident  in  all  human  concerns.  A  father 
loves  his  child,  when  sick,  and  distressed,  and  needing  much  at  his 
hands,  more  tenderly,  than  those  of  his  children,  who  are  healthy 
and  prosperous.  A  friend,  in  the  like  circumstances,  loves  his 
friend  more  than  before ;  and  a  patriot  his  country. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taueht  by  Christ,  in  the  parables  of  the 
ten  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  hundred  Sheep  ;  and  is  appealed  to  by 
St.  Paul  in  that  memorable  passage  :  He  that  sparea  not  his  ozon 
Son,  but  delivered  him  tq)  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  vnth  him,  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  But  God  has  done  more,  Christ  has  suf- 
fered more,  for  the  Redeemed,  than  has  been  done,  or  suffered,  for 
any  others.  Of  course  they  are  loved  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  in  the  Universe,  than  any  others.  For  tnis,  as  one  rea- 
son, there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.  The 
fiaict,  that  they  have  been  once  lost,  and  have  been  found  again ; 
that  they  have  been  once  deeki,  and  live  anew ;  and  mat  their  res- 
toration has  been  accomph'shed  by  so  much  exertion  and  suffering; 
will  render  this  event  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  them  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  tenderness,  throughout  eternity. 

Thus  the  Redeemed  arc  brought  into  a  near  relation  to  God; 
nearer  than  that  of  mere  Intelligent  creatures,  in  proportion  to  the 
creatness  of  the  things,  which  have  been  done,  ana  suffered,  to 
oriDg  it  mto  beuig. 
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3dl]r«  Tikis  relation  ts  eternal. 

Those,  who  are  once  redeemed,  sustain  this  character  for  erer. 
The  song,  which  ascribes  blessings  and  honour^  and  glory,  to  tiu 
Lamb  who  was  t /atn,  andwho  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  bloody 
is  began  in  the  present  world,  and  contimied  throughout  all  its  sac- 
cessive  ages.  But  it  does  not  termmate  here.  It  is  renewed  in 
heaven ;  and  will  be  continued  throughout  its  everlasting  durati<»i« 
In  that  happy  worid,  they  will  be  joint  heirs  with  Christ  to  the  m- 
heritance^  which  is  undefiled,  and  fadeth  not  away.  There  they 
will  behold  his  glory ^  even  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  fhtker 
before  ever  the  world  was.  Throughout  their  interminable  existence 
tliey  will  ever  sustain  the  pecuKu*  character  of  Redeemed  crea- 
tures ;  will  be  regarded  by  God,  and  the  virtuous  universe,  as  the 
trophies  of  Christ's  Mediation,  as  monuments  of  forgiving  and  sanc- 
tifying Love.  In  this  character  they  will  regard  themselves ;  and 
will  feel  its  import  with  a  gratitude,  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the 
blessings',  which  they  have  received. 

It  is  this  consideration,  which  stamps  the  peculiar  value  on  tlie 
relation  in  question.  All  that  is  temporary  and  perishable  is,  m  its 
nature,  comparatively  of  little  importance.  Time,  necessarilj 
feding  in  itself,  imparts  its  own  character  to  every  thing  und^  its 
dominion*  The  remembrance,  that  an  enjoyment  wiii  come  to  an 
end,  embitters  it,  even  while  it  is  in  possession ;  and  after  a  period, 
which  must  soon  arrive,  it  i^Il  be  destroyed  for  ever.  Ito  posses- 
sion therefore,  ouf  ht  ever  to  engage  the  ardent  attachment  o(  an 
inunortal  mind,  unless  made  sure  by  the  seal  of  eternity. 

4thly.  This  relation  will  become  more  and  more  interesting  Jbr 
ever. 

The  mind,  which  is  received  into  heaven  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Redeemer,  will  more  and  more  understand  the  nature  of  the 
blessings,  to  which  it  has  been  admitted.  From  the  sufferings  of 
those  mo  are  lost,  it  will  learn  the  neatness  of  the  evils  from 
which  itself  has  been  delivered ;  and,  mm  their  obstinate  cootina- 
ance  in  sin,  the  hopeless  nature  of  its  own  former  state,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctifjring  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  happiness  of  heaven  it  will  see,  and  feel,  the 
vastness,  and  multitude,  of  the  enjovments  to  which  it  Ims  been  in- 
troduced; and  in  the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  itself,  and  of  all 
its  companions,  the  transcendent  excellence  of  that  character, 
which  was  mercifully  begun  in  it  here,  to  be  improved  for  ever.  In 
proportion  as  its  views  of  these  sul^ects  expand,  it  will  discern, 
more  and  more  clearly,  the  importance  of  those  wonderful  things, 
which  have  been  done  to  deliver  it  from  endless  sin  and  misery,  and 
to  instate  it  in  endless  virtue  and  happiness^  In  this  manner  it  will 
advance  continually,  together  with  all  glorified  saints,  towards  the 
comprehension  of  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
heighih ;  and  will  more  and  more  know  the  love  of  Christ  wkkh 
foseeih  knowledge^    As  the  sense  of  these  divine  subjects  increases 
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ID  the  heart,  its  admiration,  complacency,  and  gratitude,  will  rise 
continually  higher;  its  beauty  and  amiableness  daily  increase; 
and  itself  become  daily  a  more  delightful  object  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation. 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  Adoption  are  great  and  desirable. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  tne  relation,  produced  by  this  event, 
is  real.  Every  real  relation  involves  real  rights  and  obli^tions ; 
duties  to  be  performed  on  our  part ;  and  on  me  part  of  God,  bless- 
ings, to  the  communication  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  oblige 
himself  by  his  own  gracious  promises.  The  relation,  introduced 
into  existence  by  the  act  of  Adoption  between  him  and  his  re- 
deemed children,  involves  in  its  consequences  a  long  train  of  rights 
tod  obligations,  duties  and  blessings.  Of  these  a  few  only  can  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  time ;  and  even  these  must  be  mentioned 
in  a  summary -manner. 

The  oonsequences  of  Adoption  respect  either  the  present  world, 
or 'the  world  to  come. 

In  the  present  world,  God 

Ist.  Provides  Sustenance  for  his  children* 

God  provides  for  the  wants  of  all  creatures ;  not  only  for  man- 
kind, but  for  animals.  The  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  God; 
and  he  satisfieth  the  young  ravens^  when  they  cry.  But  the  provi- 
sion which  he  makes  for  the  wants  of  his  Children,  is  distinguish- 
ed fix>m  that  which  he  makes  for  others,  by  this  important  consider- 
ation :  that  it  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  for  them.  In  kind,  in 
degree,  in  manner,  it  is  just  such  as  most  promotes  their  real  wel- 
fare. Were  any  difference  to  exist  in  their  circumstances  5  had 
they  more,  or  had  they  less ;  or  were  their  supplies  to  be  varied 
in  any  other  manner ;  or  were  their  situation,  in  this  respect,  to  be 
at  all  different  from  what  it  actually  is ;  their  true  interest  would  be 
less  perfectly  consulted.  All  things^  in  this  respect,  work  together 
for  the  good  of  them  that  love  God;  and  they  that  seek  the  Lord  do 
not  want  any  good  thing. 

The  provision  made  for  them,  differs  also  from  that  made  for 
their  fellow-men,  in  another  important  particular.  They  are  as- 
sured by  his  promise,  that  this  provision  will  always  be  made  for 
them^  while  they  live.  They  have,  therefore,  an  indefeasible  right 
to  expect  all  the  blessings  of  this  nature,  which  they  need ;  a  right 
founded  on  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  grace ;  on  the  truth  of 
God^  which  is  as  the  great  mountains^  stedfast  and  immoveable  ;  and 
on  his  promises,  which  endure  for  ever.  Eveiy  one  of  them  may, 
therefore,  say  with  David,  7%«  Lord  is  mv  Shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  f of  low  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

Finally ;  there  is  yet  another  difference  between  the  provision, 
made  for  their  wants,  and  that  made  for  others;  viz.  that  the  good 
furnished  to  them  is  a  series,  not  of  enjoyments  merely,  but  ofbless^ 
ings.  As  such,  they  are  not  only  permitted,  but  requu*ed,  to  regard 
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them.  They  may,  therefore,  without  fear  or  clanger,  partake  ot 
them  as  such ;  and  relish  entirely  whatever  comfort  Uiey  convey. 
They  are  sweetness  without  a  sting ;  fragrance  without  a  thoro, 
planted  beneath  to  embitter  the  enjoyment.  The  pleasure,  which 
they  contain,  is  9ilso  enhanced  unceasingly  by  the  delightful  emo- 
tion of  gratitude,  with  which  they  are  always  attended. 
3dly.  He  protects  them* 

The  exposure  of  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  ^ve,  to  evil 
in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  even  when  the  danger  is  wholly  un- 
seen and  unimagined,  has  ever  been  the  favourite  topic  of  the  mor- 
alist, and  a  standing  dictate  of  all  human  experience.     Every  day 
instructs  us,  that  against  this  exposure  no  human  foresight  can  ef- 
fectually provide.     Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city^  the  most  diligent 
watchman  waketh  in  vain*     But  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.     Of  his  children  the  Lord  is  the-  keeper.     The 
Lord  is  their  shade  upon  their  right  hand.     The  stm  shall  not  smitt 
them  by  day^  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  the  Lord  shall  preserve  them 
from  all  evil ;  he  shall  preserve  their  souls.     The  Ijord  shall pre^ 
serve  their  going  out^  arid  their  coming  in^  from  this  time  forth  and 
even  for  evermore*     Therefore^  when  they  pass  through  the  waters^ 
he  will  be  with  them^  and  through  the  rivers^  they  shall  not  overflow 
them:  when  they  walk  through  the  fire,  they  shall  not  be  bwmt^ 
neither  shall  the  fame  kindle  upon  them*     In  all  the  situations  of 
life,  his  eye  is  upon  them  for  good.     They  mzyfall^  indeed,  because 
it  is  necessary,  because  it  is  best,  for  them ;  yet  they  shall  rise 
againj  and  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down.    At  the  same  time,  means 
of  defence  will  be  provided  ifor  them,  in  seasons  apparently  hope- 
less, and  in  wavs  utterly  unexpected.     Enemies  are  restrained ; 
evils  averted ;  dangers  dissipated ;  friends  raised  up ; .  the  course 
of  Providence  changed ;  and  thus,  even  when  they  are  encompass^ 
edwith  the  terrors  of  deaths  and  the  snares  ofhellj  God  is  their  fort^ 
ressy  their  high  tower,  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation* 
3dly.  He  Instructs  them. 

This  work  he  accomplishes  by  his  providence,  by  his  word,  by 
his  ordinances,  by  his  ministers,  by  tne  life  and  conversation  of 
Christians,  by  the  divine  example  of  his  Son,  and  by  the  peculiar 
communications  of  his  Spirit.  In  all  these  ways,  He  furnishes 
them  with  whatever  knowledge,  and  whatever  useful  impressions, 
they  need  to  receive ;  and  trains  them  up  as  children,  in  the  effect- 
ual preparation  for  the  perfect  state  of  manhood,  to  which  they  will 
arrive  in  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

This,  however,  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As 
he  originally  revealed  the  truth  of  God  concerning  our  salvation  ; 
50,  throughout  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  discloses  to  the  children 
of  God  the  divine  import  of  his  own  instructions,  and  gives  them 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand  and  obey,  his 
own  glorious  precepts.  He  teaches  them  the  true.  Evangelical 
use  of  religious  ordmances,  of  trials,  of  afflictions,  and  of  bieMings ; 
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distolves  their  doubts;  removes  their  perplexities;  shows  them 
the  path  of  life ;  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  guides  them  through 
the  mazes  of  this  earthly  wilderness  to  the  heavenly  Canaan.  AXL 
those,  who  are  the  Sons  of  God,  are,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  led  iy 
the  Smrii  of  God.  By  him  they  are  kept  from  all  fatal  ignorance, 
and  from  every  ruinous  error. 

4thly.  He  corrects  them. 

Of  this  necessary  and  benevolent  parental  office  St.  Paul  gives 
us  a  detailed  account  in  the  twelfth  cnapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  My  son^  despise  noi  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord^  nor 
faint  rohen  thou  art  rebuked  of  him  ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth^  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening^  God  dealeth  mth  you  as  vnth  sons  ;  for  what  son  is  Ae, 
whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement^ 
whereof  ail  are  partakers^  then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not  sons.  Fur^ 
thermore,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  fleshy  who  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence.  Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  siAjection  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits ,  and  live?  For  they,  verily,  for  a  few  days 
chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure;  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
rmght  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now  no  chastening  seemethfor 
the  present  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it 
yieldetfi  the  peaceable  fruit  of:  righteousness  unto  them  who  are  cx- 
ercised  thereby. 

In  the  account,  here  given  by  the  Apostle,  concerning  the  correc- 
tion of  such  as  are  adopted,  summary  as  it  is,  we  have  a  complete 
view  of  all  diat  is  most  interesting  in  this  subject.  We  are  taught 
particularly,  that  correction  is  a  distinctive  privilege  of  God's  chil- 
dren ;  that  those  who  are  not  corrected,  are  not  his  children ;  that 
we  are  always  corrected  with  an  intention  to  do  us  good,  and  not 
arbitrarily,  nor  wantonly ;  that  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  prerogatives  and  perfections  of  God,  we  are  bound  to 
receive  our  corrections  with  reverence,  submission,  patience,  and 
fortitude ;  that  the  end  for  which  we  are  corrected  is,  that  we  may 
be  mdide  partakers  of  his  holiness,  and  live;  and  that,  if  we  receive 
our  corrections  in  this  manner,  they  will  yield  us  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness,  and  thus  terminate  in  our  immortal  life. 

The  corrections,  which  God  administers  to  his  children,  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  reproofs,  alarms,  and  threatenings,  of  his  word 
and  ord'mances,  ana  the  chastisement  of  his  providence ;  and  gen- 
erally in  all  their  distresses.  Bv  these  they  are  checked  in  their 
downward  progress  of  sense  and  sin ;  warned  of -approaching  dan- 

§er ;  quickened  to  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  duty ;  weaned  from 
le  world ;  and  by  degrees  prepared  for  heaven. 
5thly.    In  the  future  world^  tie  provides  for  them  a  glorious  In^ 
heritance. 

Affectionate  parents,  in  the  present  world,  not  only  prepare 
their  children  to  live  usefully,  by  giving  them  a  proper  education, 
but  to  live  comfortably,  by  furniiSung  them,  when  it  is  in  their 
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power,  with  sufficient  means  of  subsistence*  God,  in  the  same 
manner,  takes  a  parental  care  of  his  own  children,  and  provides  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  live  happily  for  ever.  To  this  end,  he 
renders  them  perfectly  holy ;  and  mus  furnishes  them  with  dispo- 
sitions, in  possession  of  which  they  can  live  happily ;  dispositions, 
which  prepare  them  to  be  useful,  amiable,  honourable ;  esteemed, 
and  loved  by  all  wise  and  good  beings ;  particularly  by  himself; 
dispositions,  which  ensure  them  peace  of  mind,  self-approbation, 
ana  the  consciousness  of  being  excellent  and  lovely*  To  a  mind 
thus  purified  and  exalted,  he  unites  a  body,  spiritiml,  incorruptible, 
|;lorious,  and  immortal ;  the  proper  tenement  of  so  noble  an  inhab- 
itant. Thus  formed,  and  perfected,  he  removes  them  to  his  hea- 
venly Idngdom,  and  there  places  them  in  circumstances,  and  amid 
companions,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  enable  them  to  improve  in 
knowledge,  excellence,  honour,  and  happiness,  for  ever. 
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COV8EQUfe:NCE3   OF   REGENEmATION. SANCTIFICATIOV. 

1  THXflflALoiriAirfl  ▼.  SQ.-^And  the  very  Chd  of  peace  taneiify  you  wKoUy, 

Having  considered,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  the  Kature^ 
Reality y  Importance^  and  Consequences  of  Adoption^  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  in  a  theological  system ;  viz. 
Sanctijtcation.  That  this  is  a  conseouence  of  Regeneration  is  too 
obvious  to  every  one,  who  reads  his  feible,  to  be  questioned. 

The  word  Sanctify^  used  in  the  text,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures abundantly,  is  employed  to  denote  two  things^  which  are 
commonly  and  properly,  made  distinct  objects  of  consideration  in 
Moral  science :  the  Act  (^Regenerating  man^  or  making  him  holy 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  Combination  of  all  successive  Acts,  of 
a  similar  nature,  by  which  man  is  improved  in  holiness  throwh  life. 
It  is  scarcelv  necessarv  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter  of  these 
subjects  will  now  be  the  theme  of  investigation. 

The  text  is  a  prayer  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  Sanctification  of  the 
TTussalonian  Christians.     As  he  prays,  that  they  may  be  wholly 
sanctified^  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  sanctified  in  part  only,  at 
their  Kegeneration;  and  at  the  time  also,  in  which  this  prayer  was 
uttered.      It  is  fiirther  evident,  that  they  were  to  be  sanctified  in  a 
still  greater  de^e;  because  this  event  is  prayed  for  by  the  Apostle, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  "Holy  Ghost.     The  reality  of  this  work 
is,  thus,  completely  evident  firom  the  text;  and  is  indeed  so  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  Christians,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  attempt  a  proof  of  it,  at  the  present  time.     I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  under  the  fol- 
towingheads : 
,    I.  The  Agent; 
t    II.  Tlie  instruments  ;  and, 
!    III.  The  Process;  of  Sanctification. 
;    I.  The  Agent  in  our  sanctification  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  truth  is  amply  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  God  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit.  2  Thess.  li.  13.  Elect,  says  St.  Peter,  according  to  the 
foreinowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  sanctification  cf  the 
SIpirit  unto  obedience.  1  Pet.  i.  2.  But  ye  are  washed,  biU  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  S^rit  of  our  God.  1  Cor,  vi.  14. 
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The  most  extensive  and  complete  account,  however,  which  is 
given  us  of  Uiis  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  is  contained  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Here  Christians  are  said 
not  to  walk  after  theflesh,  but  after  the  Spirit :  to  be  under  the  Utm 
of  the  Spirit  of  life :  to  be  after  the  Spirit :  to  mind  the  things  of  the 
Spirit :  to  be  spiritually  minded  ;  and  thus  to  possess  life  and  peace  : 
to  have  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  them:  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit;  which 
to  them  becomes  the  Spirit  of  adoption^  that  is,  the  Spirit  by  which 
they  are  children  of  Godj  and  cry  unto  him  Abba^  Father :  to  have  the 
zoitness  of  the  Spirit :  to  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit :  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  their  prayers :  and,  universally,  to 
be  under  his  guidance,  and  influence,  through  the  whole  Christian 
life. 

The  same  agencv  indeed,  like  that  which  was  exerted  in  die 
creation  of  the  world,  and  like  the  divine  agency  generallv  consid- 
ered, is  attributed  to  the  Godhead  universally;  to  the  Father;  and 
to  the  Son*  The  text  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
ascription.  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  !  Of  the 
second  we  have  an  instance  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  oiSt. 
Jude.  Judej  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  arul  brother  of  James^  to 
ihem  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father^  and  preserved  in  Jesus 
Christy  and  called.  Of  the  last  of  these  forms  of  ascription  we 
have  a  specimen  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  Jesus  Christy  who  unto  w,  of  God, 
is  become  wisdom^  righteousness,  and  sanctificationy  and  redemption : 
and  another  in  Heb.  ii.  11,  For  both  he  that  sanctifiethy  ana  they 
who  are  sanctifiedy  are  all  of  one :  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed  to  catl 
them  brethren* 

The  reason,  why  this  work  is  thus  differently  ascribed,  is,  that  it 
is  considered  in  these  canonical  discourses,  in  different  manners, 
and  with  relation  to  different  objects. 

By  the  Father  we  are  sanctified,  as  we  are  chosen  by  him  unto 
sanctification,  as  bv  his  good  pleasure,  and  free  grace,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  ancf  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Spirit,  exist.  By 
the  Son  we  are  sanctified,  as  his  death  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  ever  become  holy :  and  by  which  the  Spirit  came  into  the  world, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  making  us  holy.  By  the  Spirit  we  are 
sanctified,  as  the  immediate  Agent  m  applying  to  us  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  Redemption ;  particularly  in  renewing,  and  purifying, 
our  hearts  and  Uves. 

Thus,  although  this  work  is  immediately  performed  by  the  Spirit, 
as  the  proper  Agent ;  yet  we  are  truly,  though  more  remotely,  said 
to  be  sanctified  by  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Godhead 
universally  considered. 

T%e  manner  in  which  this  work  is  performed  in  the  mind  of  many 
must,  like  other  questions  concerning  the  Agency  of  Intelligent  be- 
injB;s,  remain  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  such  minds  as  ours. 
My  observations  concerning  it  will,  therefore,  be  very  few.  In 
my  own  view,  the  work  of  sanctification,  so  fiar  as  die  Agent  is 
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concerned,  is  no  other,  than  a  repetition  of  the  same  agency,  by 
which  we  are  regenerated.  Our  regeneration^  according  to  my 
own  apprehensions,  is  accomplished^  as  I  mentioned  at  large  in  a 
former  discourse,  hy  the  communication  to  our  minds  of  a  new  reU 
ish  for  divine  things.  Our  Sanctifcation,  as  distinguished  from 
it  J  consists^  supremely^  in  enhancing  this  relish ;  in  rendering  it 
more  intense,  more  uniform,  more  vigorous j  and  universally  more 
operative.  The  communication  of  this  relish^  or  disposition,  makes 
us  holy  at  first ;  or  in  our  regeneration.  Subsequent  communica- 
tions, of  the  same  nature,  render  us  more  and  more  holy  after- 
wards. As  the  eff'ect,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted,  that  the  cause  is  the  same  ;  nor  that  it  operatei 
in  the  same  manner.  If  this  disposition  is,  in  the  mind,  the  source 
of  holy  volitions,  and  virtuous  conduct ;  the  stronger,  the  more 
prevalent,  it  is  at  any  succeeding  period,  the  more  virtuous  will  be 
the  Ufe. 

II.  TTle  Instruments  of  our  Sanctifcation  are  generally  the  Word 
and  Providence  of  God. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  means  of  our  sanctification  in  all  cases, 
in  which  it  contributes  to  render  us  better ;  whether  it  be  read, 
heard,  or  remembered ;  whether  it  be  pondered  with  love,  rever- 
ence, wonder,  and  delight,  or  whether,  with  similar  affections,  it  be 
faithfully  obeyed  5  whether  its  instructions  and  impressions  be  com- 
municated to  us  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  divine  ordi- 
nances, or  the  conversation,  or  the  communion,  or  the  example,  of 
our  fellow-christians.  In  all  these  cases,  the  thin^  which  is  seen, 
which  is  illustrated,  which  is  exemplified,  which  is  in  any  manner 
brought  home  to  the  heart,  and  thus  rendered  the  means  of  improv- 
ing us  in  virtue,  is  no  other  than  the  Word  of  God ;  however  nu- 
merous, or  however  diversified,  the  modes  are,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind. 

As  the  Word  of  God  is  loved  by  a  regenerated  mind ;  it  is  easily 
discernible,  that  its  influence  on  such  a  mind  will  be  very  different 
from  that,  which  existed  in  the  preceding  state,  commonly  termed 
the  state  of  nature. 

^-  Particularly,  the  Scriptures  will  be  more  frequently  and  exten- 
sWely  read.  A  book,  which  we  love,  is  often  taken  up ;  is  often 
perused,  and  dwelt  upon,  with  pleasure.  Such  a  book,  therefore, 
will  be  much  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  extensively  under- 
stood, than  one  which  is  disrelished.  It  is,  also,  now  more,  highly 
reverenced ;  and  for  this  reason,  will  be  more  read,  and  better 
known. 

Its  instructions  and  precepts,  at  the  same  time,  coincide  with  the 
great  scheme  of  moral  conduct,  formed  by  the  mind ;  as  its  only 

Seneral  directory ;  harmonizing  with  its  views,  affections,  aims,  and 
eterminations.     They  are,  therefore,  welcomed  as  means  of 
light ;  as  objects  of  complacency ;  as  sanctions  of  favourite  de« 
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signs ;  and  as  guides,  aids,  and  motives,  to  a  life,  chosen  and 
loved. 

The  Scriptures  are  also  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  being,  in  a 
proper  sense,  the  Word  of  God-,  of  Him,  by  whom  itself  was  cre- 
atea ;  under  whose  law  and  government  it  is  placed ;  to  whom  all 
its  duty  is  originally  owed  ;  and  to  whom  it  is,  of  course,  answera- 
ble for  all  its  conduct.  Thus  considered,  the  Scriptures  appear, 
to  such  a  mind,  invested  with  Infinite  authority,  conveying  supreme 
obligation,  and  rightfully  controlling  the  heart,  and  the  life.  With 
an  eflBcacy,  still  more  peculiar,  are  they  regarded  as  the  Word  of 
the  Fathef ,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  man :  as  the  Word 
of  a  forgiving  God ;  of  a  Redeemer,  dying  for  its  own  sins ;  of 
that  infinitely  Benevolent  Spirit,  who  is  its  own  Sanctifier.  Un- 
der these  titles,  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing, 
which  the  universe  has  ever  known,  God  speaks  in  his  Word  to 
every  Christian  with  a  power,  which  nothing  can  eaual,  with  a 
tenderness  and  endearment,  to  which  there  is  no  paralleL  What- 
ever he  utters,  is  not  the  prescription  of  a  perfect  Creator  and 
Lawgiver  only ;  but  the  counsel  and  pleasure,  also,  of  a  Father ^ 
and  an  everlasting  Friend:  infinitely  the  most  faithful  and  useful  of 
all  fiiends ;  infinitely  the  most  venerable  and  afiectionate  of  alJ  pa- 
rents. From  such  a  Source  what  counsel,  what  command,  what 
persuasion,  will  not  completely  influence,  and  control,  the  heart  of 
nUal  piety  ? 

Finally ;  the  Scriptures  are  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  contain* 
ing  all  things  necessary  to  life^  and  to  godliness.  The  precepts 
are  an  ample  summary  of  all  the  directions  necessary  for  our 

i>ractice ;  the  ordinances,  for  our  worship ;  and  the  instructions, 
or  our  faith,  and  the  prudent  conduct  of  our  religious  life.  The 
mind  resorts  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  a  complete  compend  of  all 
the  directions,  which  it  needs,  or  ever  can  need,  in  the  present 
world.  Every  thing,  which  it  contains,  is  right ;  is  sufficient ;  is 
decisive.  To  every  thing  it  yields,  therefore,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  rules  which  it  finds  here,*  is  sat- 
isfied, and  safe. 

J%e  Providence  of  God  becomes  the  means  of  our  sanctification 
in  all  the  ways,  in  which  it  makes  solemn  and  religious  impressions 
on  the  mind.  The  great,  majestic,  and  awful  events,  which  take 
place  in  the  creation  around  us,  excite  strongly  admiration  and 
reverence  towards  that  glorious  Being,  who  holds  the  universe  in  his 
hands,  and  controls  all  its  beings  and  events  with  such  amazing 
power  and  wisdom.  The  order  and  harmony,  with  which  all  things 
move  to  their  proper  ends  ;  the  succession  of  summer  and  winter , 
ieed'time  and  harvest  ;  and  the  terrible  things,  which  God  does  m 
righteousness  J  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth  ;  awaken 
in  the  soul  of  the  Christian  most  affecting  views  of  the  divine  gOir- 
emmentj  of  its  vastness,  its  comprehensiveness;  its  astonishing 
grandeur  \  and  its  unvarying  opposition  to  iniquity. 
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The  dispensations  of  Gtod  to  his  Church  are  a  most  im{Nre88iye 
soorce  of  religious  thoughts,  and  affections,  to  the  Christian*  These 
are  all  dispensations,  involving  the  peculiar  interests  of  his  own 
brethren;  his  chosen  friends;  with  whom  he  ever  weepiy  wkem 
they  weep  ;  and  rejoices,  when  they  rejoice*  These  display  also,  in 
a  manner  wholly  peculiar,  and,  although  often  obscure,  mysterious, 
and  even  perplexmg,  yet,  if  it  be  not  his  own  fault,  always  inter- 
esting ana  profitable,  the  most  venerable  and  endearing  attributes 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  Every  Christian  will  easily  recollect, 
that,  in  the  history  of  God's  Providence  towards  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  their  sufferings  and  deliverances,  their  exposure  and 
protection,  the  communications  made  to  them  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  their  conseauent  exemplary  faith,  their  hope  and  joy,  their 
victory  and  triumpn,  their  edifying  life  and  their  peacefiil  death,  he  ' 
has  found  means  of  improvement,  alway  touching  his  heart,  and 
contributing  in  an  eminent  degree  to  amend  his  life*  Here  he  hai 
found  his  doubts  and  fears,  his  stupidity  and  sloth,  his  murmurinss 
and  backslidings,  most  efficaciously  improved ;  his  faith  and  forti» 
tude,  his  reverence  and  submission,  his  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 
unusually  strengthened*  From  accounts  of  these  things  he  has 
risen  to  more  fervent  prayers,  more  ardent  praises,  more  visoroot 
resolutions,  and  more  faithful  obedience*  What  is  true  oi-these 
thines,  existing  in  other  times,  and  other  countries,  is  equally  true 
of  the  same  things,  as  they  respect  the  Christians  around  him* 
Here  the  events  are  brought  before  his  eyes ;  and  are  presented 
to  him  with  the  force,  possessed  only  by  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense*  The  truth,  here,  may  be  no  more  satisfactorily  exhibited ; 
but  the  impression,  made  by  it,  is  necessarily  enhanced.  A  deeper 
interest  is,  therefore,  naturally  felt;  more  lasting  traces  are  mi» 
pressed  on  the  memory ;  and  a  more  powerful  influence  is  diffused 
over  the  life.  All  the  happy  effects,  derived  from  the  preceding 
source,  flow,  therefore,  from  this  with  a  more  intense  and  control- 
ling efficacy* 

But,  above  all,  the  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  and  to  his 
family,  are  the  most  strongly  realized,  and  most  reeularly  directed 
to  his  own  spiritual  improvement,  by  the  renewed  man*^  These 
are  all  more  perfectly  understood;  come  more  immediately  to  the 
heart ;  and  operate  with  a  more  commanding  influence  on  the  life* 
In  these  he  is  taught  by  the  finger  of  God,  as  a  child  trained  to  his 
service,  and  fitted  by  degrees  for  eternal  ^lory*  Whoso  i$  tDwe, 
and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  to  both  these  sources  of  improve* 
ment  in  the  divine  life,  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is  opened  oy  the 
disposition,  which  he  receives  in  Regeneration*  It  will  be  remem- 
bered,  that  he  regards  them  all  with  a  taste,  a  re'ish,  congenial  to 
them ;  that  he  beholds  them  with  enlightened  eyes ;  that  he  ap* 
plies  himself  to  them  with  unceasing  diligence;  that  he  considers 
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this  application  to  them  as  his  indispensable  duty,  and  his  pre- 
eminent interest.  All  of  them,  theretore,  operate  upon  his  mider- 
standing,  affections,  and  life,  in  a  manner  unknown  by  other  men  : 
'  and,  where  sinners  would  experience  nothing  but  dulness,  distrust, 
murmuring,  and  opposition,  he  cannot  fail  to  find,  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  most  efficacious  means  of  rendering  him  wiser,  and  bet- 
ter, and  happier. 

III.  The  Process  of  Sanctification  may  be  summarily  exhibUei  m 
the  following  manner. 

1st.  It  is  progressive  through  life. 

The  first  sanctifying  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ^nployed  in 
regenerating  the  soul.  Succeeding  acts,  of  the  same  nature,  are 
employed  in  purifying  it,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  life. 
All  these  acts  are,  I  apprehepo,  of  exactly  the  same  nature ;  and 
differ  fix>m  each  other  in  no  other  respect,  except  that  the  regene- 
rating  act  is  first^  and  the  sanctifying  acts^  as  ihey  are  termed,  are 
mccessioe  to  it.  All,  united,  constitute  that,  which  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  often  in  the  common  use  of  language,  is  called  the  Work 
of  Scmctifcation.  But  as  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  distinguish 
the  first  act  fi*om  the  others,  we  customarily  term  this  the  reneming^ 
or  regenerating,  act ;  and  sometimes  Regeneration,  and  Renovation; 
and  denote  the  succeeding  acts  by  the  words  Sanct^ving,  and  Sane- 
tification^  All,  however,  are,  in  my  view,  exactly  of  the  same 
nature.  The  idgent  is  the  same :  his  agency  is  the  same :  and  the 
effects  are  the  same.  The  reason,  why  the  first  act  is  thus  distin- 
guished, is,  that  the  change  from  sin  to  holiness  is  an  event  so 
remarkable,  so  wonderful,  so  new  in  the  Providence  of  God  The 
future  changes  fi-om  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another,  although 
really  wonderful,  are  less  so ;  and  less  contrary  to  rational  hcoe. 
They  are,  therefore,  erouped  together  in  the  Scriptures,  and  *m 
common  language,  under  the  one  general  name  of  Sanctification. 
These  acts,  as  I  have  observed,  continue  through  life.  Under  the 
influence  of  them,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  means,  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  in  the  divine  eovernment,  the  Christian 
grows  m  wisdom,  and  in  grace,  to  the  end. 

To  aim  at  this  progress  is  accordingly  made  the  duty,  and  de- 
scribed as  the  character,  of  a  good  mao,  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
T\is  one  thing  I  do,  saith  St.  Paul,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  13.  Beware,  says  St.  Peter,  lest  ye  aho, 
being  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own 
Heeuj/astness.  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  qf  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  Besides  this,  says 
the  same  apostle,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  to 
virtue,  knowledge;  to  knowledge,  temperance;  to  tempewnce,  pa- 
tience; to  patience,  godliness;  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and 
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to  brotherly  kindness^  charity. — For,  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall 
never  fall.  2  Pet  i.  5,  6, 7, 10. 
3dly.  Tliis  process  is  not  uniform. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  manner,  or  degree, 
every  day,  month,  or  year.  In  the  religious  life  of  St.  Paul,  as  -we 
are  informed,  the  law  of  the  members  prevailed  at  times ;  and,  at 
times,  the  law  of  the  mind.  In  that  of  David,  and  that  of  H^ekiah, 
as  well  as  that  of  Solomon,  sin,  at  particular  seasons,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  triumphed  throughout  considerable  perioas. 

When  we  remember  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men,  this 
feet  will  be  far  from  appearing  wonderful.    The  nature  of  man  is 
in  many  respects  various.    From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  our 
views  are  at  times  brighter,  our  vigilance  more  active,  our  resolu- 
tion stronger,  our  temper  more  serene,  and  our  energy  more 
Tigorous,  man  at  other  times.     This  is  visible  in  all  that  we  speak, 
or  think,  or  do,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  of  our  attention* 
That  a  state  of  things  in  us,  which  so  materially  affects  ourselves, 
in  our  very  nature,  snould  have  an  important  influence  on  our  re- 
ligious interests,  is  to  be  expected  of  course.     The  changes  are 
here  wrought  in  ourselves ;  and  we,  the  persons  thus  changed,  are 
those,  whose  religion  is  concerned.    As  we  are  changed,  therefore, 
the  state  of  our  religion  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  be 
changed  also.    When  our  minds  are  bright,  and  prepared  to  take 
bright  views  of  any  subject  of  contemplation  ;  their  views  oC  Re- 
ligion will  naturally  be  bright.     When  our  affections  are  in  a 
general  state  of  ardour;  ourlov^  to  divine  things  will  naturally  be 
vigorous ;  as  well  as  our  hatred  to  sin  and  temptation.     When  our 
resolution  is  generally  firm ;  we  shall  naturally  be  steadfast  and 
pmnoveable  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     On  the  contrary,  when  our 
apprehension  is  dull  and  heavy,  our  spirits  low,  and  our  resolution 
timid  and  wavering ;  all  our  efforts  will  be  poor,  feeble,  and  in  a 
great  measure  fruitless.    Our  views  will  be  ooscure ;  our  affections 
will  lag;  and  our  progress  will  either  not  exist  at  all,  or  be  slow, 
heavy,  and  discouraging. 

Sometimes,  also,  we  are  beset  by  more  numerous  and  more  pow- 
erful temptations.  Snares  are  set  for  us  with  greater  art,  and 
secrecy.  Sophistry,  more  plausible  and  seducing,  is  employed  to 
warp  our  principles,  affections,  and  conduct.  Obstacles,  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  block  up  our  way.  Discouragements, 
lerri^ying,  and  at  seasons  overwhelming,  daunt  our  resolution.  The 
inducements  to  backsliding  come  upon  us  suddenly ;  find  us  off  our 
guard ;  and  overpower  us,  before  we  summon  either  our  under- 
standing, or  our  principles,  to  our  aid. 

At  the  same  time,  our  advantages  for  improvement  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  are,  at  some  times,  far  less,  and  less  productive  of  safety  and 
improvement,  than  at  others.  Our  peculiar  and  most  useful  friends, 
those  who  best  understand  our  character,  wants,  and  dangers,  ar« 
sometimes  removed  firom  us  to  such  a  distance,  that  we  cannot  en- 
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joy  tlieir  comuelsi  reproof,  consolations,  or  exampk.  We  are 
prevented  from  uniting  with  them  in  the  public  or  pnvate  ordiDaii- 
ces  of  the  Gospel ;  and  are  deprived  of  the  pecuUar  blessings  of 
intimate  Christian  conmiunion. 

At  times  also,  we  are  peculiarly  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and  to 
God ;  are  less  watchful ;  less  prayerful ;  less  strenuous  in  our  op- 
position to  temptation,  and  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  The 
worid  lays  stronger  hold  on  our  anections.  We  venture  on  forbid- 
den ground ;  draw  near  to  the  objects  of  seduction ;  become  fesci- 
nated  with  charms,  before  undiscovered,  and  overpowered  by  com- 
binations of  harmony,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  splendour,  of  spright- 
liness,  gayety,  and  joy  ;  or  alarmed  by  an  assemblage  of  enemies, 
dangers,  and  terrors,  of  contempt,  shame,  and  ridicule  ;  so  as  to 
be  ^iced  to  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  terrified  into  it  on  the  other. 

At  other  periods,  most  of  these  thin^  are  reversed*  Time,  at 
these  seasons,  rolls  on,  to  us,  with  bn^hter  mornines,  with  more 
unclouded  days,  with  more  serene  evenings ;  and  nignts  with  more 
undisturbed  tranquillity  and  peaceful  repose.  At  sucn  seasons,  oar 
views  of  all  divine  subjects  are  clearer,  and  more  just.  Our  affec- 
tions are  more  alive ;  our  aims  more  noble,  unmixed,  and  heaven- 
ly ;  our  resolution  more  vigorous  and  uniform ;  our  conduct  more 
approved  in  its  progress,  and  followed,  in  review,  by  purer  peace 
ana  self-approbation.  God  also,  for  reasons  wholly  unknown  to 
ii8|  gr  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us,  sometimes  withdraws  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  blessings  of  his  Spirit ;  somethnes 
communicates  these  and  other  blessings  more. uniformly  and  abun- 
dantly ;  and  generally  regulates  his  providence  towards  us  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  are  gready  improved  and  prospered,  in  some 
instances ;  and,  in  others,  are  afflicted,  brought  to  a  stand,  or  suf- 
fered to  decline. 

But,  with  all  these  inequalities  in  the  course  of  the  Christian, 
his  holiness,  like  the  hotue  of  David^  waxes  stronger  and  strxmger^ 
and  his  corruption,  like  the  house  of  SatUy  becomes  weaker  4md 
weaker. 

Sdly.  The  process  of  sanctification  is  Universal* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  affects  the  whole  man  :  his  views,  aflbo- 
tioDS,  purposes,  and  conduct ;  and  those  of  every  kind.  It  ex- 
t^ds  alike  to  his  duties  of  eveiy  kind :  towards  himself,  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  his  Maker.  It  affects,  and  improves,  indiscrim- 
ioately,  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character :  Love  to  €rod 
and  to  mankind ;  faith,  repentance,  justice,  truth,  kindness,  h«aui- 
ity,  forgiveness,  charity,  generosity,  public  spirit,  meekness,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  temperance,  moderation,  candour,  and  charit- 
ableness of  judgment.  It  influences  ruluig  passions  and  appetites ; 
habits  of  thought  and  affection,  of  language  and  practice.  It  prompt! 
to  all  the  acts  of  piety :  to  prayer,  praise,  attendance  upon  tfae 
aanctiuay  and  its  ordinances,  our  sanctification  of  the  MUiati^ 
Christian  conmunion,  and  Christian  discipline. 
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Generally,  it  affects  every  part  of  the  Christian's  character  and 
life ;  and  all  it  affects  with  continual  advantage.  Yet,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  operation  is  not  uniform.  All  the  Christian 
virtues  increase ;  yet  they  do  not  all  increase  alike :  nor  does  any 
one  of  them  increase  in  the  same  manner  at  all  times.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  Christian  character  iS| 
with  great  beauty  and  correctness,  compared  to  the  growth  of  Chil- 
dren. Children  grow  from  their  birth ;  and  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  always  growing :  yet  the  increase  is  not  always  alik^,  nor  al- 
ways visible.  They  grow,  also,  in  every  part  of  their  frame  ;  in- 
creasing,  upon  the  whole,  both  in  size  ana  stature,  throughout  all 
the  members.  Yet  at  some  times,  and  in  some  ojf  the  membera, 
they  cannot  be  seen  to  grow  at  all :  while  at  other  times,  and  in 
other  members,  the  increase  is  rapid,  and  easily  discernible.  The 
means  of  growth,  also,  are  very  various,  and  variously  operative. 
From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  sometimes  from  year 
to  year,  the  process  cannot  be  perceived.  And,  in  some  instan* 
ces,  one  part  is  found  to  increase,  another  to  be  at  a  stand,  or  even 
to  diminish ;  and  thus  the  symmetry,  proportion,  and  beauty,  ol 
the  frame,  to  be  sensiblv  injured.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  par- 
allel between  the  growth  of  Christians,  and  the  growth  of  children, 
is  exact. 

4thly.  T%e  progress  of  ianciijicaiion  is  eonspicuotu  in  the  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  Christianity  in  the  soul,  the  Qhris* 
tian  course  is  that  of  a  general  reformation.  The  religion,  that 
brings  not  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  not 
the  begiBoing  of  immortal  life.  The  virtue  of  the  Gospel  is  a  liv- 
ing principle,  producing  every  good  fruit ;  rendering  the  man  wiser, 
and  his  Kte  and  conversation  better,  unto  the  end.  The  natural 
passions  and  appetites  of  some  Christians  are,  indeed,  strong ;  and 
their  evil  habits,  antecedently  to  regeneration,  have  become  poww 
crful.  The  temptations  of  others  are  peculiarly  great ;  and  they 
labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages  for  resisting  Ihem,  as  well  aft 
for  making  progress  in  the  Christian  life. 

As  the  work  of  Sanctification  itself  proceeds,  according  to  the 
exhibition  which  I  have  made  of  this  subject,  in  irregular  and  very 
various  gradations ;  so  the  external  fruits  of  it,  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  are  subject  to  the  same  gradations.  The  wind  blowetk, 
not  only  where,  but  in  what  manner,  it  listeth  ;  and  no  particular 
description  can  be  satisfactorily  ^iven  of  its  progress. 

The  varieties  of  this  work,  which  I  have  all  along  referred  to  the 
life  of  a  single  person,  become  far  more  numerous,  and  diversified, 
when  referred  to  Christians  in  general.  Here,  both  the  original 
and  incidental  differences  are  multiplied  aloiost  without  end ;  aod 
H  is  impossible  to  mention  even  a  small  part  of  them  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  discourse.  Still  the  same  general  doctrines  are  appli* 
cable,  and  useful,  to  all  Christians  \  because  all  have  a  eommoii 
nature*  axKl  a  common  interest. 
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REMARKS. 

IsL  2%e  conwd^ratiorw,  suggested  concerning  this  importa$ii  re- 
/^g^iouf  suHect  J  furnish  every  professing  Christian  with  an  interesting 
rule  for  the  examination  of  his  own  character. 

It  has  been  here  exhibited,  as  the  true  process  of  sanctificatiQa, 
that  this  work  is  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  human  life;  as 
the  cootinual,  though  not  uniform,  state  of  the  Christian  character, 
to  be  advancing,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  towards 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man.  With  this  scheme  in  view,  it  be- 
comes every  professor  of  Religion  faithfully  to  inquire,  whether  he 
perceives  in  his  own  mind  such  a  progress.  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
that  Christians,  who  have  lately  become  such,  must  have  fewer 
and  more  imperfect  means  of  making  this  inquiry,  and  determining 
the  point  satis&ctorily,  than  those  who  are  farther  advanced 
The  longer  children  have  been  growing,  the  more  perceivable  will 
be  the  chan^  of  their  stature.  The  longer  Christians  have  been 
Christians,  me  greater  advances  in  Religion  will  they  have  had  op- 
portunity to  ma^e.  The  child  may  have  grown  in  reality,  through 
a  short  period ;  while  yet  his  growth  is  incapable  of  being  perceiT- 
ed«  The  young  Christian  may,  in  like  manner,  find  less  proof  of 
his  advancement ;  or  doubtful  proof;  or  even  no  proof  at  all ;  and 
yet  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  discouragement.  Stiii  ibe  ought  to 
make  the  inquiry :  and  to  make  it  with  persevering  diligence.  If 
he  b^  faithful  in  this  duty,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  and  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  find  comforting  evidence  of  his  growth  in  grace ; 
and  usually  the  sooner,  the  more  faithful  he  is  in  pursuing  this  ex- 
amination. 

The  professor,  who  has  longer  declared  his  devotion  lo  God,  is 
bound  still  more  earnestly  to  make  this  inquiry.  Ont^  at  least,  of 
the  best  proofs  which  can  be  furnished,  of  the  existence  of  grace  in 
Che  soul,  is  evidence  of  its  growth ;  and  one  of  which  we  ought 
never  to  lose  sight,  even  for  a  day.  If  we  go  on  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  any  improvement  in  the 
Christian  life;  our  case  must  be  dark  and  distressing  indeed. 
Moch  more  distressing  must  it  be,  if,  instead  of  advancing,  we  sen- 
sibly decline.  ChrisUans  may,  and  will,  fall  into  temptation,  and 
sin;  and  sometimes  into  sins,  which  are  great,  and  peculiarlf 
dreadful.  Thus  did  David  ^  thus  did  Solomon }  thus  did  Peter. 
These  are  fearfiil  grounds  of  humiliation  and  sorrow ;  but  even 
these,  when  followed  bv  contrition  and  amendment,  are  fiaur  less 
discouraging  and  hopeless,  than  that  slow,  regular  decline,  that 
chilled,  penshing  state,  which  admits  of  no  intervenincs  of  warmth, 
no  returns  of  health  and  vigour.  The  pleurisv,  or  me  gout,  may 
kill;  and  often  greatly  alarm,  and  endanger;  but  they  frequently, 
nay,  most  usually,  terminate  their  violence  speedily,  and  give  place 
to  returning  strength.  The  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though its  attacks  are  gentle,  gradual,  and  scarcely  perceivable,  in- 
sinuates itself  with  a  fatal  progress  into  the  constitution ;  and  if  not 
exterminated  in  season,  regularly  ends  in  death.  I  will  not  say,  that 
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a  hectic  in  religion  is  hopeless ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on  M  handsy 
to  be  terrible.  Let  it  be  observed  in  this  place,  however,  that  Chris- 
tians  sometimes  are  really  advancing,  when  they  do  not  perceive  it; 
and  when  their  progress,  although  bidden  from  themselves,  is  visi« 
ble  to  those  around  them.  This,  together  with  other  mysteries, 
God  will  unfold  hereafter ;  and  wHl  show  them,  that  the  dispensa- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  his  glory,  and  of  their  own  final  eood. 
All  Christians  ought  to  learn,  from  this  fact,  to  consult  their  fellow- 
christians,  as  well  as  themselves,  on  this  great  subject ;  and  not  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  own  investigation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  professors  of  Religion  find  themselves  ad- 
vancing in  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness ;  if  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  more  and  more  an  object  of  delight- 
Ail  contemplation  to  their  minds ;  if  they  take  more  and  more  de- 
light in  prayer  and  praise,  in  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  and  their 
ordinances ;  if  the  Word  of  God  seems  more  and  more  preferable 
to  the  most  fine  gold;  if  they  love  more  and  more  to  do  good  wrUo 
all  men;  if  they  find  an  increasing  delight  in  the  character,  com- 
pany, conversation,  and  prosperity,  of  their  fellow-christians : 
then  they  may,  indeed,  sing  of  mercy  ;  and  enjoy  a  lively  hope,  that 
they  are  &st  overcoming  Uie  world,  and  preparing  for  the  glories  of 
Ihe  heavenly  kingdom. 

2dly.  The  same  considerations  furnish  abundani  encoun^emeni 
to  the  Christian. 

Think  how  much  God  has  done  to  accomplish  this  work ;  and 
you  can  find  no  room  for  despondency.  1  well  know,  I  readily 
confess,  how  prone  all  men  are  to  yield  to  temptations ;  to  lovo 
the  world ;  to  indulge  appetite  and  passion ;  to  embrace  error ;  to 
cherish  self-justification ;  to  find  ways  of  sinning,  which  in  their 
own  eyes  are  safe  and  blameless ;  to  reconcile,  and  unite  virtues 
to  their  counterfeit  vices ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  variety  of  modes,  to 
backslide,  and  sin,  and  ialL  How  hopeless,  with  these  things  in 
our  view,  would  seem  final,  persevering  holiness,  and  a  safe  arrival 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom ! 

But  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  our  sanctification,  puts 
all  these  terrible  evils  to  flight;  and  assures  us,  that  He,  who  kath 
begun  a  good  work  in  ti5,  wul  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ ^  He 
is  every  where  present  to  every  Christian ;  knows  every  want,  and 
danger ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  ao  all  that  is  necessary,  and  uiefiil, 
for  me  followers  of  Christ.  No  evil  can  escape  his  eye ;  no  ene- 
my resist,  or  elude,  his  power.  With  infinite  benignity  and  tender- 
ness he  dwells  within,  and  without  us,  to  guard,  reUeve,  heal,  sanc- 
tify, and  save ;  to  give  us  strength  to  endure,  and  power  to  over- 
come. Under  his  influence  and  direction,  we  shall  successiuUy 
fight  the  good  fight,  ke^  the  faith,  finish  our  course  with  joy,  ana 
receive  that  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judre,  will  give  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.  JTiarUts  be  to 
Qodfor  this  unspeakable  gift.    Amen* 
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JoHH  1X7.  ^^i^Ptact  I  lewe  wiih  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  moi  OMtiit 
giveih,  give  Junto  you. 

EEAVING  examined  the  Nature  o{  Adoption^  and  SanctifictOimij 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  another  consequence  of  this  change 
in  man :  viz.  Evangelical  Peace. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  Christ's  first  discourse  to  his  Apostles, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  now  about  to 
kare  the  world*  His  death  he  had  often  predicted  to  them  in 
the  plainest  language  :  yet  so  strong  were  their  expectations  6i  a 
reigning,  conauering  Messiah,  that  they  seem  never  to  have  belieF* 
ed  these  preciicUons.  So  far  s^s  they  were  able,  they  appear  to 
have  interpreted  them  in  any  manner,  rather  than  (he  true  one^ 
and,  when  they  could  not  misinterpret  them,  to  have  concluded, 
that  they  involved  some  mystery,  which  it  was  beyond  their  power 
to  unriddle. 

However,  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  the  events,  which  led  to  this 
great  one,  began  to  thicken,  they  became  apprehensive  and  alarm- 
ed. What  evils  were  before  them  they  seem  not  to  have  realized  ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  that  something  terrible 
was  at  hana,  and  to  have  become  deeply  discouraged  by  kx)Be  aiid 
undefined  forebodings. 

Christ  understood,  perfectly,  the  state  of  their  minds ;  and,  with 
his  own  peculiar  tenderness,  commenced  the  benevolent  work  of 
furnishing  them  the  necessary  relief.  This  he  accomplished  in 
throe  discourses  :  the  first  included  in  this,  the  second  in  the  two 
followine,  and  the  third  in  the  seventeenth,  chapters.  Never  were 
consolations  so  well  devised,  cr  so  well  administered.  The  dis* 
courses  are  beautiful  beyond  all  parallel ;  supremely  instracttve  •, 
exquisitely  tender ;  and  replete  with  considerations  of  the  most 
supporting  nature.  The  last  of  them  is  di  prayer  ;  more  interest- 
ing, more  sublime,  more  wonderful,  than  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
uttered  in  the  present  world ;  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  that  intercession,  which  the  divine  Advocate  makes 
for  his  followers  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

Among  the  considerations  which  endear  these  discourses  of  Christ 
to  his  children,  the  most  aftecting  one  is,  they  are  his  dying  nords: 
fcis  kst  addresses  before  he  ascended  the  cross.  They  succeeded 
the  institution  of  the  Sacramental  supper :  they  preceded  the  Qro- 
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ctfixioQ.  Never  was  there  an  occasion  so  interesting,  so  solemni 
so  divine ;  nor  was  anv  mind,  beside  that  of  Christ,  ever  so  perfect- 
ly &ted  to  understand,  and  feel,  the  nature  of  this  occasion,  or  so 
able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  He  seems,  here,  to 
have  poured  out  his  soul  with  supreme  love,  and  infinite  endearment. 
The  whole  Saviour  is  brought  out  to  view :  the  God  becomes  visi- 
ble in  his  most  lovely  .and  glorious  character.  ^ 

The  Apostles  were  now  to  be  left  by  him ;  to  go,  un  befriended 
and  unprotected,  into  a  world  of  enemies ;  and  to  meet  all  ihe  evils, 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  them  by  bigotry,  malice,  and  persecu* 
tion*  To  support  them  in  this  state  of  suffering,  he  promises 
them  a  rich  variety  of  blessings ;  particularly,  the  presence,  and 
everlastidgj  love,  of  his  Father  ana  himself  \  reminds  them  of  his 
own  sufienngs,  and  of  the  fortitude,  with  which  he  had  endured 
them ;  and  assures  to  them  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  trutb| 
as  a  most  desirable,  and  delightful,  support  under  all  external  disr 
tresses. 

Of  all  the  blessines,  contained  in  these  promises,  none  seems  to 
be  better  suited  to  their  situation,  and  their  wants,  Uian  that,  which 
is  announced  in  the  text.  When  contentions  multiply,  and  enemies 
invade,  firom  without ;  when  friends  withdraw,  ana  comforts  dimin- 
ish ;  when  enjoyments  lessen,  and  hope  retires ;  nothing  can  be 
more  timely,  more  desirable,  more  welcome,  than  peace  within  : 
pe^ce,  quieting  all  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  soothing  the  wounds 
of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  allaying,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  5  on 
Ihe  other,  suffering. 

.  That  we  may  understand  the  value  of  this  legacy,  left  by  the 
Redeemer  not  to  the  Aposdes  only,  but  to  all  his  followers,  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider, 

I.  The  Miture  of  the  Peace^  which  he  gave  ^  and, 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  he  gave  it. 

L  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  peace^  which 
Christ  gave  his  disciples* 

Peace  is  always  opposed  to  war;  and,  when  begun  in  any  instance, 
involves  the  cessation  of  the  preceding  conflict.  With  a  direct  ref- 
erence to  such  a  conflict,  Christ  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  blessing, 
mentioned  in  the  text ;  and  called  it  by  a  name,  fitted  to  show 
both  the  natiu*e  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedv* 

Such  a  conflict  actually  exists  between  man  and  himself:  hu 
fellow'fnen;  and  his  Maker i  Against  God  this  hostility  manifests 
itself  in  ten  thousand  acts  of  resistance  to  his  pleasure.  While  He 
claims  the  supreme  love,  and  implicit  obedience,  of  every  Intelli- 

S\tii  creature,  man  denies  both  his  claims,  and  the  rights  on  which 
ey  are  founded ;  and  boldly  sets  up  in  opposition  to  them,  claims 
and  rights  of  his  own,  which  he  determines  to  support  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.    For  this  end  he  commences  a  progress  of  revolt, 
and  contention,  which  occupies  most  of  his  time,  and  most  of  his 
Voi.  II.  e"* 
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thoughts ;  and,  at  death,  leaves,  not  unfrequently,  the  controrersy 
undecided. 

With  hiifeUaw'tnen  his  contention  arises  from  two  sources :  fuM 
omn  selfishness,  and  theirs.    The  mind,  in  which  selfishness  reigns, 
always  wishes,  intends,  and  labours,  to  make  every  other  interest 
subservient  to  its  own ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  prevent  it  from  disturb- 
ing, precluding,  or  diminishing,  its  own.     From  this  source  have 
sprung  all  the  private,  and  all  the  public,  contentions,  which  have 
dlestroyed  the  peace  of  neighbourhoods,  and  ravaged  the  world  ; 
the  sufferings  and  the  siehs,  the  tears  and  the  groans,  which  have 
spread  fit)m  one  end  of  neaven  to  the  other^ 
Nor  is  man  less  busily  employed  in  conflicting  with  himself.  The 
.   passions  and  appetites  of  the  human  heart  have  ever  opposed  the 
dictates  of  Conscience.    The  Conscience  was  intended  by  God 
to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  man  ;  and  strenuously,  and 
«  finnly,  asserts  its  right  to  this  most  important,  and  most  necessa- 
ry, control.     Still  more  strenuously  the  passions  rebel  against  it } 
force  the  man  to  submit  to  their  own  dictates ;  and  hurry  him  into 
a  course  of  disobedience.     In  this  progress  of  guilt,  Conscience 
holds  out  her  dreadfiil  mirror  to  his  terrined  eye ;  and  exhibits  him 
to  himself,  odious,  deformed,  and  fearfully  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
God.  * 

To  this  distracted,  miserable  being,  peace  is  announced,  in  the 
text,  by  Him,  who  knew  all  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  of 
our  race.  Upon  a  strict  examination,  the  legacy  will  be  found 
to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

1st.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Mind^  or  Intellect. 
Every  person,  who  has  at  all  entertained  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  concerning  religious  subjects,  must  have  often  perceived 
a  multitude  of  doubts,  springing  up  in  his  mind,  at  different  times, 
concerning  the  Word  of  God  5  the  evidence,  by  which  its  divine 
origin  is  evinced  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  doctrines,  and  precepts, 
which  it  contains.  These  doubts  may,  at  times,  grow  out  of  igno- 
rance ;  usually  they  spring  from  the  heart ;  from  its  disrelish  to  the 
truth  itself,  and  its  opposition  to  its  Author.  Every  doubt  on  this 
iubject  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  distress.  The  soul  is  un- 
willing, that  there  should  be  any  such  truths ;  and  that  God  should 
have  such  a  character,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  the  author  of 
them.  Especially  is  this  observation  applicable  to  those  doctrines, 
which  exhibit  ourselves  as  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ;  and 
God  as  pure,  holy,  and  sovereign.  Against  these  doctrines  man- 
kind have  contended  in  all  ages  ;  have  doubted  their  truth;  have 
denied  their  import  5  and  have  exploded  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  were  sustained.  In  the  place  of  these  doctrines  the  mind  sub- 
stitutes others,  which  are  more  palatable  to  itself.  For  their  obvi- 
ous and  real  meaning,  which  it  is  determined  not  to  admit,  it  sub- 
stitutes others  i  kindred,  perhaps,  and  plausible^  but  oblique,  and 
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incapable  of  being  supported.  In  this  manner  it  straggles  to  get 
loose  from  the  truth  of  God ;  sometimes  by  believing,  that  he  has 
made  no  reveiation^of  his  will  to  mankind ;  sometimes  by  deter* 
mining,  that  he  has  made  no  such  revelation,  and  is  commonhr  re* 
ceived ;  and  generally  by  adopting  a  creed,  essentially  different 
from  thsii  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  part  of  this 
creed  it  makes  more  pleasing  to  itself,  less  terrifying,  less  humili- 
ating, and  yet,  as  it  hopes,  equally  safe. 

Still,  Revelation,  in  spite  of  all  these  labours  and  struggles,  con- 
tinues to  be  supported  by  no  small  evidence.  The  obvtous  mean- 
ing of  the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  will,  at  times,  appear  but 
too  probably  the  true  meaning.      In  spite  of  the  mind  itself,  its  ar- 

fuments,  and  persuasions,  God  may,  and  it  frequently  fears,  will, 
e  found  to  be  just  such  a  Being,  as  he  seems  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures.  Its  own  character,  also,  it  almost  daily  suspects, 
(and  conscience  perpetually  enhances  the  suspicion)  is  just  such, 
as  the  Scriptures  have  declared ;  and  its  danger  neither  less  real, 
nor  less  terrible.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  troubled  sea,  which 
cannot  res ty  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

Mor  is  either  this  opposition,  or  the  distress  which  springs  from 
it,  less  excited  by  the  tenour  of  the  Scriptural />recep/«,  tnan  by 
that  of  the  doctrines.  In  the  view  of  such  a  mind  the  precepts  ap- 
pear to  be  unnecessarily  numerous,  nice,  and  rigid ;  enjoining  ma- 
ny things,  which  it  thinks  might  better  have  been  omitted;  and  pro* 
hibiting  many  things,  which,  it  conceives,  would  have  been  much 
better  allowed.  The  life,  which  they  require,  it  pronounces  to  be 
unnecessarily  stnct,  difficult,  and  discouraging;  and  regards  as 
being  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature.  Hence  it  supposes, 
and  at  times  believes,  that  God  cannot  have  intended,  that  his  pre- 
cepts should  be  understood  in  their  obvious  meaning;  and  that 
some  other  meaning,  attended  with  manv  softenings,  and  involving 
many  limitations,  is  to  be  attributed  to  them ;  or  that,  at  the  worst, 
a  partial,  imperfect  obedience  to  them  will  ultimately  be  accepted* 
Under  the  influence  of  these  wishes,  and  the  views  to  which  th^ 
give  birth,  accompanied  by  fears,  that  the  things,  thus  opposed, 
may  all  be  the  real  pleasure  of  God ;  the  views  erroneous,  and  the 
wisnes  sinful ;  such  a  mind  wearies  itself  to  find  out  a  more  palat- 
able moral  system ;  is  harassed  by  suspense,  and  distressed  by 
painful  apprehensions. 

But  when  the  hostility  of  the  heart  towards  its  Maker,  and 
towards  his  truth,  is  dissolved  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace ;  and  the  soul  is  indued  with  love  to  its  Maker;  the  ciiarac- 
ter  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Word,  are  seen 
with  new  optics ;  and  appear,  therefore,  in  a  new  light.  It  is  the 
nature  of  Evangelical  love  to  delight,  alike,  in  theTTruth  and  its 
Author.  Both  are  thenceforth  seen  with  the  eyes  of  good-will* 
Of  course,  God  appears  to  the  mind,  invested  witn  his  proper  chaiv 
acter  and  supreme  gl(^ ;  as  the  sum  of  all  excellence ;  as  infi* 
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ikely  great,  and  wise,  and  eood.     It  is  seen  to  be  impossible  for 
him  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived.      Whatever  he  declares  iSj 
therefore,  admitted  without  reserve.     The  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  is  readily  believed,  because  the  evidence,  which  sup- 
ports it,  is  such,  as  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind ;  and  because  the 
mind,  in  question,  has  now  become  possessed  of  real  candour. 
The  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts, 
wherever  it  is  seen,  is  readily  received,  because  it  is  relished,  and 
because  God  is  believed  to  have  made  his  precepts  o/am  to  Am, 
ikat  understandeth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  possessed  of  piety.    The 
things,  to  be  believed,  the  mind  now  loves  to  believe.     The  things 
required,  it  now  chooses  to  do.    The  nature  of  the  doctrines,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  the  precepts  are  founded,  it  will,  indeed,  at 
times,  be  unable  to  unravel.   But  here  its  faith,  and  obedience^  will 
be  implicit ;  because  it  knows,  that  God  does  not  prescribe  with* 
out  the  best  reasons,  and  that  his  instructions,  however  mysterious, 
must  be  always  true,  and  always  desirable.     What  it  understands 
it  welcomes.     What  it  does  not  understand,  it  receives  with  a  hum« 
ble  submission  to  him,  who  has  said.  The  secret  things  belong  to 
Ood;  bui  the  things^  that  are  revealed,  belong  to  men* 

From  such  a  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  suspense  and  perplexity 
must  vanish  of  course ;  together  with  all  the  agitation,  fear,  and 

Cm,  with  which  they  were  attended.  The  weapons  of  its  warfare 
ve  been  laid  down  ;  its  toils  are  ended,  its  alarms  are  over;  its 
itmggles  are  relinauished  ;  and  a  delightful  repose  has  succeeded 
to  ks  multiplied,  long-continued,  and  painliil  efforts ,-  a  repose, 
doubly  delightfi:il,  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  as  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  various  troubles,  by  which  it  has  been  so  often,  and  so  deeply 
distressed. 
■   2dly.  It  is  the  happy  state  of  the  Affections. 

It  has  been  already  suflSciently  indicated,  that  the  affections  are 
originally  alienated  from  God,  and  opposed  to  his  government, 
and  pleasure.  The  spirit  of  apostacy  is,  primarily,  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  self'dependence ;  which  always  exalts  itself  against  its  Maker. 
The  angels,  who  fell,  fell  by  refusing  to  keep  their  first  estate^  n|i 
HetuTtav  agxn^ ;  their  own  ojfice,  or  principality ;  and  by  deserting 
(^EfftXMrovfo^)  their  habitation^  oiJwjTripov,  their  station.  They  refused 
to  continue  even  in  that  exalted  rank  of  existence,  and  to  execute 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  assigned  to  them  by  the  goodness 
6f  God.  The  same  spirit  predominates  in  fallen  men.  7%«y  loo 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  station,  and  their  own  duties.  All 
apostate  beings  say  to  God  in  their  hearts,  We  wilt  not  have  Thu 
to  rei^  over  us. 

Equally  hostile  to  the  divitfe  government  is  the  last  of  fhefiesh: 
sensuality ;  and  the  litst  of  the  eyes :  avarice.  Concerning  these 
three  great  controlKng  affections  of  the  huipaB  mind,.it  i&  alike 
true,  that  they  are  not  of  the  Father,  bn^  of  the  world;  and  tba^ 
"Aerwer  tfciey  reign,  the  love  of  the  Father  cannot  exist. 
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From  the  indulgence  of  this  spirit,  continually  spring  up  in  tbv 
soul  haughty  claims  upon  its  Maker  for  an  increase  of  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  an  exemption  from  its  duties :  claims,  which  God  never 
satisfies,  unless  in  the  way  of  judgment,  and  indignation.  The 
soul,  therefore,  is  discontented  with  its  allotments ;  questions  his 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth;  murmurs  against  his  providence; 
refuses  to  perform  its  own  duty ;  and  thus  carries  on  a  continual, 
ardent,  painful  conflict  with  its  Maker. 

A  controversy  with  such  a  Being,  as  God,  cannot  £iil  of  being 
attended  with  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm*  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  dreads  the  presence  of  God ;  is  terrified  by  all  the 
threatenings  of  his  Word ;  trembles  at  the  approach  of  Death  j 
shrinks  from  the  Judgment ;  and  looks  towards  a  future  retribution 
with  horror. 

Of  these  evils  there  is  but  one  possible  termination ;  and  that 
is,  submission  to  Grod.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished  in  earnest, 
they  dissolve,  like  an  enchantment  in  Arabian  tales.  The  Crea- 
tor, before  dreaded  and  hated,  is  changed  at  once,  to  the  view  of 
the  soul,  into  an  affectionate  Parent,  reverenced,  loved,  and  de- 
lightfully obeyed.  This  awful  enemy  becomes  instantaneously  an 
everlasting  and  almighty  Friend ;  this  hard  Master,  a  divine  and 
boundless  Benefactor.  His  character  is  then  contemplated  with 
awe,  indeed,  but  with  delight  also.  His  commandmtntSj  no  longer 
grUvous^  are  preferred  to  thousands  of  gold  and  of  silver.  His 
presence,  no  longer  terrible,  is  continually  coveted ;  and  commun** 
ion  with  him  in  prayer,  and  praise,  is  daily  sought,  and  delightfully 
found. 

In  this  manner  the  afiections  become  serene,  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant. The  storm  subsides  into  a  calm ;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
soul  is  illumined  with  a  perpetual  sunshine. 

Sdly.  // 15  a  happy  state  of  the  Conscience. 

When  the  affections  have  thus  bowed  to  their  Creator;  when 
the  soul  has  sincerely  said,  Thy  vrill  be  done  ;  Conscience,  unop- 
posed and  undisturbed,  dictates  whatever  is  to  be  done;  and 
smiles  its  approbation,  whenever,  it  is  performed.  In  the  various 
retrospects,  which  the  Christian  takes  of  his  progress,  at  the  end 
of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  he  is  enabled  to  look  on,  and 
approve ;  and  to  feel  a  supporting  hope,  that  he  is  approved,  ilf 
some  good  measure,  by  his  God.  His  thoughts,  afiections,  and 
designs,  cease  to  be  objects  of  dread ;  and  self-examination,  to  bi 
a  duty,  which  he  cannot  perform.  To  himself  he  is  no  longer  a 
stranger.  Prayer,  he  no  longer  dreads.  Prom  his  moral  charac* 
ter  he  no  longer  shrinks.  At  his  future  destiny  he  ceases  to  shud- 
der. A  daily,  welcome,  cheerful  visiter  at  the  internal  fire-side,  he 
finds  there  nothing  but  peace,  harmony,  and  pleasure. 

4thly.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Life* 

In  a  world,  like  this,  it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  external  peace 
can  be  perfect.    Although  the  man  in  question  is  possessea  of  a 
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peaceful  spirit  only,  yet  in  those  around  him  he  will  not  always 
find  the  same  disposition.  In  him  there  is  no  cause  of  hostility; 
but  in  them  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  extinguished*  While  he  is 
surrounded  by  beings  of  this  description,  therefore,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect undisturbed  peace*  Yet  amid  the  discord,  and  violence,  of 
this  world,  his  moderation,  his  kindness,  will  either  allay,  or  qmetly 
and  firmly  endure,  the  storm*  Men  of  candid  dispositions,  be- 
holding his  conduct,  will  approve,  and  commend;  and  men  of 
prejudice  and  passion  will  often  be  overcome,  and  desist  fix>m  their 
persecution. 

Yet  even  here  he  w'dl  find  many  persons  of  a  character,  kindred 
to  his  own.  Of  the  approbation,  the  love,  and  the  kind  offices,  of 
these  men,  he  is  assured*  The  esteem  of  Wisdom,  and  Worth,  is 
invaluable ;  is  accompanied  by  sincere  love  ;  is  followed  by  a  per- 
petual train  of  kind  offices;  and  is,  therefore,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  contempt,  hatred,  and  obloquy,  of  all  the  unreasonable, 
and  unworthy*  Should  he  meet,  then,  with  many  troubles  Atxn 
men  of  this  character;  he  will  still  find  a  rich  enjoyment  Mm  the 
approbation  and  good- will  of  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  a  tablt  of  rich 
Viands, ,«j9read  before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies;  a  cvp^ 
running  aver  with  blessings* 

At  the  same  time  he  is  still  more  refireshed,  and  comforted,  by 
a  sense  of  the  approbation  of  God*  A  humble  hope  of  forgive- 
ness is  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  hope  of  the  divine  compla- 
cency* The  favour  of  God  even  in  this  world  is  life^  and  his 
loving-kindness  better  than  life.  A  disposition  to  obey  this  great 
and  glorious  Being  is  always  delightful ;  and  his  lam  sweeter  to  an 
evangelical  taste  than  honeys  and  the  honey-comb.  Although  men, 
therefore,  although  all  men,  should  rise  up  in  hostility  aeainst  him^ 
he  would  say  with  David,  The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  IwUl  not  fear. 
What  can  man  do  unto  me?  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me : 
kecatise  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.  The  Lord 
Ood  is  his  shield :  he  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  being  safe.  The 
Lord  God  is  his  sun :  his  life  will,  therefore,  be  cheered  with  the 
light  of  heaven* 

II.  The  Manner,  in  which  this  legacy  is  given,  is  taught  in  those 
remarkable  words  of  our  Saviour,  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
%tnto  you. 

The  world  giv^s  with  an  intention  to  gain,  at  least  as  much  as  it 
gave ;  and  thus  gives  for  its  own  benefit ;  not  for  ours*  The- world 
gives  by  halves;  and  often  resumes  what  it  has  given*  The 
world  gives  grudgingly;  with  a  meanness,  which  embitters  the 
boon,  to  those  who  receive  it*  The  world  gives  in  pretence,  and 
not  in  reality :  its  gifts  being,  at  best,  of  little  value,  and  of  mo- 
mentary duration.  Finally ;  the  world  reproaches  us,  as  being 
deeply  indebted  for  its  largesses ;  and  imperiously  demands  ser- 
vile acknowledgments,  and  oase  compliances,  as  a  proper  return 
for  the  obligations  which  it  has  conferred. 
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Cbsist,  OB  the  contrary,  gives  with  perfect  liberality,  and  nvSmr 
ited  bounty;  chec^iully;  never  resuming  what  he  has  given;  for 
our  benefit  only ;  really,  and  not  in  pretence ;  with  absolute  sin- 
cerity, and  supreme  nobleness  of  disposition.  His  gifts  also,  while 
they  are  of  high  value  in  themselves,  endure  for  ever.  At  the  same 
time  he  never  reproaches  us  on  account  of  his  blessings ;  and  de* 
mands  of  us  no  unworthy  sacrifices. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  How  to  estimate  this  legacy  of  Christ. 

To  a  Being,  in  the  situation  of  man,  as  described  in  the  form^ 
part  of  this  cTiscourse,  such  a  gift  is  plainly  and  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary. Condemned,  loaUied,  ana  afflicted,  by  his  Maker,  he 
has  no  firiend,  to  whom  he  may  betake  himself  for  consolation ;  and 
no  refiige,  to  which  he  may  fly  for  safety.  Whatever  he  does ; 
God  is  present  to  see,  and  to  retribute.  An  Enemy  here,  he  is  an 
enemy  every  where :  an  enemy,  firom  whom  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment, defence,  nor  escape.  Still  the  circumstances  of  the  unhap- 
py man  would  be  less  dreadful,  if  he  could  find  peace  and  support 
within.  But,  there.  Conscience  arms  herself  against  h'un  ;  wnile 
his  rebellious  passions  bring  their  pain  in  hand,  and  are  frequently 
followed  by  remorse  and  despair.  When  he  looks  abroad,  he  sees 
his  fellow-creatures  at  war  with  him,  also ;  and  from  them  seeks  in 
vain  for  an  alleviation  of  his  sufferings. 

In  this  situation  Christ  proclaims  to  him  peace  with  God,  with 
mankind,  and  with  bimseU-j  peace  passing  all  understanding}  peace, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give^  nor  tcSce  away.  Henceforth,  no- 
thing is  desirable  in  his  sight,  but  that  which  God  chooses ;  nothing 
k>vely,  but  that  which  God  loves.  To  know  the  divine  will  is,  in 
hb  view,  to  know  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  to  obey  it,  all  that  is 
useful.  He  is  assured  of  the  divine  protection,  and  is  therefore 
safe :  for  he  knows,  that  no  enemy  can  endanger  his  welfare,  or 
disturb  his  repose. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soul  has  returned  to  its  restj  and  is  quiet* 
The  storm  is  past ;  and  is  succeeded  by  serenity  and^sunshine.  If 
he  finds  enemies  abroad ;  he  disarms  half  their  rage  by  his  own 
meekness :  the  rest  he  sustains,  pities,  and  forgives. 

In  times  of  danger,  when  God  comes  out  against  mankind,  to 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness^  he  enjoys  the  unspeakable  con- 
solation of  believing,  that  this  awful  Being  is  a  friend  to  him* 
When,  therefore,  the  tempest  rages,  the  famine  desolates,  or  the 
pestilence  hurries  its4rictims  to  the  grave ;  when  a  thousand  fall  at 
'  lupsidej  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand  /  it  shall  not  come  near 

HIM. 

Afflictions  will,  however,  reach  even  him.  It  is  necessary,  that 
he  should  be  chastened :  and  chastening  \tx  its  very  nature  is  grieV' 
ottf*    9ut,  for  this  grief  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  provides  a  sure 
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mad  delightAil  alleviation.  The  pain,  he  knows,  is  inflicted  bj 
the  Jhthcr  of  his  spirit;  that  he  may  become  a  partaker  of  his  Jki- 
iiness^  emd  live.  He  receives  it,  therefore,  with  patience  and 
resignation  ;  and  thus  strips  disease  of  its  languor;  robs  pain  of 
its  sting  ;  and  lights  up  a  cheering  lamp  in  the  dark  chambers  of 
sorrow. 

In  death,  that  melancholy  and  distressing  day  to  the  wicked,  his 
eye  penetrates  the  gloom,  and  descries  the  glorious  morning  which 
dawns  beyond  it.  On  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  gloomy  valley, 
spreads  a  world  of  peace :  where  no  storm  ever  blows ;  no  enemy 
ever  invades ;  and  no  danger  ever  threatens.  There  all  are  frieads. 
God  is  his  friend :  Christ  is  his  friend :  and  none  but  his  friends  are 
found  among  the  irmumerabU  company  of  angels^  or  the  general  af>- 
Htnbly  of  the  first-born. 

3dly.  Horn  greatly  is  this  blessing  enhanced  by  the  considenUimij 
ihat  Christ  has  given  us  bis  own  peace. 

Peace  I  leave  with  t/ou;  mt  peace  I  give  unto  you*  In  this  de- 
^daration  we  are  reminded  of  the  glorious  character  q[  Him,  who 
bestows  the  le^cy,  and  of  the  wonderful  thbgs,  which  he  has  done 
Co  procure  it  for  us.  Christ  is  divinely  great  and  excellent ;  and 
the  gift  is  suited  to  his  character;  is  excellent,  noble,  and  divine. 
It  is  the  rich  fruit,  the  genuine  evidence,  of  virtue:  a  seal,  impres- 
sed by  the  Saviour  on  the  soul,  as  unquestionable  nroof,  that  it  has 
become  his :  a  living  witness,  that  he  has  there  taKen  up  his  resi- 
dence, as  in  a  temple,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  dwell.  It  is  his 
stilly  small  voice^  whispering  in  delightful  accents,  that  he  is  there ; 
and  that  he  is  there,  on  his  own  most  benevolent  purpose  of  purify- 
ing it  for  heaven,  and  quickening  it  with  inmiortat  life.  The  Giver 
is  divine ;  the  gift  is  divine  :  the  end,  for  which  it  is  ^ven,  is  also 
divine. 

The  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  sujQfered,  to  procure  this  g^ 
for  man,  are  infinitely  great  and  endearing.  For  this  end,  when  he 
was  m  the  form  of  God^  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God  }  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ;  was  made  m  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  and  became  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  qf  the  cross. 
In  the  peace,  which  Christians  enjoy,  they  are  presented  with  a 
Derpetual  memorial  of  these  wonderful  efibrts  of  him,  who  thus  ui 
his  flesh  abolished  the  enmity ;  and  made,  preached,  and  became, 
Peace  to  them  tcho  were  afar  off^  and  to  them  who  were  nigh.  When- 
ever this  delightful  serenity  of  soul  is  enjoyed  by  us,  we  cannot 
easily  avoid  recollecting,  that  with  boimdless  benignity  the  Son  o( 
God  became  man;  lived  a  life  of  unceasing  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing; died  on  the  cross;  rose  from  the  dead;  ascended  to  heaven; 
and  there  intercedes  for  ever,  that  this  blessing  maybe  ours.  What 
love  can  be  compared  to  this?  What  character  was  ever  so  lovely, 
so  endearing,  so  peculiarly  divine  ? 

As  the  Peace  of  Christ,  also,  this  glorious  possession  assum^  a 
new  character  of  excellence  and  worth.    In  him,  this  peace 
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the  result  of  consummate  wisdom  and  supreme  rectitude :  a  diyine 
harmony  of  perfect  intelligence  and  immeasurable  love.  It  was  a 
possession  completely  independept..  None  could  give  it:  none 
could  take  it  away.  In  the  pure,  serene,  eternal  Mind  of  the  Sav- 
iour, it  dwelt  of  course,  inseparably,  and  for  ever.  It  was  the 
necessary  and  immortal  oflfspring  of  immortal  excellence  :  the  co- 
etemtil  splendour  of  light  eternal.  Before  the.motmtains  were 
brought  Jorthy  or  ever  he  had  formed  the  earth  and  the  world}  then 
was  it  by  him^  as  one  brought  up  with  him  ;  and  was  daily  his  delight^ 
rejoicing  alway  before  him :  rejoicing  with  a  divine  prescience  m 
the  future,  habitable  parts  of  the  earthy  and  placing  its  aelights  in  th$ 
sons  of  men. 

In  his  Mediatorial  residence  among  the  children  of  apostate 
Adamj  amid  all  his  sorrows  and  labours,  amid  all  the  oppositioDi 
rejection,  and  persecution,  which  he  experienced;  amid  all  the 
living  anguish,  and  dying  agonies,  which  he  suffered ;  this  celestial 
companion,  this  divine  inmate  of  his  bosom,  perpetually  sustained 
him ;  and  diffused  fortitude  and  serenity  around  his  soul.  Thus 
sustained,  thus  tranquillized,  he  smiled  in  agony,  and  triumphed  in 
death. 

To  us,  as  to  him,  it  is  peace  passing  all  understanding  ;  peace^ 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take  away.  Grace  and  Mercy  de- 
scend first  in  the  train  of  infinite  blessings  from  God  our  Father^ 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Peace  enters  our  doors  im- 
mediately behind  them.  A  guest,  fresh  from  heaven,  and*  from 
the  presence  of  God,  Peace  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
world  from  which  she  descends  ;  of  the  region  in  which  she  was 
bom ;  of  the  family  to  which  she  is  allied ;  and  of  the  Parent, 
from  whom  she  sprang.  Gentle  and  serene,  beautiful  and  lovely, 
she  becomes  a  willing  companion  to  every  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb;  to  every  genuine  child  of  God,  Her  own 
angelic  disposition  she  breathes  insensibly  into  the  soul ;  her  soft- 
ness and  gentleness  she  infuses  into  the  heart;  and  her  living 
smiles  she  spreads  over  the  aspect.  At  once,  the  man  is  changea 
into  a  new  creature.  His  soul,  before  the  region  of  darkness 
and  storm,  is  cleared,  at  once,  of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was 
overcast.  Its  tempestuous  passions  cease  to  rage,  and  ravage ;  and 
a  heavenly  sunshine  illumines  the  world  within.  The  universe,  to 
him  heretofore  a  vast  kingdom  of  war  and  opposition,  is  converted 
into  a  delightful  residence  of  quiet  and  harmony  ;  in  which  an 
immense  nmltitude  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  no  man  can  number. 
are  become  his  friends,  and  in  which  the  hostilities  of  the  rest  will 
only  work  together  for  his  ^ood.  God,  also,  seen  by  him  before 
m  clouds  ana  darkness y  which  were  very  tempestuous  round  about 
Am,  has  unfolded  to  him  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  given 
him  a  lively  and  transporting  earnest  of  serene,  unclouded,  ever- 
lasting  day. 

Vot.  II.  68 
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I|ojf  AiTf  xiy.  17.— JVr  UU  kingdom  4^  09d  u  not  meal  and  drink,  M  Hg^UommMh 
,  peaUfOndjoyinVu  Holy  Ohott. 

Ordered  the  nature  and  importance  of 
ceed  to  examine  another  consequence 
I  the  Holy  GhoH. 

leclares,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
ace,  and  Joy  in  the  Soly  Ghost.  By 
Dly,  not  the  kingdom  of  Creation,  nor 

nor,  in  a  strict  sense,  what  is  usually 
.  The  word  kinedom  is  here  used  io 
iOtes  the  Effects  of  that  secret,  invisible^ 
er  the  hearts  of  mankind^  which  is  m* 
i  the  work  of  Sanciificatian.  This  in- 
'  the  divine  fforemment  over  the  Pearls 

often  with  tne  utmost  propriety  term- 
in  of  God.  Of  this  influence,  rights 
the  floly  GhQstj  are  effects,  primarily 
.  are,  figuratively,  called  by  a  name, 
ould  properly  belong  to  the  Couse  of 
'  manner  is  the  term  used  by  Christ, 

of  God  Cometh  not  loith  observation; 
ming  it,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there  :  for  the 

ts  of  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
here  used  for  holiness  or  Evangelical 
se  of  the  two  last.  From  Righteous- 
of  course,  the  Peace  and  Jov  of  the 
Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  obviously 

3cof>sequence  of  Regeneration.  In  the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
er  ot  nature,  it  is  subjoined  to  Peace ;  although  we  are  ever  to  re- 
m^QiWy  that  they  always  exist  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  at 
t^sam^tinie. 

IjDl  examining  this  suUect,  the  following  considerations  have  oc^ 
curr^  to  me.  ^s  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  a  religious 
a^embly. 

L  7%|e  Jcjj(,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  not  a  mere  Jfaturaljoy. 

By  natural  joy,  I  intend  the  pleasure  which  is  found  by  the  mind 
in  natural  or  pli^iieal  good;  whether  possessed,  or  expected.     Such 
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is  the  pl^sure,  trhich  We  experience  in  property,  liedfli,^fi«ehdt, 
food,  and  other  gratifications  of  a  similar  nature*  Sach  ik  die 
pleasure,  found  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  ffreal* 
ness ;  in  the  multitude,  variety,  and  sublimity,  of  the  works  olCMb* 
ation  and  Providence ;  or  in  the  skill,  power,  and  wisdom  displayed 
by  their  Author.  Such,  also,  is  the  satis£aiction,  experienced  in  the 
mere  belief,  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  become  our  ftiend 
and  benefactor. 

All  these  I  acknowledge  to  be  innocent  and  lawful  enjoymeiits* 
I  acknowledge  them  to  oe  enjoyments  which  we  are  not  merely 
permitted,  but  required,  to  experience;  and  to  be  enjoyments  also, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  experienced  by  every  sanctified  tiiind« 
Stiu  they  may  be  possessed  in  a  manner,  merely  natural ;  and  by 
a  mind,  utterly  destitute  of  the  Evangelical  character.  When  the 
Christian  rejoices  in  these  things,  he  rejoices  virtuously ;  because 
he  regards  them  with  just  views.  But  when  a  sinner  rejoices  in 
them,  he  regahis  them  with  erroneous  views,  and  with  emotions 
destitute  of  virtue.  Evangelical  joy  in  these  things  is  ode  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirits  But  nothing,  experienced  by  a  sinner,  can  be 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  Christian.  Nor  is  any  genuine  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  ever  found  in  an  unsanetified  mind. 

II.  Jwf  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  however j  joy  m  Gfoif* 

God  is  the  ohly  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  universe  $  And  it 
seen  and  acknowledged,  in  this  character,  by  every  virtuous  be^g^ 
In  this  most  pleasing  and  magnificent  manner,  he  is  every  wh^re 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  J 
says  the  Psalmist,  rs.  xxxiii.  1.  Thou  shalt  rejoice  m  the  Lordf 
saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  OneoflsnuL 
Is.  xli.  16.  I  mill  greatly  rejoice  m  the  Lord;  my  soul  shall  be 
joyful  in  my  God;  saith  our  Saviour ;  Is.  Ixi.  10*  fie  glad,  then^ 
ye  children  ofZion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  Qcd;  saith  Joe), 
chapter  ii.  23.  Mhough  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom^  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vine;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  faU,  amd  ihefieUk 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  ctU  off  from  the  fold^  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall :  yet  I  will  rejoice  m  the  Lord;  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  Hab.  iii.  17,  18«  The  Mifte 
language  is  adopted  by  the  Virein  Mary,  and  by  Si.  Paul^  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  is  applied  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles;  and  lo 
the  whole  body  of  Christians ;  either  as  an  account  of  fiaicts  ^  or  af 
a  precept,  directing  their  duty* 

To  Revelation,  Keason  joins  her  fullest  testimony;  and  easily 
discerns,  when  informed  of'^the  true  character  of  God  by  Revekl- 
tion,  that  in  him  the  proper,  rational,  supreme,  and  eternal  jay  of 
his  Intelligent  creatures  must  ultimately  centre;  and  that  he  li  Um 
object,  to  be  thus  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  source  whence  tU<  eii}oy* 
ment  flowSir  The  etmal,  nnchangeable,  almighty,  «ll*kiii^ii|, 
the  infinitely  just,  feithfiil,  true,  benevolent,  and  mdrci&l  Mind  is, 
in  an  infinite  degree,  a  m<»re  beautiful,  lovely,  and  gkrious  dtjeec 
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in  itself^  *thaii  any,  or  than  aU,  others.  Of  such  a  BCnd  all  .tha 
conduct,  all  the  manifestatioDs,  are  accordant  with  its  true  and  ea- 
sential  nature;  are  beautiful,  glorious,  and  lovely,  like  itself 
"Siese  amazing  considerations  are  also  enhanced,  in  a  manner  liter- 
ally boundless,  by  the  great  fact,  that  from  this  Mind  sprang  all 
the  objects  of  acuniration,  and  delight,  which  are  found  in  the 
Universe. 

In  the  Power  ofGody  we  are  presented  with  an  everlasting  and 
unlimited  source  of  joy ;  when  it  is  considered  as  perfect  Suffi- 
ciency for  every  great  and  good  purpose ;  for  the  accomplisii- 
ment  o(  whatever  wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  delight  in ;  and 
for  the  accompUshment  of  this  in  the  manner,  which  is  perfecdy 
desirable. 

In  the  Knowledge  of  God^  there  is  an  endless  source  of  delist ; 
as  the  original  sprint,  whence  have  flowed  the  innumerable  beings, 
and  events,  of  the  Universe ;  together  with-  their  attributes,  ope- 
rations, and  effects.  In  the  perpetually  diversified  structure,  the 
wonderful  purposes,  and  the  no  less  wonderful  uses,  of  these,  is 
the  state  of  the  infinite  Mind,  as  the  Origin  of  whatever  is  great  and 
mod,  presented  to  us  in  a  manner,  perfect  in  itself,  and  endlessly 
delightful  to  every  virtuous  beholder.  The  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  kingdoms,  even  of  this  world,  are  full  of  these  displays  ; 
and  the  structure,  powers,  and  operations,  of  a  single  being,  ramish. 
a  field  of  investigation,  altogether  too  wide  for  the  comprehensioa 
of  any  human  understanding. 

In  the  Bounty  ofGody  we  oeholdan  amazing  source  of  cTatitude, 
and  of  the  pleasure,  always  found  in  that  most  amiable  and  delight- 
ful emotion.  We  here  discern  ample  provision  made  for  our  con- 
tinuance in  being;  for  our  daily  wants;  and  for  all  our  reasonable 
wishes.  Our  fo^  and  raiment  are  most  liberally  supphed ;  our 
innocent  desires  most  richlv  gratified ;  our  taste  delighted  with  the 
beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur,  of  the  world  around  us ;  our  eyes 
charmed  with  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens; 
and  our  ears  feasted  with  melody  and  harmony. 

In  the  Mercy  o/God,  the  soul  is  assured,  that  its  sins  maybe  for- 
given, and  its  nature  renewed ;  is  presented  with  the  most  illustri- 
ous proofe  of  divine  Love,  and  the  overflowings  of  infinite  tender- 
ness towards  a  world  of  apostates.  It  is  here  furnished  with  the 
greatest  and  best  gift  of  God ;  Evangelical  Virtue ;  znd  beyond  the 

Stve,  is  secured  in  the  endless  possession  of  unmineled  and  un- 
ing  happiness.  From  sin,. its  own  most  debased  character,  and 
firom  misery,  its  proper  reward,  it  is  here  presented  with  a  finsJ  de- 
liverance ;  is  instamped  with  the  image  of  Grod,  and  admitted  to 
ike  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 

In  the  Truth  and  Faithfulness  of  this  perfect  Being,  the  soul  is 
fiimiahed  with  entire  security,  that  His  declarations  are  steadfast 
mud  immoveable ;  and  that  his  promises  endure  for  ever.  The  en- 
couragement, given  to  it,  therefore,  of  both  present  and  fnCure 
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goody  is  encouragement,  on  which  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed, 
and  with  regard  to  which  disappointment  can  never  arise,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  When  we  remember,  that  one  of  these  promises 
to  Christians  is,  that  all  things  shall  be  theirs^  and  another,  that  atl 
ihinga  shall  work  together  for  their  good;  the  importance  of  this 
consideration  appears  to  l>e  literally  infinite.  On  these  declara- 
tions the  virtuous  Universe  reposes  with  absolute  safety,  and  with 
reliance  which  will  strengthen  for  ever. 

7%c  Justice  of  God  is  seen  to  be  the  immensely  grand  and  awful, 
yet  the  immensely  beneficial,  administration  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  Jehovah.  In  the  exercise  of  this  glorious  attribute  are  secured 
all  the  rights  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  infallible  and  com- 
plete protection  firom  every  ultimate  wrong.  The  least  right,  and 
the  least  wrong,  of  the  least  individual,  are^  firmly  assured,  as 
the  greatest  interests  of  Angels  and  Archangels.  By  this  amazing 
Mind  nothing  is  forgotten,  or  unregarded.  Lazarus^  at  the  gate, 
is  as  effectually  remembered,  as  David,  on  the  throne ;  or  Gabrielj 
standing  before  God  in  the  highest  heavens. 

Alone,  and  to  a  world  ofsmners,  the  Justice  of  God  would  be 
only  |reat  and  terrible ;  but,  harmonizing  with  Mercy  in  all  its  dic- 
tates, it  renders,  even  to  our  view,  the  character  of  the  ereat  Pos- 
sessor transcendently  excellent  and  amiable.  What  would  become 
of  the  universe,  were  God  to  be  unjust?  What  creature  would  for 
a  moment  be  safe ;  what  interest  uninvaded  ? 

Of  these  glorious  attributes,  we  need  not,  in  order  to  find  displays, 
cast  our  eyes  abroad  into  incomprehensible  systems  of  worlos  and 
beings.  At  home,  by  our  firesides,  in  our  fi-iends,  in  our  families,  in 
our  bodies,  and  in  our  minds,  they  are  seen  with  high  advantage  and 
supreme  endearment.  Are  we  fed  ?  The  hand  which  feeds  us  is 
that  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Are  we  clothed  ?  He  made  the  flax 
to  grow;  he  formed  the  fleece;  he  gave  the  silkworm  skill,  to 
spin  her  mysterious  thread ;  and  brought  to  us  the  necessary,  and' 
beautiful  materials,  to  form  our  attire.  Are  we  in  health  ?  He 
preserves  in  their  pristine  strength  the  numerous  powers  of  our 
Dodies ;  sends  the  stream  of  life  through  our  veins ;  and  animates 
our  hearts  with  wonderful  and  unceasing  energy.  Do  we  see? 
He  contrived  the  eye.  Do  we  hear?  He  fashioned  the  ear.  Do 
we  think,  and  choose,  and  feel  ?  He  lighted  up  the  lamp  of  Rea- 
son in  our  minds.  Are  we,  and  ours,  virtuous  ?  He  poured  out 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification  upon  our  minds.  Have  we  enjoyments  1 
He  provided  them.  Have  we  hopes?  They  all  sprang  from  his 
bounty,  and  are  secured  by  his  unchangeable  promise. 

All  these  divine  considerations  are  enhanced  beyond  measure  by 
the  nature  of  those  attributes,  which  may  be  termed  qualifications 
of  these.  The  Omnipresence  of  God  teaches  us,  that  all  these 
perfections  are  every  where  present ;  every  where  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  good.  His  hnmutability  proves  to  us, 
that  these  perfections  will  never  be  changed  in  their  nature,  da- 
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gree,  and  operations ;  and  that,  as  he  has  thus  acted,  so  he  will  at 
wajs  act  in  the  same  manner.  The  Eternity  of  God  shows  us, 
that  these  perfections  will  know  no  end ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
enjoyments  of  his  children  will  endure  for  ever.  Thus  what  God 
is  here,  he  is  every  where ;  what  he  b  now,  he  will  be  tbrougb 
eternity. 

In  tne  venerable  and  endearing  characters  of  the  Father,  the  Re- 
deemer,  and  the  Sanctijier^  of  mankind,  God  appears  as  the  source 
of  peculiar  joy.    As  the  Father  of  mankind,  he  appears  as  a  Sove- 
reign and  Lawgiver,  offended  by  our  rebellion,  but  with  infinite 
kindness  proffering  to  us  forgiveness  and  reconciliation ;  as  send- 
ing, for  this  benevolent  end,  his  beloved  Son,  to  expiate  our  sins, 
and  his  holy  Spirit,  to  renew  our  hearts  and  Hves  ;  and,  thus,  as 
opening  his  arms,  unasked  and  undesired,  to  receive  his  penitent 
and  returning  children. 

In  the  endearing  character  of  the  Son,  he  appears  with  boundless 
benignity,  as  making  an  end  of  sin,  finishing  transgression,  and 
bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness ;  as  becoming  man,  that  we 
mi^ht  again  be  united  to  God ;  as  dying,  that  we  might  live ;  as 
rising  from  the  dead,  ascending  to  heaven,  assuming  me  ^ovem^ 
ment  of  all  things,  and  interceding  before  the  throne  of  infinite  iUia- 
jesty,  that  we  might  rise,  hereauer,  incorruptible  and  unmortal ; 
might  follow  him  to  the  heavens ;  enjoy  the  infinite  blessines  of  his 
administration ;  and  be  accepted  as  nis  faithful  fhends  at  me  final 
day.     Christ  is  the  Comer  stone  of  this  living  and  elorious  build- 
ing, formed,  according  to  the  glowing  language  of  Su  Peter,  of 
/tvtng  stones  a  spiritvm  house  of  God,  eternal  in  tlie  heavens*     On 
Him,  the  sole  Foundation,  the  vast  structure  is  erected,  to  stand  for 
ever. 

By  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  this  mightv  work  completed.  With  infi- 
nite kindness  and  patience  he  awakens,  convinces,  renews,  and 
purifies,  the  soul ;  forms  it  for  endless  holiness,  and  endless  life ; 
and  conducts  it  through  this  earthly  wilderness  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise beyond  the  grave. 

In  all  these  tmngs,  united,  is  the  Love  of  God  seen  with  supreme 
advantage,  as  immense,  unchanging,  and  eternal ;  as  endeared  with 
all  possiole  tenderness ;  as  overcoming  the  most  perverse  obsti- 
nacy; as  forgiving  the  greatest  guilt;  as  flowing  out  to  enemies 
and  apostates,  condemned  by  unerring  justice,  and  discarded  by 
the  virtuous  universe. 

To  the  Christian,  in  all  these  respects,  is  God  the  source  of  sii- 
preme  and  unceasing  joy.  As  a  Christian,  he  has  become  a  new 
creature ;  entered  into  a  new  creation ;  and  enrolled  himself  as 
a  subject  of  a  new  and  inunortal  kingdom.  This  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  in  which  will  be  progressively  accomplished,  universal, 
entire,  and  everlasting  good.  For  this  end  it  was  created.  To 
this  end  it  is  uniformly  conducted  by  the  all-pervading,  all-rulings 
liand  of  JsHovAH.    The  subjects  of  it  are  universally  children  ff 
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J^A/.  Their  intercourse  is  an  endless  succession  of  diversified 
virtue  and  loyeliness.  Purity,  dignity,  and  excellence,  are  their  m- 
herent  characteristics ;  and  everlasting  happiness,  and  glory,  their 
ftnal  destination.  In  all  that  they  are,  in  all  that  thejr  do,  and  in 
all  that  is  done  to  them,  God  himself  rejoices  with  intense  and 
eternal  joy. 

With  this  new  kingdom  the  Christian  has  begun  an  everlasting 
connexion.  His  unK>n  to  the  members  of  it,  and  his  intercourse 
with  them,  instead  of  terminating,  will  unceasingly  become  more 
intimate,  more  endearing,  more  exalted.  The  views  of  thtir  minds 
and  his  are  destined  to  become  perpetually  more  and  more  just 
and  comprehensive ;  their  affections  and  his  to  be  more  pure,  in« 
tense,  and  noble ;  their  mutual  friendship  to  be  more  sweet  and 
serene ;  and  their  conduct  to  be,  in  unceasing  gradation,  such  as 
is  proper  to  be  exhibited  in  the  house,  and  presence,  of  God. 

In  accordance  with  thb  state  of  things,  therefore,  will  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian's  future  being  be  formed.  His  plans  will, 
of  course,  be  concerted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  embrace,  and  pro- 
mote eternal  purposes.  They  will  be  the  plans  of  an  immortal 
being,  destined  to  act  with  immortal  beings  m  a  boundless  field  of 
existence :  the  plans  of  a  dutiful  and  fiaiithtul  subject  of  the  infinite 
Ruler;  of  a  child,  warmed  with  perpetual  ana  filial  piety  to  his 
divine  Parent ;  of  a  brother,  finally  united  to  the  household  which 
is  named  after  Christ ;  of  a  redeemed,  sanctified,  returning  prodi- 
gal, brought  back  with  infinite  compassion,  and  infinite  expense, 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  and  welcomed  with  exquisite  joy  by  the 
&mily  of  the  first-born.  To  glorify  God,  to  bless  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  be  blessed  by  both,  will  be  the  combined  and  perfect 
end  for  which  he  Uves.  This  end  he  will  pursue  in  a  world  where 
no  obstructions  ever  arise ;  where  no  toil  ever  wearies ;  where  no 
disappointments  ever  intrude ;  where  no  temptations  ever  arrest ; 
and  where  no  enemies  ever  alarm :  where  his  affections  cannot  be 
too  intense,  nor  his  pursi^ls  too  ardent;  and  where  his  only  pro- 
fessional business  will  be  to  be  virtuous  and  happy.  As  a  citizen 
of  this  new  and  heavenly  kingdom,  the  Christian  begins  his  course 
of  spiritual  life.  All  these  thmgs  are  already  become  his.  God  is 
his  Father ;  Christ  his  Redeemer ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace  his  Sanctifier; 
and  all  the  children  of  virtue  are  his  brethren.  In  the  present 
world  he  is  only  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner:  he  regards  it,  there- 
fore, as  a  mere  lodging ;  and  fixes  his  eye  on  heaven  as  his  home. 

With  this  new  character,  all  things,  with  which  he  here  con- 
verses^ assume,  to  his  eye,  a  new  aspect ;  and  are  filled  with  the 
presence  and  agency  of  (jod.  TTie  heavens  declare  Ids  glory,  and  ths 
firmament  shemeth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  The  year,  in  all  its  re- 
volutions, is  crowned  with  his  goodness.  The  Spring  is  his  beauty^ 
blooming  in  endless  varieties  of  elegance  and  spleidour.  Summer 
and  Attl«mn  are  m^festation^  of  his  bounty ;  filling  his  creature* 
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with  good*  The  Winter  is  a  solemn  display  of  his  niajesty.  Thei 
the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm;  and  ikt 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

In  his  own  blessings  the  Christian  sees  God  in  a  manner  still 
more  delightful.     His  blessings  are  not  mere  enjoyments :  tbey 
are  gifts ;  unspeakably  endeared  by  the  Hand  firom  which  they 
flow.     When  ne  is  in  prosperity ;  The  Lord  is  his  Shepherd^  who 
maketh  him  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures y  and  leadtih  him  beside 
the  still  waters  ;  who  prepareth  a  table  before  Atm  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  who  anointeth  his  head  with  oil ;  who  causeth  his  aa  to 
run  over,  and  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  him  all  the  dom  of  his 
life.    Is  he  in  adversity  ?     The  rod  and  staff  of  the  seme  ^epherd 
support  <md  comfort  him.    Is  he  in  doubt  and  darkness,  where  be 
is  scarcely  able  to  trace  the  path  of  life  ?    He  hears  a  voice  behini 
him,  saying,  This  is  the  way :  walk  thou  therein*     Is  he  mcuming 
in  Zion  ?    God  appoints  to  him  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning.    Is  he^ick  ?   God  is  his  physician ;  and  has  already 
taught  him  to  say,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  sotJf  and^»h^ 
art  thou  disquieted  vnthin  me  ?     Hope  thou  in  God:  for  I shau  yti 
praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 
Has  he  come  to  a  dying  bed?    Christ  has  vanquished  death  and 
the  grave  ;  and  has  tau^t  him  to  sing  at  their  approach,  O  death  / 
where  is  thy  sting?    O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?     Has  he 
friends?     uoJ  has  raised  them  up.    Has  he  children?    They  are 
an  heritage  from  the  Lord.     Is  the  land  of  his  nativity  safe  ?    God 
is  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  it.     Does  Religion  flourish  ?    God  is 
the  glory  in  the  midst  of  it.     The  Church,  to  which  he  is  united,  is 
a  garden,  which  the  Lord  hath  planted.     Is  it  enlightened,  quick* 
ened,  and  edified?     It  is  not  by  might,  nor  h^ power,  hut  by  my 
^irit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     Is  it  comforted?     The  consola- 
tions have  come  down  from  the  heavenly  Coriaforter.    Is  it  pro- 
tected ?     The  Lord  hath  created  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  tgjHm  all 
her  assemblies,  a  cl^ud  and  a  smoke  by  di^fyand  a  light  of  a  flaming 
fire  by  night. 

Thus  to  the  Christian  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  fuU  of 
God.  Wherever  he  walks,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  surrounded  with 
His  presence ;  and  in  that  presence  there  is  abundance  of  joy.  To 
Him,  in  his  meditations,  and  in  his  worship,  he  instinctively  turns, 
as  the  supreme  Object  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  obedience.  In 
loving,  fearing,  and  serving  Him,  with  all  the  heart,  he  finds  his 
chief  delight;  and  becomes  continually  able,  with  more  and  more 
propriety  and  truth,  to  say,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  the  earth,  whom  I  desire,  beside  thee  ? 

III.  The  Christian  rejoices  in  Spiritual  things  universally. 

Spiritual  things,  are  those,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Spirit  oi 
grace  is  peculiarly  visible ;  and  which,  therefore,  have  a  p^uliar 
tendency  to  improve  us  in  the  Christian  character.  In  all  thin^ 
of  this  nature  the  Christian  finds  a  pecdiar  joy.    Particularly  ja 
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ihe  Word  of  God  he  discovers  multiplied  streams  of  pure  and  in- 
creasing pleasure.  Here  all  the  transporting  things,  abeady  men- 
tioned, are  made  known  to  mankind.  Here  are  disclosed  the 
character,  desi^s,  and  works,  of  the  Creator;  the  rebellion,  guilt, 
and  condemnation,  of  man ;  and  his  restoration  by  forgiving,  re- 
deeming, and  sanctifying  love.  Here  the  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation are  revealed ;  the  truths  which  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
precepts  which  we  are  to  obey.  Here  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  io  light  by  the  Redeemer;  and  the  path,  which  leads  to 
them,  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  Bible  is  a  window 
in  this  prison  of  hope,  through  which  we  look  into  eternity.  It  is 
the  door  of  heaven,  throuch  which,  opened  by  a  divine  hand,  we 
cast  our  view  into  that  glorious  region ;  and  behold  the  beauty, 
splendour,  and  happiness,  which  reign  and  triumph  there  ibr  ever* 

Here  the  Christian  finds  himself  most  mercifully  checked  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  and  divinely 
allured  to  riehteousness  by  promises  and  invitations.  Behind  him, 
Justice  disphys  its  flaming  sword^  to  prevent  him  from  returning 
to  the  by-paths  of  sm.  Before  him,  Mercy  calls,  with  the  music 
of  heaven,  and  the  smile  of  Infinite  love,  to  quicken  his  course  in 
Ihe  hiffhw^  of  holiness. 

/ft  the  frorship  of  the  same  glorious  Being,  the  same  delight  is 
eiperienced,  and  with  enhanced  enjoyment.  In  his  closet,  hke 
Moses,  he  converses  with  God  face  to  face ;  and,  while  he  spreads 
all  his  wants  and  woes,  all  his  sins  and  dangers,  all  his  hopes  and 
jovs,  before  him,  is  assured  of  an  open  reward.  In  his/omt'/y, 
when  his  nearest  connexions  are  around  him,  he  finds  everv  coin- 
fbrt  endeared  by  these  beloved  objects ;  and  sweetened  by  the 
remembrance,  that  his  house  is  a  house  of  God.  In  the  Sanctuary^ 
he  unites  with  his  fellow  christians  to  ask  counsel  at  the  mercy-seat^ 
and  to  present  before  it  prayers  and  praises,  refined  and  exalted. 
by  Evangelical  sjrmpathv*  Here,  also,  all  his  virtuous  affections 
and  purposes  are  purified,  and  strengthened,  by  the  heavenlj  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  day,  and  the  holy  place.  Here  grace  is  given, 
and  glory  anticipated. 

At  the  Thble  of  Christ,  and  in  the  celAration  of  Baptism,  his 
soul  is  refiresbed  and  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  d^ing  Saviour,  ex- 
piating his  sins,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  sjrmbolicaUy  poured  out 
as  a  divine  cleansing,  to  purify  his  heart  fitxn  moral  poUjation. 
Earth,  here,  borrows  the  aspect  of  heaven ;  and  sublunary  things 
are  invested  with  no  small  degree  of  immortal  beauty. 

In  the  Church  of  God,  he  sees  a  real,  though  imperfect,  picture 
ct  the  general  Assembly  of  the  Jirst-born.  All  Christians  are  his 
brethren,  and  fellow-travellers  with  him  towards  the  heavenly  king* 
dom,  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  Their  char- 
acter, their  hearts,  their  interests,  their  design^  are  one.  They 
are  members  of  one  femily.  They  have  one  Father,  even  Goa: 
they  have  one  Lord,  even  Christ :  they  have  one  Sanctifier,  and 
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one  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  ofgrau.  Their  hopes  and  feaiSp 
Iheor  doubts  and  diBCoveries,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  are  the  same* 
On  all,  the  same  Divine  image  is  instamped ;  the  same  Evan|;el- 
ical  beauty  is  visible.  Lovely  ond pleasant  m  their  Kves^  in  iiek' 
death  they  are  not  divided. 

IV.  The  Christianjinds  an  exalted  pleasure  in  the  good,  enfoytd 
by  others. 

In  his  view  no  truth  is  clearer,  than  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  Five, 
than  to  receive.  With  this  truth  he  cheerfully  accords ;  and  nnds 
in  doing  eood  to  others  a  humble  share  of  the  same  deUght,  whicfc 
is  enjoyed  by  the  universal  Bene&ctor  in  the  overflowings  of  Infi- 
nite beneficence  to  the  Creation.  Nor  is  his  enjoyment  less  ex- 
quisite, when  good  is  done  bv  those  around  him*  In  them,  as  Vn 
him,  real,  disinterested  benencence  is  a  proof  of  sanctification.  If 
the  beneficence  be  not  disinterested ;  he  still  possesses  the  joyof 
seeing  his  fellow-creatures  made  happy. 

In  the  difiusion  of  the  divine  beneficence,  also,  he  experiences 
a  perpetual  delight ;  while  he  beholds  the  illustrious  exhioitimis  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  shares  in  the  comfort  of  all,  on  whom  it 
descends.  Especially  is  this  enjoyment  exquisite,  when  sinners 
are  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  lights  and/rom  thsposg" 
er  of  Satan  tm/o  God.  Then,  souls,  guilty  and  debased^  condenm- 
ed  and  ruined,  are  redeemed  from  everlasting  sin  and  wo.  Then, 
heaven  is  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  new  inhabitants ;  and  the 
joyj  which  is  felt  in  that  benevolent  world  over  repenting  sinners, 
trembles  delightfully  throush  his  own  bosom.  The  sight  of  a  sanc- 
tified mind,  of  a  redeemed  and  forgiven  sinner,  of  endless  virtae 
and  immortal  life  begun,  id  the  feirest  and  most  enchanting  pros- 
pect, ever  seen  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

V.  The  Joy  of  the  Christian^  in  this  worlds  is  the  beginning  of 
Everlasting  Joy. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  both  life  and  peace.  This  mind  is 
the  mind  of  every  Christian.  Of  course,  life  and  peace  eternal  are 
begun  m  him,  while  he  resides  in  this  evil  and  melancholy  world* 

There  are,  indeed,  many  interruptions,  diminutions,  and  pre- 
ventions, of  this  glorious  possession,  accomplished  by  remaining  sin, 
and  its  inseparable  companion,  sorrow  of  heart,  ^ut  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  he  finds  consolation,  often  abundant,  almost  unceasin?, 
and  always  sufficient  for  his  wants.  The  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
are  continually  before  him.  God  he  knows,  xMl  never  leave  him, 
nor  forsake  him.  Christ,  he  knows,  will  always  be  with  Am  vnJto 
the  end.  He  may,  indeed,  be  cast  down^  but  he  will  not  be  destroy^ 
ed:  he  may  be  afflicted^  but  he  will  not  be  forsaken.  The  Father  of 
the  spirit  may,  indeed,  smite  him  in  his  wrath  for  a  small  moment^ 
yet  with  everlasting  kindness  will  he  have  mercy  on  him.  In  every 
gloomy  and  distressing  dav  there  will  be  gleams  oi  sunshine,  and 
openings  of  a  serene,  unclouded  heaven.  At  the  dry  and  thutsisf 
ground^  where  there  i>  apparently  no  water,  and  in  the  midst  <»f  a 
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desohtion  visibly  without  limits,  the  wilderness  will  stiddenly  re* 
jaice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

His  piety  is  a  seed,  sown  here  in  an  unkind,  barren  soil  indeed, 
and  under  a  wintry  climate ;  but  it  will  live,  and  grow,  until  it  shall 
be  transplanted  to  a  happier  region  beneath  a  more  friendly  slbr : 
where  it  will  shoot  forth  in  its  native  strength  and  beauty.  Tne 
flame  of  divine  love,  kindled  feebly  in  his  heart,  will  never  cease 
to  bum,  until  it  shall  rise,  and  glow,  with  unextinguishable  ardoui^ 
beyond  the  grave.  The  light,  which  here  dawns  m  darkness,  and 
feebly  illumines  the  surrounding  gloom,  will  perpetually  shine  bright* 
er  and  brighter^  unto  the  perfect  day.  All  his  sins  and  sorrows 
will  continually  lessen,  and  recede,  and  fade :  all  his  graces,  con* 
solations,  and  hopes,  will  expand,  and  improve :  unul  the  imper* 
feet  good,  which  ne  finds  in  tnis  vale  of  tears j  shall  be  lost  in  die 
everbsting  beauty,  happiness,  and  glory,  of  heaven* 
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COVSSqUENOES   OF  REGENSRATIOV* — ^UTCftEASE  OW   O&ACX* 


PteTSBBt  It.  18.~2%e  p^Uh  ofHUjud  it  at  HU  Aiming  U^,  whkk  dbMCfft  mmm 
mtd  mart  imto  the  ptrfed  d&jfn 

IN  the  last  discourse  I  considered  at  large  the  fourth  Contejuenc^ 
of  Regeneration.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  two  other  Cqq* 
sequences  of  this  great  change  m  man ;  commonlj  termed,  Inareate 
i^Graee^  and  Perseverence  to  the  end. 

In  the  text  the  progress  of  the  renewed  man  in  holiness  of  char-> 
acter,  is  compared  to  the  dawning  light  of  the  morning ;  which^ 
barely  perceptible  at  first,  increases  oj  gradations,  also  barelj 
perceptible,  until  the  Sun,  ascending  above  the  horizon,  sheds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  AiU  beams  of  day. 
By  this  imaee  we  are  naturally  taught  the  following  things* 
L  T%at  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object: 
IL  7%a/  it  increases  as  he  advances  in  life :  and, 
III.  TTiat  it  continues  to  the  end. 
I.  TJie  holiness  of  the  Chrifitianis  a  beautiful  object. 
The  views,  which  David,  who  uttered  the  instructions,  contained 
in  this  chapter,  and  which  Solomon^  who  under  the  influence  of  in* 
spiration  repeated  them  to  usj  formed  of  this  evangelical  subjectf 
are  sufficientlv  manifested  in  the  text.     It  is  here  compared  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  objects  in  the  natural  world,  presented  to 
us  in  the  most  beautiful  form :  viz.  the  light  of  the  sun,  succeeding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  advancing  through  a  most  elegant 
and  delightful  progress  to  the  splendour  of  the  perfect  day.    What 
this  illustrious  object  is  in  the  natural  system,  the  holiness  of  the 
Christian  is  in  the  moral  system. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  styled  by  Christ  the  pearl  of  great  price.  )i  is  said  by  David 
to  be  more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold,  and  of  silver.  It  is 
said  by  Joi,  that  it  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold;  that  silver  shall  not 
io  weighed  for  the  price  thereof;  that  it  cannot  be  valued  with  the 
gold  «/*  Ophir  ;  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire  ;  that  no  mentum 
shall  be  made  of  eoral^  or  of  pearls  ;  that  the  price  of  wisdom  i» 
eAove  rubies  ;  and  that  its  fame  has  been  repeated  in  the  regions  of 
death  and  destruction.  It  is  styled  by  Moses  the  beauty^  aw  glory^ 
qf  God  himself.  Let  tht/  work  appear  unto  thy  servants^  and  tl^ 
flory  unto  their  children:  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  Ood 
oe  upon  us. 

In  conformity  to  these  declaradons,  those,  who  possess  thb  char- 
acter, are  styled  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  tn  wham  God  deUgkU/ 
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€ho$mf  wn$e}  children  of  Ood^  followers  of  Christy  bom  of  tlu 
Spirit  $  the  precious  Sons  ofZiorij  comparable  to  fine  gold;  children 
of  light;  heirs  of  God;  and  brethren  of  Christ.  In  all  these  ap- 
pellations, the  moral  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  mind,  possessed  by 
Christians,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  God,  is  strongly  conspicu- 
ous; and  its  inestimable  value  is  exhibited  in  the  most  forcible 
terms,  of  which  language  is  capable* 

When  we  consider  this  subject  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  as 
viewed  by  human  Reason,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  Scriptural  representations*  The  Spirit,  infused  into  man  at 
his  renovation,  has  been  heretofore  exhibited  as  the  only  voluntary 
source  of  happiness.  This  being  admitted,  as  by  unbiassed  reason 
it  must  be ;  no  words  can  adequately  describe  either  the  excel- 
lence, the  beauty,  or  the  loveliness,  of  this  disposition*  Its  value 
18  of  course  proportioned  to  the  good,  of  which  it  is  the  spring; 
and  to  this  no  limits  can  be  affixed.  In  whatever  degree  it  exists, 
and  however  bumble  it  may  be,  it  still  partakes  of  the  common 
nature*  The  gold  may  exist  in  particles  of  dust :  still  it  is  gold ; 
and  superior,  bpth  in  value  and  lustre,  to  all  the  dross  in  the  uni- 
rerse*  He,  who  consecrates  his  faculties,  however  small  they  may 
be,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Intelligent  creation, 
possesses  the  angelic  character ;  and  is  not  an  angel,  only  be- 
cause his  powers  are  inferior,  and  his  disposition  mixed,  and  hidi- 
€rto  imperfect* 

But  mere  is  something,  still,  to  be  adjed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  character*  Tne  Christian,  as  has  been  uniformly  taueht 
in  these  discourses,  is,  in  this  world,  imperfectly  holy*  From  nis 
remaining  sin  arise  to  him  many  circumstances,  incompatible  with 
a  state  of  perfection.  Many  temptations,  many  difficulties,  and 
many  sorrows,  spring  up  in  his  progress  towards  heaven,  which  a 
glorified  spirit  cannot  know*  In  his  struggles  with  these  ;  in  the 
resolution  with  which  he  meets,  and  encounters,  his  spiritual  ene- 
mies ;  in  his  contentions  with  the  iust  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the 
ttff^j  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  in  his  steady  dependence  on  God ;  in 
his  foithful  prayers  for  Divine  aid ;  in  his  patience,  submission, 
and  fortitude,  under  sufierings;  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises,  and  in  his  cheerful  resignation  of  himself  into  the  hands 
•of  Grod ;  there  Is  often  manifested  a  beauty  and  amiableness  of 
character,  which  is  probably  seen  in  no  other  world  beside  this ; 
but  which  must  be  approved,  and  admired,  in  every  world,  where 
wisdom  is  allowed  to  aecide* 

In  all  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  of  the  Christian  character 
there  is  something  pre-eminently  delightful,  and  endearing*  I 
know  not  whether  there  is  any  character,  more  strikingly  beautiful 
and  lovely,  than  that  of  a  penitent*  Children,  it  seems  to  me, 
never  interest  us  so  deeply  by  any  amiableness,  and  are  never 
regarded  with  such  peculiar  endearment,  as  when  they  come  to  us 
with  an  ingenucHis,  cordial  sorrow  for  their  feults ;  a  cheerful  con- 
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fession  |  and  unfeigned  designs  of  amendment.  Snch  in  a  pecefiai 
d^ee  IS  die  charming  aspect  of  Christian  Penitence.  On  it  ik€ 
^^h  and  Lofhj  OrUj  who  xnhabxteth  Eternity,  has  declared  him- 
self pleased  to  took}  and  over  it  the  joy  of  heaven  is  exqnisiteJ^ 
enhanced. 

IL  The  holmess  of  the  Christian  increases  as  he  advances  m  Kfe« 
The  very  nature  of  the  subject  leads  us,  in  a  sense  irresistibly, 
to  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine*    The  regeneration  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  his  moral  infancy.    If  we  suppose  him  to  live  through  even 
a  moderate  period  after  he  is  renewed ;  it  is  incrediUe.  that  his 
holiness  should  not  increase  in  strength.    The  evangelical  powers^ 
(if  I  may  call  them  such)  as  certainly  increase  by  me  pr<^ress  of 
time,  and  by  successive  exercise,  as  the  natural  powers.    Indeed, 
the  increase  of  the  natural  powers  is,  of  course,  an  increase  oC 
those  which  are  evangelical.    Every  illumination  of  the  mind,  ev- 
ery new  degree  of  capacity,  which  it  acqmres  by  thinking,  for  more 
just  and  comprehensive  thought,  renders  the  intellect  more  vigor- 
ous for  every  Aiture  exertion.    The  Word  of  God  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian the  chief  object  of  intellectual  investigation.     The  truths, 
which  it  reveab,  are  those,  on  which  he  especially  loves  to  dwell, 
and  about  which  his  mind  is  peculiarly  enlightened  by  successive 
inquiry.    It  is  here,  that  his  capacity  is  enlarged,  and  bis  intellect 
..  tual  strength  increased. 

In  a  manner  equally  natural,  his  Affections,  also,  improve  in 
their  enerey.  Parents  bve  their  children  more  intensely  because 
they  have  loved  them  long.  In  the  same  manner  friendship  is 
continually  strengthened  by  time ;  and  in  the  same  manner  aJl  our 
other  affections.  What  is  true  of  these  is  equally  true  of  evangel- 
ical affections.  They,  also,  in  their  own  nature  become  more 
firm,  more  vigorous,  more  operative,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  thej 
are  often  exercised.  So  far  as  Experience  teaches  us,  or  Reason 
is  able  to  divine,  all  the  powers  of  intelligent  beings,  by  a  com- 
mon law,  increase  in  their  strength,  whenever  they  are  regularly 
exercised. 

With  these  dictates  of  Reason  those  of  the  Scriptures  perfectly 
harmonize.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  however  plain  the  conclusions 
of  Reason  might  seem,  they  would  probably  fall  short  of  satisfying 
a  solicitous  inquirer  into  this  subject.    By  the  Scriptures  every 

3uestion  concerning  Religion  is  to  be  decided;  and  happily  the 
ecision  in  the  present  case  is  complete.  There  we  are  taught, 
that  the  good  seed,  the  Word  of  Goa,  when  sowd  in  good  ground, 
springs  t^,  and  bears  fndt,  thirty,  sixty,  and  mi  hundred  fold. 
There  we  are  informed,  that  Christians  abound  more  and  more  in 
the  various  graces  of  the  Gospel :  that  the  faith  of  the  ThessaUn 
niansgrew  exceedingly  ^  that  the  love  of  every  one  of  them  abound* 
ed  towards  their  fellow^saints  ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
increased  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  be  spoken  of  throughoui  all  ik* 
world* 
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The  Prayers  of  St.  Paul^  also,  for  his  fellow-christians  j  pra^^v, 
dictated,  as  vou  will  remember,  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  perfecUy 
coincide  with  this  scheme.  The  2x>r<f,  said  ne  to  the  TTussalonians^ 
make  ycu  to  increase^  and  to  abound^  in  love  one  toward  another ^  and 
toward  all  men.  To  the  Colossians  he  sa3rs,  We  do  not  cease  to 
pray  for  yew,  that  ye  may  be  filed  with  the  knowledge  of  his  willj  in 
all  wisdom^  and  spiritxuu  understanding  ;  that  ye  may  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord^  unto  all  well-pleasing^  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  Of  the  same  tenour 
are  his  petitions  for  Christians  of  other  Churches. 

With  these  Declarations,  and  Prayers,  the  Commands^  given  us 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject,  entirely  acree.  Giving 
all  diligence,  says  the  AposUe  Peter,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue  /  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  tern* 
perance,  patience^  and  to  patience,  godliness^  and  to  godliness^ 
brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  And  again ; 
Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Je- 
sus  Christ.  This  one  thing  I  do,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians^ 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Brethren,  be  followers  lo- 
gether  of  me.  Generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  precepts, 
and  exhortations,  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  several  Churches,  are  of 
the  same  nature :  the  ^at  object  of  them  being  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Christians  in  holiness. 

Finally.  Of  this  advancement,  thus  made  the  subject  of  decla- 
rations, prayers,  and  precepts,  the  Christian  is  amply  assured  by 
Promises,  abundantly  found  in  the  Scriptures.  If  he  faithfully  en- 
deavours to  improve  himself  in  the  Divine  life ;  if  he  humbly  and 
fervently  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours  ;  he  knows, 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  grace  of  God  will  be  sufficient  for  him ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  this  Almighty  friend  will  never  leave  him, 
nor  forsake  him.  That  holy  and  good  Spirit,  the  immediate  Author 
of  all  his  spiritual  blessings,  will  dwell  in  him ;  will  lead  him ;  will 
help  his  infirmities ;  and  finally  and  safely  conduct  him  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  heavenly  inheritance.  Thus,  while  he  faithfully  waits 
on  the  Lord,  he  will  renew  his  strength  ;  will  run,  and  not  be  weary  ; 
mil  walk,  and  not  faint. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  removed  beyond  every  doubt ;  if,  indeed,  any  doubt  can 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen  concerning  the  subject.  Still,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance,  that  Nve  not  only  receive  the  general  proposition, 
but  understand,  also,  the  particulars,  of  which  it  is  constitijted ; 
the  things  of  which  this  improvement  of  the  Christian  character 
consists.     I  observe,  therefore, 

Ist.  That  the  Christian  increases  in  Divine  Knowledge. 
Particularly,  he  will  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
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fiy  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  he  will  advance  in  the  phileeopliical 
knowledge  of  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  In  this  knowledge 
he  indeed  may,  and  usually  will,  increase ;  and  so  may  multitudes 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians.  The  knowledge,  here  intended^ 
is  especially  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  that  which  is  called  by  Solo* 
mon  the  knowledge  of  the  holy;  the  knowledge,  which  our  Sayiomr 
declares  to  be  eternal  life;  the  knowledj^e,  which  is  possessed  only 
by  those  who  love  God,  and  is  essentially  derived  from  their  ai* 
fection  to  him.  As  the  Christian  reads  the  jBt6/e,  which  ^U  er^ 
be  one  of  his  favourite  employments,  he  will  find  God,  the  neat 
subject  of  it,  every  where  exhibited  to  his  view;  and  ezhiotrled 
continually  in  lights,  ever  varying  from  each  other*  in  the  succes- 
sion, and  m  the  comparison,  of  an  endless  multitude  of  passages, 
all  of  them  diverse,  and  all  of  them  instructive,  he  will  continual- 
ly gain  new  apprehensions  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom,  the  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  truth,  of  the  Being,  from  whom  he  deriv^  his 
own  existence,  and  from  whom  he  receives  all  his  blessings. 

These  apprehensions  will  be  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  his  at- 
tention to  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  The  works  of 
God  are  always  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  read,  and  love,  his 
Word.  Every  person,  who  peruses  the  Psalms  with  attentiooy 
must  have  observed  how  much  instruction,  and  what  elevated  af- 
fections and  purposes,  David  acquired  from  this  source.  Here^ 
like  David,  every  devout  mind  will  see  clearly  elucidated  the  truth, 
reasonableness,  and  wisdom,  of  very  many  Scriptural  doctrines ;  the 
propriety,  and  excellence,  of  very  many  precepts ;  the  cogency  of 
very  many  motives  to  his  duty ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  very  manF 
predictions,  and  promises.  These,  in  innumerable  instances,  al- 
though unregarded  by  men  of  this  world,  will  force  themselves 
hourly,  and  irresistibly,  on  the  eye  of  the  Christian :  for  they  are 
all  congenial  with  his  wishes,  hopes, and  designs;  and  to  dwell  up- 
on them  will  be  his  peculiar  delight. 

The  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  his  £amily»  his  friends,  and 
his  country,  will  in  a  peculiarmanner  cast  a  new  light  overall  these 
interesting  subjects.  Whatever  immediately  concerns  ourselves, 
and  ours,  becomes  of  course  an  object  of  our  minute  attention. 
As  it  is  more  thoroughly  studied,  so  it  is  necessarily  better  under- 
stood, than  the  same  things  contained  in  dispensations  to  others* 
In  our  own  blessings,  and  aflBic lions,  many  exhibitions  are  made  to 
us  of  the  character  of  God ;  and  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  are  realized,  which  will  hardly  be  derived  fircNm  any 
other  source.  Here  our  Maker  is  seen  in  a  thousand  lights  of 
providential  care  and  kindness,  as  our  Preserver  and  Beneiactor; 
as  the  proper  object  of  ultimate  hope,  and  confidence ;  of  which 
we  should  have  known  litde  or  nothing  from  any  other  source* 
At  the  same  time,  this  knowledge  is  deeply  endeared  to  us,  or  so- 
lemnly impressed,  by  the  events  which  disclose  it;  and  is  therefive 
deeply  felt,  and  long  remembered.    Hence  it  becomes  a  part  td 
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our  current  thoughts ;  and  is  ready  to  be  applied  on  every  proper 
occasion  to  every  useful  purpose.  In  this  manner  the  mind  becomei 
enriched  with  a  train  of  tne  most  useful  views,  solid  arguments,  and 
important  doctrines ;  which  raise  it  from  its  former  level  to  a  nobler 
elevation  on  the  scale  of  Intelligent  being;  and  furnish  it  for  a 
higher  enjoyment,  and  more  extensive  usefulness,  in  the  kingdom 
of  its  Maker. 

In  a  similar  manner  Christians  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty*  All  the  duty  of  the  Christian  is  originally  learned  from  the 
Scnptures*  As  his  acquaintance  with  this  Sacred  Volume  enlarges, 
die  precepts,  which  comprise  the  whole  of  his  duty,  are  more  and 
more  known,  remembered,  compared,  and  made  to  elucidate  each 
other.  These  from  time  to  time  he  applies  to  his  own  practical 
concerns ;  and  thus,  as  thev  pass  under  his  eye  from  day  to  day, 
he  learns  more  accurately  the  nature,  extent,  and  spirituality,  of  the 
precepts  themselves,  ana  the  safest  and  best  modes  of  applying 
to  them  the  conduct  of  his  life.  In  this  manner  the  Scriptural  pre- 
cepts may  be  said  to  be  always  at  hand ;  always  ready  for  use ; 
80  as  to  guide  him  safely,  and  happily,  in  many  cases,  where  others 
would  be  compelled  to  struggle  with  doubt  and  perplexitjr. 

It  ought  to  be  abided,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Chnstian,  ac- 
({uired  iaimediately  from  Scripture,  and  from  his  own  experience, 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  conversation  of  his  fallow-Christians, 
and  by  the  valuable  books,  written  by  wise  and  good  men  concern- 
ing the  subjects  of  Religion. 

Finally :  Christians  greatly  improve  in  the  knowledge 'of  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  self-knowledge  is  so  obvious,  that  the  ancient 
heathen  considered  the  precept,  which  enjoins  it,  as  having  de- 
scended frpm  heaven.  They  were  not  deceived :  for  the  Scrip- 
tures directly  require  us  to  examine  ourselves,  to  prove  ourselves^ 
and  to  know  ourselves*  A  part  of  this  knowledge,  and  that  indis- 
pensable, is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Canon ;  and  this  the 
Christian  makes  more  and  more  his  own  by  continually  searching 
for  it  in  that  invaluable  book.  But  indispensable  as  this  knowledge 
is,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to  the  Christian,  until  he 
has  learned  its  proper  import  by  applying  it  to  his  ofm  spMbal 
condition ;  to  the  aiscovcry  of  his  true  character ;  to  the  detection 
of  his  sins ;  to  the  investigation  of  his  duty ;  to  the  excitement  of 
his  fears ;  to  the  establishment  of  his  hopes ;  the  alleviation  of  his 
sorrows,  and  the  increase  of  his  joys.  This  knowledge  the  Chris** 
tian  can  gain  onljr  b;^  Self-examination;  by  looking  daily  into 
his  heart ;  by  scrutinizing  his  Ufe ;  and  by  comparing  all  tnat  he 
thinks,  and  teels,  and  says,  and  does,  with  the  rules  of  his  dut//* 
prescribed  in  the  Word  of  (jod|. 

In  this  manner  the  best  of  men  will  learn,  that  they  are,  in  many 
respects,  widely  difierent  beinp  from  what  an  ordiniaLry  and  gross 
•ttentionto  this  pert  of  their  outy  would  mduce  them  to  befiere. 
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Yhey  win  discern,  that  Aey  commit  many  sins,  where  otherwise 
they  would  suppose  themselves  guilty  of  few ;  that  many  actioiis, 
which  they  have  before  thought  innocent,  are  really  sinful ;  that 
feihful  actions  are  much  more  criminal  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe :  that  their  virtuous  actions  are  fewer,  less  men- 
toitous,  and  less  acceptable  to  God,  than  they  have  been  ready 
to  suDpose ;  and  that  themselves  are  much  &rther  than  they 
have  been  aware,  from  the  perfection  required  by  the  Scriptures, 
in  this  very  manner,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  S/.  Paid  arrived  at 
ttiose  just  views  of  his  own  character,  whrth  are  expreined  in  the 
tatter  part  of  the  7th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Komaiis  ;  and 
in  this  manner  Christians  in  every  age  and  country  have  acquired 
almost  all  the  self-knowledge  which  they  have  ever  possessed* 

By  these  efforts  the  sood  man  acquires  much  more  Just,  as  weU 
as  more  humble,  apprenensions  of  what  he  is ;  discerns  that  in  ma* 
ny  IhiMs  he,  and  all  others,  offend;  that  in  every  thine  he  comtt 
short  of  the  praise^  that  is,  the  approbatioriy  ofOod;  that  m  his  best 
services  there  is  much  to  lament,  and  much  to  be  forgiven :  and 
that  new  zeal,  watchfulness,  faithfiilness,  and  prayer,  are'daily  de- 
manded of  him,  both  by  his  interest,  and  by  his  duty.  At  the  saoTe 
■fime  he  clearly  perceives  the  indispensable  necessity  of  hein^ 
more  humble,  submissive,  diligent,  prayerful ;  less  censorious  to- 
wards others  \  less  attentive  to  the  little,  and  more  to  the  ^jreat, 
corrcems  of  tne  Christian  life;  more  patient,  gentle,  meek,  and 
amiable ;  and  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  every  lust,  temp* 
tation,  and  enemy. 

?dly.  The  Christian  improves  in  his  Affections. 
By  the  great  change,  which  was  made  in  his  character,  when  of 
^  sinner  he  became  a  Christian,  styled  in  the  Scriptures  Regenera* 
lion,  and  denoted  by  several  other  names,  of  an  import  generally 
similar,  his  affections  were  for  the  first  time  turned  from  me  world 
to  God«  At  this  period  his  spiritual  views  were  very  limited,  and 
imp,erfect;  ^nd  his  affections,  in  an  infantine  state.  Every  exer* 
ctse  of  them  was  a  kind  of  novelty ;  a  thin^,  to  which  he  nad  not 
1>^en  accustomed,  and  therefore  performed,  if  I  niay  be  avowed 
the  tetro,  crudely.  Ardent,  and  even  violent,'  they  might  be^  and 
lat  tnhes  pMbably  were ;  but  not  steady,  and  firm ;  partaking  more 
of  the  sudSJfen,  and  desultory,  character  of  the  natural  passions, 
than  of  the  settled  energy  of  an  established  habit ;  and  resembling 
more  in  their  operations  the  unequal  efforts  of  a  raw  recruit,  than 
the  regular  advances  of  a  veteran.  In  every  such  case  there  is 
usually  much  of  the  earth,  mingled  with  a  little  of  heaven.  Jots 
am^  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  at  this  time  often,  perhaps  usualfy^ 
abound ;  and  those  in  some  instances  excessive.  But.  we  are  Bpi 
to  look  in  vain  for  a  stabl^,  un^l^rm  course  of  life ;  the  enef^^ 
which  is  customarily  ready  to  act,  and  act  with  vigour;  At  seri6us 
coitsideration/by  which  it  is  taught  to  operate  usefully  ;&iy9*ite 
serenity,  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  ftccompanied.    m  v^4)A 
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#6  We  seaxch,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  that  sober  fear,  which,  ali- 
irays  awake,  most  usefiilly  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  tempta- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  sin ;  for  that  fixed  hope,  which  quietly^  a$ 
well  as  humbly,  waits  for  the  salvation  of  God  ;  for  those  calm  and 
determined  purposes  of  dut^,  which  are  unremittedly  carried  into 
execution ;  and  for  those  milder,  and  more  endearing,  joys,  and 
that  more  regularly  recurring  peace,  which  are  found  by  a  mind 
well  disciplined  to  the  Christian  life.  Hope,  here,  is  apt  suddenly 
to  give  piece  to  fear,  and  sometimes  to  despondency ;  zeal,  to  be 
succeeded  by  indiSerentte  ;  and  the  most  brilliant  sunshine,  to  be 
overcast  by  clouds  and  gloom.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
sueh  a  state  is  in  many  respects  undesirable. 

As  the  Christian  advances  in  his  proeress,  all  these  things  oftenv 
to  say  the  least,  are  materially  changecL  The  exercise  oi  his  pi- 
ous affections,  instead  of  being  new,  and  occasional,  becomes  oy 
frequent  repetition  a  habit«  His  love  to  God  is  by  degrees  changed 
into  the  aetded  temper,  the  fixed  energy,  of  his  soul.  More  calm, 
more  uniform,  though  less  violent,  it  acquires  a  strength,  a  stabili- 
ty, which  nothing  violent  ever  possessed.  Where  new  and  ardent 
conv^ts  will  tremble,  and  bend,  and  even  be  overturned  ;  he  will 
stand  immoveable ;  and  will  thus  prove,  that  he  is  deej^ly  tooted  in 
the  faith.  Of  the  same  fixed  nature  will  be  his  affections  towards 
his  fellow-men.  The  benevolence^  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Mlbnd*  command  of  the  moral  law,  holds  an  even  coUrse,  m  the 
Blind  of  the- Christian,  with  his  love  to  God  ;  and  increases  in  its 
stat^ty,  and  ^ergy,  in  the  same  manner,  by  becoming  habitual. 
Origipally,  the  exercises  of  this  affection,  those,  at  least,  which 
were  vigorous,  and  therefore  objects  of  particular  attention  to  the 
mind,  were  occasional,  and  in  a  comparative  sense  solitary.  Like 
all  oth^  occasional  things,  they  were  at  times  weaker,  or  stronger, 
according  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  attenoed. 
They  were  also  brought  into  existence,  often  at  least,  a^inst  mo* 
tives  of  considerable  efficacy  against  the  intrusion  of  other  affec- 
tions, of  a  worldly  nature ;  the  power  of  prejudice ;  the  calls  of 
business ;  the  care,  and  the  apprehended  interests,  of  one^  fami<9 
ly ;  the  spirit  of  a  sect,  or  party ;  and  the  pride  of  self-consistency. 
The  man,  also,  has  hitherto  known  very  imperfectly  the  pleaawre, 
which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  and,  tnerefore, 
very  imperfectly  realizes  the  pleasure,  which  he  may  find  in  exer- 
cising it  again.  His  former  passions,  and  habits,  still  retain  much' 
of  their  ancient  hold  upon  him  ;  and  still  influence  not  a  litde  of  his 
conduct.  Hence,  his  benevolence  is  in  many  instances  greatly 
impeded ;  and  in  many  others  prevented,  perhaps,  from  operating 
at  all. 

From  all  these  disadvantajjes  the  Christian  in  his  progrees 
tlirough  life  gradually  escapes  j^nd  acquires  gradually  the  contra- 
ry advantages.  His  love  to  his  fellow-men  becomes  by  degrees  % 
Ittbit,  more  and  more  fixed,  unifonn,  and  ever  ready  to  operate* 
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With  every  exercise  it  gains  strengdi.    The  pleasure,  whidi  k 

Iields,  is  more  uniformly  found ;  and  exists  in  a  higher  degree, 
[ence  it  is  more  regularly  exercised ;  and  in  all  its  exercises  are 
more  efficacious. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  the  Christian's  opposi(ioo£a 
sin.  By  the  superior  knowledge  which  he  acquires  or  the  naUfft 
of  this  ert7  and  bitter  things  and  by  his  experience  of  the  pain,  and 
sorrow,  which  are  its  regular  consequences,  he  le^ms  to  regard  it 
with  habitual  hatred  and  fear.  His  eye,  therefore,  is  watcbfuUj 
open  to  mark  the  approach  of  temptatioft^  and  the  appearance  of 
evil. 

In  a  similar  manner,  also,  increases  the  Christian's  attachment  to 
Us  duty*  Attachment  to  our  duty  necessarily  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  hatred  of  sin  ;  for,  every  voluntary,  or  negligent, 
omission  of  known  duty,  is  itself  a  sin.  All  our  duty,  also,  is  obe* 
dience  to  God ;  and  a  love  to  it  increases,  of  course,  with  our  love 
to  God.  TTiis  is  the  love  of  God^  that  ye  keep  his  commmubnents. 
The  pleasure,  also,  of  penormine  our  duty,  and  the  strength  of 
habit,  generated  by  it,  will  lend  their  whole  force  to  increase  tUf 
attachment.  But  the  time  forbids  me  to  expatiate  on  this  jpart  of 
the  subject. 

Sdly.  Christians  improve^  also^  in  Purity^  and  Amiableness  oj 
lifi. 

If  the  things,  which  have  been  observed  under  the  former  heads, 
be  admitted,  this  will  be  perceived  to  follow  of  course.  He,  whose 
affections  become  better,  will,  in  a  sense,  necessarily  live  a  better 
life.  Wherever  love  to  God  prevails  in  greater  degrees ;  devpiotif 
public,  private,  and  secret,  will  regularly  be  performed  \ii  a  man- 
ner more  regular,  more  sincere,  more  pure,  and  mpre  acceptaWc. 
Wherever  love  to  man  increases  in  strength ;  truth  will  be  more  ex- 
actly spoken ;  justice  more  uniformly  done ;  beneficence  more 
widely  diffused ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  more  cheerfully 
yielded.  In  persons  of  whom  this  is  the  character,  the  pain  ol 
self-denial  will  in  a  great  measure  vanish  ;  and  to  communicate  to 
others  bur  property,  and  our  services,  will  be  attended  with  Utile, 
or  none,  of  that  reluctance,  but  too  commonly  visible  even  in  good 
men.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  is  taught  by  his  own  experience,  as 
he  had  before  been  taught  by  his  Saviour,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give^  than  to  receive. 

It  is,  however,  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  all  these  desim- 
hie  things  are  wrought  into  the  Christianas  mind,  and  life,  by  thepow' 
tr  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear,  and 
trembling,  when  Crod  works  in  us  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleaiure.  Without  the  influence  of  this  Divine  Agent,  nothing 
comparatively  would  be  done ;  but,  with  it,  the  Christian  will  him- 
self labour  both  vigorously,  and  sftcessfuUy.  For  his  encouraec- 
ment,  let  him  remember,  that,  whenever  he  is  himself  willing  to  la^ 
strong  hold  on  his  duty,  and  will  seek  for  the  assistance  of  tbif 
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K*  xions  Agent,  he  has  the  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  will  not 
denied. 

It  ought,  also,  to.  be  add^  in  this  place,  that  realizing  views  of 
the  approach  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  will  have  a  powers 
ful  influence  to  quicken  the  efforts,  which  the  Cfhristian  makes  for  his 
advancement  in  holiness. 

In  conformity  to  these  observations,  we  see  Christians  actually 

Sowing  better  and  better,  as  they  advance  through  life.  We  see 
em  more  pious;  more  benevolent;  mbre  self-denying;  more 
bumble;  more  weane4. from  the  world;  more  spiritually-minded; 
and  universally  possessed  in  higher  degrees  of  the  disposition, 
which  fits  them  to  become  inhabitants  of  heaven.  It  obviously 
costs  them  less  to  be  meek  under  provocations,  and  patient  under 
injuries,  to  part  with  their  property,  or  emplov  their  labour,  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  smaller  troubles  of  life  sit  lighter  upon 
them ;  and  the  greater,  they  endure  with  more  resignation,  and  for- 
titude. Universally,  they  are  more  solicitous  concerning  their  du- 
ty, and  less  studious  of  their  own  convenience.  There  is,  therefore, 
more  to  be  approved,  and  less  to  be  blamed,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  that  this  is  the  regular,  and  uniform,  ten- 
our  of  the  Christian  life.  The  improvement  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter is  unquestionably,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  irregular  and 
interrupted ;  in  some  Christians  indeed  less,  and  in  others  more* 
Some  backslide  in  a  melancholy,  and  shameful  manner,  and  for  pe- 
riods comparatively  long ;  while  others  appear  to  advance  witn  a 
steady,  and  regular,  approximation  towards  the  measure  of  the  per- 
fect man. 

Neither  is  it  intended,  that  cold,  careless,  lazy  Christians  will  find 
the  blessings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discourse*  The 
diligent  hand  maktth  rich  in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  temporal,  good* 
He,  who  wishes  to  secure  these  blessings,  must  on  the  one  liand 
watch  and  pray,  and  on  the  other,  do  whatsoever  he  findeth  to  do 
with  his  might* 

Among  the  attainments,  made  by  such  as  have  been  Christians 
for  a  length  of  time,  I  will  mention  one ;  and  will  then  conclude 
the  discourse.  This  is,  that  they  are  almost  universally  more  Cath-^ 
olic  than  those  who  are  young.  By  catholic  here,  I  do  not  mean 
what  in  modern  times  is  frequently  meant  by  the  word.  This 
honourable  term,  like  many  others,  has  been  purloined  by  men 
without  worth,  to  denote,  and  to  ornament,  a  part  of  their  own  un- 
worthy character.  It  has  been  employed  to  designate  a  shameful 
indifference  to  truth  and  error,  to  virtue  and  sin..  This  is  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  men,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking* 
These  men  are  more  attached  to  truth,  and  more  opposed  to  error  5 ■ 
more  ardent  in  their  iove  to  virtue  and  their  hatred  of  sin.  But 
thev  are  possessed  of  more  gentleness,  and  more  charitablenesSi 
in  their  thoughts ;  more  candour  in  their  judgments;  more  sweet- 
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moderation,  in  their  conduct.    They  are  less  ready  to  cenmmj 
and  m<»e*  pleased  to  commend.    Trudi  they  prize  more  for  its 
Qwot  sake ;  and  are  less  soticitous.  to  ask  mm  whom  it  comes. 
Ertt^  they  oppose  in  all  men ;  especially  in  themsekes,  and  tbeig 
friends.     Little  things  they  value  less,  and  great  ones  more.    Ott 
the  names,  so  numerously  found  in  the  Christian  world,  and  so  ' 
highly  valued  by  many  who  inhabit  it,  they  place  little  importance. 
On  the  parties,  and  sects,  which  disgrace  that  world,  my  look 
#nly  with  disapprobation^  aod  regret.    Ta  real  and  Evawelicd 
worth  they  attach  higb  consideration.    Over  the  feuds,  tMjaog^ 
lines,  which  have  so  extensively  prevailed  among  the  profe^ed 
folbwem  of  Christ,  and  often  about  subjects  of  litde  moment,  ihey 
cast  an  eye  of  compassion ;  and  lament,  liiat  those,  whom  Christ  tps 
loved ;.  for  whom  be  died ;  who  will  finally  be  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge  ;  and  who  will  be  united  for  ever  in  the  friend* 
ship  of  heaven  ;  should  be  kept  asunder,  alienated^  engaged  ia 
contention,  and  at  times  even  embarked  in  hostilities,  for  reasons, 
which  they  will  blush  to  oecite  before  the  last  uibanal,  and  which 
will  awaken  shame,  if  shame  can  be  awakened,  in  Heaven  itself. 
These  men  furnish  one  illustrious  practical  prooi^  that  ike  AiA^ 
of  OarittiMni  increaseM  Ihrmigh  life* 
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